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ROLAND GRUBB KENT 
ee 


Roxtanp Gruss Kent died on June 27th, 1952, at the age of 75, after a long 
illness. He was a Signer of the Call that led to the founding of the Linguistic 
Society, and a Life Member of the Society since 1927. But he was far more than 
one of the Society’s founders: from the beginning until 1940 he was its Secretary- 
Treasurer, devoting sixteen years of unselfish and often thankless labor to the 
service of linguistics in America. In 1941, at the end of this long period of 
stewardship, he was the Society’s President. 

It was Roland Kent also who presided at that first meeting on December 
28th, 1924, in the American Museum of Natural History in New York—the 
meeting at which our Society was organized. Its success was due in large measure 
to his able chairmanship. What he said on being called to the chair! reflects his 
attitude toward his position and his duties throughout his career: he ‘stated 
that he appreciated the honor and asked the help of all those present in an 
effort to conduct the meeting efficiently, without loss of valuable time.’ As in 
the many meetings that he was to guide in later years, the important thing for 
him was the business at hand. 

The newly founded Society was almost immediately plagued by scholarly and 
financial problems. That it survived its difficult infancy, that even in the bitter 
years of the depression it not only held its own but grew in membership and 
effectiveness, we owe above all to the unceasing efforts of three men: George 
Melville Bolling, the first Editor of Lancuace; Edward Howard Sturtevant, 
the creator of the Linguistic Institute; and Roland Grubb Kent, the man at the 
helm. One tangible result of the Society’s growth as an agency for the fostering 
and publication of scientific work was the early establishment of the two series 
of supplements to Laneuace: the Language Monographs in 1925 and the 
Language Dissertations in 1927. As Leonard Bloomfield has said,? ‘Only those 
who, before the year 1925, worked in almost complete isolation can appreciate 
the change that came about with the existence of the Linguistic Society.’ 

Roland Kent was born on February 24th, 1877, at Wilmington, Delaware, the 
son of Lindley and Anna (Grubb) Kent. His father, a business man in Wil- 
mington, had seen service as a volunteer in the Civil War and had risen to the 
rank of major in the Union Army. To this man’s desire that his son should 
have a classical education, Roland Kent owed his early bent for languages, 
especially for Latin and Greek. 

Young Kent received his preparatory education at the Friends’ School in 
Wilmington. At the age of 15 he entered Swarthmore College as a sophomore. 
Here he received his B.A. degree in 1895, a B.L. in 1896, and an M.A. in 1898. 
Immediately after leaving Swarthmore he went to Germany to continue his 
studies, as was the custom for classicists. The year 1899-1900 he spent at the 


1 Proceedings of the LSA, Lg. 1.9 (1925). 
2 Twenty-one years of the Linguistic Society, Lg. 22.2 (1946). 
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University of Berlin, the next year at the University of Munich. In Berlin he 
studied Greek epigraphy and Greek historians under Kirchhoff, and Attic orators 
under Wilamowitz-Méllendorf; in Munich he attended von Christ’s ‘philolo- 
gisches Seminar’, and studied archeology under Furtwangler, Roman historians 
under von Wolfflin, and Roman private life under von Miiller. In 1902 he worked 
at the American School of Classical Studies in Athens. Later the same year he 
came to the University of Pennsylvania as Harrison Fellow in Classics, and 
received his doctorate there in 1903. In 1904 he was appointed Harrison Re- 
search Fellow in Classics. It was in this year that he married Miss Gertrude 
Freeman Hall, who survives him. 

Kent’s career as a teacher® began in 1896 at Lower Marion High School in 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. In 1904 he was appointed Instructor in Greek and 
Latin in the University of Pennsylvania, the institution where he was to spend 
the rest of his life. He became Assistant Professor of Comparative Philology in 
1909, and Professor in 1916; in 1942 his title was changed, at his own request, 
to Professor of Indo-European Linguistics. He retired in 1947. In addition to 
his post at the University of Pennsylvania, he held several concomitant teaching 
positions: from 1910 to 1914 he was Lecturer in Sanskrit at Bryn Mawr College; 
in the summer of 1921 he was Visiting Professor at the Ohio State University; 
and on five occasions—1928 and ’29 in New Haven, 1938 in Ann Arbor, 1941 
and ’42 in Chapel Hill—he was on the faculty of the Linguistic Institute. 

The broad range of Kent’s scholarly interests is reflected in the list of the 
learned bodies to which he belonged. He was a member not only of the Linguistic 
Society but also of the American Oriental Society, the American Philological 
Association, and the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, as well as of 
two local groups: the Oriental Club of Philadelphia (of which he was Secretary- 
Treasurer from 1909 to 1919, and twice President, 1919-20 and 1934-5) and the 
Classical Club of Philadelphia (of which he was President in 1909-10). His 
lifelong admiration of French scholarship and his particular friendship for 
France’are attested by his membership in the Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
the Société des Etudes Latines, and the Association Guillaume Budé. In 1925 
he lectured at the Sorbonne; the next year he was named Officier de |’Instruction 
publique, and in 1934 he was decorated Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. In 
the latter year, also, he was elected a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; and in 1941 he became a Vice-President of the Philological Society 
of Great Britain. 

Kent is known to the world as a Classicist and an Iranist. His early training 
and the beginnings of his career reach back into that period, just before the turn 
of the century, when the study of Greek and Latin was still a sine qua non for 
the humanist, and when those two languages served as a point of departure for 
linguistics—in those days called simply philology, or at most comparative 
philology. Like many other classical linguists of his day—compare Sturtevant’s 
concentration on Hittite—he chose a field of research outside the confines of 
Greek and Latin: Old Persian. The study of Old Persian was much to the fore 
in the first two decades of this century: witness Bartholomae’s Altiranisches 


4 See his own account, Pedagogue’s progress, CW 42.82-7 (1948). 
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Worterbuch, 1904; Tolman’s Ancient Persion lexicon and texts, 1908; Weissbach’s 
Keilinschriften der Achdmeniden, 1911; Meillet’s Grammaire du vieux perse, 
1915; and Johnson’s Historical grammar, 1917.4 There can be no doubt that it 
is for his work in Old Persian that Kent will be best remembered, at least out- 
side the immediate field of Latin philology. It is most fortunate that the ripened 
fruit of Kent’s Old Persian research has been distilled into a single work for 
succeeding generations of scholars: his Old Persian grammar, texts, lexicon (New 
Haven, 1950)—a great monument to his memory, perhaps the greatest. For 
this book alone, even if he had written nothing else, Indo-Europeanists and 
Iranists alike would be forever in his debt. 

Despite his concern with Old Persian, however, Kent remained faithful to his 
first love, the Classics. In this field he will be remembered especially for his 
small popular volume, Language and philology (Boston, 1923); for his monograph 
The textual criticism of inscriptions (1926); and for his two famous textbooks, 
The sounds of Latin (1932, 3d ed. 1945) and The forms of Latin (1946). But it 
was as editor and translator of Varro De lingua latina (1938) that he displayed 
his scholarly acumen to best advantage; for this was a task to test his powers 
to their limit.’ Only two translations of Varro existed before Kent’s English 
version: one French and one Italian. He showed, in this work, that he was not 
only a linguist but a great philologist as well, in the broadest sense of that term. 

Roland Kent was a man of courage, integrity, and inflexible will. He worked 
and lived by the rules. He was fierce in attack and in defense; but whether he 
had his way or not, he carried out the will of the majority without gloating and 
without rancor. A rule might seem to him good or bad, but a rule was a rule: 
it was there to be followed until the majority saw fit to repeal it. Students and 
colleagues found him always ready to help them with their problems. Where 
his own knowledge allowed him to give advice, he was unstinting of his time 
and his counsel. With sham and pretense he had no patience. He was quick to 
detect it, and merciless in his attack. He did not suffer fools gladly. 

Roland Kent was a faithful churchman, an Episcopalian of the Anglo-Catholic 
type. He was buried on June 30th from the Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania. 

GrorceE S. Lane, University of North Carolina 


THE FOLLOWING BIBLIOGRAPHY was prepared by Kent himself and has been 
edited by Bernard Bloch; it is assumed to be substantially complete. In addition 
to the works listed here, which he published as a private scholar, Kent published 
a number of items as Secretary-Treasurer of the Linguistic Society from 1925 to 
1940. These include the Proceedings of the first seventeen annual meetings and 
the first three summer meetings of the Society (printed in Lanauaag, Vols. 
1-11, and in the Bulletin, Nos. 9-14); several unsigned obituaries of members 
(printed in the Notes and Personalia department of the journal); and a large 


4See in particular Kent’s résumé, The present state of Old Persian studies, JAOS 
56.208-21 (1936). 

5 On the Herculean labor of editing and translating Varro, see Whatmough’s review of 
Kent’s work in CP 34.379-93. 
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number of small news items concerning the members’ activities (also in the 
Notes and Personalia). 
The following abbreviations are used in the bibliography: 


1899 
1902 


1903 
1904 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1909 


1910 
1911 


1912 


AJA American journal of archaeology 
AJP American journal of philology 
AOS American Oriental Society 

AYB American year book 

CJ Classical journal 

CP Classical philology 


CR Classical review 
CW Classical weekly 
IF Indogermanische Forschungen 


IJ Indogermanisches Jahrbuch 

JAOS Journal of the American Oriental Society 

JNES Journal of Near Eastern studies 

Lg. Language 

LSA Linguistic Society of America 

MLJ Modern language journal 

PAPA Proceedings of the American Philological Association 
PAPS Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
PG Pennsylvania gazette (publication of UP) 

PQ Philological quarterly 

TAPA Transactions of the American Philological Association 
UP University of Pennsylvania 


The ideal school from a teacher’s point of view, Montgomery County (Pa.) Teachers’ 
Institute 1898.186-90. 

A visit to Sparta, Whittier miscellany (Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del.), 29 
March, pp. 15-7. 

Chalois and Euripus from the mainland, The critic 33.12-3 (Hopkins Grammar 
School, New Haven, Conn.). 

On Albinovanus Pedo vv. 1-7 apud Sen. Suas. I 15, CR 17.311-2. 

A history of Thessaly from the earliest historical times to the accession of Philip V of 
Macedonia (doctoral dissertation, privately printed in part), pp. viii, 27; Lancaster, 
Pa. 

The date of Aristophanes’ birth, CR 19.311-2. 

The City Gates of Demetrias, AJA 9.166-9. 

When did Aristophanes die? CR 20.153-5. Same in abstract form, PAPA 36.xlvii- 
xviii. At: 

The time element in the Greek drama, TAPA 37.39-52. 

Hysteron proteron in the Aeneid I-VI, CW 3.74-8. 

Note on primus, Aeneid 1.1, CW 3.150. 

Indo-Germanic philology, AYB 1910.759-60. 

Lucilius on EJ and I, AJP 32.272-93. 

The etymology of Syriac dastabird, JAOS 31.359-64. 

The etymology of Latin miles, TAPA 41.5-9. 

Note on haec ubi agrestem pepulere, Horace, Sat. II, 6.97-8, PAPA 41.xlv-xtvi. 

Indo-Germanic philology, AYB 1911.778-80. 

Zu den orthographischen Regeln des Lucilius, Glotta 4.299-302. 
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Latin mille and certain other numerals, TAPA 42.69-89. 

Note on malis ridentem alienis, Horace, Sat. II, 3, 72, PAPA 42.xxx-xxxii. 

Review of H. E. Burton, A Latin grammar, CW 5.154-6, 162-4; reply to H. F. Fuller’s 
rejoinder (CW 6.37-8), CW 6.38-9. 

[With I. F. Hall] Stories from the Far East, 153 pp.; New York: Charles E. Merrill Co. 

[Editor] The Oriental Club of Philadelphia: Record of 25 years, pp. 34. 

The Oscan slingshot of Saepinum, IF 196-202. 

Indo-European philology, AYB 1912.769-71. 

The Vedic path of the gods and the Roman pontifex, CP 8.317-26. 

Again Lucilius on EJ and J, AJP 34.315-21. 

Classical parallels to a Sanskrit proverb, JAOS 33.214-6. 

The chronology of certain Indo-Iranian sound-changes, JAOS 33.259-62. 

Dissimilative writings for JJ and III in Latin, TAPA 43.35-56. 

Some purpose clauses: Xen. Anab. I.6.6., Verg. Aen. II.667, CJ 9.35-6. 

La provenance de quatre mots géorgiens, Revue de linguistique 46.267-70. 

Some tense sequences in Caesar, De bello gallico, CW 7.77-8. Correction, CW 7.88. 

Lateinisches povero ‘puero’, IF 33.169-71. 

Indo-European philology, AYB 1913.905-7. 


’ El-readings in the mss. of Piautus vs. mathematics, CP_9.199-200. 


The etymological meaning of pomerium, TAPA 44.9-24. 

The military tactics of Caesar and of today, CW 8.69-70. 

Review of J. Marouzeau, Notes sur la fixation du latin classique, CP 9.224. 

Review of M. A. Stewart, A study on Latin abstract substantives, CW 7.206-8. 

Review of J. C. Rolfe, Suetonius with an English translation, Vol. I, Old Penn 12.1109. 

Review of same, Vol. II, Old Penn 13.19. 

Review of C. Juret, Dominance et résistance dans la phonétique latine, CW 8.22-3. 

Note on Atharva-Veda XX.127.10, JAOS 34.310-2. 

Persénliche Nachrichten, IJ 2.216. 

Philologenversammlungen in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 1913 bis Juni 
1914, IJ 2.217-35. 

Note on Iliad 2.260, CJ 10.1724. 

Indo-European philology, AYB 1914.769-70. 

The plutei to the front, CW 8.136. 

An offering to the Manes, CW 8.144. 

The Latin Department’s collection of antiquities: II. Roman dentistry, Old Penn 
13.964-7. 

The passing of the sequence of tenses, CW 9.2-7, 10-3. 

A modern epistolary past, CW 9.47. 

Review of L. Alexander, The kings of Lydia, CW 8.207-8. 

Review of E. D. Cressman, The semantics of -mentum, -bulum, and -culum, CW 9.72. 

Folk-tales of India, Lectures by members of the faculty (UP) 1915-6, 3.237-61. 

Indo-European philology, AYB 1915.765-6. 

Philological meetings in the United States of America to June 1915, IJ 3.203-13. 

Cunaxa and Ctesiphon, CW 9.160. 

More war notes, CW 9.184. 

The sequence of tenses: Rejoinder, CW 9.195-6, 198. 

The Latin Department’s collection of antiquities: IV. The water supply of ancient 
Rome, Old Penn 14.945-7. 

The Latin Department’s collection of antiquities: V. Roman lamps, Old Penn 
14.1134-7. 

The turris.ambulatoria and the perambulating tank, CW 10.48. 

[With E. H. Sturtevant] Elision and hiatus in Latin prose and verse, TAPA 46.129- 
66. 

Parallels, CW 10.71-2. 








1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 
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Review of H. Giintert, Uber Reimwortbildungen im Arischen und Altgriechischen, 
CW 9.166-7. 

Review of A. Ernout, Morphologie historique du latin, CP 11.246-8. 

Roman and modern military highways, CW 10.88. 

Indo-European philology, AYB 1916.771-2. 

Latin and Greek in the newspapers, Old Penn 15.388-90. 

Path (of the gods or of the soul), Hastings’ encyclopaedia of religion and ethics 9.671-2. 

Review of E. W. Nichols, The semantic variability and semantic equivalents of -oso- 
and -lento-, CP 12.113-5. 

Review of W. M. Lindsay, A short historical Latin grammar?, CW 10.188-90. 

Studies in the Old Persian inscriptions, JAOS 35.321-52. 

Zoroastrianism, Religions of the past and present 183-210 (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.). 

Then and now, Alumni review (UP) 20.271-80. 

Indo-European philology, AYB 1917.737-8. 

[Editor] Thirty years of Oriental studies: Issued in commemoration of thirty years of 
activity of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 84 pp.; Philadelphia. 

Review of E. H. Sturtevant, Linguistic change, AJP 39.316-21. 

Review of E. L. Johnson, Historical grammar of the ancient Persian language, AJP 
39.322-3. 

Review of A. H. M. Stonecipher, Graeco-Persian names, AJP 39.323. 

Indo-European philology, AYB 1918.784-5. 

Horace on the high seas, CW 13.41-5. 

Cattle-tending and agriculture in the Avesta, JAOS 39.329-38. 

Indo-European philology, AYB 1919.793-5. 

The need of a publication fund, PG 18.768. 

University duty of original research, PG 18.795-6. 

Unpublished research, PG 18.824. 

Some big timbers of antiquity, American lumberman 2348.63. 

English word formation and etymology, Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion 213-7. 

The Latin language in the fourth century, TAPA 50.91-100. 

Studies in the Iguvine Tables, CP 15.354-69. 

The edict of Diocletian fixing maximum prices, UP law Review 69.35-47. 

The textual criticism of inscriptions, JAOS 40.289-99. 

Sonie features of word composition in Lithuanian, Slavonic studies 2.3.3-10. 

Addendum on a difficult Old Persian passage, JAOS 41.74-5. 

Horace, Odes 4.6.1-28: Another study in punctuation, CW 14.144. 

Deciphers Roger Bacon manuscript, PG 19.851-3. : 

The alleged conflict of the accents in Latin verse, TAPA 51.19-29. 

Review of E. H. Sturtevant, The pronunciation of Greek and Latin, AJP 42.183-5. 

Review of Edict of Diocletian establishing a maximum schedule of prices for com- 
modities and services throughout the Roman Empire 301 a.v., published by the 
Union Trust Company of Providence, R. I., CW 15.15-6. 

Latin as the international auxiliary language, CJ 18.38-44. 

Review of A. F. Braunlich, The indicative indirect question in Latin, CW 15.87-8. 

The baffled Hercules from Sparta, pp. 20; Lancaster, Pa.: Lancaster Press, 1923. 
[Reprint of a badly printed article in Proceedings of the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society of Philadelphia 1919-20-21, 29.85-104.] 

Latin as the international auxiliary language, pp. 31; Princeton, N. J.: American 
Classical League. 

Language and philology (‘Our debt to Greece and Rome’, Vol. 22), pp. 174; Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. 

A modern Ruso, CW 18.128. 

Variety and monotony in Plautine plots, PQ 2.164-72. Addendum to same, PQ 2.315. 


~The educated Roman and his accent, TAPA 53.63-72. 
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1926 


1927 
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Addendum on Catullus’ passer, AJP 44.353-4. 

Review of H. Giintert, Kalypso, PQ 2.73-4. 

Review of H. Giintert, Von der Sprache der Gatter und Geister, PQ 2.74-5. 

Review of O. Jespersen, Language, MLJ 7.314-6. 

The Association Guillaume Budé, CW 18.17-8. 

Words and their vagaries, Junto (student publication, UP) 2.3.3-5. 

The scientist and an international language, PAPS 63.162-70. 

The scientist and an international language, Science 59.554-5, 60.202-3. 

Likes and dislikes in elision, and the Vergilian Appendix, TAPA 54.86-97. 

Stamps and Latin, Collectors Club philatelist 3.150-6. 

Review of F. Edgerton, The Panchatantra reconstructed, PG 23.58-9. 

Review of F. Edgerton, The Panchantantra reconstructed, New York Evening Post, 
25 October, Literary review; Philadelphia Public Ledger, 26 October, Literary 
review. 

The LSA, PG 23.294. 

The LSA, Hispania 8.132-3. 

The LSA, Quarterly journal of speech education 11.199-200. 


* [With C. R. J. Scott] Latin cross word puzzles, Language notes supplement, Service 


Bureau for classical teachers (Teachers College, New York) No. 6, i-1025. 

On the reading of Latin verse, CW 18.144. 

The Oscan curse of Vibia, CP 20.243-67. 

[With J. R. Ware] The Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions of Artaxerxes II and 
Artaxerxes III, TAPA 55.52-61. 

Final -ae in Latin case-forms, Lg. 1.103-6. 

On certain personal pronouns in the Indo-Iranian dialects, Indo-Iranian studies in 
honour of Sanjana 291-3 [found only in copies with the supplement]. 

La Société de linguistique d’Amérique, Bulletin de |’Association Guillaume Budé, 
No. 9, 49-54. 

Caliga ‘chaussure de soldat’, Bulletin de la Société de linguistique de Paris 26.110-2. 

L’accentuation latine: Problémes et solutions, Revue des études latines 3.204-14. 

La lecture & haute voix des vers latins, Revue internationale de |’enseignement 
79.321-35. 

The classical movement in France, CJ 20.356-8. 

Review of L. A. Waddell, The Phoenician origin of Britons, Scots, and Anglo-Sazons, 
JAOS 45.172-4. 

Review of F. Stahlin, Das hellenische Thessalien, CP 20.192. 

The textual criticism of inscriptions (Language monograph No. 2), 76 pp.; Phila- 
delphia: LSA. 

Correspondence: The decennial bibliography, AJP 47.104-5. 

The LSA, Hispania 9.501. 

Indo-European philology, AYB 1925.1019-21. 

International auxiliary language, AYB 1925.1021-4. 

(With Edith Hall Dohan] New inscriptions from Cyprus, AJA Ser. 2, 30.249-58. 

On some animal names in Italic, Lg. 2.184-80. 

The inscription of Duenos, Lg. 2.207-22. 

(With E. H. Sturtevant] Survey of linguistic studies: Opportunities for advanced 
work in the United States (Bulletin No. 1), pp. 16; Baltimore: LSA. 

Review of Leumann-Stolz, Lateinische Grammatik: Laut- und Formenlehre®’, CJ 
22.69-74. 

Review of E. Littmann, Morgenlandische Wérter im Deutschen?, JAOS 46.248-9. 

Review of C. Autran, Introduction a l’étude critique du nom propre,grec, JAOS 46.249- 
52. 

Review of A. Meillet, Trois conférences sur les Gathas de l’Avesta, JAOS 46.2734. 

[Editor] Newbold memorial meeting, pp. 30; Baltimore: Waverly Press. Also: General 
magazine of the UP 29.185-203. 

Indo-European philology, AYB 1926.1009-11. 
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International auxiliary language, AYB 1926.1018-9. 

Summary of Glotta, Vol. 15, AJP 48.86-9, 181-2; of Glotta, Vol. 16, AJP 48.376-9. 

The -tt- in Latin quatiuor, Lg. 3.12-4. 

Word contamination in the Italic dialects, TAPA 57.51-9. 

Note on Yasna 34.11, JAOS 47.267-8. 

Oscan deketasio-, Lg. 3.187. 

Review of A. Ernout, Morphologie historique du latin?, AJP 48.92-3. 

Review of E. Goldmann, Die Duenos-Inschrift, AJP 48.93-6. 

Review of C. Callet, Le mystére du langage, Lg. 3.150-1. 

Review of J. Marouzeau, Diz années de bibliographie classique 1914-24, Vol. 1, AJP 
48.182-4. 

Review of Ernout-Riemann, Syntaze latine’, AJP 48.187-9. 

Review of A. Carnoy, La science du mot, Lg. 3.199-202. 

Review of P. Chantraine, Histoire du parfait grec, Lg. 3.202-4. 

Review of W. W. Coxe, The influence of Latin on the spelling of English words, CW 
21.15-6. 

Review of F. Muiler, Altitalisches Worterbuch, Lg. 3.262-72. 

Review of A. Klingenheben, Die Laute des Ful, Lg. 3.273-4. 

[Editor] The cipher of Roger Bacon, by William Romaine Newbold, edited with 
foreword and notes, pp. xxxii, 224; Philadelphia: UP Press. 

A linguistic institute, News letter of the Philadelphia Teachers Association 24.27-9. 

Three notes on the Gathas of the Avesta, Lg. 4.106-8. 

Summary of Glotta, Vol. 16, AJP 49.203-5. 

Lachmann’s law of vowel lengthening, Lg. 4.181-90. 

[With E. H. Sturtevant] Linguistic science and classical philology: The Linguistic 
Institute, session of 1928, CW 22.9-13. 

A syntactical shift in an Avestan passage, JAOS 48.277-9. 

The conquests of the Latin language, CJ 24.191-212. 

Review of de Vreese, Petron 39 und die Astrologie, CW 21.119. 

Review of G. Atherton, The immortal marriage, CW 21.165-7. 

Review of H. F. Standerwick, Latin roots, CW 21.181-2. 

Review of The English-Latin debt [anonymous], CW 21.182-3. 

Review of G. Lodge, Classical origins of scientific terms, CW 21.206-8. 

Review of Festschrift Meinhof, Lg. 4.128-30. 

Review of Z. Schapira, Die Bibel als Ariadnefaden im Labyrinthe der Sprachen, 
Lg. 4.150. 

Review of Indogermanisches Jahrbuch XI, Lg. 4.204. 

Review of Portucale I, Lg. 4.210. 

Review of A. S. Pedreira, De los nombres de Puerto Rico, Lg. 4.210-11. 

Review of J. Morris, The name of Oglethorpe, Lg. 4.211-2. 

Review of W. A. Read, Louisiana place-names of Indian origin, Lg. 4.212-3. 

Review of W. Gregory, Union list of serials, Lg. 4.213. 

Review of J. D. C. Pavry, The Zoroastrian doctrine of a future life, JAOS 48.285-6. 

Review of A. Meillet, Les langues dans l’Europe nouvelle?, Lg. 4.289-91. 

Review of S. Ichikawa, English influence on Japanese, Lg. 4.292. 

Review of K. Stegmann von Pritzwald, Sprache und Persénlichkeit, Lg. 4.292-3. 

The cookery inscription from Praeneste, Lg. 5.18-22. 

Summary of Glotta, Vols. 17-18, AJP 50.86-9, 295-6, 390-3. 

The labial nasal before stops in Primitive Indo-European, Donum natalicium 
Schrijnen 342-6; Nijmegen and Utrecht. 

Notice of the Linguistic Institute, second session, Quarterly journal of speech edu- 
cation 15.461-2. 

Review of A. Meillet, Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine, Lg. 5.38-44. 

Review of K. Jaberg and J. Jud, Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Stidschweiz, 
Lg. 5.45. 
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Review of E. Lokotsch, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der europdischen (germanischen, 
romanischen, und slavischen) Wérter orientalischen Ursprungs, JAOS 49.934. 

Review of H. Bauche, La langue populaire?, Lg. 5.123-5. 

Review of E. Pradez, Dictionnaire des gallicismes, Lg. 5.126-7. 

Review of A. Dauzat, Les noms de personnes’, Lg. 5.127. 

Review of E. Goldmann, Beiirdge zur Lehre vom indogermanischen Charakter der 
etruskischen Sprache I, AJP 50.215-6. 

Review of A. Senn, Kleine Litauische Sprachlehre, Lg. 5.194. 

Review of F. Specht, Szyrwids Punktay Sakimu, Lg. 5.195. 

Review of J. Schrijnen, De latijnsche genitief singularis van de o-stammen, Lg. 5.196-7. 

Review of A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroastrian studies, JAOS 49.286-9. 

Review of H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik V: Der Akzent, Lg. 5.262-5. 

Review of A. C. Juret, La phonétique latine, Lg. 5.290-3. 

On long ¢ in Latin terminations, Lg. 6.304-18. 

Summary of Glotta, Vols. 18-19, AJP 51.191-2, 386-8. 

Review of G. K. Zipf, Relative frequency as a determinant of phonetic change, Lg. 
6.85-6. 

Review of P. Crouzat and A. Fournier, Du latin a l’anglais, Lg. 6.93-4. 

Review of E. Goldmann, Beitrdge zur Lehre vom indogermanischen Charakter der 
etruskischen Sprache II, AJP 51.308-9. 

Review of Studies in honor of Hermann Collitz, Lg. 6.319-21. 

Review of Festschrift der 57. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmdnner in 
Salzburg 1929 gewidmet, Lg. 6.321-2. 

Review of A. Thumb, Handbuch des Sanskrit mit Tezte und Glossar* I, revised by 
H. Hirt, Lg. 6.328-9. 

Summary of Glotta, Vol. 19, AJP 52.281-3. 

The alleged strength of the initial syllable, Lg. 7.179-89. 

‘No Trespass’ in Latin linguistics, Classical studies in honor of John C. Rolfe 143-61; 
Philadelphia: UP Press. 

The recently published Old Persian inscriptions, JAOS 51.189-240. Reprinted as a 
Special Publication of the LSA. 

Review of A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch*, revised by J. B. Hof- 
mann, fasc. 1-2, AJP 52.81-5; fasc. 3-4, AJP 52.366-8. 

Review of T. G. Tucker, Notes on Indo-European etymologies, Lg. 7.64-5. 

Review of E. Richter, Uber die Reihenfolge der Organeinstellung beim Sprechen, Lg. 
7.150-1. 

Review of A. Meillet, Apercu d’une histoire de la langue grecque*, Lg. 7.154-6. 

Review of J. Karst, Les Ligures comme substratum ethnique dans l’Europe illyrienne 
et ouralo-hyperboréenne, AJA 35.483-4. 

Review of M. Niedermann, Précis de phonétique historique du latin, Lg. 7.284. 

Review of J. Friedrich, Hethitisch und ‘kleinasiatische’ Sprachen, and E. Fiesel, 
Etruskisch, Lg. 7.286-7. 

The sounds of Latin (Language monograph No. 12), pp. 216; Baltimore: LSA. 

The development of the Indo-European dental groups, Lg. 8.18-26. 

Summary of Glotta, Vol. 20, AJP 53.176-8. 

Summaries of articles on the Forum stele, Philologus 86.460-91 (Stroux) and Klio 
1932.1-90 (Graffunder-Laufer, Goldmann), AJA 36.548. 

Review of W. W. Goodwin, Greek grammar, revised by C. B. Gulick, CJ 27.381-4. 

Review of A. Meillet, Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine*, Lg. 8.56-7. 

Review of F. M. Stawell, A clue to the Cretan scripts, AJA 36.217-8. 

Review of A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 
Lg. 8.152-65. 

Review of B. D. Meritt, Corinth: Results of excavations conducted by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens (Vol. 8, part 1, Greek inscriptions 1896-1927), 
AJA 36.369. 
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1934 


1935 


1936 
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The record of Darius’s palace at Susa, JAOS 53.1-23; addendum 53.166. 

A new inscription of Xerxes, Lg. 9.35-46. 

Another inscription of Xerxes, Lg. 9.229-31. 

Summary of Glotta, Vol. 21, AJP 54.75-8, 384-6. 

Review of A. Meillet, Grammaire du vieux-perse?, revised by E. Benveniste, Lg. 
9.92-6. 

Review of B. C. F. Atkinson, The Greek language, CJ 28.458-60. 

Review of Association Guillaume Budé, Congrés de Nimes ... Actes du Congres, CJ 
28.620-2. 

Review of A. von Blumenthal, Die iguvinischen Tafeln, Lg. 9.214-8. 

Review of A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch*, revised by J. B. Hof- 
mann, fasc. 5-6, AJP 54.297-9. 

Review of C. D. Buck, Comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, CJ 29.63-6. 

Review of W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, Greek and Latin inscriptions (Sardis, 
Vol. 8), AJA 37.516-7. 

The name Ahuramazda, Oriental studies in honour of C. E. Pavry 200-8; London: 
Oxford University Press. 

Latin altus in a partitive meaning, Misceldnea scientifica e literdria dedicada ao 
Doutor J. Lette de Vasconcellos 1.110-5; Coimbra: Imprensa da Universidade. 

More Old Persian inscriptions, JAOS 54.34-52. 

William Romaine Newbold (article), Dictionary of American biography 13.448-9. 

Summary of Glotta, Vol. 22, AJP 55.275-7. 

Review of L. Bloomfield, Language, Lg. 10.40-8. 

Review of C. Arbenz, Die Adjektive auf -.yos, Lg. 10.52. 

Review of P. Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec ancien, Lg. 10.207-9. 

Review of A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch’, revised by J. B. Hof- 
mann, fasc. 7, AJP 55.290-1. 

Review of A. C. Juret, Systeme de la syntaze latine?, Lg. 10.297-9. 

Review of A. Meillet, Le slave commun?*, revised by A. Vaillant, Lg. 10.300-1. 

Die oskisch-umbrische Personalendung -ns, IF 53.41-4. 

Linguistic science and the orientalist (presidential address, meeting of the AOS, 
Ann Arbor, 24 April), JAOS 55.115-37. 

Again the initial syllable, Lg. 11.151-2. 

The, Firdausi celebration, UP library chronicle 3.19-20. Also PG 33.441-4. 

Summary of Glotta, Vol. 22, AJP 56.257-8. 

The etymology of Greek thanatos and its kin, Lg. 11.207-10. 

Review of A. Debrunner, Nachklassisches Griechisch, Lg. 11.42. 

Review of J. F. K. Dirichs, Die urlateinische Reklamestrophe auf dem sogenannten 
Dresselschen Drillingsgefdss des sabinischen Tépfers Dufnos (bisher Duenos), Lg. 
11.43-4. 

Review of L. Tesniére, La lutte des langues en Prusse orientale, Lg. 11.49. 

Review of H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik VI: Syntax I, Lg. 11.154-60. 

Review of A. Meillet, Introduction a l’étude comparative des langues indo-européenes’ , 
Lg. 11.160-1. : 

Review of Conférences de l’Institut de linguistique de l’Université de Paris, Année 
1933, Lg. 11.161-2. 

Review of E. Benveniste and L. Renou, Vrtra et Vréragna, Lg. 11.162-3. 

Review of O. Skutsch, Prosodische und metrische Gesetze der Iambenkirzung, Lg. 
11.163. 

Review of A. W. Read, Lezical evidence from folk epigraphy in western North America, 
Lg. 11.166. 

The present status of Old Persian studies, JAOS 56.208-25. Reprinted: AOS reprint 
series, No. 7. 

Assimilation and dissimilation, Lg. 12.245-58. 


._ Review of Atti del III Congresso internazionale dei linguisti, Lg. 12.64. 
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Review of E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatic, fasc. 1, Lg. 12.65-9. 

Review of A. Prévot, L’aoriste grec en -Onv, Lg. 12.69-71. 

Review of R. Nehrbass, Sprache und Stil der Iamata von Epidauros, Lg. 12.71. 

Review of Thesaurus linguae latinae epigraphicae 2.1, Lg. 12.72. 

Review of A. C. Baugh, A history of the English language, Lg. 12.72-5. 

Review of G. Margouliés, Petit précis de grammaire chinoise écrite, Lg. 12.79. 

Review of G. Dumézil, Textes populaires ingus, Lg. 12.80. 

Review of M. Honnorat, La langue gauloise resuscitée, Lg. 12.81. 

Review of F. Butavand, L’énigme lydienne, Lg. 12.81. 

Review of A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch?, revised by J. B. Hof- 
mann, fase. 8, AJP 57.225. 

Review of J. W. Poultney, The syntaz of the genitive case in Aristophanes, Lg. 12.302-3. 

Review of N. Fukushima, On the designation-problem of the so-called Tocharian 
language, Lg. 12.303. 

Review of E. Benveniste, Les infinitifs avestiques, Lg. 12.3034. 

Review of O. W. Heick, The ab urbe condita construction in Latin, Lg. 12.305-6. 

Review of N. Bachtin, Introduction to the study of modern Greek, Lg. 12.306-7. 


_ Review of I. C. Ward, An introduction to the Ibo language, Lg. 12.307-8. 


Review of C. R. Noyes, Etymology of early legal terminology, Lg. 12.308-9. 

On the text of Varro De lingua latina, TAPA 67.64-82. 

The Daiva-inscription of Xerxes, Lg. 13.292-305. 

Latin tepidus, Spanish-Portuguese tibio, Lg. 13.145-6. 

Review of Conférences de l’Institut de linguistique de l’Universite de Paris, Année 
1934, Lg. 13.76-7; Année 1935, Lg. 13.318. 

Review of F. W. Konig, Die Stele von Xanthos, Lg. 13. 77-9. 

Review of Thesaurus linguae latinae epigraphicae 2.2, Lg. 13.79; 2.3-4, Lg. 13.253-4. 

Review of J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Umgangssprache?, CW 30.205-6. 

Review of T. Hudson-Williams, A short grammar of Old Persian, JAOS 57.193-4. 

Review of W. Brandenstein, Die erste ‘indogermanische’ Wanderung, AJP 58.240-2. 

Review of A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch®, revised by J. B. Hof- 
mann, fasc. 9, AJP 58.372-3. 

Review of H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik VII: Syntax II, Lg. 13.246-9. 

Review of E. Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms en indo-européen, Lg. 
13.249-52. 

Review of J. Svennung, Kleine Beitrdge zur lateinischen Lautlehre, CW 31.30-1. 

Review of H. Koppelmann, Die eurasische Sprachfamilie, Indogermanisch, Koreanisch, 
und Verwandtes, Lg. 13.321-3. 

Review of H. Frisk, ‘Wahrheit’ und ‘Liige’ in den indogermanischen Sprachen, Lg. 
13.323-4. 

Review of L. Brenner, Entwicklung der Funktionen der lateinischen Konjunktion 
dum, Lg. 13.325-6. 

Review of H. Back, The synonyms for ‘child’, ‘boy’, ‘girl’ in Old English, Lg. 13.325-6. 
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INDO-EUROPEAN NEGATIVE COMPOSITION 


JAAN PUHVEL 


Harvard University 


1. FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF INDO-EUROPEAN *n- 


The functional history of the IE negative prefix, the variants of which we 
conveniently designate by their central form *y-, is an integral part of the 
history of IE composition. A classification of IE compounds, based on historical 
rather than logical considerations, would include (1) old types, generally declining 
during the historical period of [E—bahuvrihis and synthetic compounds (verbale 
Rektionskomposita), and (2) distinctly younger types—pronominal hypostatics, 
determinatives, and copulatives. 

The earliest types available to us in which *y- appears are bahuvrihis and 
(synthetic) verbal adjectives. A thorough analysis of these types is therefore 
essential for an adequate comprehension of the nature of *-. 

The bahuvrihi type has been variously explained. Whereas in earlier times a 
mechanical consideration of its semantic contents led to the assumption that it 
represents a secondary development from the determinatives with added pos- 
sessive value and conversion to adjectives (e.g. Brugmann, KZ 24.40), more 
modern theories? have made unquestionably clear the primitive and primary 
nature of the type. In the most primitive forms of IE—Vedic, Gathic, Homeric 
Greek, Gothic—the bahuvrihis are found in their greatest expansion, whereas 
the tatpurusa type is rare and still largely expressed by uncompounded elements; 
its gradual extension can be followed in the later stages of the languages.’ 

The synthetic compounds‘ form, together with the bahuvrihis, the oldest 
layer, and seem to have been the most common primitive type. A survey by 
Risch (IF 59.5) of the Greek material, which has a recognized conservative 
character, shows that about 60% of all compounds come under the heading of 
synthetics, 25-30% are bahuvrihis, and the rest are mainly hypostatics, de- 
terminatives, and occasional copulatives. 

The synthetic type comprises variants with the verbal element second (Gk. 
atvt, Skt. ayuj, Lat. coniux) and with the verbal element first (Gk. é\kexirwv, 
éd\xeoirerdos, Skt. viddd-vdsu).' This classification has only lately been recog- 
nized. The whole afvé type was classed with the tatpurusas by the Sanskrit 
grammarians, which is logically acceptable but historically impossible. 


1 Hamilton, The negative compounds in Greek 27 (Baltimore, 1899); Frisk, Gebrauch des 
Privativprdafizes im indogermanischen Adjektiv 4, 45 (Géteborg, 1941). 

? Jacobi, Compositum und Nebensaiz 83 ff. (Bonn, 1897); Brugmann, IF 18.59 ff.; Petersen, 
IF 34.249 ff. 

* Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 4.67 ff. (Heidelberg, 1928); Frisk, IF 52.288; Petersen, 
IF 34.273; Risch, IF 59.1 ff., 245 ff., 292 f.; Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1.453 (Munich 
1939). 

4 Jacobi 1 ff.; Hirt 4.25 ff. 

5 The second type concerns us only indirectly, since a priori it contains no compounds 
with the negative prefix. 
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The chief characteristic of the synthetic type is the concrete character of the 
verbal element and its frequent non-existence or secondary appearance outside 
the compound. The oldest type shows the bare verbal root (&vé), which was, 
however, extended already in IE times: by -t in Gk. dduys, Skt. isubhyt, Lat. 
comes; by -o- in Gk. imméddayos, Skt. abhram-liha, Lat. causidicus. Besides, the 
separate languages exhibit numerous individual increments. Common to Greek 
and Latin is the type in -d: Gk. deorérns, rrodurdpOns, Lat. indigena, aestuma. 

In these examples the concrete verbal elements appear exclusively in compo- 
sition. Uncompounded parallels, like most radical nouns (e.g. Gk. orié, dpaé, 
Lat. nex) show an abstract character in opposition to the compounds:* Gk. 
giyade ‘to flight’, rpoogvé ‘fugitive’. This differentiation in use is partly broken 
through; in Sanskrit, although concretes like -lih and -bhuj are restricted to 
compounds, many verbal roots can also be used as uncompounded concretes: 
dvig (masc.) ‘enemy’, (fem.) ‘hostility’. Similarly Gk. rrwt, dap, whereas Lat. 
réx, dux are borderline cases of this secondary development. Lat. réx and OIr. 
ri are found for the most part independently, but in other languages the radical 
form shows a tendency to appear in composition (Gaul. Dumnoriz, Skt. samraj), 
whereas the simplex shows extended forms (Skt. raja). The same is seen in Lat. 
dux, German Herzog. 

The appearance of the bare root has considerable historical significance. In 
the complex morphological structure of pre-migrational IE, a simple root was 
out of place. This is also borne out well by the general decrease of radical nouns 
in the various IE dialects; Balto-Slavic and Germanic have eliminated the type 
almost completely. It seems that we have to do with relics from an early period 
before the rise of the IE inflexional system. The original value of the bare root 
must be analyzed accordingly. To assume that it functioned as a complicated 
kind of relative participle’ (i.e. that the root alone was capable of assuming 
complicated grammatical functions) is to deprive inflexion of any raison d’étre. 
We assume instead that the root had no more definite value than its appearance 
indicates: it is a relic from a time when uninflected isolating juxtaposition 
reigned in IE, not unlike certain tendencies in modern analytical languages like 
English. Thus the root expressed the idea pure and simple, and only its use 
would indicate its grammatical relations. If used alone as a subject, it expressed 
the basic verbal idea, being thus a primitive action noun. It could be qualified 
by another noun in juxtaposition, and the whole expression, similarly ‘given as 
name’, could be applied appositionally to a noun as a bahuvrihi. 

If this analysis is correct, it sheds light on the essence of early IE composition: 
the primitive compounds seem to point to an original isolating type of language; 
when more synthetic grammatical structure developed, remains of the former 
type assumed the function of compounds through the fossilization of the jux- 
taposed elements and not by any active process of composition. Therefore they 
are radically different from the structure of an inflexional language, and generally 
decline in later IE. For the same reason they cannot be divided into their 


6 Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec ancien 4 (Paris, 1933). 
7 Jacobi’s explanation of synthetic composition. 
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elements by a mere process of mechanical division, since they were not com- 
pounded on the later principles of determinatives and the like. 

Gradually, through the general decrease of uncompounded radical abstracts, 
the bahuvrihi conception was obscured, and through direct association with the 
verb the synthetic forms came to be felt as a kind of compounded agent nouns or 
verbal adjectives. Hence direct creation in this sense was possible, and the 
synthetic elements could also appear in similar uncompounded use. There are 
thus two reasons why many of the synthetic verbal elements exist only in 
compounds: the disappearance or replacement of the primitive abstracts, and 
the expansion of the compounded bahuvrihi concretes. 

This conception would show the original close connection between the syn- 
thetic compounds and the bahuvrihis by demonstrating the necessity of the 
original bahuvrihi conception of both types and thereby the uniform origin of 
early IE composition and the use of *n-. 

What has been said about the root type applies also to the extensions -t, 
-o-, and -d; it seems likely that abstract (or collective) value is original in all of 
them. 

The abstract is seen in Skt. stut ‘praise, hymn’, samit ‘meeting’, but this type 
is generally extended to -tis (ayvws : yvaous, tgubhrt : bhrtis). That a concrete 
sense developed secondarily, through bahuvrihi intermediary, is made probable 
by frequent exclusive appearance in compounds and by the very vagueness of 
the meaning, which can show rather indifferently active or passive value, exactly 
as in the bare root type (vj(¢)is ‘unknowing’, éfvé ‘unyoked, unmarried’). In 
Sanskrit, the active value predominates (ndémadhds, igubhrt), and the passive 
value is rare (devacrut); in Greek, on the other hand, the passive value is promi- 
nent, but many forms have a double sense: a&yvws ‘unknown’ and ‘unknowing’; 
jurBpws ‘half-eaten’, but apoBpws ‘eating raw meat’; dxuns ‘untiring’, but dovpixuns 
‘slain by a spear’.® 

The same original vagueness of the concrete meaning is seen in the thematic 
type. Gk. réuos means ‘a cut’; in a concrete sense it appears in composition in 
bahuvrihi use, e.g. AWorduos ‘associated with stone-cut’, a meaning which can 
develop into active or passive. In this common type accentual differentiation is 
essential to avoid serious handicaps of comprehension: Aordyos ‘cutting stone’ : 
&rouos ‘not cut’. From such oppe=ition resulted the non-synthetic use as agent 
nouns: Gk. répos ‘cut’ : rouds ‘cutter’, Skt. vdras ‘choice’ : vards ‘suitor’. 

The -d type is originally abstract-collective: Gk. rouy, dvy7, Lat. fuga. That 
agent-noun value is secondary here is indicated by its absence from Sanskrit 
and by its compounded character, which points to original bahuvrihi conception 
(Lat. transfuga, aestuma). ; 

The verbal adjectives in -tos are not generally considered synthetic, but a 
number of striking correspondences with the other types may warrant a similar 
interpretation. This is particularly important since these verbal adjectives are 
among the earliest and most frequent compounds with *n-.° 
IE -to(s) is the thematic variant of the root extended by -t, and the two 


8 Buck, Cl.Ph. 12.173 ff. 
® Frisk 4 f. 
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types are found side by side (Gk. rpoBdxs : xpdBdrnros, &yvws : &yvwros). Un- 
compounded forms (Gk. @avaros, Skt. ghdtas, Lat. lectus) are used as abstracts. 
This is old, as is shown by ablaut differences. It seems that the accent was 
on the root syllable in the use as abstracts, but on the ultima in corresponding 
verbal adjectives. Thus to IE *kleutom ‘a hearing’, Avestan sraotem, Gothic hliup, 
corresponds the Skt. concrete ¢rutds ‘heard’, and Greek has the alternation 
Oavaros : Ovnrés. Parallel to -d there are feminine abstracts in -ta (Gk. rwurn, 
Lat. mulia),’° and the general agreement of @avaros, Ovnrés, xwurh with ropos, 
Touos, roun is complete. Another fact illustrates the connection between the 
-tos/-ta types and those previously analyzed: where other dialects like 
Indo-Iranian and Italic concretized abstracts in -t, Greek shows parallel forms 
with -t-d: -dévrns, Skt. -hat; aynorhs, Skt. dmad; émiorarns, Lat. antistes. 

This general parallelism of -tos with the other types leads us to the assumption 
of similar bahuvrihi origin for the verbal adjectives in -tos. 

Languages where the -ios formation has been drawn into the verbal system 
with subsequent generalization and expansion, as Sanskrit and Latin, are of little 
value here, whereas the conservative character of Greek and particularly Homeric 
usage have to be given most consideration. In Homer the verbal adjectives in 
-tos are found to occur mainly in composition;'' many of the forms are barred 
from uncompounded use, e.g. -xunros, -ddixros, dioros, &eAmros, 4pOiros. The Rig- 
Veda has only dksitas, Latin only invitus. Vagueness of the original meaning is 
seen here as well. The predominant sense has become a past and passive one, 
but this is mainly due to the widespread incorporation of the type into the 
verbal system. Active value is seen in ddvvqdaros ‘pain-killing’ (contrast ’Apnidaros 
‘slain by Ares’), aioros ‘unknown’ or ‘not knowing’, avénros ‘not understanding’. 
Important is the fact that Greek compounds with -ros are ‘two-ending adjectives’ 
like the bahuvrihis and the thematic synthetics, i.e. the last element still shows 
the generic inflexibility of a noun. This type is distinctly older than the general 
uncompounded three-ending variety. 

Greek has the twofold type dxauaros, dxunros. Although historical develop- 
ment differentiated their makeup, both reflect a bahuvrihi; but dxayaros retains 
a closer bahuvrihi feeling and more direct association with xauaros because of 
phonetic similarity. This conception is supported by the parallelism of 
axduas > axuns. 

There are in Greek genuine bahuvrihis with the -/os suffix, the latter adding 
nothing to the meaning: axjdecros = axndns; aré\eoros = dreAns. In Sanskrit we 
find anaptas ‘without water’, in Latin insegestus ‘not sown’, intempestus ‘un- 
seasonable’. This seems to point to a time when the bahuvrihi notion was still 
vividly felt in the verbal adjectives and was thereby conducive to the transfer 
of -tos to purely nominal bahuvrihis as a characteristic suffix like Skt. -ka 
(amanas-ka ‘idpwv’). 

IE -tos is used to form adjectives from nouns, giving the sense of ‘provided 
with’: Gk. rrepwrés, Oavuards, Lat. honestus, barbatus. Lat. laudaétus and partitus 
belong strictly to the same type, which could thus be described as a ‘denominative 


10 Carruthers, Cl.Ph. 26.181 ff. 
1 Buck-Petersen, A reverse index of Greek nouns and adjectives 469 (Chicago, n.d.). 
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participle’. But here also the connection with the verbal system is purely sec- 
ondary. The type has its independent origin, which is perhaps best sought in an 
abstraction from a compounded bahuvrihi type, where the suffix naturally came 
to possess the meaning ‘provided with’: ayévnros = ayerys. 

On IE abstracts are based two remarkable types of Greek synthetics, both of 
which are individual Greek innovations. It is noteworthy that we here see 
bahuvrihi character; it seems highly likely that we are witnessing processes 
closely related to the one we have assumed for IE. The first is the type in 
-s (apavys, dceBys). The suffix -7s is the common IE ending of bahuvrihis 
which contain s-stem neuters as their second element (Gk. pévos : etjperns; Skt. 
manas : sumanés). 

It is probable that the following were originally bahuvrihis of the same kind: 
doeBys (céBas), adens (S¢0s), 4BAaBHs (BAGBos). By uncompounded parallels of more 
immediate verbal nature, which in this case happen to be their logical opposites— 
ceuvos, decdds, BAaBepds—they were drawn into a verbal semantic circle; as a 
result, new forms could be created directly from verbal roots after the pattern 
of the existing ones, e.g. ddavns, domadns in opposition to davepds, spadepos ; downs, 
Grevpns, aTUXNS. 

The other suffix, -ywy, corresponds closely to -7s, being the long-grade bahuvrihi 
ending of n-stem neuter abstracts: rpayua : arpayywv. The type was con- 
ceived as synthetic verbal adjectival, and new instances were created directly: 
adpaipwr, ddanuwv, adpadns, adans without any *dpadua, *danua or *ppados, *5dos. 
The isolated vijorts may be a synthetic based on an old -tzs abstract. 

We have attempted to trace the consistent development of the synthetic 
type of composition out of primitive action nouns and its original bahuvrihi 
character, hoping thereby to demonstrate the uniform nature of early IE com- 
position and also, particularly, of the original use of the negative prefix. We thus 
assume that *n- in primary use was originally confined to bahuvrihis. The at- 
tested varieties are as follows: 

1.. Ordinary bahuvrihis: 
la. without change of ending: Gk. &eos ; Skt. adevas 
lb. with thematizing (adjectivizing) increment in consonant stems: 
avvdpos ; anudras 
lc. with generic adaptation of ending: &riyos (run) ; agankas (canka) 
id. with ablaut modification of ending: aredys, &ppwv ; atejas 
le. with change of increment (other than generic; possibly original 
adjectivization): avadxis (a\xn) ; Lat. imbellis (bellum) 
lf. with addition of increment (other than thematizing): GKnoeoTos ; 
anaptas, amanaskas; Lat. insegestus 
lg. with change or addition of increment and thematization: aré\e(a).0s ; 
aputriyas 
2. Synthetic bahuvrihis: 
2a. bare root: atvé; ayuj 
2b. -¢ increment: dduys 
2c. thematized root: &royos 
2d. thematized -t increment: &¢6:ros ; aksitas; Lat. invitus 
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Parallel creations were present in the separate dialects (e.g. Gk. ddans, ddanuwr). 
A spread from synthetic bahuvrihis to primary participles or verbal adjectives 
may have occurred already in IE (Skt. dvidvdn, Lat. insciéns, Goth. unwitands). 
Later developments were manifold and varied. The Indic preference for composi- 
tion and negative expression brought about a wide expansion of the use of 
*n-, already seen in the Rig-Veda, a spread to verbal adjectives and participles 
in general and to practically every kind of nominal expression. Homeric Greek 
shows that remarkable restraint which is our main source for the investigation 
of IE conditions, and even in later Greek the expansion is slow and gradual.” 


2. NATURE OF THE NEGATIVE PREFIX 


We distinguish the following ‘negative categories’: 

1. negative proper: the sentence negative IE *ne 

2. privative: *n- in bahuvrihis 

3. reversive: *n- and *ne in other categories 
Between the use of *y- in the primitive compositional types (ordinary and 
synthetic bahuvrihis) and its use in determinative composition (karmadharaya) 
there is the same radical difference in kind as between the types themselves. For 
conclusions about the primitive nature of *n- we have to consider only the 
primitive types; the common later use in determinatives is secondary, developed 
through transfer of *y- from the older types, much’ as the adverbial element 
*dus- is carried over from the bahuvrihis (évcdaiuw», durmanas) to newer 
composition (Avorapis, durjanas). 

The value of *n- in bahuvrihis is privative or separative. Thus, a&a:s means 
‘no-child-having, without child’, or rather ‘child not there’; the latter would 
seem rather close to the purely negative meaning that we ascribe to the sentence 
negative *ne. However, there is a radical functional difference: *ne is foreign to 
bahuvrihis, even in Balto-Slavic where it is generally used in composition. These 
facts refute the contention that there is no very deep difference between sentence 
and word negatives,!* and even induce doubts about any original connection 
between *n- and *ne. 

In the newer types, on the other hand, the negatives form a compositional 
element which contributes to bring about a compounded notion through synthesis 
with another element. This new notion is in its essence positive. The whole 
expression does not basically denote non-existence or non-activity; rather, it 
states that the original semantic content of the second element is excluded. 

The need for the definition of such new notions in compounds is present also 
in verbs. Whenever *ne comes to form a close semantic link with a verb and 
unites with it into a single notion, the verbal compound is of the same nature 
as the determinative compounds with *n-: we have a notion defined through 
exclusion, not a denial of a notion. As unholy is about the same as profane, so 
Gk. otk &@ is ‘I forbid’, and ot} gnu is ‘I deny’; similarly OSI. velétz ‘bid’, neveléti 
‘forbid’."4 

12 Cf, Frisk for Greek, Indo-Iranian, Latin, Germanic; Hamilton for Greek. 

13 E.g. Hirt 4.49, 5.390, 7.69. 


144 Cf. Miklosich, Vgl. Grammatik der slavischen Sprachen 4.173 (Vienna, 1868-74); 
Delbriick, Vgl. Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen 2.522 f. (Strassburg, 1897). 
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Both these uses are secondary and closely parallel. In both, the negative has 
undergone a transfer and a kind of semantic mutation. From bahuvrihis, *7- is 
expanded to determinatives through the intermediary of the synthetic variety, 
and acquires a value which tends more and more to obscure the original sense 
because of the gradual decay of the bahuvrihi type; *ne is transplanted to verbs 
as a word negative, and undergoes a semantic shift by being transferred from its 
stressed sentence position into the equilibrium of semantic stress which charac- 
terizes a compound. 

In nominal composition, *ne is found sporadically in the newer use (de- 
terminative composition or synthetics with faded bahuvrthi character, e.g. Skt. 
na-pumsaka, Lat. nefas, nescius), which seem to result from semantic combina- 
tion similar to the one seen in verbs, or from late analogical substitution. 

We shall now attempt to analyze the intrinsic nature of *y- in its primitive 
bahuvrihi use. 

Beside the general category of bahuvrihis with nominal first element, authorita- 
tively explained by Petersen’s general principle of primitive name-giving, there 
is a slightly different group, the é@eos type.'® 'The general explanation for this is 
the one that Jacobi sought for bahuvrihi in general, namely ‘Univerbierung’ 
from a time when the verb ‘to be’ was merely implied in appositional expressions. 
This explanation is accepted for the éveos type even by the opponents of Jacobi’s 
general approach (e.g. Petersen, IF 34.282). The type is thus explained as 
originating from primitive elliptic clauses in apposition, which is actually the 
same as the original isolating juxtaposition or ‘name-giving’ that we have 
assumed previously: Gk. dpi évBeos ‘a mind, therein God’; xpids éepos ‘a ram, 
thereon wool’; Skt. naro vyargah ‘a man, limb(s) off’. 

It seems likely that the *n- type belongs to the same category; &#eos seems to 
be the opposite of év#eos. Taking *n- as an adverbial element of original separative 
value is the most natural way to account for the *n- bahuvrihis. Here Balto- 
Slavic offers useful evidence. This group has eliminated *n- (except for relics 
like OS], 9-rodti ‘é¢pwv’), and uses in composition the sentence negative *ne. 
The process can be reconstructed thus: the elimination of *n- dates from a time 
when the bahuvrihi use had already been overshadowed by determinatives; 
Balto-Slavic went one step further and began using reversive *ne- in nominal 
expressions as in verbs. Bahuvrihis with ne- are practically non-existent; some 
may have assumed it (e.g. OSI. ne-bogii and perhaps neplody) or retain traces of 
original *n- (grod%). But mainly we find instead parallels of the é&@eos type 
with more vivid concrete adverbs of separative value: OSI. bezbogii ‘aGeos’, 
bezdrokit “éxep’, ubogt ‘poor’, cf. nebogii. Vondrak'* claims these forms to be 
hypostatic (bez boga > bezbogii as & xepadf to éyxépados) ; but this is unlikely if 
we consider the probable antiquity of the type and the original value of bez as 
a separative adverb (Skt. bahis ‘out, forth, off’). It is, rather, probable that the 
hypostatic conception was secondarily felt to be inherent in the type when 
bez had come into use as a preposition ‘without’; OSI. clovéki bezbogi ‘man, God 
off? > ‘man without God’; similarly Gk. avjp &6eos ‘man, God off’? > ‘man, no- 

16 Brugmann, IF 18.127. 

16 Vgl. slavische Grammatik 1.676 (Gottingen, 1906-08). 
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God(-having)’. In u-bogi, u- has been compared with Skt. ava, Gk. ot” as 
containing a similar separative adverb. Giintert (IF 40.186 ff.) makes an in- 
genious and complicated attempt to demonstrate the origin of Gk. od from the 
adverb Skt. ud ‘up, forth’ and to prove the semantic aspects by similar examples. 
We cannot accept Giintert’s approach, since it fails to demonstrate how od 
could become the predominant sentence negative from bahuvrihis of the éeos 
type and disappear again from bahuvrihis, and why it did not instead supersede 
the negative prefix. Still, Giintert has indicated an approach which might 
prove more fruitful when applied to IE *n-. 

The use of separative adverbs in bahuvrihis is common throughout IE where 
the bahuvrihi is still alive. Besides the Balto-Slavic cases the following types 
illustrate the point: Skt. nirdevas ‘God off’, adevas; vihastas ‘hand(s) off’, axep; 
Lat. expers ‘apephs’, excors ‘adpwv’, exsomnis ‘&urvos’, exlex ‘&vouos’.”® Gk. dropdidvos 
‘irritus’ may be a similar bahuvrihi. Germanic examples are Goth. uswéna, OE 
orwéne, OHG urwéni ‘exspes’, OE orbléde, OHG urploti ‘exsanguis’, OHG 
urherzt ‘excors’. There are besides, in OE and OHG, a group of words which 
show a negative prefix Z- and d- respectively.’ These point to PGmc. @ and 
IE é; they are probably instances of the adverbial root *é.° This explanation is 
made particularly probable by the bahuvrihi character of several of the words: 
OE &-menn ‘avavipos’, &-not ‘axpetos’, OHG a-teilo “duepys’ , 4-wiggi ‘évosos’, Lango- 
bardian 4-mund ‘without guardian, free’. As bahuvrihis are found in relics only 
in the old Germanic dialects (except Gothic), these cases clearly illustrate the 
primitive character of the type. 

We assume that a similar practice was present in IE where an adverbial root 
of separative meaning was used in bahuvrihis. It is thus suggested that the 
affinities of the negative prefix are to be sought among IE concrete adverbial 
roots, perhaps the widespread group illustrated by Avest., Goth., OHG ana, 
Gk. ava, Slav. na, with the original meaning ‘along, forth, off’.”! 


3. FoRM OF THE NEGATIVE PREFIX 


The form of the negative prefix is intimately connected with two important 
features of early IE phonology: the loss of laryngeals and the allophonic varia- 
tion of resonants.” 


17 Meillet-Vendryes, T'raité de grammaire comparée des langues classiques 545 (Paris’ 
1927). » 

18 A later development seems to have confused the original picture, especially in Greek. 
The &@es bahuvrihis date from a time when & etc. were purely adverbial expressions, 
as still seen in Homer: & 8’ &yaye xXtolns Bowohida, where the ablatival genitive is self- 
sufficient and & merely strengthens it. With the development of prepositional value, 
many of the bahuvrihis could be interpreted as hypostatics, like Slavic bez. It is uncertain 
in cases like érivos and ézxvovs ‘out of breath’ whether we have to do with original 
bahuvrihis or with later hypostatics. 

19 Fowler, The negatives of the Indo-European languages 32 (Chicago, 1896); Gray, Lg. 
1.127. 

*0 Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wb. der indogermanischen Sprachen 1.95 (Berlin und Leipzig, 
1930); Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Wb. 280 (Bern, 1949-). 

*1 Walde-Pokorny 1.58; Pokorny 39. 

2 Cf. in general Sturtevant, Indo-Hittite laryngeals (Baltimore, 1942); Lehmann, Proto- 
Indo-European phonology (Austin, 1952). 
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In our discussion, the following symbols are used: 


S__ syllabic 

N _non-syllabic 

O  obstruent (incl. s) 
H siaryngeal 

/ pause 


The allophones of the resonants (semivowels) have been described by Edgerton 
(Lg. 19.83 ff.). 

If the negative prefix is connected with ava etc., we must assume an original 
a-colored laryngeal (Hitt. h(#) or nil). In any case consistency requires that 
some laryngeal be posited before an otherwise initial resonant no less than 
before an otherwise initial vowel; for a resonant is always potentially syllabic 
and hence vowel-like in character. This consideration dictates the assumption of 
an initial voiced laryngeal (lost in Hittite), e.g. in Hitt. u-it-ta-an : Gk. ézos, 
besides a voiceless laryngeal in w-e-ik-zi : éxwv, vi-e-e8-tin : &vymw. It may be 
preferable to reconstruct the primitive form simply as a laryngeal plus the 
resonant n (*Hn). As long as the laryngeals were intact, the prefix always ap- 
peared in its syllabic form; for it is a corollary of the foregoing statements that 
every IE word originally had an initial obstruent or laryngeal. Hence we obtain 
the formulae 


NHn0O /Hn0 SHxn0 
NHnHN /HnHN SHnHN 
NHnHS /HnHS SHnHS 


The decisive step was the loss of the laryngeals. In the new situation that 
now arose, the allophonic rules for resonants had their effect: NHnO and /HnO 
gave NnO and /n0 respectively; NHnHN and /HnHN lost their laryngeals with 
compensatory lengthening of the resonant, yielding NaN and /izN; NHnHS 
and /H7HS also lost their laryngeals, and the resonant thereupon assumed 
the allophonic variant regular between non-syllabic and syllabic (Sievers’ law), 
NHvHS yielding NnS after a light syllable, NnnS after a heavy syllable or 
pause; /HnHS became /nS. In the remaining variants, SHnO gave SnO if S 
was a vowel; if it was a resonant, the result was NnO. SHnHN yielded SnN, and 
SHnHS yielded SnS. 

We thus posit the following forms of the negative prefix for IE after the 
laryngeals had been lost: 


la. N-n-O, /n-O (before original non-laryngeal, from NH70, /Hn0; or 
from SH7n0 with resonant S) 
lb. S-n-O (before original non-laryngeal) 
S-n-N (before original laryngeal; in case of resonant N restricted to 
position after short syllabic) 
2a. N-nn-S (after heavy syllable); /N-yn-S 
2b. N-n-S (after light syllable); /n-S 
S-n-S 
3. N-i-N, /i-N (before original laryngeal; in Greek, if N is resonant, 
voiced laryngeal only; before 7 not at all) 
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Analogical extension of types took place: la and 1b were positional variants, 
exactly like 2a and 2b; but 1 was also in allophonic variation with 2. Hence, 
after the original pattern of resonant allophones had been broken, the syllabic 
forms la and 2a, being more distinctive, tended to prevail at the expense of the 
non-syllabic variants, and yielded the most familiar forms of the prefix; *n- is 
seen in Skt. a-, Gk. a- Lat. in-, Goth. un-, Olr. é- or in-; *nn- in Skt. an-, Gk. 
dv- Goth. un-, Olr. an-. That analogy has been highly operative in this, the 
most prolific type, is shown also by later facts. Thus in Latin, when phonetic 
development threatened to differentiate the types, the probable higher frequency 
of the preconsonantal variety n- > in- led to its generalization at the expense of 
mn- > an-. 

There may be remains of the non-syllabic variety also. We find in Greek traces 
of the sequence S-n-N after short syllabic. Several obscure etymologies can be 
explained by this assumption as fossiled synthetic compounds with the negative 
prefix. ‘ 

Gk. vé6os ‘illegitimate, born out of wedlock’, opp. yvjovs, is labeled ‘obscure’ 
by Boisacq, ‘unerklart’ by Hofmann. We explain vé@os as a synthetic based on 
the root *Xyedh- ‘lead, lead home, marry’. This grade is seen in Skt. vadhis, 
Avestan vada ‘wife’; Lith. vedi, OSI. vedo ‘lead; marry’; here belongs probably 
Gk. d0\ov, Hom. aebdov (*X wedh-) ‘prize in a contest; carried off’, but not Attic 
édvov (*Yyed-), Hom. éedva (*Y yed-), OE wituma ‘dowry’ with different obstruent 
and laryngeal. The development of vdfos was *SHnXyodhos > *Snyodhos > 
*nyodhos (generalization of this grade) > *vrofos > vdos. 

Such generalizations of two non-syllabic resonants initially in a word were 
found in the various IE dialects; certain combinations are abundant in Sanskrit 
(nyafic, vyavigas, vrajati), and some specimens are discernible in historical Greek: 
ura; Bporés; BAaE (Skt. mlecchati, Lat. flaccus, Olr. mlén) beside padaxés :* 
*conyvuut; *¢Aaows. The general Greek tendency is to eliminate such combi- 
nations, and the cluster v¢- must have lost its ¢ in very early times; no traces of 
‘position’ survive in Homeric meter. v660s also lost its grammatical character of 
compound early, and appears as a ‘three-ending adjective’. Thus vd40s would be 
a synthetic compound of the type arouos, meaning literally ‘not associated with 
wedlock’. Should there be objections to this rendering and insistence on a 
primitive ‘not wed’, the etymology would still stand; the semantic shift would be 
similar to and probably connected with that of 7i@e0s (‘widowed’ > ‘single’). It 
seems that for the Greeks the word had a negative flavor, since it is found in 





28 In these reconstructions, X = a voiceless a-colored laryngeal (Hitt. A(h) or nil), 
Y = a voiceless e-colored laryngeal (lost in Hittite), Z = a voiced e-colored laryngeal 
(Hitt. } or nil). 

23 uadaxés had an initial voiceless laryngeal, as is shown by ‘position’ in Homeric meter 
(ebv§ et paraxf Il. 9.618; ated 5 wadraxotor Od. 1.56). Its allophonic history in formulae is as 
follows: 1. /HmlS.> /mlS; 2. possibly also to /mjlS; 3. NHmls > NmlS (after heavy syl- 
lable); 4. to NmjlS (after light syllable); 5. SHmjlS remains in *hyadaxos; 6. in other IE 
languages it generally gives SmjlS. No traces survive of 1 and 3. Upon spread to position 
after short syllabic, 2, 4, and 6 developed the allophone SmlS seen in Bat etc., which was 
generalized in the dialects. Similar to these is the allophonic origin of puvjpza, Bpords, 
*cpiyyvige (&ppnxros; retxos re pyteav, Il. 12.198), *¢rdovos (oriPecor Aagiows, Il. 1.189). 
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enumerations of negative compounds (e.g. véfov yap kal dvéyyvov Kal dviepov 
djoouev abrdv raida, Plato, Polit. 461 b). 

This seems to us the most plausible approach. We may note, however, that 
the only previous suggestion for vé80s, a connection with Skt. andhas ‘blind’, 
described as ‘trés douteux’ by Boisacq, may also have gained in plausibility 
through the laryngeal theory. Semantically it is supported by oxérws, and the 
general parallelism of ambhas, alpas : végos (*Hnebh- with voiceless laryngeal), 
Aaapés is in its favor. As in opposition to these dos never ‘makes position’ in 
Homeric meter, we should assume a voiced laryngeal and set up *Znodh-. 

Gk. vw64s ‘sluggish’, has been connected with S@oua:, but can also be explained 
as containing the IE root *Zyedh- ‘strike, push, rush’: Ved. vddhati ‘slay’, 
vadhar ‘deadly weapon’; Skt. vadhas ‘murder, slayer’; Avestan vdddya- ‘push 
off, repel’, vadar ‘weapon’; Gk. évoois < *évfo8ors ‘shaking’, (¢)dOéw ‘push, rush, 
impel’. vw4s would thus be a bahuvrihi like 46\a67s from a neuter abstract 
*Zyddhos which gave *nyddhés > *vfwhys > vw6ys, or an analogical synthetic like 
adarns. 

Important in this connection are the Greek types vixeoros, avixeoros (beside 
dvaxeoros) ; vwvupos, avmvupos ; vnxepdns (beside dxepdys). They show almost ex- 
clusively bahuvrihis (ordinary and synthetic); besides, most of them are com- 
paratively rare, unproductive forms which are declining and belong mainly to 
the archaic poetical language. We must take exception to the long current 
explanation of these types.* vn- is explained as containing the sentence negative 
*ne- contracted with the initial vowel of the second element (ve ++ axeoros > 
vixeoros), the vn- remaining as a type after the elimination of *ve and being thus 
extended (vy-xepdys). 

Besides the general objections which may be deduced from the preceding 
development, there are a number of reasons against this assumption. The 
contraction is questionable; the attribution of analogical character to old 
bahuvrihis like yyxepsjs is not convincing; and above all, the assumption that 
vn- is a relic generally supplanted by od is refuted by the clear absence of ot 
from composition. If vn- remained because the contours of the negative had been 
obscured by contraction, but the certainly much larger group with preconsonantal 
*ye assumed o-, it is hard to see why there is in Greek not a single bahuvrihi 
or synthetic showing o’-. The whole explanation is based on disregard of func- 
tional aspects. 

Correspondences like vixeoros : dvnxerros : dvaxeoros, vndens : avndens : dvedens, 
vevupos : dvavunos” show traces of the IE allophones 2a and 2b; the leveling 
into types has here not led to the complete elimination of the non-syllabic 
grade, but to its limited coexistence with the syllabic variant. The origin of the - 
lengthened vowel is obscure. The vocalic initials of the second elements pre- 
suppose an original laryngeal, and the largely ‘prothetic’ nature of these initials 
(e.g. dvqvwp : dvqp, Ved. nd; viovupos : dvoua, Skt. néma) makes us posit a pri- 
marily original *H .-. Whether the long vowel has to do with a primitive laryn- 
geal or is due to a rhythmic principle in Greek, it is clear that it contains no 


4 E.g. Brugmann, KVG 310 (1933); Hirt 4.50. 
25 A useful though incomplete list by Gray, Lg. 1.119 f. 
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part of the first element; there are many cases which illustrate this, e.g. dve7- 
KeoTos, edwovupos, venders (vhveuos), ivvarpov (avqvucros), jvopea (avqvwp). This theory 
also accounts for words like Gk. vamrws (¢eros < *Zyeg*os), where the original 
digamma has impeded satisfactory explanation. *»ferws was a case like *yfo6os, 
the ¢ being lost at an early stage; but contrary to vos, the word retained its 
compound character and joined the category of vjxecros. 

The grade N-i-N, /i-N was shortened in certain IE dialects (e.g. Germanic) 
and thus became indistinguishable from N-n-N. Where *f- remained (Indic, 
Greek, Italic), the type was often doomed to isolation and disappearance through 
phonetic developments which separated it from *y-. Some traces are distin- 
guishable in Vedic meter: dsat < *NHnHsnt, ddevas, dripitas. In Greek there 
are about a dozen words exhibiting vy- from *f-, and in all cases but one there 
are analogical parallels with 4- (e.g. vnxepins, vaworpos, vnwevOys ; vi(¢)es). If the 
second N was a resonant, *f- in Greek could derive its length only from a voiced 
laryngeal (except before 7 where the voiced laryngeal remained and the com- 
bination gave ¢, hence &-{vt); the single case found supports this: vf(¢)s, 
Hitt. hu-u-i-tar (cf. IHL 50 f.). Before a non-syllabic resonant in Greek, a voice- 
less laryngeal remained after a syllabic as preaspiration of the resonant; it is 
seen in compounds like Hom. avvédedos, avédedos < *é-hv-; &ddogos.”” Finally, 
if an be admitted as an Italic reflex of *#-, Oscan-Umbrian an- may be con- 
sidered a generalization of the results of yn- and 7-. 

26 Between non-syllabics the laryngeal was lost here as elsewhere (vé6os). Cases where 


végos ‘makes position’ originate in initial or postsyllabic position; the other variant is 
seen in rodéuow vidos I]. 17.243. 
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1. PRIMARY AND SECONDARY /3 anp rd. The primary type of these two con- 
sonant clusters represents the PGmc. status when the two consonants were 
not due to the contraction of an intermediate vowel, whereas the secondary was 
the result of this contraction. In the primary type! both Gothic and Old Norse 
show that / exerted an occlusive force on the following 5; cf. PGmce. *sté-staldé 
> *sté-stal-S > Goth. stai-stal-d [not *stai-stal-}] ‘acquired’; PGmc. *haldé > 
PN *hal-3 > *hal-d [not *hal-b] > ON halt ‘hold’. Only Gothic shows that r 
exerted an occlusive force upon 3; cf. Goth. waur-d [not *waur-}] ‘word’, but 
ON or-d. For Old Norse we may then postulate the primary status as ld : rd. 

In the later secondary type, due to the loss of an intervening vowel, the primary 
status was preserved in that ld replaced an earlier 13, while rd remained un- 
altered: cf. *talid6 > talda > talda ‘spoke’, but *spuridé6 > spurda ‘asked’, 
never *spurda; talda corresponds to vil-da < *wil-36 ‘wished’, and spurda to 
ord. It is clear, then, that in the secondary type r never exerted an occlusive 
force upon &. Further evidence to this effect is that wherever the cluster rd 
(< *rdd) arose through contraction, it developed secondarily to rd; cf. *herdid6 
> *hirdda > hirdda > hirda > hirda ‘tended’, *werdid6 > *wirdda > *wirdda 
> virda > virda ‘valued’. 

The 3 in the forms hirda and virda is of later origin than the 3 in spurda. 
In the secondary type hirda (> hirda), the cluster rd reverted to rd, the normal 
secondary type (as in spurda), which was also in accord with the primary type 
(ord). A parallel reversal to the primary type occurred in 13 > ld (cf. talda > 
talda, on a level with vil-da). Later, another analogical form, hirta, was created 
beside hirda and hirda. Noreen explains hiria as derived from *hird-ta, with the 
t-suffix borrowed from the type rzn-ta ‘robbed’ in order to differentiate the tense 
forms pres. hirda and pret. hirda.2 Though it is obvious that the ¢-suffix was 
borrowed from the type rzn-ta, Noreen’s assumption that this borrowing had 
the purpose of differentiating the tense forms is far from convincing, in view 
of the types senda ‘send’ : senda ‘sent’, skipta ‘shift’ : skipta ‘shifted’. It seems 
much more plausible to assume that the form hirta was derived not from a hy- 
pothetical form *hir3-ta (as Noreen assumes) but from the phonetically correct 
form hirda. The voiceless stop t < }, which was the result of assimilation with 
the preceding voiceless consonant, was never substituted for the voiced spirant 
3 but only for the corresponding voiced stop d; cf. the borrowing of ¢ for d from 
the type renta in vena ‘to expect’ : venda > venta, bynna (with original nn) 












































1 The corresponding WGmc. forms of the primary type are omitted, since in West Ger- 
manic original *d suffered a spontaneous shift to d, which has no bearing upon the occlusive 
force of | and r. 

2 Cf. Noreen, Aisl. Gram.‘ §238 Anm. 2: ‘Spatere formen wie hirta (aus hird-ta) haben zur 

_ verdeutlichung des tempus nach der analogie anderer verba mit lautgesetzlichem ¢ (wie 
‘ réna rauben, pret. renta) t angenommen.’ 
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‘to make thin’ : bynda > pynta. A proof of this hypothesis is that the rt-form 
appeared only when the rd-form was preserved beside the rd-form; thus hirda 
: hirda > hirta, but never virda > *virta because the form virda was preserved 
only in the oldest MSS,* and had disappeared by the time that d was supplanted 
by. t. The ¢ in hirta, then, could have been only indirectly borrowed from the type 
renta, i.e. from the intermediate type venda > venta (cf. hirda > hirta), con- 
taining a stop d (< *d) as a result of the occlusive force of the preceding nasal. 
The cluster rd in the type hirda then suffered two phonetic changes: either it 
reverted to the primary cluster rd (hirda > hirda) or the d was supplanted 
by ¢ (hirda > hirta) after the pattern of the type venda > venta. The retention 
of the anomalous form hirta may have been favored by the preterit type skorta 
(< *skortta < *skort-ba < *skort-5a) ‘lacked’. 

2. Tega ‘To sHow’. This verb is not recorded in the preterit tense, but the 
past participle tegat, as well as the present tense of the mediopassive,‘ shows 
that it belongs to the weak 6n-class. It obviously represents a secondary forma- 
tion based upon the stem *tig- (with a low-grade vowel of the first ablaut series) 
of the strong verb *tthan (Goth. tethan) > tjd ‘to point out, show’, preserved 
in the adjective tig-enn ‘pointed out, famous, distinguished’ and in the derivative 
formations tig-n ‘exalted rank, honor’, tig-na ‘to exalt, to honor’. Hence we should 
expect a form *tiga instead of tega. All the 6n-verbs of the type *tiga retain the 
vowel 7; only a very few show a-umlaut of 7 to e, and even these retain the form 
with original 7 as a doublet (cf. dvina, dvin-enn : dvina, dvena ‘to dwindle’; *svina 
[OHG suinan], svin-enn : svina, svena ‘to fade away, subside’). So far as I have 
discovered, the original vowel 7 was never completely discarded for e except in 
the case of *tiga > tega. 

If the vowel e in tega were due to a-umlaut, we should expect to find the form 
*tiga persisting also. It is therefore plausible to assume a formal association 
between *tiga and some other verb, whereby the original 7 was replaced by e. 
The contracted strong form of the infinitive tjd (< *tihan) led to the contracted 
weak form tjd (tjdda, tjddr) in the singular paradigm of the present indicative. 
When the new weak infinitive form *tiga was created, there developed the rela- 
tion tjdé : *tiga. Now the verb mega ‘to be able’ already exhibited the relation 
md (< *max < *ma3) : mega for the corresponding parts of the verb. The exist- 
ing pair md : mega could have then led to tjd : tega (displacing the original *tiga) ; 
the forms in both pairs correspond except for the initial consonant (cf. sd ‘to 
sow’ : sera, hence sid ‘to strike’ : slé > slera). This seems all the more plausible 
since *tiga is the only 6n-verb with the low-grade vowel of the first ablaut series 
in which the stem ended in -g. Note that the relation md : megom led to a similar 
relation in the paradigm of the synonymous verb knd (cf. OE cnawe), namely 
knd : knegom (for *kn6ém < *knawum). The same relation is preserved in {jd : 
tegom, where tjd represents the contracted form of the strong verb and tegom 
represents the new weak verb tega. 

3. THE CONSONANTAL DECLENSION OF zr ‘EWE’. The feminine’substantive zr, 


3 Cf. Heusler, Aisl. Elementarbuch® §188; Ludvig Larsson, Ordférrddet i de dlsta islanska 
handskrifterna 368* (Lund, 1891). 
4 Cf. herr tegask verja land, pormédr Kolbrénarskéld 2.18. 
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denoting a female animal, belongs to the consonantal inflection, parallel to 
kyr ‘cow’ and syr ‘sow’. Originally zr may have belonged to the 7-stems (cf. 
Skt. dvi-, Gk. ds, Lat. ovis; OHG ou, plur. auui euut, OS euut), but may have passed 
over into the jé-stems (cf. OE ewe eowu). By assuming this development, we can 
perhaps explain why zr in historical times was transferred to the consonantal 
declension. If the earlier j6-declension had been preserved, the word would have 
had the following declensional forms: sing. zr (< *awir), *eyjar, *eyju, *ey, plur. 
*eyj-ar, -a, -um, -ar, parallel to mzr ‘maiden’ (< *mawir), meyjar, meyju, mey, 
meyj-ar, -a, -um, -ar. All the declensional forms of zr except the nom. sing. 
would have been homonymous with those of ey ‘island’ (< *awt < *awjd < 
*azwjd). The formal identity between ey ‘island’ and *ey- ‘ewe’ was removed 
when the substantive zr passed over into the consonantal declension; but this 
differentiation was probably only an incidental factor contributing to the shift 
of declension. 

The point of departure for the shift was undoubtedly the retention of the 
r-ending in the nom. sing., which brought the form zr, with r-umlaut of the 
long radical vowel due to contraction (*awir > *dr > zr), into direct contact 
with the consonantal declension of kyr and s#r, which also have r-umlaut of the 
long radical vowel (*kir > kyr, *siir > sr) and which also denote female 
animals. The nom. sing. ending -r in kyr and sr was never leveled out according 
to the oblique forms, as it was in the jé-stems mzr (mey) and pir : pyr (by) 
‘servant’, which denote human females.’ The original j6-stem zr then discarded 
the pattern of mzr and passed over into the pattern of the animal names kyr 
and sgr; cf. sing. zr, er, d, d, plur. xr, d, dm, zr; kyr, kyr, ki, ki, plur. kyr, kia, 
kim, kyr. In this way the identity of the original ey-forms with those of ey 
‘island’ was removed. 

4. THE PREFIX *ga- > g-. The preservation and loss of the unaccented prefix 
*ga- was investigated in detail by Elis Wadstein, Nordische Bildungen mit dem 
Prafix ga-, IF 5.1-32 (1895). Wadstein’s results have been to a large extent ac- 
cepted as valid, but there is much in them that is uncertain. He rightly assumes 
that the preservation of the g-suffix (< *ga-) was favored by the already existing 
pattern of primary initial g plus a consonant, resulting in the initial consonant 
clusters gl, gn, gr; thus gladr ‘glad’ (hence *ga-likr > glikr ‘like’), gnaga ‘to gnaw’ 
(hence *ga-négr > gnégr ‘enough’), grafa ‘to bury’ (hence *ga-ranne > granne 
‘neighbor’). But Wadstein made no attempt to explain why the g-prefix under 
these same phonetic conditions was often lost, nor did he take into consideration 
that an ON form may not have contained the prefix *ga- which appears in cognate 


’ The primary form mzr was the regular form in both poetry and prose; the secondary 
form mey appeared only in late prose. On the other hand, the primary form pir (> pyr) - 
was retained only occasionally in poetry and the pulur; elsewhere it was completely dis- 
carded for the secondary form py in both poetry and prose. The retention of the original 
form mzr (with the case ending -r) during the whole ON literary period, contrary to the 
pattern of bir, may be explained as due to the formal influence of zr, which contained the 
original *r-ending of the nom. sing. case of the j6-declension (cf. *awir > zr, *mawir > 
mer). This formal association checked the leveling tendency, which was unrestricted in 
the case of pir. 
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forms before /, n, or r in the other old Gmc. dialects. It is these factors to which 
I should here like to call attention. All the following examples have reference to 
g plus h, l, n, r, in which the g-prefix is either preserved or lost when we should 
expect it to be uniformly preserved. 

(a) There is no evidence that the prefix g- in the forms glikr ‘like’, gnégr 
‘enough’ disappeared in the forms likr, négr; the latter may represent independent 
formations (cf. OS gi-lik : OFris. lik). There are no clear examples in which the 
g-prefix has been both preserved and lost in the same word. 

(b) When forms with the g-prefix in the other old Gmc. dialects are cognate 
with an ON form without the prefix, the latter may represent loss of an earlier 
g- or an independent formation that never had the prefix. The choice must be 
settled entirely by the semantic implications of the prefix *ga-. Where the 
sociative connotation was present in a cognate word, it may not have been present 
in the ON word. Compare ON g-ranne ‘neighbor’ with rine ‘secret adviser’: 
g-ranne is cognate with Goth. ga-razna, rine with OE ge-riina and OHG 
ga-rino. The prefix *ga- in both the Gothic and the WGmce. cognates obviously 
had a sociative implication. In ON g-ranne, the g-prefix still preserved this impli- 
cation: ‘one who dwells in the same house (ON rann : Goth. razn)’. In ON rine, 
on the other hand, there is no convincing evidence (in spite of the WGme. cog- 
nates) that the *ga-prefix ever was present. The word rine (< PN *riné) could 
well be the semantic equivalent of rd3-gjafe ‘one who gives counsel, a counsellor’, 
but with a connotation of ‘secret, private’ (cf. rin ‘a secret, mystical sign’), hence 
‘an intimate friend’. 

(c) When it is certain that the *ga-prefix had a sociative implication in ON 
but nevertheless disappeared, its loss may have been due to secondary ON con- 
ditions. Thus, in ON lande (OE ge-landa : OHG gi-lanto) ‘one who is from the 
SAME land as another person, a compatriot’ and ON nafne (OE ge-namna : OHG 
gi-namno) ‘one who has the SAME name as another person, a namesake’, the loss 
of the g-prefix (present in the WGmce. cognates) can be explained as due to the 
influence of compound forms with the prefix sam- ‘same’, sam-lande and sam- 
nafne, which rendered the g-prefix superfluous. That is, the simple forms lande 
and nafne may have been abstracted from the synonymous sam-formations, and 
in this way the original g-prefix may have been discarded. 

(d) When a verb without the g-prefix denotes a perfective act by itself, it is 
not certain that this prefix ever existed in the ON verb, even when it is present 
in cognates in the other Gmc. dialects. Thus, the verb leiSa ‘to lead’ denotes a 
perfective act, ‘to get someone to go or come (lida), kommen lassen’ (OHG 
ge-leiten, NHG be-gleiten), and therefore may never have had the *ga-prefix. 
Hence it may be better equated with the WGmce. forms which lack this prefix: 
OHG leiten, OS lédian, OE lédan. 

(e) Another factor to be considered is a possible shift in the verbal govern- 
ment. For instance, the verb heita means ‘to call, to name’; but with the *ga-prefix 
it came to denote a perfective act, ‘to promise, verheissen’ (cf. Goth. ga-hattan). 
This shift in meaning involved a corresponding shift in the verbal government: 
hetta takes an accusative object, whereas *gaheita takes a dative object denoting 
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the person to whom something is promised. The syntactical shift indicated the 
perfective act without the use of the g-prefix (*ga-heita > *geita, cf. eisa : g-eisa 
‘to rush’), and hence favored its loss.® 

5. CONTRACTION IN THE PAST PARTICIPLE OF WEAK ja@n-VERBS WITH SHORT 
STEM SYLLABLES. Both the contracted and the uncontracted forms occur in the 
past participle of weak jan-verbs with short stem syllables, except when the dental 
suffix *& in the preterit forms follows a dental (3, ¢) of the stem syllable, resulting 
(through syncope of the intermediate vowel 7) in the geminates -dd- and -tt-. So 
far as the question of contraction is concerned, we may designate the two types 
of verbs as non-dental and dental. Examples of the non-dental type: ver-ja ‘to 
defend’, ppl. var-i-3r > var-dr, pret. var-da; dyl-ja ‘to conceal’, ppl. dul-i-3r > 
dul-Sr > dul-dr, pret. dul-Sa > dul-da; vek-ja ‘to awaken’, ppl. vak-i-dr > 
vak-br > vak-tr, pret. vak-ba > vak-ta; glep-ja ‘to deceive’, ppl. glap-i-dr > 
glap-br > glap-tr, pret. glap-ba > glap-ta. Examples of the dental type: kved-ja 
‘to speak’, ppl. kvad-dr (never *kvad-i-dr), pret. kvad-da; flyt-ja ‘to move’, ppl. 
flut-tr (never *flut-i-dr), pret. flut-ta. Here the uncontracted forms were leveled 
out in favor of the contracted forms already in the prehistoric era; the uncon- 
tracted forms do not occur even in the oldest MSS. The question arises, what 
caused this chronological discrepancy in contraction between the dental and the 
non-dental type of past participle. So far as I know, this question has never been 
answered, 

The fundamental distinction between the two types of past participle is the 
fact that in the dental type the contraction resulted in the geminates -dd- and 
-tt-, whereas in the non-dental type no geminates could develop through con- 
traction. In both types the dental suffix 3 of the contracted participle under- 
went the same phonetic changes as in the contracted preterit form (cf. pret. 
vak-ba > vak-ta : past part. vak-br > vak-tr; pret. kvad-da : past part. kvad-dr; 
pret. flut-ta : past part. flut-tr); these two forms were therefore always on a level, 
so far as the dental suffix 3 is concerned. The preterit forms kvadda and flutta, 
however, were anomalous in that (contrary to the non-dental type) the con- 
traction resulted in the geminates -dd-, -it-. The uncontracted forms of the corre- 
sponding past participles, *kvad-idr and *flut-i-dr, were first discarded (during 
the prehistoric era) for kva-dd-r and flu-tt-r because only through contraction 
could the geminates -dd- and -i- of the preterit be preserved in the participle. 
Later, during the historical period, the non-dental class followed the pattern of 
the dental class, but with preservation of the original final consonant of the stem 
syllable (cf. vak-i-dr > vak-br > vak-tr : pret. vak-ba > vak-ta, but *kvad-i-dr > 
kva-dd-r : pret. kva-dd-a). The dental type *flut--dr > flut-tr likewise preserved 
the original final consonant of the stem syllable (cf. flyt-ja : pret. flui-ta), but _ 
*flut-i-Sr > flu-tt-r obviously followed the pattern of *kvad-1-dr > kva-dd-r 
because of the geminates -it- and -dd- resulting from contraction. 

6. THE UNCONTRACTED MIDDLE SYLLABLE IN THE MASCULINE @-DECLENSION OF 
PROPER NAMES. In dissyllabic appellatives of the masculine a-declension, contrac- 

6 Cf. the substitution of the particles of and um for the *ga-prefix in connection with 


both verbs and substantives. This substitution, however, does not explain the loss of the 
prefix. 
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tion of the middle syllable took place when a vowel of the ending was added 
(ie. in the dative singular and throughout the plural paradigm); cf. hamar-r 
‘hammer’, hamar-s, hamr-t, hamar, plur. hamr-ar, -a, hgmr-um, hamr-ar; aptan-n 
‘evening’, aplan-s, aptn-i, aptan, plur. apin-ar, -a, gptn-um, aptn-ar. Proper 
names are regularly confined to the singular; in the dative, those with the two 
suffixes -ar and -an never show contraction; cf. Gunn-ar-i, Dér-ar-i, Herj-an-i. 

This discrepancy may be partly explained by supposing that the contracted 
form existed at an earlier period (if the vowel a of the suffix represents an original 
short vowel) but that since proper names occur only in the singular, this form 
was later leveled out in favor of the uncontracted forms in the rest of the paradigm 
(thus *Gunp-harjark > Gunnar-r, Gunnar-s, *Gunn-ri > Gunn-ar-t, Gunnar). 
In the appellatives, on the other hand, the preservation of the contracted form in 
the dative singular case was favored by the corresponding contraction in the en- 
tire plural paradigm. Note that the suffix -ar in compound proper names is not 
identical in origin with the suffix -ar in appellatives; hence where the short vowel 
a in the suffix -ar of proper names goes back to an earlier long *4, the contraction 
never occurred: thus Pér-ar-r (*bér-dr-ar < *boér-gar-ar < *pér-gair-ar), dative 
por-ar-i (< *pér-dr-t); cf. pjé3-mar-r (< *-mér-ir), dative pjéd-mar-i (< 
*.mdr-i), and the suffix *-dr-€é > -ar-i in *harp-dr-é > harp-ar-i etc. The late 
ecclesiastic name Pét-arr (dat. Pét-ar-t) was undoubtedly.modeled on the pattern 
of the native type Gunn-arr, Dér-arr (cf. Pét-urr : Giz-urr). The foreign appel- 
lative bik-ar-r ‘basin’ (< Lat. bicdr-ium) then followed the pattern of the foreign 
type established for proper names with the suffix -ar (dat. b¢k-ar-i : Pét-ar-i). 

On the other hand, the suffix -an in the proper name Herj-an-n is identical in 
origin with the an-suffix of the appellative apt-an-n. Although the name Herj-an-n 
represents an appellative herj-an-n ‘chieftain’, it is not recorded as an appellative 
but only as a name for Odin. Since the proper name has no plural paradigm, the 
dative singular form Herj-an-i (without contraction) can be explained in no other 
way than through leveling in the singular. The same principle applies to the 
appellative }j63-an-n (cf. Goth. biud-an-s, OE péod-en) ‘the head of a people 
(bj63, Goth. piud-a)’, hence ‘chieftain, king’. The uncontracted dative singular 
}j63-an-1 is parallel to Herj-an-i and at variance with apt-n7; it is significant that 
the appellative )j63-an-n, like the proper name Herj-an-n, never occurs in the 
plural. 

7. THE PROPER NAME Half-dan(r). In compound proper names the original 
final consonant cluster -nr (< *-nr) was, through lack of accentuation, regularly 
assimilated to -nn and later simplified to -n; cf. *Aud-un-rk > Audun(n), 
*Hdk-un-r > Hdkun(n). But in the name Half-danr, the final cluster -nr remained 
exempt from this assimilation; it was a subsequent loss of the ending -r that 
produced the secondary form Half-dan. The discrepancy between type 1 (Aud- 
un{n]) and type 2 (Half-dan[r]) has never been explained, perhaps because one 
possibility has not been considered, viz. the difference in accentuation between 
the two types. In type 1 the element -wnn obviously represents the simplex vinr 
‘friend’ (cf. Aud-unn : OE Ead-wine, Hak-unn : OHG Hanc-win); in unaccented 
position, *-winr > *-wunn > -unn. In type 2, on the other hand, it seems plausi- 
ble to assume that the main stress was originally on the final element (Half-ddnr), 
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i.e. ‘half Dane’ in contradistinction to a half Swéde or the like; cf. half-vinr’ 
‘half-friend’ instead of *hdlf-un-n parallel to Aud-un-n. This assumption also 
explains the retention of the ending -r in the cluster -nr; for after a short vowel 
of an accented syllable the assimilation of -nr (< *-nr) to -nn never took place 
(cf. svanr ‘swan’ : -danr ‘Dane’). 

To account for the subsequent loss of the final -r we must assume that the main 
stress was shifted from the second element of the compound to the first, in 
accord with a general Gmc. tendency.’ The cluster -nr in the unaccented element 
-danr was then simply carried over from the accented element -danr through 
association with the simplex, and so remained exempt from the assimilation to 
nn whick took place in the unaccented syllables of type 1. The lack of accent 
resulted only in the loss of the final -r. The assumption that the form Half-dan 
was derived not from Half-danr but from *Half-dann (< *Half-danr), on a level 
with Aud-un < Aud-unn (< *Aud-unr), leaves unexplained the existing form 
Half-danr.® The discrepancy can be explained by the shift of accentuation, as 
shown above. 

8. THE REDUPLICATED PRETERITS séra AND sngra. The regular preterits of sd 
‘to sow’ and snia ‘to twist, to turn’ are sera (< *sezi = Goth. saisd) and sngra 
for snera (< *snez6), both with short radical vowels. The vowel lengthening 
in the late secondary forms is explained by Noreen as borrowed from the long 
radical vowels ¢ and % of the present system and the past participle (cf. sd, 
sdenn; sniia, snienn). This hypothesis seems a priori untenable, since we have 
no parallels for the assumed lengthening, in which the original short vowels and 
the long ones that served as models were of different qualities (e : d, e : %). Analog- 
ical vowel lengthening occurs only as a change in the quantity of the same vowel, 
as when d > din nam > ndm : ndmun ‘took’ after the pattern of dt : dtun ‘ate’. 
Against Noreen’s hypothesis is also the fact that the vowel lengthening was 
restricted to the reduplicating type with initial s- (sera, sngra), and was not ex- 
tended to the type based upon initial r; we never find réra (réa ‘to row’) : g-réra 
(gréa ‘to grow’). 

For the discussion of this question we divide the verbs with reduplicated 
preterit into two classes: those with initial s-, and those with initial r. Since 
g-nia ‘to rub’ followed the pattern of snia, and gréa followed the pattern of 
réa," it is enough to discuss the verbs sd and réa as representing these two 
classes. 

The infinitive sé (< *sd-a, cf. OHG sd-en) represents a contracted monosyllabic 
form with long radical vowel 4, on a level with the contracted type tjd ‘to show’ < 
léa < *tthan (Goth. tethan), ljd ‘to lend’ < léa < *lihwan (Goth. lethwan). When 
the two latter verbs passed over into the weak conjugation, a new vowel pattern 


7 See Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog? 707*. 

8 Cf. pu-ridr > py-ridr, Gud-ridr > GY-ridr. 

* Cf. Noreen §285 Anm. 2. 

10 Cf, Noreen §126 Anm. 2: ‘Die selt. prit.-formen séra, sngra statt sera (got. saisd) siete, 
sngra wandte haben wol die linge aus dem inf. sé, sntia, resp. dem pris. und part. entlehnt.’ 

11 On the relation of these reduplicating verbs to one another seen Scandinavian studies 
23.64-5 (1951). 
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was created for the present and preterit forms, viz. d : é; cf. tjd, téda, tédr;! 
lid, léSa, léSr. Therefore it seems plausible to assume that the short vowel e 
in the form sera was lengthened according to the proportion tjd : téd3a = ld : 
lé5a = sd : sera > séra. The infinitives tjé and ljd represent contracted strong 
verbs with long vowel 4, as does sd; the preterits é3a and léda represent second- 
ary weak formations, as does sera. This originally represented a strong form; but 
on account of the final -a it passed over into the weak conjugation, parallel to 
té5-a and léd5-a. Since the radical vowel e alternated with ¢ in snera : sngra, the 
lengthening could easily be extended from e to ¢, yielding sngra. That the forms 
*séra (for séra) and *snéra (for snera) did not occur may be due to the sporadic 
character of the vowel lengthening. 

As for the class with initial r-, since the infinitive form réa is dissyllabic and 
contains the radical vowel 6, it could not be affected by the contracted type 
tjd and ljd, from which the secondary pattern d : é developed. 


12 The forms téSa and té3r were based upon the infinitive form téa, tjéda and tj4dr upon 
the infinitive form jd. 
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Distinctive features occur in lumps or bundles, each one of which we call a phoneme. 
The speaker has been trained to make sound-producing movements in such a way that 
the phoneme-features will be present in the sound-waves, and he has been trained to 
respond only to these features and to ignore the rest of the gross acoustic mass that 
reaches his ears. LEONARD BLOOMFIELD (1933) 

The number of different phonemes in a language is a small submultiple of the number 
of forms. LEONARD BLOOMFIELD (1926) 

The logical demand that a science speak in quantitative terms is met by linguistics 
because it speaks in terms of phonemes. LEoNARD BLOOMFIELD (1927) 


1. InTRODUCTORY 


This paper, an attempt to contribute to a logical description of the phonemic 
structure of a language, employs some of the elementary concepts of statistical 
communication theory.! Particular illustration is provided by a statistical analy- 
sis of colloquial Russian ;? the material studied was the Russian urban conversa- 
tions recorded by PeSkovskij, comprising in the latter’s phonetic transcription 
ten thousand sounds.’ 

In analyzing Russian or any other language, we must ascertain what and how 
many DISTINCTIVE FEATURES are needed to differentiate the meaningful units of 
its code, i.e. the smallest meaningful units, termed morphemes, and their com- 
binations into words. Words are the maximum units that are expected to be 
entirely provided by the code. We must determine the minimum set of such 
features that the listener needs in order to recognize and distinguish all except 
homonymic morphemes, without help from context or situation. Once this set is 
determined, all other phonetic differences among morphemes or words of the 
given language can be shown to be predictable and therefore redundant.‘ 

If we compare, for example, the Russian words (1) [bzt] ‘way of life’, (2) [b,1t] 


1 See, in particular, C. E. Shannon and W. Weaver, The mathematical theory of communi- 
cation (Urbana, 1949); D. M. Mackay, In search of basic symbols, Cybernetics: Transactions 
of the eighth Conference (New York, 1952); id., The nomenclature of information theory, ibid. 

? This analysis was made as part of the research on contemporary Russian conducted 
by the Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Harvard University under a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The first volume of the description of contemporary 
Russian based on this research, dealing with the various aspects of Russian speech sounds, - 
is now being prepared for publication. Grateful acknowledgment of help is also made to the 
Signal Corps, Air Materiel Command, Office of Naval Research, and the sponsors of the 
Fulbright program. 

2A. PeSkovskij, Desjat’ tysjaé zvukov russkogo jazyka, Sbornik statej 167-91 (Lenin- 
grad, 1952). 

‘For further information on distinctive features and their acoustic and articulatory 
correlates, see R. Jakobson, C. G. M. Fant, and M. Halle, Preliminaries to speech analysis, 
2d printing (MIT Acoustics Laboratory, Technical report No. 13, 1952). 
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‘beaten’, (3) [bit,] ‘be’, and (4) [b,it,] ‘beat’, we observe that words (1) and (2), 
or words (3) and (4), differ from each other in two respects: [1] is farther forward 
than [z] (i.e. has a higher second formant), and [i] is farther forward than [3]; 
while [b,] is distinguished by its palatalization from [b]: it is produced with a 
flattening of the mouth cavity and a simultaneous widening of the pharyngeal 
channel which results in an upward displacement of energy along the frequency 
axis. Words (1) and (8), or words (2) and (4), also differ from each other in two 
respects: [3] is closer than [2], and [i] is closer than [1]; while [t,] again differs from 
[t] in its palatalization.® 

If, now, the presence as opposed to the absence of consonantal palatalization 
is viewed as the distinctive feature, this one feature (which we call sharp vs. 
plain) suffices to differentiate the four words in question. If, on the other hand, 
the distinctive function were to be assigned to the vowels, we would have to 
postulate two independent features, front vs. back and close vs. open. This 
superfluous multiplication of features is reason enough for rejecting the second 
solution. In Russian there is an additional reason for adopting the first solution, 
for in this language, in certain positions, the presence or absence of consonantal 
palatalization can by itself distinguish sequences otherwise identical, and must 
therefore in any case be considered an autonomous distinctive feature; compare 
[voSt,] ‘leader’ with [ko§t] ‘outlay’, or [sel,t,] ‘herring’ with [k,el,t] ‘Kelt’. The 
distribution of advanced and retracted, on the other hand, as well as that of 
close and open varieties of vowels, is entirely predictable from the presence or 
absence of palatalized consonants before and after the vowel. 

Proceeding consistently in this way, we find in the code of contemporary 
Standard Russian eleven distinctive features, grouped by superposition into forty- 
two phonemes.’ These eleven distinctive features suffice to differentiate all but 
homonymic morphemes and words in Russian. 

We leave aside here sound features that perform other functions, namely con- 
FIGURATIONAL features that signal the division of the utterance into grammatical 
units of different degrees of complexity, and expressive (or more precisely PHYSI- 
OGNomIc) features that signal solely the emotional attitudes of the speaker. 
Examples of configurational features signaling the division of the sound chain 
into word units: [dev'ol,nij] /da v'ol,nij/ ‘free besides’ : [dav'ol,nij] /dav'ol,nij/ 
‘content’; [t,'e'n,it'am] /t,'en,i tam/ ‘shadows are there’ : [t,'en,1t'am] /t,'e 
n,i-t'am/ ‘they are elsewhere’; [jix'i-da jix,'ida] /j'ix ‘ida. jix'ida/ ‘their Ida is 

5 Cf. A. Isatenko, Fonetika spisovnej rustiny 177, 182 (Bratislava, 1947). 

6 We follow the IPA system of transcription, except in three respects: we use a comma 
after a letter to indicate palatalization; we place the accent mark immediately before the 
vowel letter; and we render the strident stop by the same letter as the corresponding con- 
strictive with the addition of a circumflex. 

7 There are two competing varieties of contemporary standard Russian. The more con- 
servative is codified especially in Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo jazyka, ed. by D. USakov (Mos- 
cow, 1935-40); the other is advocated in particular by S. Obnorskij, and is presented in 
Slovar’ russkogo jazyka, ed. by S. Ozegov (Moscow, 1949). In general we accept USakov’s 
norms; but in order to include all the phonemic discriminations possible instandard Russian, 
we add to his traditional repertory of phonemes a new phoneme /g,/ as distinguished from 
/g/. Such new gerund formations as /b,ir,ig,'a/ ‘taking care’, distinct from /b,ir,ig'a/ 
‘banks’, are admitted into standard Russian by Obnorskij and his followers. 
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malicious’. Physiognomic features are illustrated in the different ways of pro- 
nouncing the word for ‘yes’ (simply [d'a] when unemphatic) according to the 
degree and kind of emphasis. These features convey subsidiary information 
similar to what is carried by such graphic equivalents of configurational features 
as spaces or punctuation marks, and such equivalents of physiognomic features 
as underlining or italicizing. The REDUNDANT features, on the other hand, operate 
in conjunction with the distinctive features, thereby facilitating the selective 
process on the part of the listener and lessening the burden on his attention. 

For our computations, the text was split up into phoneme sequences consisting 
of two successive vowels and the consonants (if any) between them. In this way 
each vowel appears twice in our corpus, once as the initial and once as the final 
phoneme of a sequence. We chose these sequences ‘from vowel to vowel’ because 
phonemic conditioning is confined, in Russian, to consonantal clusters and to 
combinations of a vowel with preceding or following consonants; there is no 
apparent influence on consonants following a given vowel by those preceding it 
or vice versa. The compulsory syntactic pause (both initial and final) was denoted 
by a period and equated with a vowel. 

Three sets of counts are of interest: (A) those that regard both the word 
boundaries (symbolized by a space) and the junctures between the immediate 
constituents of compound words® (symbolized by a hyphen); (B) those that re- 
gard only the word boundaries; and (C) those that regard neither the word 
boundaries nor the junctures, but break up a sequence only at the points of 
compulsory pause. The three ways of dividing a text into elementary sequences 
are illustrated in the accompanying table, based on the following passage: Vot, 
na tebe na obed. Pojdé?’ ... /.v'ot. n'a t,ib,'e na-ab,'et. pa-jd,'o§./ ‘Here, that’s 
for your dinner. You'll go...” The computations in this paper are made according 
to the first way of counting. 

(A) #vlo 'ot# #n'a ‘as #t,i ib,'e 'e# #na a® #a ab,'e 'et# #pa af #id,'o ‘oS # 


(B) ‘#v'o 'ot# #n'a ‘as #t,i ib'e ‘es #na aa  ab,'e ‘ets #pa  ajd'o ‘ol # 
(C).#v'o 'ot# #n'a ‘ati ib,'e 'ena aa ab,'e 'et# #pa ajd,'o oS # 


2. THE FEATURE PATTERN AS A LOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PHONEME 


In the description that follows, language will be treated as a Markoff process.® 
The phonemes will be considered uniquely identifiable; but their order, in the 
sequences that compose our sample, can be described only statistically. 


8’ Among Russian compound words we include all words with a non-initial root: words 
with more than one root, e.g. /adna-abr'aznij/ ‘uniform’; words with prefixes, e.g. 
/za-astr,'it,/ ‘to sharpen’, /iz-vad,'it,/ ‘to exhaust’; and words with preceding prepo- 
sitions which are phonemically treated like prefixes, e.g. /za-akn'o/ ‘behind the window’, 
/iz-vad'i/ ‘out of the water’. 

* Cf. Shannon and Weaver 102: ‘A system which produces a sequence of symbols ... ac- 
cording to certain probabilities is called a stochastic process, and the special case 
of a stochastic process in which the probabilities depend on the previous events, is called 
a Markoff process or a Markoff chain.’ In his Essai d’une recherche statistique sur le texte 
du roman ‘Eugéne Onégin’, illustrant la liaison des épreuves en chaine, Bulletin 
de l’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, Vol. 7 (1913), A. A. Markov studied 
the distribution of vowel and consonant LETTERs in a part of PuSkin’s famous poem and 
showed that the transitional probabilities between the letters were not those of a random 
sequence but rather depended on the preceding letter or letters. 
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For the task of identifying one particular phoneme out of the set employed 
by the language, the distinctive features may be regarded as questions to be 
answered yes or no. Thus one may ask, Is the phoneme vocalic?—yes or no; Is 
the phoneme consonantal?—yes or no; and so on through the entire list of fea- 
tures. For the language under consideration here, a total of eleven such questions 
is necessary to identify any one phoneme uniquely. Table A illustrates these 
questions answered yes (+-) or no (—); a zero (0) means either. This suggests 
that the logic is three-valued, a point that will be taken up again later. 

A simple illustration of such a logical description is provided by Fig. 1, which 
shows a set of eight ‘objects’ A, B, ... H, to be identified by yes (+) or no (—) 
answers. Thus the group is first split in two, and we begin by asking, Is the object 
that we want on the right side (+) or not (— )? Successive subdivisions eventually 
identify any object in a set. If there are N objects in the set, and if N happens 
to be a power of 2, the number of yes-or-no answers necessary to identify each 
of the objects in the set is log, N. The complete identification of any object is 
then a chain of plus and minus signs; thus, the object G in Fig. 1 is identified 
by the chain (+ + —). 











Anmeonurezen ea 
- - - -|+ + + +f]. 
- -|+ +]- -]+ + 
-}+]-|]+]-|]+]-]+ 
































Fig. 1. Tue Loaicau IDENTIFICATION OF OBJECTS IN A SET OF EIGHT 


Even when N is not a power of 2, the quantity log, N can still be used as a 
measure. In such cases the fractional result must not be taken to imply a fraction 
of a question; it means, rather, that the N members of the set will not all neces- 
sarily require the same number of answers for identification. The fraction results 
from averaging. 

The quantity log. N is conventionally expressed in Bits; the name for this unit 
is derived from BINARY DIGIT (i.e. yes-or-no choice). 

In Fig. 1 the successive subdivision has been consistently into two equal sub- 
groups; this method results in identification by the smallest possible number of 
answers, and so in the shortest chain of plus and minus signs. Subdivision into 
unequal subgroups requires, on the average, more questions and answers. 

Let us now apply this process to the list of forty-two Russian phonemes 
listed in Table A. But first consider a purely hypothetical description of any one 
phoneme out of the forty-two, as though these were not phonemes but merely 
objects without linguistic significance. If they were successively subdivided as in 
Fig. 1, the description of any one object would require log: 42 questions, on the 
average, or 5.38 bits per phoneme. In our analysis of language we are concerned, 
however, not only with questions of logic but also with matters of fact; hence 
the answers yes or no in Table A are provided for us by considerations of the 
natural process of speaking. 

One might ask, Why cannot a type of feature pattern be invented which 
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employs only 5.38 questions per phoneme, on the average, in a manner analogous 
to the hypothetical case discussed? This could perhaps be done; but the distinc- 
tive features used at present (Table A) serve other purposes and are intimately 
related to the physical production of speech. They number eleven, implying an 
average of 5.62 extra questions per phoneme (11 — 5.38). This means that re- 
dundant or extra plus and minus signs are brought in. Nevertheless these features, 
as they have been proposed for earlier linguistic analyses, fit into the logical 


kkeegeqgxseo$sttdds es 8,8 a a, p Pp, 











vocalic Jf -~~-~-------e- rrr eer ere ee 
CONSRRATAL FOE eS 4 + Se Fe FOO SP SP 
COMPACT +++¢+4¢¢¢¢ -° - -27- em em ey 37e ee ee 
DIFFUSE 000000000000000000000 
GRAVE eh ee eee ieee ee ere + + 
NASAL 00000000 —-—---—------ + += 
CONTINUANT —~--—---tette----tt+tet+-00 -- 
VOICED —--++00-+4+--4+--4+4+4+----- 
SHARP ~-~ +009 0 -4+- 4+~ 4 ="49 =) oy 
STRIDENT 00000000 ----0000 +0000 
STRESSED 00000000000000000000 0 
b b,f f, v v,mm,'uu 'o'e ii ‘aa r rl |, j 
voalc jf -~--=-—--<--=- + ¢ 4+ +4 4+ 4 +4 44+ 
CORES Fe ee er ee ee ‘die alle... Tce 
COMPACT fF —-—-—- err rr rr ere eK KK ++00000 
DIFFUSE 0 0°00 '0'0 0 0 44+ - = ++0 60 6 O'O._0 
GRAVE 4 te ee Po eo ee Se Oe ee 
NASAL £+f(§—-—-—--—---— ++0000000000000 
CONTINUANT --++++--00000000-—-++4+0 
VOICED ++--+4+--0000000000000 
SHARP -+-+-+-4+00000000-—-+4+-+40 
STRIDENT 000000000000000000000 
STRESSED 00000000 +-00 +—-+-0000 0 
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showing their distinctive feature patterns as represented by the answers 
yes (+), no (~), either (0) 


descriptive system, though apparently with some inefficiency. Can the efficiency 
of our empirical description be improved by simplification of Table A? 

Table A shows the simplest possible description of the 42 phonemes in terms of 
the given eleven features. There are several points of difference between this 
table and Fig. 1. First, the successive questions have phonetic significance; they 
do not merely ask Right or Left? like those in Fig. 1. The answer to the first 
question (vocalic—yes or no?) does not split the 42 phonemes into two equal 
groups, but into 12 pluses and 30 minuses; Russian phonemes simply happen to 
have this characteristic. The second question (consonantal—yes or no?) again 
parts each of these groups into unequal subgroups; and so on. 

Moreover, some of the questions in the list need not be answered at all for 
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particular phonemes, because the identification is complete without them. In 
Table A we use a zero to indicate ‘either’—that is, either plus or minus. For 
example, the phoneme /t/ is represented by the chain (— + —0—————— 0). 
Each of the zeros can be replaced by either plus or minus without affecting the 
identification; in either case, the chain of symbols for /t/ remains unique. Since 
every zero may thus be regarded as either a plus or a minus, the total number of 
questions answered here is eleven per phoneme. This is a measure of the ‘informa- 
tion’ conveyed when the speaker selects any particular phoneme out of the 42, 
at least on the basis of the feature pattern here presented. But as we have seen, 
the true ‘information’ is rather to be expressed by an average of 5.38 questions 
(bits); the extra 5.62 bits represents the redundancy that would result from the 
replacement of the zeros by plus or minus signs. (It must be emphasized that our 
measure of ‘information’ has up to this point been based upon the assumption 
that all 42 phonemes have an equal probability of occurrence and that they are 
wholly independent units. Since language has, of course, a much more complex 
structure than this, our definition of ‘information’ will later have to be modified.) 

The term ‘redundancy’ should not be taken to imply wastefulness; it is a 
property of speech, and in fact of every system of communication, which serves 
a most useful purpose. In particular, it helps the hearer to resolve uncertainties 
introduced by distortion of the signal or by disturbing noises. For example, the 
feature of nasality is marked 0 for all vowels. If these zeros were changed to 
pluses, the new symbols would not imply that a Russian speaker always nasalizes 
his vowels: normally he does not; but even if he did, the nasality would have no 
phonemic significance. In some cases a zero appears in a place where the substi- 
tution of plus or minus would imply an impossible articulation; but even here 
the point is that the phoneme is uniquely identified without this feature. 

If the data given in Table A can be recast so as to eliminate the necessity of 
using the ambiguous symbol 0, then the number of questions needed to identify 
any one phoneme will, on the average, be reduced. That is, the description of 
phonemes in terms of features will be less redundant. 


3. REMOVAL OF THE AMBIGUOUS ZERO SIGNS 


One might suppose that by re-ordering the feature questions, it would be pos- 
sible to remove all the zero signs in Table A, or at least to shift them to the end 
of every phoneme column so that they could be omitted (the phoneme being 
identified then by the chain of plus and minus signs only). It turns out, however, 
that this cannot be accomplished by any simple re-ordering. 

The whole problem may be changed by regarding the table of signs (+, —, 0) 
as a code book for identifying the various phonemes. In this view there is no 
reason why the order of the feature questions should not be different for different 
phonemes. In fact, the order could change during the identification of a par- 
ticular phoneme, at certain stages depending upon the answers to earlier ques- 
tions. Thus a sequence of different code books would be required. Table B shows 
the result of such a recoding. 

As an example, consider the identification of the phoneme /'o/. The answers 
to the questions Vocalic? Consonantal? Compact? are respectively +——, 
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which identifies the phoneme as belonging to the group /'u u 'o 'e ‘i i/. This 
requires that a new code book be used for the subsequent questions. These, as 
we see from Table B, are asked in the order Diffuse? Grave? Stressed? The code 
books are known a priori and represent here the independent phoneme structure 
of Russian; they themselves contain the ‘information’ provided by the zeros in 


Table A. 
This process of recoding may be regarded as &@ TRANSFORMATION. The number 
of signs (bits) required to identify any phoneme uniquely is now less than before 


ee: are kets 


VOCALIC Tt + + + See see Tt + 
CONSONANTAL a ae + + os 
COMPACT or 
GRAVE 
CONTINUANT 
VOICED 
SHARP 


k kg gxcf§ 3 ‘uu 'o'e li i 
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SHARP -—-+-—-—+ 
CONTINUANT —--—-++ 











t, d d,s s,s 3, & p,b b,f f, v v, mm,- 





VOCALIC 
CONSONANTAL 
COMPACT 
GRAVE 

NASAL 

SHARP 
CONTINUANT 
VOICED 
STRIDENT 











TasLe B. THe PHONEMES OF RUSSIAN 
re-ordered to eliminate the ambiguous zero 


by the number of zeros eliminated from Table A. Although it is different for 
different phonemes, on the average it is 6.5 bits per phoneme, a value consider- 
ably lower than our original 11 and nearer to the ideal value of 5.38. The de- 
scription in terms of features has thus been made efficient. 


4. CONSIDERATIONS OF PHONEME PROBABILITIES 
(a) Individual Frequencies of Occurrence 


The next step in our description of the language will be to consider the relative 
_frequencies of the individual phonemes. The ‘information’ in bits per phoneme 
obtained previously has the hypothetical minimum value of 5.38 (log: 42), a 
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result obtained by successively subdividing the set of phonemes into two equal 
groups. When their frequencies of occurrence are unequal, however, the required 
average (bits per phoneme) is obtained by successively subdividing the set into 
two groups of equal total probability. The result then is that the average number 
of questions needed to identify a phoneme (in terms of bits per phoneme) is Hi, 
where 

H; = -> pi log pi (1) 


summed over all phonemes i. This is the ‘expected’ value of —log p;. (Remember 
that p; is always less than 1). 


a b c d e a b c d e 
a 1316 2.94 ——. d 177 5.81 10 9 
i 977 3.35 .328— «6 k 162 5.95 096 4 
t 602 4.05 244 9 ‘u 153 5.96 .091 86 
la 539s 44.28 228 864 r, 133 6.20 .083 4 
j 457 4.45 . 202 2 Zz 130 6.25 .081 8 
n 392 4.66 .183 6 d, 126 6.30 -080 9 
'o 379 4.72 .179 5 b 119 6.39 .075 8 
8 359 4.80 172 «8 x 102 6.60 067. 5 
le 343 4.86 —--- g 91 6.80 .062 7 
k 284 5.14 .146 7 Vv; 89 - 6.84 -061 8 
Vv 273 5.15 .140 8 3 89 6.84 .061 6 
4 243 ~=—s«#55.38 131 = «6 f 85 6.86 .058 8 
u 240 «= 5. 40 129 «6 8, 85 6.86 .058 88 
p 232 23s 5.42 12% 8 8 59 7.40 044 9 
r 230 5.45 .125 4 m, 56 7.50 043 6 
n, 221 # 5.50 121 «6 b, 52 7.60 .0389 §=68 
1 212 5.55 .118 4 P, 50 7.64 .038 8 
§ 207 5.56 115 6 k, 36 8.10 .029 7 
m 202 ~=—s—«455.64 ae < Z, 21 8.90 018 §=68 
c 197 5.65 lll = 65 f, 8 10.30 .008 8 
t, 196 5.65 Mi. 9 gZ; 7 10.50 .008 7 
TaBLEe C 


a = Phoneme (i); b = pi X 104; c = —logs pi; d = —pi log: pi; 
e = number of features listed in Table B (i means ‘any given 
phoneme’; p; means ‘the probability of a given phoneme’) 


The relative frequencies of the individual Russian phonemes have been counted 
from samples of the language, as described in Section 1; they are listed in Table C. 
From these frequencies p; we may readily calculate the hypothetical ‘informa- 
tion’ H, given by (1). This is 

H; = 4.78 bits/phoneme (2) 


On the other hand we may calculate the average number of features, i.e. the 
binary choices per phoneme, knowing the probabilities p; of the individual 
phonemes. If N; is the number of features required to identify the ith phoneme 
in Table B, then the rate of feature choices which actually occurs is 

>, Ni pi = 5.79 features/phoneme (3) 


which may be compared to the ideal given by (2). 
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In a recent article,!° Huffman has described a method for devising the most 
efficient code possible for a set of independent messages of known frequency 
distribution. In such a code ‘the average number of coding digits per message is 
minimized’. If we regard the phonemes of our language as independent mes- 
sages, we can apply Huffman’s method and compute from the probabilities 
given in Table C the number of digits which in an optimal code would be neces- 
sary to identify each phoneme uniquely. This can be compared to the number of 
features necessary to identify each phoneme in Table B. It must be pointed 
out, however, that these are not strictly comparable: as we stated in Section 3, 
the description in terms of distinctive features presupposes that the digits are 
interpreted differently depending on the answers given in a preceding stage of 
the analysis, while in Huffman’s code all digits have’ the same interpretation. 
In the following table we compare the number of phonemes having a given 
number of digits in the optimal code with the number of phonemes having the 
same number of distinctive features in Table B. 


NUMBER OF DIGITS 





OR DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 284.5 &© 749 
In an optimal code i a oe a me ee ee ee 
In the actual case (Table B) 106 480 4@€24m6.0 


Regarded purely as a descriptive process, then, the method of listing the distinc- 
tive features is rather efficient. 

So far we have been regarding the phonemes of the language as independent. 
’ But the natural process of speech consists not merely of choosing a chain of 
independent phonemes; at the very least it consists of a succession of choices, 
where each choice is in part conditioned by the preceding phoneme chosen. It 
may be a truer description of the natural process of speech to say that phonemes 
are chosen in groups. Thus the simple analysis that we have made so far must 
be regarded as a somewhat artificial though quite efficient description of the 
language in its simplest aspect. 

Before concluding this section on individual phonemes, it may be of interest 
to note a few statistical facts gathered from Table C. 

Probability of a vowel occurring = 0.4190; of a liquid = .0737; of a glide 
/j/ = 0.0457; of a consonant proper = 0.4616." 

In the accompanying table, the plus and minus probabilities of each feature 
were calculated by adding the probabilities of all phonemes showing a. plus for 
that feature in Table B and of all those showing a minus. Thus the probability 


1 David A. Huffman, A method for the construction of minimum redundancy codes, 
Proceedings of the IRE 40:9.1098-101 (1952). 

11 Markov, in his study of LETTER distributions in a Russian poem, obtained the value 
0.4317 for vowels and 0.5683 for consonants. His figures are remarkably close to ours, es- 
pecially if we make allowance for the fact that Markov counted some instances of /j/ as 
vowels and others not at all. 
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of a yes-answer to the question Voiced? is the sum of the probabilities of /g-g,—3- 
d-d,—z-z,-b-b,-v-v,/, while the probability of a no-answer is the sum of the 
probabilities of /k-k,—‘-t-t,-s-s,-S—p-p,-f-f,/. (We omit the data concerning 
nasality, stridency, compactness, and diffuseness; for here the pluses are much 
fewer than the minuses, and the lower probability of the former is obvious.) 


PROBABILITY OF 


oe = 

Voiced .1174 . 1920 
Sharp . 1242 3445 
Stressed (vowels only) .0935 . 2533 
Continuant . 1822 . 2530 
Grave (vowels) .0772 . 1563 
Grave (consonants) . 1684 .2861 

Totals -2456 .4424 


These figures are significant, especially since the pluses and minuses were 
assigned without considering their relative frequency, entirely on the basis of an 
examination of the features and their interrelations." 

But the phonemic structure of a language is not defined entirely by the 
total probabilities of feature occurrence; their distribution in time is also signifi- 
cant. These distributions measure what might be termed the continuity of each 
feature; they can be obtained from the analysis of joint probabilities presented 
below. Thus, if we know the probabilities p(a b c --- n) of various chains of n 
phonemes, we can readily assess the probability that a certain distinctive feature 
exists uninterrupted for a duration greater than m phonemes, where m = 1, 
2, ---n. It is not our purpose here to execute such an analysis in detail, but 
rather to point out its potentialities as a basis for language description. 


(b) Phoneme Groups, Syllables 


In the preceding section we paid attention mainly to what may be termed 
phonemic monograms—that is, to individual phonemes, with some reference 
also to phoneme groups and to their joint probabilities of occurrence. These 
groups may be digrams, trigrams, and so on. Another type of probability which is 
of interest to the student of language structure is the TRANSITION PROBABILITY 
that a particular phoneme will follow a given phoneme or phoneme group. Thus, 
if p(a b --- n) is the probability of the phoneme group (a b ---- n), then 


p(a b --- n) = p(a)p,(be --- n) 
= p(a)pa(b)pan(ed --- n) 
= p(a)pa(b)par(C)Pare(d --+ n), ete. (4) 


In this way the joint probability of a group is related to the transition proba- 
bilities of the successive phonemes a, b, c, etc. occurring in the group. 
Given a particular phoneme (a) of a language, or a possible group of phonemes 


12 For a fuller discussion, see R. Jakobson, Sound and meaning (to appear). 
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(ab --- n), the phonemes (m) which can occur next in the chain have a set of 
probabilities p,p....(m). The fact that these probabilities vary according to the 
character of m implies that a certain degree of prediction is possible. This property 
provides another form of ‘redundancy’ in the language, a quality which is of 
great importance in aural recognition, as when we follow a conversation in a 
noisy room. ; 

For instance, if one hears a palatalized /v,/ in a Russian utterance, one can 
be sure that no unstressed vowel except /i/ will follow. After a palatalized /b,/, 
‘ the probability of an unstressed /a/ is extremely low; the sequence /b,a/, as in 
/g'olub,a/ ‘pigeon’ (gen.-acc. sing.) and /gal'ub,a/ ‘fondling’, is exceptional. In 
our count we have found the following phonemes after palatalized /s,/, with the 
indicated frequencies: 


i 33 a 6 - sa 
le 16 m 2 ; 2 
lo 9 lu 1 a l 
i 


Note especially the almost complete absence of consonants and the very low 
frequency of unaccented /a/. On the other hand, after nonpalatalized /s/ the 
unaccented /a/ was the most frequent of all the vowels in our material, and 
consonants occurred very freely. Our figures for phonemes after /s/ are these: 


t 7% p 9 k, @ 
a 37 u «6 ;-@ 
, v 6 4.4 
k 27 m, 1 

1 20 m $s yr. .4 
la 16 a,..8 1 
lo 1 5 ¥% 4 
}~' agp x 3 5 “2 
n 10 


Since the inequality of the transition probabilities makes possible a certain 
degree of prediction, the information conveyed by one phoneme in the chain of 
connected speech is less than that conveyed by one phoneme in isolation. Unless 
it is the first in the chain, we know something about it, so to speak, before it 
arrives. This information can be strictly defined, in the technical sense of the 
earlier sections; we can even derive formulae, analogous to equation (1), which 
will be applicable to connected groups of phonemes. Suppose, for example, that 
we have computed the probabilities p(ab) of all the phoneme digrams of a lan- 
guage; then the information conveyed by any digram of the language is, on the 
average, Hi 2: 


Hi2 = —»_p(ab) log p(ab) bits/digram (5) 
Similarly for trigrams: 
Hi23 = —) p(abc) log p(abc) bits/trigram (6) 
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But if, instead, we have computed the various transition probabilities p,(b), the 
information conveyed by the occurrence of each successive phoneme is H;(2): 


H,(2) = —QUp(ab) log pa(b) (7) 
Again, if we know the transition probabilities p,,(c): 
H,.2(3) = —Qup(abe) log pa,n(c) (8) 


Clearly these various information rates, based on different probability tables, 
are connected. To show this, consider equation (4); take logs of both sides and 
then average over all possible groups (ab --- n): 


— > p(ab ->+ n) log p(ab--- n) = 
—Dip(ab - -- n) flog p(a) + log pa(b) + log pav(c) «++ ] or 
H, = Hi + Hi(2) + Hi2(3) + Hi.23(4) --- bits/n-gram (9) 


This means that the information conveyed by groups of phonemes is, on the 
average, equal to the sum of the information obtained from each successive 
phoneme. 

We have computed the values for the digrams and trigrams in our material 
according to the first count—the one that takes account of the boundaries 
between words and between the parts of compounds. The values were found to 
be 8.45 bits/digram and 9.15 bits/trigram. If the phonemes were independent, the 
corresponding values would be 9.54 bits/digram and 14.31 bits/trigram. As 
expected, the values are lower when the units in the chain are not regarded as 
independent. 

Another very promising approach, which for the present must remain unex- 
plored, is to calculate the distributions of the distinctive features in time, as 
already proposed in Section 4(a). Given a long sample of text transcribed 
phonemically, we write under each symbol a column of pluses, minuses, and 
zeros representing its distinctive features in some regular order (as in Table A). 
The horizontal sequences of pluses, minuses, and zeros produced in this way can 
then be used to measure the ‘continuity’ of the various features. The proba- 
bilities of such sequences may be written p,(m), p_(m), po(m), where m = 1, 
2, 3, etc. It is obvious that such distributions may provide a basis for statistical 
specification of the phonemic differences between one language and another. 

The statistical analysis of the phonemes and their sequences in connected 
messages must be supplemented by a similar analysis of the dictionary, in order 
to understand the distribution of phonemes in the lexical code of the given 
language.'® The comparison of the two sets of data is certain to be most instruc- 


18 In R. Carnap’s terminology, the occurrences of phonemes, having been studied in 
the Russian word-EVENTS, are to be investigated in the word-pEsIGNs, just as we have here 
studied the occurrences of distinctive features in the phoneme-pEsians; cf. Introduction 
to semantics 3 (Cambridge, Mass., 1946). Charles S. Peirce, the founder of modern semiotic, 
would say that besides the application of the phonemic LeGistens within the lexi- 
cal sINSIGNS, such an application must be scrutinized again within lexical LEaisians; cf. 
his Collected papers 2.245-7 (Cambridge, Mass., 1932). 
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tive. The statistical analysis of the dictionary permits us to draw conclusions 
about the phoneme sequences peculiar to different types of morphemes and to 
words of different grammatical categories." Furthermore, it forms the basis for 
definitive statements about phoneme combinations with probabilities of 1 and 0; 
for no phoneme sequence can occur in messages if it is not provided by the code. 

Finally, among problems which remain to be investigated are those transitional 
probabilities which operate backwards, i.e. which depend not on earlier but on 
subsequent events, or, in linguistic terms, not on progressive but on regressive 
action of phonemes in a sequence. The comparison of these two sets of statistics 
is very important, because it is obvious that for different types of sequence the 
predictability is greater in one direction than in the other. Analysis of such data 
will provide the most solid basis for setting up a statistical model of the syllable 
as a recurrent link in the chain of speech. 

14 An exhaustive statistical analysis of the phonemic structure of Russian root mor- 


phemes is being prepared by Robert Abernathy within the framework of the research 
program mentioned in fn. 2. 





A QUASI-ARITHMETICAL NOTATION FOR SYNTACTIC 
DESCRIPTION 


YerHosaua Bar-HILLeL 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The purpose of this paper* is to present the outlines of a method of syntactic 
description that is new insofar as it combines methods developed by the Polish 
logician Kasimir Ajdukiewicz! on the one hand and by American structural 
linguists? on the other. Such a combination has apparently not been undertaken 
before, if only for the reason that Ajdukiewicz’s paper appeared in a Polish 
philosophical journal and has therefore remained unknown to most linguists. 

We are not interested here in developing a method which a linguist might 
use tO ARRIVE at an analysis of a linguistic corpus, but only in a new way in 
which he could PRESENT the results of his investigations. The decisive difference 
between this method and the others prevailing so far lies in the fact that in 
addition to a list in which each linguistic element (usually each word) is assigned 
to one or more categories, only a simple rule of a quasi-arithmetical character 
need be given to enable us to ‘compute’ the syntactic character of any given 
linguistic string (sequence of one or more elements) in its context. The main 
economy produced by this method lies, therefore, in that it enables us to dispense 
completely, at least in principle, with special syntactic statements. 

This should be of value in those situations in which a completely mechanical 
procedure is required for discovering the syntactic structure of a given string. 
Such a situation arises, for instance, in connection with the problem of mecha- 
nized translation. It has been shown? that a machine could be constructed which 
would be able to determine the structure of any sentence in the source language, 
provided that the syntax of this language were presented to the machine in a 
certain specific form which we may call OPERATIONAL. It may well be that the 
preparation of the element-category list will be a decisive step toward the con- 
struction of an operational syntax whose instructions could be carried out satis- 
factorily by a digital computer or, for that matter, by a human being operating 
in a completely mechanical fashion. 

Before we proceed to sketch the new method in abstracto, we will discuss one 
simple example. The English string Poor John sleeps would be analyzed, accord- 


* This work has been supported in part by the Air Materiel Command, the Signal Corps 
and the Office of Naval Research, and in part by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 

1 Die syntaktische Konnexitat, Studia philosophica 1.1-27 (1935). An English mimeo- 
graphed translation, under the title Syntactic Connection, appeared at the College of the 
University of Chicago, March 1951. 

2 As presented, for instance, by Zellig S. Harris, Methods in structural linguistics 
(Chicago, 1951), or by Charles C. Fries, The structure of English (New York, 1952). 

3 Yehoshua Bar-Hillel, The present state of research on mechanical translation, to ap- 
pear in American documentation. 
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ing to one method‘ recently described, in the following way: poor is an A (for 
adjective), John is an N (for noun), sleep is a V (for verb), -s is a Vv (for mor- 
pheme added to a verb to form a verbal phrase), where all these assignments 
hold at least for the given context. Then, by invoking the syntactic statements, 
A’ N — N (where the arch designates concatenation and the arrow stands for 
yields) and V Vv — V, Poor John would be assigned to N, sleeps to V, hence 
finally Poor John sleeps to N° V which is the most frequent form of English 
sentences. 

According to the notation to be proposed and explained in this paper, John 


will belong to the category n, poor to tap sleeps to tay? where n is to be inter- 
preted, approximately, as the category of name-like strings, fal as the category 
of those strings that with an n to their right form a string belonging to the same 
category n, and in) as the category of those strings that with an n to their left 
form a string belonging to the category of sentences. That the string Poor John 
sleeps is a sentence can now be tested mechanically, without recourse to any 
syntactic statements, by using something like ordinary arithmetical multiplica- 
tion of fractions on the INDEX-SEQUENCE corresponding to the given string, viz. 


a. i. 
(1) (nj n (n) e 
By REDucING the sub-sequence fal n to n, we obtain the FIRST DERIVATIVE 


8 


(2) n (n) ) 
- from which, by another reduction, we get the SECOND and LAST DERIVATIVE 


(3) 8. 


Let us-notice immediately another important advantage of our notation: we 
have not only a mechanical method of testing the SYNTACTIC CONNEXITY of a 
given string but also a mechanical method of finding the so-called constituents of 
any given syntactically connex string. In the given example, we find by quick 
inspection that John sleeps is not a constituent of Poor John sleeps (in spite of 


the fact that John sleeps is connex in itself), since reducing first n ta) to s we 
would arrive at the derivative 


, n 
(2’) [nj ” 


from which no further derivation is possible, showing (by the fact that the last 
derivative, or EXPONENT, in this case does not consist of a single index) that the 
whole string, analyzed in this way, is not syntactically connex. Strictly speaking, 
we are only entitled to the following conditional statement: 1r Poor John sleeps 
is a syntactically connex string, then John sleeps is not one of its constituents. 


* See Methods, ch. 16. Harris uses an equal-sign instead of the arrow, and juxtaposition 
instead of the arch. 
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Let us also take notice that a complete element-list of the stated character 
enables us to synthesize all possible sentences of the given language without 
any additional rules. Let us consider, for instance, a language that contains ele- 
ments belonging, respectively, to the categories n, tal? ial , and ayia (the cate- 
gory of strings that form sentences out of a left n and a right n). Then we know 


that any syntactically connex sequence of elements belonging to n, win ‘ 


ial M's win} , tal ; fal , 0, in this order, would be a sentence, since the only possible 


exponent of the corresponding index-sequence is s, as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing derivation (using, for the sake of typographical simplicity, a slant-line 
instead of the fraction-bar): 


(4) n s/(n)[n} n/{s) n s/(n)[n) n/n) n/n) n 
(5) n s/(n)[n) n/[s}] n s/(n)[fn) n/{n) n 
(6) . n s/(n)[n] n/{s) n s/(n)[n) n 

(7) n s/(n)[n] n/{s] 8 : 

(8) n_ s/(n){n] n 

(9) 8. 


Whether all these categories have instances in a given language is of course 
an empirical question. With respect to English, for instance, this question could 
be answered Yes, roughly speaking. Indeed, John knew that Paul was a poor man 
would be a sentence of the type mentioned. (The qualification ‘roughly speaking’ 
is necessary, since it is obvious that the categories dealt with so far are too gross 
to be applicable to ordinary languages; according to such an application, Man 
knew that John was poor a Paul would also have to be considered a sentence, a 
thing which most people would hesitate to do.) The same holds for French, where 
we have sentences like Jean savait que Paul était un pawvre homme, but not for 


German, which lacks elements belonging to the category fa (at least on an un- 


sophisticated level, for which Paul war einarmer Mann and Paul ein armer Mann 
war are not automatic alternates of the same sentence, but which considers the 
first string alone as a sentence and the second as syntactically disconnex). 

These preliminary considerations should suffice to show that the designation 
of syntactic categories with the help of such symbols (which carry with them, 
so to speak, indications of the environments in which members of these categories 
appear) is a method certainly superior to other prevailing ones in at least one 
respect, if it can be carried through consistently. Rudiments of this notation 
already appear in the symbol Vv that was used in our first illustration to desig- 
nate the category to which -s belongs. 

Let us begin by stating some assumptions on which our method is based. 
We assume that with respect to any two given ELEMENT-TOKENS (ink-marks, 
sounds) it is known whether or not they stand in the relation of EQUIFORMITY, 
which we take in this context as an undefined primitive relation: Whenever two 
element-tokens are equiform we shall say that they belong to the same ELEMENT- 
ForM. The relation of equiformity can be extended, in an obvious way, to hold 
also between STRING-TOKENS. If all tokens of some form belong to the same 
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category, then this form will be called puns. If not all tokens of some form belong 
to the same category, but each token belongs to exactly one of n categories, we 
shall call.the form MIxED and consider it as the (set-theoretical) sum of n TYPES 
belonging to n different type-categories. A pure form is, of course, its only type. 
To illustrate: assuming that all tokens of Paul belong (in English) to the same 
token-category (viz. of proper names), then the type Paul belongs to the type- 
category of proper names. Assuming that some tokens of poor belong to a certain 
category, others to another category, still others to a third one, and none to an- 
other, we shall consider the form poor as mixed and composed of the three types, 
say poor, poore, and poors. 

Observing a given token, we know, in general, to which form it belongs, but 
not, unless the form is pure, to which type. To find out the type of a token in a 
given context, we usually have to take account of the linguistic environment 
of the token and often also of the extra-linguistic context of its production. In 
all those cases where linguistic environment alone is sufficient to fix the type of 
a given token, our notation will facilitate this determination and formalize it in 
such a way that a suitably constructed machine should be able to carry it out. 
(Even this statement needs qualification: it seems that the proposed notation 
will be effective only where the crucial environment is not too extended. When 
the elements are words, the environment taken into account in our notation 
does not go beyond an utterance.) 

According to the envisaged notation, to each element-form there will be as- 
signed a class of n (2 1) symbols denoting the categories of the types to which 
the tokens of this form belong. These symbols will be called the mnpiczs of the 
form and their class the index-class of this form. To a sequence of elements the 
sequence of their index-classes will be correlated. To arrive at the category- 
system, we make, among others, the following assumptions. Each sentence that 
is not an element is regarded as the outcome of the operation of one sub-sequence 
upon the remainder, which may be to its immediate right or to its immediate 
left or on both sides. (‘Left’ and ‘right’ are to be understood here, as in what 
follows, only as the two directions of a linear order.) That sub-sequence which 
is regarded as operating upon the others will be called an opERaToR, the others 
its ARGUMENTS. In a two-element sentence, for instance, one element will have to 
be the operator, the other its argument. In this case, having only one argument, 
the operator is SINGULARY. In other cases the operator may be BINARY, TERNARY, 
etc. According to the position of the arguments, we have to distinguish between 
a singulary right operator, singulary left operator, binary right operator, binary 
left operator, binary right-left operator, etc. The verbal terminology will soon 
become pretty involved. We shall therefore use in general the following sym- 
bolism: an operator that forms a sentence out of m left arguments belonging 
(from right to left) to the categories a;, --- , am, respectively, (the a’s may be 
different but need not be so) and out of n right arguments belonging (from left 
to right) to the categories 6), --- , Bn, respectively, will be said to belong to 
the category 


(m +n 2 1) 





8 
(am) canis (a1)[61] iis [Bn] 
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If both the operator and the arguments are elements, then the only remaining 
thing to be done is to assign the arguments to such categories as will yield an 
over-all simplest description. (The tremendous problems connected with this 
procedure cannot be discussed here.) If, however, either the operator or some 
argument, or both, are PROPER STRINGS, i.e. consist of more than one element, 
_ they too have to be regarded as the result of the operation of some sub-sequence 
upon the remainder. The result of the operation in this case will, in general, no 
longer be a sentence. Whenever an operator, out of m left arguments belonging 
to a1, +++, am and n right arguments belonging to 6:1, --- , Bn, respectively, 
forms a string belonging to the category y (identical with one of the a’s or §’s 
or different from all of them), it will be said to belong to the category 





Y 
Gi ab Ore 

Elements which are operators in a given string may be arguments in another 
string or even at another place in the same string, and similarly with arguments. 
It seems plausible, however, that the requirement of over-all greatest simplicity 
will necessitate, at least with respect to languages with a finite number of ele- 
ments, the classing of some types as arguments in all contexts. We shall now 
make the assumption that the languages we are dealing with contain types which 
are ‘absolute’ arguments, so to speak. These types will be said to belong to 
BASIC CATEGORIES. For purposes of illustration, we shall assume that sentences, 
proper names, and common nouns belong to basic categories. As the symbol for 
the category of sentences we shall continue to use s, if necessary with subscripts. 
As the symbol for the other basic categories we shall use n—again, if necessary, 
with subscripts. (If the language to which these categories apply is not assumed 
to be fixed in the given discourse, superscripts can be used to indicate that lan- 
guage relative to which the categorization is to hold.) 

Strings which belong to basic categories will themselves be called Basic. 
Strings that are not basic are operators, and belong to OPERATOR-CATEGORIES. 
There is a potentially infinite and elaborately ramified hierarchy of them, but in 
an effective description of a given language only some of them will be used. 

We are now ready to describe that operation upon index-sequences, to be 
called DERIVATION, on the basis of which the other concepts of our method 
will be defined. By a derivation of an index-sequence we understand the replace- 
ment of any sub-sequence of the given sequence of the form 





Bea) | Y i. * 
8 Gelken Gals ae 


by y. The resulting index-sequence is called the DERIVATIVE of the original 
sequence. 

A given index-sequence may obviously have more than one derivative. We 
already saw that the index-sequence (1) had both (2) and (2’) as its derivatives. 
Another example is provided by the string a very poor man, to which, among 
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others, the following index-sequence is correlated (the use of the double slant- 
line should be sufficiently clear): 


(10) | n/{n) n/{n)//[n/fn]] n/fn] no 
This has two derivatives: 

(11) n/{n]_—n/{n] n 
(11’) n/{n} n/{nJ//{n/fn]] —n. 


A derivative may, in its turn, have one or more derivatives. Thus, (11) has the 
following as its only derivative: 


(12) n/[n] n, 
which again has as its only derivative 
(13) n, 


whereas (11’) has no derivative at all. (11) and (11’) may be called the rirst 
DERIVATIVES of (10), (12) its SECOND DERIVATIVE, (13) its THIRD DERIVATIVE, 
(11’) and (13) its LAST DERIVATIVES Or EXPONENTS. (13), but not (11’), isa PROPER 
EXPONENT, i.e. one consisting of a single index, and any derivation leading up 
to it a PROPER DERIVATION. The terms ‘derivative’ and ‘exponent’ will be used 
not only with respect to index-sequences but also with respect to the strings to 
which these sequences are correlated. 

Since an element may have more than one index correlated to it, a string 
may have more than one index-sequence correlated to it. If at least one index 
sequence of the set of index-sequences correlated to a given string has at least 
. one proper exponent, the string will be called (SyNTACTICALLY) CONNEX. Poor 
John sleeps and a very poor man are both connex, each having at least one proper 
derivation; poor sleeps John is not, since neither of its two index-sequences 


n/[n} s/(n) n 
n s/(n) n 


has a proper derivation, as can be verified immediately. 

Here, however, arises the following interesting situation. A string that is 
connex by itself need not be cONNEX AS A SUB-SEQUENCE OF SOME OTHER STRING. 
Before we define this phrase, let us give an example. John-sleeps is connex by 
itself but is not connex within Poor John sleeps, so far on an intuitive basis. 

Let us now give the strict definitions: A string m,; will be said to be conNEX 
AT A CERTAIN PLACE WITHIN A STRING M2: WITH RESPECT TO THE DERIVATION d; 
if (1) me is connex, (2) d; is proper, (3) d: includes a subderivation in which the 
index-sequence of m, at the place in question has a proper exponent. An exact 
definition of the term ‘subderivation’ would be somewhat tiresome; it is hoped 
that the illustration given will make its intended meaning sufficiently clear. 
In the proper derivation (1)—(2)—(3) above, the index-sub-sequence correlated 
to Poor John, viz. n/{n] n, has the exponent n. Poor John is therefore connex 


x 
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within Poor John sleeps with respect to this derivation, but John sleeps is not 
connex within Poor John sleeps with respect to this derivation. 

We now define ‘m; is connex within m,’ as short for ‘m; is connex within me 
with respect to all proper derivations of m,’, and ‘m, is thoroughly connex’ as 
short for ‘m; is connex within all m; of which it is a (proper or improper) part’. 

Clearly, not every connex string has to be also thoroughly connex. In English, 
John sleeps is connex but not thoroughly connex since it is not connex within 
Poor John sleeps. That a language should exhibit this character may be deplored, 
since it introduces complications into its description and into the analyses car- 
ried out on the basis of such a description. We shall take up this point again at a 
later stage. 

The complications mentioned are not such as to cause, by necessity, any 
major ambiguities. The knowledge that a string is thoroughly connex would 
indeed dispense with the task of testing whether this string is connex within some 
given context. That this knowledge is not at our disposal might necessitate 
more complex checking procedures, but the outcome of these procedures can 
still be unique. Knowing that John sleeps, though connex, is not thoroughly 
connex, we might be interested in finding out whether it is connex within Paul 
thinks that John sleeps, or at least whether it is connex within this larger string 
with respect to some of its proper derivations. This last question can indeed be 
answered in the affirmative by exhibiting the following proper derivation: 














Paul thinks that John sleeps 
(14) n  s/(n){n]_ __n/{s] n s/(n) 
(15) n  s/(n)[n] i n/{s] 8 
(16) n — s/(n){n] n 
(17) 8. 


The relevant subderivation is framed. But is John sleeps also connex with re- 
spect to all other proper derivations of Paul thinks that John sleeps? The deriva- 
tion given above is the only proper one with (14) as the original index-sequence. 
But (14) is only one out of many other possible original sequences. Thinks may 
also have at least the indexes s/(n) and s/(n)[s] (as in Paul thinks and Paul 
thinks John is sleeping, waiving possible sophistications) and that also has the 
indexes n and n/[n] (as in Paul believes that and Paul likes that girl). Disregarding 
other possible indexes, we have therefore before us at least nine original index- 
sequences for the given string, which we might arrange in the following way: 


Paul thinks that John _ sleeps 
s/(n) n 

n  s/(n)is} = n/fs) =n 8/(n) 
s/(n)[n] — n/n] 


By systematic testing we can find that only one other original index-sequence 
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out of the possible nine has a proper derivation. The sequence and its deriva- 
tion are: 


(14’) n  s/(n)[s} n/fn) nn s/(n) 
(15’) n _s/(n)Is] n s/(n) 
(16’) n  s/(n){s| 8 

(17’) s. 


Since John sleeps is not connex within Paul thinks that John sleeps with re- 
spect to this derivation, it is not connex within this larger string (without quali- 
fication). In this case, however, we can describe the situation in a slightly more 
precise way and say that John sleeps is connex within Paul thinks that John 
sleeps with respect to a certain index-sequence of this larger string, since John 
sleeps is connex within Paul thinks that John sleeps with respect to every proper 
derivation starting with this original sequence. 

The fact that (14’) is a far less likely sequence for Paul thinks that John sleeps 
than (14) is of high importance for what we might call sTATISTICAL SYNTAX. 
Our investigation lies on that level where relative frequencies are not yet taken 
into account, but only possibilities and impossibilities of occurrence. We also 
disregard, on this level of approximation, the differences in intonation-patterns 
which would determine, with high likelihood, whether a given uttered token of 
Paul thinks that John sleeps has the one or the other of the two stated original 
sequences assigned to it. 

Instead of the phrase ‘is connex within mz with respect to d,’ we shall, in gen- 
eral, use the more customary expression ‘is a constituent of mz with respect to 
d,’, hence instead of ‘is connex within m,’ also ‘is a constituent of m,’. We can 
now also define the phrase ‘is an immediate constituent of m, with respect to 
d;’ as meaning ‘is a constituent of me with respect to d; but is not a constituent 
of any m; that is a (proper) constituent of m, with respect to d,’. In our last ex- 
ample, for instance, that John sleeps is an immediate constituent of Paul thinks 
that John sleeps with respect to the derivation (14)—(17), and also with respect 
to the derivation (14’)—(17’), and this in spite of the fact that it has different 
exponents in these two derivations. 

With respect to the first derivation, the immediate constituents of Paul thinks 
that John sleeps are Paul, thinks, and that John sleeps. Of these, the first two are 
elements and the third a proper string which has, therefore, immediate con- 
stituents of its own, with respect to the same derivation, viz. that and John 
sleeps, of which the first is an element and the second again a proper string with 
the immediate constituents John and sleeps. In a self-explanatory terminology, 
we may therefore say that, with respect to the given derivation (14)—(17), the 
elements Paul and thinks are IMMEDIATE CONSTITUENTS of the given string, that 
is &@ CONSTITUENT OF THE SECOND ORDER, John and sleeps are CONSTITUENTS OF 
THE THIRD ORDER; and we may say that the string itself is oF THE THIRD ORDER. 
A connex two-element string would then be of the first order with respect to any 


x 
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of its proper derivations, and we might say, if this should prove to be convenient, 
that any element is oF ZERO ORDER (without qualification). 

If two tokens of the same element-form occur in a given string, then explicit 
reference to these occurrences may have to be made, since even if they- belong 
to the same type they need not be constituents of the same order with respect 
to a given proper derivation. It is clear that m; may be an immediate constituent 
of mz with respect to some proper d; but not with respect to some different dj. 
If, however, m; happens to be an immediate constituent of mz with respect to 
all proper derivations, then we shall drop the qualifications and say that m, 
is an immediate constituent of me. Under the assumption that the set of index- 
sequences given above for Paul thinks that John sleeps is exhaustive, Paul, 
thinks, and that John sleeps are immediate constituents of this string, without 
qualifications. 

Many of the concepts defined so far are much more dependent than one might 
at first thought assume upon the specific derivation, and hence upon the form of 
the original index-sequence. One might tend to believe, for instance, that it would 
make no appreciable difference whether one regarded a given operator as form- 
ing a sentence out of a right n and a left n, i.e. as an operator s/(n)[n], or as 
forming out of a right n an operator that forms a sentence out of a left n, i.e. 
an operator s/(n)//[n]. But such a belief would be a mistake. It makes a con- 
siderable difference in the organization of immediate and other constituents 
whether we treat loves (say) as an operator which out of a left n John and a right 
n Mary forms a sentence, John loves Mary, IN ONE COMPLEX STEP, OF as an opera- 
tor which out of a right n Mary forms an operator, loves Mary, which out of a 
left n John forms a sentence IN TWO SIMPLE STEPS. According to the second 
treatment, loves Mary is an immediate constituent of the whole; according to 
the first, it is no constituent at all. The fact that being-a-constituent-of is a rela- 
tion which is not invariant even with respect to such ‘inessential’ transformations 
as that of s/(n)[n] into s/(n)//[n] shows that this relation and its cognates are 
of somewhat restricted importance. Incidentally, according to the Aristotelian 
analysis, John loves Mary has to be understood as a subject-predicate sentence 
with John and loves Mary as its immediate constituents. The categorization which 
treats John and Mary on a par, as respectively the left and right arguments of 
loves, though much in favor with modern logicians, for a long time was not re- 
garded as proper. 

But leaving philosophical and logical considerations aside, it is an interesting 
problem to compare the advantages and disadvantages of using only SINGULARY 
OPERATORS WITH COMPLEX NUMERATORS as against using only n-ARY OPERATORS 
WITH SIMPLE DENOMINATORS, or using both simultaneously. In certain presenta- 
tions of COMBINATORIAL LoGICc,® for instance, singulary operators are preferred, 
in spite of the fact that this involves multiplying the number of operations. 
Nothing more will be said here on this topic. 

It is useful, in certain investigations, to distinguish between operators which 


5 Cf. Haskell B. Curry. A theory of formal deducibility, Notre Dame mathematical lec- 
tures No. 6, 1950. 
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out of their arguments form a string belonging to the same category as the argu- 
ments, and those which do not. The first kind might be called ENDorTyPic, the 
second Exotypic. That type of pour, for instance, which belongs to the category 
n/(n], is endotypic, while sleeps, which belongs to s/(n), is exotypic. In certain 
contexts, it might be profitable to use a slightly different classification and to 
regard operators belonging to categories of the form a/(qa) ... (a)[a] ... [a] as 
endotypic. That type of and, for instance, which is an s/(s)[s], would be endotypic 
according to the second conception but exotypic according to the first. We might 
perhaps, if necessary, distinguish between endotypic in the narrower sense and 
endotypic in the wider sense. 

English adjectives when used in adjectival function, demonstratives when used 
in adjectival function, articles, adverbs, and conjunctions are endotypic; verbs 
and prepositions are exotypic; nouns in general are neither, being mostly basic. 
This is only a rough application of our terminology, since it is obvious that it is 
unable, as developed so far, to cope with the whole gamut of relationships that 
exist between the elements in English or in any other natural language. With 
this provision in mind, adjectives will in general belong to n/n-categories (omit- 
ting parentheses and brackets now for the sake of simplicity), as will articles and 
adjectival demonstratives; conjunctions will be s/ss (hence endotypic only in the 
wider sense); adverbs will be n/n//n/n (vERY good), s/n//s/n (sleeps SOUNDLY), 
s/nn//s/nn (ARDENTLY hates), s/s (UNFORTUNATELY John died), etc. 

To get a slightly better outlook on the effectiveness of the proposed notation, 
let us analyze a string with a much more complex structure than that of the 
strings so far, though still very far from the top of the complexity ladder. The 
string is taken from a language® which most readers will not know. Its rough 
transliteration is: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
mose yada ki pinzas xazxam yoter meager axoto hakiana 


Let us assume that by looking up the elements of these strings in the category-list 
(so far non-existent), we obtain the information given in Table 1. (The list in 
Table 1 is incomplete even with respect to that very rough approximation 
which we have set as our standard.) We have before us a set of 216 original 
index-sequences. Systematic testing for SUITABLE original sequences (i.e. 
sequences with proper derivations) would be laborious though perfectly feasible 
for a properly designed machine. We shall use some shortcuts. It is easy to realize 
that 9a does not fit. 54 does not fit either. Similarly 5b, 6c, hence also 7c, are out. 
The exponent of 7-9 obviously operates on the exponent of 4-6 and must be s, 
because of 3. 3b is unsuitable, as is 2a. Exactly one suitable original index-se- 
quence is left: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


s/(n) s/(n) 
(20) n s/(n)[n] n/[s] n_ s/(n) /m)) Gain & n/(n) 


6 Colloquial Hebrew. For the sake of the simplicity of analysis, however, the common 
meqzoto has been replaced by the (colloquially) much less frequent meager azoto. 
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Many derivations start from (20). There are already three different first deriva- 
tives as a result of operating 5 upon 4, 6 upon 5, and 9 upon 8. It is, however, 
easy to see that the first derivation leads into a blind alley. We thus arrive at the 
interesting (though on second thought not surprising) result that only two 
proper derivations are correlated to the given string, even though it has 216 
original index-sequences, many of them with more than one first derivative. We 
present one of the two proper derivations in the abbreviated scheme of Table 2. 
The second derivation differs from the one presented in Table 2 only in that steps 





Se 2S St eae ee a i, 


n/(n) n/(n) | 
hel Pied ntl Re el ee 





b: s/(n){n} | s/f} | | n/(n) ae aoe n/(n) 


s/(n)in} | _s/(n)In] 
‘ /(0) | Gta) | G/C)inD ial 


TABLE 1 
































(20) n s/(n)[n] n/[s) n s/(n) s/(n)//(s/(n)) 8/(n)//(s/(m))[n] n n/(n) 
Aisin 


(21) D 





(22) 8/ ‘id 








(23) ; s/ - 





(24) 8 








(25) n 








— 





(26) 8 
TABLE 2 


(21) and (22) change places, a difference which we may safely describe as trivial. 
If the category-list were constructed so as to contain singulary indexes only, the 
derivation would have contained two more steps, each THREE-FORK being split 
into a sequence of two Two-FoRKS, and the set-up of immediate and n-order 
constituents would have undergone some changes. 

I am fully aware of the inadequacies of the proposed notation. Its short- 
comings are many and of various kinds. Some are due to the effort of presenting 
the main ideas as simply as possible, and can easily be overcome through a less 
simplified approach. Moreover, the problem of categorization is far from a satis- 
factory solution, and the proposed notation as such (I repeat) cannot put the 
linguist in a better position for solving it, though it may well redirect his attitudes. 
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Two further points should be mentioned. First, we have said nothing about 
what the linguistic elements are to be in specific cases; in our examples, we used 
words. It is plausible that other elements might be more suitable, if not for all 
languages, at least for many. Phenomena like separable prefixes and Harris’s 
‘long components’ will pose additional problems. 

Another feature, related to the previous, is our deliberate restriction of the 
range of arguments to the IMMEDIATE environment of the operators. This will 
prove to be disturbing with regard to languages that have constructions like the 
English string Paul strangely enough refused to talk, where strangely enough is 
probably best regarded as an s/s operator, since it is the whole event which is 
regarded as strange and not the way in which Paul refused to talk. But whether 
we assign s/(s) or s/[s] to this string, it will turn out that the larger string will be 
disconnex, as the reader can verify for himself. However, both Paul refused to 
talk (,) strangely enough and Strangely enough (,) Paul refused to talk will come 
out all right. The last two sentences are commonly regarded as variants of the 
first, with hardly any difference in meaning—certainly not in cognitive meaning. 

Though this example points to a certain shortcoming of our notation, it also 
shows that only a small change is needed to make it adequate for handling 
complications of this type. Using certain auxiliary symbols such as commas 
would change the picture. If we write Paul, strangely enough, refused to talk 
(which is, incidentally, the common usage), and interpret the function of the 
commas as giving us license to lift the string between them from its position and 
deposit it at some other position (within certain limits, of course), we can still 
adhere to the simple rules of immediate environment. It remains to be seen 
whether devices of such a simple nature will enable us to retain a notation which 
takes account only of the immediate environment with respect to all languages. 
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CONTRAST 
BERNARD BLOCH, YALE UNIVERSITY 


Contrast between sounds can be defined, I think, on the basis of distribution 
alone, without the customary appeal to meaning. On two earlier occasions I 
tried to formulate such a definition,’ but both times without success—largely 
because the essential criterion was not yet clear to me. A number of readers, 
fastening on the weak spot in my argument, have quite properly refused to 
accept the conclusions based on it.? This third attempt to state my position has 
the excuse that I now think I know what the position is. 

The range of an allophone’ in some finite sample of a dialect (theoretically 
also in the dialect as a whole) is defined by a list of all the environments in which 
members of the allophone occur. Less precisely but more usefully, the range of 
an allophone can also be defined in general terms, by reference to the features of 
position, accent, or surrounding sounds that are common to the environments 
of the member phones or to particular subsets of member phones, but without 
specific mention of any individual environments. What such a GENERAL DEFI- 
NITION defines is not the exact range of the allophone in question, but rather a 
class of possible environments, including the range of the allophone and also 
some environments in which members of the allophone do not occur. By making 
the number of features referred to in the definition large enough, it is possible to 
reduce the otiose environments to a practicable minimum, a point at which their 
existence does not impair the diagnostic value of the definition for the purposes 
of phonemic analysis. But although these otiose environments can be reduced 
in variety, they cannot be eliminated altogether so long as the definition of the 
range does not list the constituent environments one by one.‘ 

1A set of postulates for phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.3-46 (1948), esp. 22-6, Postulates 
25-31; and the definitions prefixed to an account of Japanese phonemes, Lg. 26.89-90 (1950). 

2 See Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen, Remarques sur les principes de |’analyse phonémique, TCLC 
5.213-34 (1949); John Lotz, Speech and language, Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America 22.712-7 (1950); Kenneth L. Pike, More on grammatical prerequisites, Word 
8.106-21 (1952). 

3 For the definition of technical terms, see the two passages cited in fn. 1. Specific refer- 
ences: for allophone, Lg. 24.38 (§54.2); for dialect, 24.8 (§3.2); for environment, 24.22 (§25.3), 
26.89; for phone, 26.89, and cf. 24.12 (§12.3), 24.35 (§52.3); for range, 24.30 (§42.3). 

4 Thus, the range of [ni] (the class of all voiced nasalized apical flaps or one-tap trills) 
in some sample of English can be very simply defined: members of the allophone occur 
after a vowel or semivowel and before a weak-stressed vowel (as in winter, painting, 
counter, carpenter, Mount Olympus). The range of [n’] (the class of all front or prevelar 
voiced nasals), again in some sample of English, requires a general definition somewhat more 
complex: members of this allophone occur (1) final in a syllable after a front vowel (as in 
bingo, sang, making) or after the semivowel [j] (as in boing or a monosyllabic pronunciation 
of being, saying, trying); (2) after a front vowel or [j] before prevelar [k’] in a strong-stressed 
syllable (as in think, winked, jinz, Schenck, Jenks, bank, Manz, Schumann-Heinck, oink- 
oink); and (3) after the vowel [] before [p] in a strong-stressed syllable (as in length). If 
the choice of defining features is correct, any environment in which a member of one of the 
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Comparing the range of one allophone (however defined) with the range of 
another allophone in the same dialect or sample, yields a statement of the relation 
between the two ranges, or the RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION of the two allophones. 
For any pair of allophones P and Q, there are four possible types of relative 
distribution: 

(1) CoMPLEMENTARY: the ranges of P and Q are mutually exclusive. If the 
environments are listed in full, the two lists have no member in common; if 
the ranges are defined in general terms, the two definitions have no feature (of 
position, accent, or surrounding sounds) in common. 

(2) ComncipENT: the ranges of P and Q are the same. Every environment of 
P is also an environment of Q,5 and conversely. 

(3) INcorPoRATING: the whole range of P is a part of the range of Q. That is, 
the range of P is wholly included within the range of Q, but not conversely. 
Every environment of P is also an environment of Q, but Q has environments in 
which P does not occur. 

(4) OVERLAPPING: a part but not all of the range of P is a part but not all of 
the range of Q. The two ranges have some environments in common, but each 
range includes environments which are not in the other. 

If we speak of the environments common to a pair of ranges as the (pars) 
COMMUNIS, and of the environments in one range not shared by the other as the 
(pars) PROPRIA,® we can characterize the four types of relative distribution as 
follows: in complementary distribution, there is no communis; in coincident 
distribution, there is no propria in either range; in incorporating distribution, 
one range has a propria but the other has not; in overlapping distribution, each 
range has a propria in addition to the communis. 

The rest of this paper will be stated in postulational form.’ 

Postulate. In any dialect there are pairs of allophones P and Q in overlapping 
or incorporating distribution, such that the communis of their ranges cannot be 
distinguished from either propria by any general definition. 

Corollary. For any such pair of allophones P and Q, the communis of their 
ranges can be distinguished from either propria only by a complete listing of the 
individual environments. 

Definition. Such allophones P and Q are in contrast with each other, and any 
member of P is in contrast with any member of Q. 





allophones occurs will be found to exhibit one of the features referred to in the definition. 
But there will be countless environments, both among those that actually occur in the 
sample studied and among the vastly greater number that do not occur but can be invented, 
which exhibit one of these features and yet contain no member of the allophone in question. 


5 Provided that each environment is interpreted as composed of allophones rather than . 


phones. The statement in the text can be more pedantically paraphrased as follows: To 
any environment of P consisting of the phones a,b,c; ... there corresponds an environment 
of Q consisting of the phones azbec: ..., such that a; and as, b; and bs, c; and cs, etc., belong 
respectively to the same allophones—and conversely. 

6 These terms are adopted from Rulon 8. Wells, Automatic alternation, Lg. 25.99-116 
(1949), esp. 104. (Wells uses the terms communis and propria for parts of morphs.) 

7 This postulate is intended to replace the seven postulates referred to in fn. 1. Other 
parts of my 1948 set of postulates are similarly in need of restatement and simplification. 


‘ 
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Definition. Any pair of allophones P’ and Q’ to which the provisions of this 
postulate do not apply are noncontrastive with each other, and any member of 
P’ is noncontrastive with any member of Q’. 


LONG AND SHORT IN ICELANDIC PHONEMICS 


KEMP MALONE, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


This paper is restricted to one feature of the Icelandic sound system: quantity 
in the structure of the syllable. Moreover, I am confining myself to strest syl- 
lables; quantity in unstrest syllables will not be taken up. My treatment of the 
material will be synchronic, current Icelandic alone being considered. 

The strest syllables of modern Icelandic fall into four types, as they do in 
English. In type A the syllable consists of a sonant (i.e. syllabic phoneme) only; 
no consonants (i.e. asyllabic phonemes) occur. In the other three types, the 
syllable is made up of a sonant and one or more consonants. In type B the sonant 
is preceded, in type C followed, in type D both preceded and followed, by one 
or more consonants. Examples: 


type A: ¢ ‘in’ 

type B: by ‘bee’; fré ‘holiday’ 
type C: fs ‘ice’; érsk (adj.) ‘Irish’ 
type D: dts ‘goddess’; dypt ‘depth’ 


Coming now to the matter of quantity in these syllabic types, we can dispose 
of some points at once. A sonant that makes (type A) or ends (type B) its syllable 
is always long. A single consonant that begins its syllable (types B and D) is 
always short, as is also any member of an initial consonant group. A sonant that 
does not end its syllable (types C and D) may be either long or short; so also a 
single consonant that ends its syllable. Here, however, only two sequences occur: 
short sonant plus long consonant, and long sonant plus short consonant. A 
consonant group that ends its syllable serves as the equivalent of a single long 
consonant, and the preceding sonant is therefore short. Examples of short sonant 
plus long consonant: kerti ‘candle’, menn ‘men’, heimta ‘claim’; examples of long 
sonant plus short consonant: ker ‘vessel’, men ‘necklace’, heim ‘home’; examples 
of short sonant plus consonant group: heizmska ‘folly’, danska ‘Danish’, fyrst 
‘first’. 

Long consonants that occur between sonants make a special case; examples: 
amma ‘grandmother’, verra ‘worse’, gadda ‘spike’. In such words the bulk of the 
consonant goes with the preceding sonant, giving the familiar syllabic pattern: 
short sonant plus long consonant. The very end of the consonantal articulation, 
however, goes with the following sonant and the consonant is thus split in two, 
part belonging to one syllable, part to another. Such consonants are often called 
double; the conventional spelling answers to an important phonetic feature of 
their articulation. 

How are we to interpret these pronunciations phonemically? Some have 
argued that the short sonants are allophones of the same phonemes as the long, 
since they occur only before a long consonant or before a consonant group, 
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positions in which the long sonants are not found. There can be no doubt that 
short and long sonants are in complementary distribution. But the short and long 
consonants are likewise in complementary distribution: a consonant is always 
short unless it ends a syllable; a consonant that ends a syllable is long if it comes 
immediately after a short sonent; otherwise such a consonant is short. The 
principle of complementary distribution here fails us. It seems clear that in 
such an opposition as men ‘necklace’ : menn ‘men’, the long e is opposed to the 
short and the short n is opposed to the long. It will not do to play favorites here, 
settling upon the opposition n : nn as phonemic and reducing the opposition 
e : € to allophonic status. There is no logical basis for choosing one opposition 
rather than the other. It is therefore not only simpler but also sounder to say 
that the distinction between long and short is phonemic for both sonants and 
consonants. 

I can see but one other possibility. We may abstract quantity from the indi- 
vidual phonemes and take it to be a feature of the syllable, a feature comparable 
to stress and pitch. If we do this, identifying length in a phoneme with quantita- 
tive accent, we see at once that an Icelandic strest syllable takes such an accent 
on its surgent.! In syllabic types A and B this coincides with the sonant. In 
types C and D surgent and sonant may or may not be identical. If the surgent 
is a consonant it takes the quantitative accent in spite of its subordination in 
terms of sonority. In other words, the surgent of an Icelandic strest syllable is 
regularly long; the other phonemes of the syllable are regularly short. We may 
therefore use the conventional sign of length to mark stress as well. In such an 
opposition as mén ‘bracelet’ : mew ‘men’, the macron tells us not only which 
phoneme is long but also which phoneme is the surgent. 


1 For the term surgent see my Phonology of modern Icelandic 5, 6, and passim (1923). 
Here it will be enough to define the surgent of a syllable as the phoneme that coincides 
with the intensity peak. 


ADDENDA TO THE COMPARISON OF INEQUALITY IN SPANISH 


DWIGHT L. BOLINGER, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


This extension of remarks on the subject of my article, The comparison of 
inequality in Spanish, Lg. 26.28-62 (1950), has two chief motives. First is my in- 
excusable oversight in failing to collate Hayward Keniston’s article, Expres- 
sions for than after a comparative in sixteenth century Spanish prose,! with my 
own data. While Keniston treats another epoch, it is important to note that 
the two descriptions are nearly identical, save for two sharp deviations noted 
below. Second is the discovery of an apparent contradiction which turns out to 
be predictable on the basis of the theory and hence confirms it. 

1. The first of the two respects in which contemporary Spanish differs radically 
from 16th-century Spanish was noted in the original study (31 and note 21). 
It is the reversal of no mds de, the earlier stereotype for ‘not other than’ = ‘only’, 
reserved now for the true quantitative ‘not more than’ and replaced in the sense 
of ‘only’ with no mds que. Keniston’s article (148), however, gives the impression 


_ } Revue de linguistique romane 6.129-51 (1930). 


x 
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of a sharper cleavage than was noted there on the basis of his Syntax of Castilian 
prose §26.345 and §26.541 (Chicago, 1937), leading one to posit a reorientation 
of que and de: the que of ‘otherness’ has been generalized, and the de of ‘fromness’, 
which Keniston regarded as the natural method if indicating ‘no different from’, 
hence ‘only’, has shrunk to the orbit of straight quantification, analogous to 
English upwards of. The two are exemplified in the following citation from 
Palacio Valdés:’ 

Hace media hora que ustedes estan juntos, y las reglas de la casa no per- 

miten ma&s que quince minutos ... Ninguno puede estar junto a una nifia 

mas de ese tiempo. 

The second is that contemporary Spanish with very few exceptions avoids the 
type Habla mds que sabe ‘He does more talking than knowing’, frequent in 
16th-century Spanish,’ in favor of the type Habla mds de lo que sabe ‘He talks 
more than what he knows’ (cf. my article, note 55). 

2. The apparent contradiction is evidenced in the following (Grismer- 
Arjona 29): 

Yo os perdono, y mas ain, hija mfa, te felicito por haber escogido un marido 
mucho mejor del que yo hubiera podido darte. 
According to the formula, this should have que el que, but my two Spanish 
colleagues prefer de. There is clearly no question of.confusing mayor with mds, as 
I noted (my article 48) with previous instances of interchanged que and de.4 The 
native speaker’s first guess is euphony, but this is obviously the usual failure to 
see ‘sounding good’ as an effect rather than a cause. The test for the example 
cited lies in making the second term refer to a definite individual: when I changed 
the subordinate clause to el que yo le habta escogido, both speakers shifted their 
preference to que. In the following they reacted according to the standard pattern, 
demanding que in all: 
Este aparato es més complicado que el que tengo en mi laboratorio — Estas 
sefioras son mayores que las que viven en el otro piso — Estas reliquias 
son mas antiguas que las que nos mostraron en Roma 
But in the last example, when the second term was changed to las que hubiéramos 
podido hallar en Roma, they accepted de. In the following, where the second term 
is vague, de was acceptable; but as soon as a definite, concrete individual or 
thing replaced the hypothetical one, they again demanded que: 
Este reducto es mas fuerte del que habria sido posible construir en la colina 
[but que el que se construyé, etc.] — Sus inventos son més ingeniosos de los 
que otro hubiera podido idear — La vida del reconcentrado ha sido mas 
terrible de la que cualquiera haya sofiado en las pesadillas del delirio — Una 
fortuna mds grata de la que nunca nos imaginéramos 
Thus when the second member is vague, the speaker ceases to think of counter- 


2? Raymond L. Grismer and Doris King Arjona, The pageant of Spain 122 (New York, 
1938). 

3 Keniston, Expressions for than 138. 

4 Cf. this additional example of mayor for mds: mayor mal del que me whe sucedido no puede 
sucederme (G. A. Becquer, Legends, tales, and poems 40 [ed. Olmstead; New York, 1907]); 
and theinvented example La parte es menos que el todo, judged possible by a Castilian aneaker 
alongside of menos de (but menos de, not que, mi porcién, parte, cuota, etc.). 
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balancing two different things, and reverts to the more powerful suggestion of a 
different degree of the same thing. If it is true that que yields to de under the 
impulse of indefiniteness, then de should yield to que under the impulse of exces- 
sive definiteness. One condition of definiteness is singularity. In Tiene mds 
autoridad de/que la que tiene un principe, if autoridad is construed as a mass 
noun the choice is de; if as a countable, que: four native speakers—a Spaniard, 
a Costa Rican, an Argentinian, and a Peruvian—preferred que here but accepted 
de. The extreme case is where we have a purely quantitative comparison, with the 
second term a countable in the singular naming a precise object. The utter 
 quantitativeness demands de, the utter definiteness demands que, and apparently 
no regular construction with an explicit second member is possible. For example, 
if only one man attended a dance on a previous occasion, we cannot use the 
Spanish equivalent for There are more men at the dance than (supply he who) 
attended last time. With the slightly less precise but still quantitative ‘one vote’, 
que would be used: 
Hubo mas votos por el candidato republicano que el solo voto [but de los 
1.347 votos] que recibié en las elecciones anteriores. 

A reexamination of the examples shows that the polarity definite—indefinite 
also helps the confusion in the formal likeness of menor—menos, mayor—mds: note 
the use of gue with the singular ‘one’ in mayor que uno, against mayor de treinta 
(48).5 

Another condition of definite and precise ‘otherness’ in which the pattern is 
overbalanced is found in the speaker’s intent to exaggerate. In Las manos eran, 
en efecto, tan bellas, mds bellas que lo que D. Luis habta dicho en sus cartas,’ Valera 
enhances the contrast more than with the lukewarm de lo que. In Este [sic—-miners’ 
usage] agua sube mds que lo que me dijo (invented by L. Moreno), the speaker 
. might be expressing angry surprise, or calling the other person a liar. In El 
matrimonio pesa mds que lo que yo creta (similarly), the speaker implies that 
marriage is something quite different from what he had expected. The effect 
achieved is predictable from the regular pattern. Que normally substantivizes a 
following lo que, thus contrasting two names of separate things rather than two 
aspects of the same thing. 

In the following example,’ a singular is used in the same vague, undifferentiated 
way as the plurals above: 

Me parece que no se me puede tener en peor opinién de la que ya he logrado 
The ‘otherness’ of two distinct opinions is submerged in the gradation of a single 
opinion; the expression is equivalent to no puede ser peor de lo que es. 

3. ‘As has happened with English different, certain other expressions have by 
their close similarity in meaning been made similar to comparisons in: form as 
well’ (29). The Academy (§428}) notes this for diferente, distinto, diverso, and 
primero. It extends, however, all the way to the comparison of identity, as might 


5 Bello (§1021) implies that mayor (menor) de veinticinco aos is elliptical for que de. 
The contamination described here is probably a factor. 

6 Pepita Jiménez 124 (Cldsicos castellanos). 

7 J. Figueroa Campos, El misterio de los guantes negros 30 (Buenos Aires, 1947). This 
reference, and others marked GPS, were supplied by G. P. Sullivan. 

8 Subsequent references are to pages of my earlier study. 
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be expected, since mismo likewise takes the same correlative que. Here it is with 
the antonym of mismo, contrario? 

Con las mujeres ocurre lo contrario que con las lanchas de salvamento: 
nos gustan mas las de los otros que las que consideramos como nuestras 
From there it passes to fractional and multiple comparisons, e.g. Tiene doble 

{triple, la tercera parte, etc.) que antes, or, with mitad: 
El tipo de cambio actualmente es muy ventajoso y los libros les resultan a 
mitad de precio que antes 
The multiples analogize even farther: Tiene doble de lo que debe tener ~ Tiene 
mds de lo que debe tener. But with veces the comparison is expressed as an out- 
right multiplication: Tiene dos veces lo que debe tener. 
The Academy’s argument from ellipsis (§428j), that acaban de comer con 
costumbres diferentes que equals diferentes de las costumbres con que, is weakened 
by the type El suyo es muy diferente que el mio, accepted by my Castilian col- 
leagues, where no ellipsis is possible. There is likewise no relevant ellipsis in 
amar a una persona de distinta patria que la nuestra." As it is more usual in English 
to employ than where from would be wordy (e.g. It caused quite different reactions 
in a man than [from those which it caused] in a woman’), so Pereda writes: 
La madre iba por caminos diferentes [de los caminos por los] que su marido. 
The vacillation between que and the prepositions de and a is seen in this instance 
of a with a true comparative and in the following otro de:"4 
Las palabras espajiolas terminadas en consonante representan un promedio 
de un 38%, en tanto que en inglés ese mismo tipo de vocablos suele aparecer 
... €n proporcién no menor al 67% — Es, evidentemente, la vida mds otra 
de la nuestra que cabe imaginar 
4. ‘As with English prefer, preferir may govern que’ (29). Numerous written 
examples now confirm the oral one cited, for instance these:" 
Prefiero aburrirme con la cartera llena que con la carta vacia — Géngora 
prefiere ser condenado por ignorante que por hereje 

So for ser preferible:'* 
Es preferible gustar las cosas hora por hora ... que pasar vertiginosamente 
por la vida 

5. The assimilation of antes and después to the comparatives in antes que and 
después que (rather than antes de que and después de que) was noted in my earlier 
paper (30). This is corroborated by the use with them of the quantifier mucho, 
which, like English much,” is employed with regular comparatives (mucho 
mayor, much older). An example: 


® Enrique Jardiel Poncela, Amor se escribe sin hache (Buenos Aires, 1945). GPS. 

10 Letter from Leén Sanchez Cuesta, 7 July 1949. 

11 Antonio Azorin, Old Spain 82 (New York, 1928). GPS. 

12 Advertisement in Collier’s for 12 August 1939, p. 48. 

13 J. M. Pereda, Pefias arriba 1.82 (Buenos Aires, 1942). GPS. 

4 Tomds Navarro, Fonologia espafiola 49 (Syracuse, 1946); and J. Ortega y Gasset, 
Revista de occidente 5.30 (1927). The latter reference supplied by Joseph Silverman. 

16 Azorin 32; and Agapito Rey, Hispania 32.403 (1949). 

16 Azorin 56. 

17 Much is also a test for the assimilation of prefer to the comparative: I much prefer it, 
but not I much like it. 

18 Samuel Gili Gaya, Revista de filologfa espafiola 30.116 (1946). 
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comienzan a evolucionar las formas compuestas mucho antes que en 
castellano 
6. Besides the type La gruta me confunde mds de lo [confuso] que estoy (49), 
where mds modifies a combination of verb and adjective instead of the more 
customary single element, one may get other overlappings like Lo hace con mds 
frecuencia de lo que creo conveniente, where if the single element were modified 
one would expect de la que. Obviously con frecuencia functions as a unit equiva- 
lent to frecuentemente, and the sentence is construed mds con frecuencia de lo que, 
etc.” But in Hay mds distancia de lo que yo creo conveniente® the noun is appar- 
ently lost sight of.?! 
7. Suficiente occurs in a transposed order, Tenemos mds que suficientes razones 

para rechazarlo, which seems to parallel perdié mds de diez délares (45) and hence 
to call for de. Native speakers prefer gue, however, and the following examples” 
show that the phrase was inverted, and equivalent to Tenemos razones mds que 
suficientes, not to Tenemos mds razones que suficientes: 

un torrente circulatorio imperfecto, un higado térpido ... son motivos 

mas que suficientes para que el cerebro de un anciano no trabaje con la 

regularidad debida — Fué este un motivo mds que suficiente para que 

incurriera en el odio profundo de los abolicionistas 
For de to be acceptable, suficiente has to be made quantitative rather than de- 
scriptive by adding the article: Tenemos mds de las suficientes razones. 


19 The parallel example from Keniston, Syntaz of Castilian prose §26.441, is lo tal creo 
con més veras de lo que se me puede decir, where mds ‘logically modifies the adverbial phrase 
con veras’. 

20 Pio Baroja, Paradox, Rey 51 (New York, 1937). 

21 Keniston, Syntaz of Castilian prose §26.441, cites porque no uuiesse dentro del Alhambra 
mds mal de lo que podia aver con la gente que avia dentro. 

22 Revista de los archivos nacionales de Costa Rica 12:1/2.52; ibid. 48. 


AN ELAMITE ETYMOLOGY 


HERBERT H. PAPER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


This note! discusses an Elamite etymology, hitherto unrecognized, to show 
how certain hypotheses concerning the interpretation of Elamite cuneiform 
writing can lead to a deeper understanding of Elamite phonology and morphology, 
and to a more precise identification of particular forms known from Elamite 
texts. Among the Elamite documents, the royal texts from the Achaemenid 
period represent a particular dialect that we shall call Royat AcCHAEMENID 
ELAMITE (RAE).? The existence of a large number of graphic variants for the 
same form in the RAE texts led Weissbach, as early as 1890, to certain phonemic 
conclusions regarding the Elamite cuneiform symbols.’ He recognized the non- 


1 The substance of this paper was presented at the Cincinnati meeting of the American 
Oriental Society in April 1950. The etymology proposed here has been accepted by the 
following Elamite scholars: George Cameron, Johannes Friedrich, Richard Hallock, and 
René Labat. 

? For a summary and a rough dialect division see Labat, Structure de la langue élamite, 
Conférences de |’Institut de linguistique de l’Université de Paris 9.23-42 (1951). 

3F. H. Weissbach, Die Achémenideninschriften zweiter Art 31 (Leipzig, 1890). 
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phonemic character of written double consonants, and indicated the correct 
interpretation of the broken-vowel writing (CVi-V2C = CV;-(V2)C). 

With these two basic phonological assumptions in mind, we shall examine the 
connection between the RAE forms an-la-gi and ap-pan-la-ik-ki-um-me. 

Bisitun paragraph 18 contains the following phrase: RAE sa-u-mi-in *u-ra- 
- mas-da-na "ti-ik-ra an-la-gi ti-ud-da = OP vasna Auramazdaha Tigram viyatara- 
yama = Bab. ina GIS.MI (= gilli) §4°U-ri-mi-iz-da ‘Di-ig-lat ni-te-bi-ir. The 
Old Persian and Baby!onian versions mean, ‘By the grace of Ahuramazda, we 
crossed the Tigris’. What is expressed in these versions by viyatarayamaé and 
nitebir ‘we crossed’ is rendered in RAE with the noun-and-verb phrase an-la-gi 
ui-ud-da, lit. ‘I made a crossing’. The form an-la-gi is a hapax, but its meaning is 
supplied for this context by the other versions; 2i-ud-da is an orthographic variant 
of the better known hu-ud-da, first person singular declarative of the verb-base 
/?ut-/ ‘to make’. 

The form ap-pan-la-ik-ki-um-me occurs three times in RAE (Bisitun §63 bis, 
§64). According to the hypotheses mentioned above, this form can be interpreted 
as /apanlakime/, the double consonants being equivalent to single, la-ik to lak, 
and ki-um to kim. Its contexts are the following:5 

Bisitun §63: RAE a-ak in-ni “ib-ba-ak-ra in-ni “is-tuk-ra ap-pan-la-ik-ki- 
um-[me hu-ud-da] = OP naty sakauéi[m naty ...|nuvatam ziira akunavam = Bab. 
a-na lig-tu % mus-ki-nu [par]-ki ul e-pu-[us]. That is, ‘Neither to an X nor to a Y 
did I do a wrong-doing’. And again in the same paragraph: RAE ap-pan-la-ik-ki- 
um-me ak-ka-ri-ug-gi in-ni hu-ud-da, with no counterpart in the OP and Baby- 
lonian versions; it may be translated, ‘I did not do a wrong-doing to anyone’. 

Bisitun §64: RAE *’nu *sunki *ak-ka me-i8-Si-in $d-ni-ik-ti *ruh”-ir-ra ti-tuk-ra 
hu-ptr-ri a-nu in kdn-ni-in-ti a-ak a-nu *ak-ka ap-pan-la-ik-ki-um-me hu-ut-ti-7& 
‘You who will later become king, a man a liar, him do not befriend nor one who 
does wrong-doing’. The Babylonian has the fragmentary par-ka-ni la ta...., 
whereas the OP has no equivalent for this passage. From its OP counterpart 
ztra, it seems clear that ap-pan-la-ik-ki-um-me means ‘wrong, wrong-doing’. 

I suggest that an-la-gi and ap-pan-la-ik-ki-um-me are closely related. The 
latter is analyzed as consisting of the so-called inanimate relative pronoun 
/apa/, /anlaki/ ‘a crossing, a going-over’ (quotable in the form an-la-gi), and 
/me/, the abstractive suffix which turns sunki ‘king’ into sunki-me ‘kingship’. 
Thus, ap-pan-la-tk-ki-wm-me may be literally translated ‘what-beyond-ness’ and 
therefore ‘wrongdoing, transgression’. The semantic relationship of an-la-gi to 
ap-pan-la-ik-ki-um-me is precisely the equivalent to Akkadian nabalkuttum, 
Hebrew ‘abérah, Greek rapaBainw, Latin transgredior. 

The recognition that an-la-gi and the kernel of ap-pan-la-ik-ki-wm-me are one 
and the same form has the value of showing still another graphic variant to 
exemplify the two conventions of Elamite graphemics already alluded to: the 


4 Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achimeniden 24-5 (Leipzig, 1911). Weissbach’s trans- 
literation is here modified in the following respects: superscript d, h, v, lg represent re- 
spectively the Sumerian DINGIR-sign, the single horizontal cuneiform stroke, the single 
vertical cuneiform stroke, and the Sumerian MES-sign, which merely marks the logographic 
use of the preceding sign. 

5 Ibid. 66-7. 
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non-phonemic nature of written double consonants and of the second vowel in 
broken-vowel writings. Still a third point is involved; namely, that the con- 
sonantal value of the GI-sign is the same as that of the KI-sign. 

It is clear that a systematic descriptive study of Elamite is a prime desideratum 
and must precede any attempt to investigate the possible relationship of Elamite 
to other languages.’ Until a good deal more is known about this language, all 
discussions of possible relationship are fruitless. 


® Cf. my dissertation (unpublished), The phonology and morphology of Royal Achaemenid 
- Elamite (University of Chicago, 1951). 


REVIEWS 


The mathematical theory of communication. By CLaupr L. SHANNON and War- 
REN WEAVER. Pp. vii, 117. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949. 


Reviewed by Cuarues F. Hocxett, Cornell University 


Most of this book (1-91) consists of an article by Shannon, bearing the same 
title as the volume, which first appeared in the Bell System Technical Journal 
for July and October 1948. The remaining section, by Weaver, is entitled Recent 
contributions to the mathematical theory of communication; a more condensed 
version appeared in the Scientific American for July 1949. Weaver’s paper is 
less technical than Shannon’s, and might well have been placed first in the book, 
as an introduction to Shannon’s exposition. In this review explicit references 
to Weaver will be few, but this is deceptive: the reviewer found Weaver’s more 
discursive treatment of great value in grasping Shannon’s often highly technical 
presentation, and the reader who chooses to pursue the subject further will do 
well to read Weaver’s paper before attempting Shannon’s. © 

A number of other contributions to the theory of communication have ap- 
peared in recent years. Two by Robert M. Fano are worth mentioning here: 
The transmission of information, Technical reports No. 65 (17 March 1949) 
and No. 149 (6 February 1950) of the Research Laboratory of Electronics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Fano’s discussion is helpful because of a 
difference of approach, though his results are substantially the same as Shan- 
non’s.! 

The appearance of the term ‘communication’ or ‘information’ in the title of 
an article or a book is naturally no guarantee that its contents are of any concern 
to linguists. Shannon’s work stems in the first instance from engineering con- 
siderations—telegraph, teletype, telephone, radio, television, radar, and the 
like—which would seem rather remote. But the theory is rendered so general in 
the course of mathematicizing that it may turn out to apply, in part or with 


1 These and other contributions to information theory refer constantly to the work of 
Norbert Wiener: the famous Cybernetics (1948), and The extrapolation, interpolation, and 
smoothing of stationary time series with engineering applications (1949; earlier printed as 
an NDRC Report, MIT, 1942). Cybernetics consists of chapters of extremely difficult prose 
alternating with chapters of even more difficult mathematics; the other volume is reported 
to consist almost completely of the latter. The reviewer had managed to absorb some odd 
bits of the prose parts of the first of these before Shannon’s articles appeared; the mathe- 
matical parts are entirely beyond his capacity. 

A fairly popular discussion of some aspects of information theory will be found in E. C. 
Berkeley, Giant brains (1949), particularly the earlier chapters. 

In June and July 1951, a grant from the Committee on the Language Program of the 
ACLS enabled the reviewer to attend the first intensive summer course at MIT on Modern 
Communications; the various lectures and discussions in this course were of considerable 
help in following the work of Shannon and others in this field. However, the reader should 
be warned that the reviewer’s training in mathematics is very slight, and that as a result 
parts of this review may be based on serious misunderstandings. 
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some modifications, to communication via language; this, at least, is a possi- 
bility that must be investigated? 

We divide our review into three sections. In the first we outline what seem to 
be the key points in Shannon’s theory. In the second we discuss linguistic appli- 
cations. In the third we take up certain more general issues. 


Tue THEORY 


‘The fundamental problem of communication is that of reproducing at one 
* point either exactly or approximately a message selected at another point. Fre- 
quently messages have meaning’, but this is irrelevant for the communications 
engineer. ‘The significant aspect is that the actual message is one selected from a set 
of possible messages. The system must be designed to operate for each possible 
selection, not just the one which will actually be chosen since this is unknown 
at the time of design’ (3). Shannon’s aim is to find some method for quantifying 
the commodity that is carried by a communications system, in order to establish 
a valid measure of the efficiency of such systems, and, primarily, to establish 
theoretical limits to this efficiency in terms of the known or determinable vari- 
ables. The practical use of such theoretical limits is to channel design-research 
towards attainable aims. The commodity itself Shannon calls INFORMATION. 

The keynote of the quantification of information is the matter of choice of any 
message, for actual transmission at a given time, from a fixed repertory of possible 
messages. If you are constrained to answer every question I may put to you with 
a simple ‘yes’, then there is no point in my asking any questions at all; I know 
in advance what the answer will be. If a telegraph key is tied down so that the 
receiver buzzes constantly, ENERGY is being expended which would not be ex- 
pended if the key were open for the same indefinitely long period, but no more 
' INFORMATION can pass from transmitter to receiver under the first condition 
than under the second. Somewhat more subtly, if the value of the mathematical 
constant pz is computed at one geographical point, and the result, to any desired 
number of decimals, is transmitted to another geographical point, noinformation 
has been sent: the value of p7 is determinate, so that all one would have to do at 
the second point would be to perform the computations independently; the 
answer would be the same (31). Thus, if there is no indeterminacy, no element 
of choice, there can be no transmision of information. 

If your answer to my questions, on the other hand, may be either a simple 
‘yes’ or a simple ‘no’, with no further alternatives—as in the game Twenty 
Questions—then the system will transmit information from you to me, still 
providing that I do not know in advance which answer you will give to each 
question. If, in addition to ‘yes’ and ‘no’, there is some third alternative, say 
‘maybe’, it seems logical to say that the system can transmit more information 


? References to information theory have already appeared in linguistic discussions: J. 
Whatmough, presidential address before the Linguistic Society, December 1951; C. F. 
Hockett, Lg. 27.337, 445 (1951); R. Jakobson, C. G. M. Fant, and M. Halle, Preliminaries 
to speech analysis, Technical report No. 13 (January and May 1952) of the Acoustics Labora- 
tory, MIT. It is not certain that all these references are based on adequate understanding 
of the theory. 
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per message, on the average, than with only two alternatives. That is, the larger 
the repertory of possible messages, the larger, in general, is the informational 
CAPACITY of the system. . 

For various reasons the measure actually chosen is not the raw count of the 
number of messages in the repertory, but rather the logarithm of this number to 
‘the base 2—providing that the number of messages in the repertory is finite, 
and that they are all equally likely to be chosen. If either or both of these condi- 
tions is lacking, then the measure of amount of information becomes more in- 
tricate; but the more complicated formula reduces to the one described above 
when the conditions are met.’ 

The unit of information thus measured and quantified is called the BINARY 
DIGIT, BIGIT, BINIT, or BIT; the last term is currently the most favored, but we 
shall use srnit.‘ A term is needed for the unit of capacity; we define one SHAN- 
NON as a capacity of one binit of information per second. 

Thus, in the scheme outlined above, where I ask you questions which must be 
answered with ‘yes’ or ‘no’, and where those answers are equally probable, we 
have a system with a capacity of one binit per message. The fundamental as- 
sumption in the game Twenty Questions is that any animal, vegetable, or mineral 
can be specified unambiguously, on the average, by twenty successive dichot- 
omizings of the appropriate kingdom; that is, that twenty binits of information 
will usually suffice for such specification. Skill at interrogation in this game 
consists in so phrasing one’s questions that the region specified by the answers 
to all previous questions is divided into two essentially equiprobable subregions. 

However, there is an important but peculiar restriction on the use of informa- 
tion-theoretical methods. They serve to measure the entropy of an information- 
source or the capacity of a channel (the terms will be defined in a moment), but 
they afford no means whereby we can state how much information is actually 
conveyed by the actual selection and transmission of any specific message. 
Your equiprobable yesses and noes transmit ON THE AVERAGE one binit of in- 
formation each but how much information is carried by any one specific yes or 
no is undefined.® 

A concrete example will serve to introduce more of the necessary terms. 

A general at a teleconference‘ writes out a message for transmission. In so doing 
he functions, from the viewpoint of communications, as a SOURCE. The MESSAGE 


3 Much of Fano’s first report (see the first paragraph of this review) is devoted to a slow 
building up of this measure of capacity. He makes it eminently clear why one chooses the 
logarithm to the base 2. (For readers who have forgotten their high-school arithmetic: the 
logarithm of n to the base 6 is a number z, such that b? = n.) 

4 Because the assignment of a technical meaning to a word which is frequently used as 
part of our common-sense vocabulary proves constantly embarrassing in more informal 
discussion. The replacement will be made even in (otherwise) direct quotations from 
Shannon’s text. Similarly ‘shannon’ will usually thus replace ‘bit per second’. 

5 Wiener’s approach is somewhat different, and specifies at least some circumstances 
under which we can state exactly how much information is conveyed in a given message. 
See his Cybernetics, ch. 3, esp. 75-6. But it is not certain that Wiener is dealing with the 
same ‘information’ as Shannon. 

6 A type of conference, common in military operations, in which participants at widely 
distant points communicate by teletype. 
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consists of a linear sequence of SYMBOLS (MESSAGE-UNITS), each one of which is 
selected from a repertory of 32 possible symbols: the 26 letters of the alphabet 
(with no distinction between capital and lower case) and six supplementary 
punctuation marks, one of which is a space. 

At the keyboard of the teletype TRANSMITTER, an operator strikes keys in the 
order required by the message. This TRANSDUCES the message (or ENCODES it) 
into @ SIGNAL, in this case a set of electrical impulses which will travel along a 
wire until they reach the teletype receiver. The wire, or alternatively a band- 
‘ width of frequencies of electrical impulse used on the wire, constitutes a CHAN- 
NEL. Teletypy operates in terms of a stock of 32 sIGNAL-UNITS (or SYMBOLS)— 
different patterns of voltage variation—assigned in a one-to-one way to the 32 
letters and punctuation marks allowable in messages so to be transmitted. These 
signal-units all require the same amount of transmission time. So far as teletypy 
itself is concerned, therefore, a transmission rate of n signal-units per second 
would imply the possible transmission of 5n binits of information per second, or 
a capacity of 5n shannons—since the logarithm of 32 to the base 2 is 5. For 
reasons which we shall examine shortly, teletypy never attains this maximum. 

At the teletype RECEIVER, the incoming signal is retransduced (or DECODED), 
producing once again a message. This message will show nothing of the general’s 
handwriting, of course, but normally it will be ‘literally’ the same—that is, 
it will consist of the same letters and other symbols in the same linear order—as 
the message produced by the general. The RECOVERED message is then handed to 
a colonel, let us say, who from the viewpoint of information theory is a DESTINA- 
TION OF SINK. 

In order for teletypy to operate at maximum capacity, it would be necessary 
for each one of the 32 signal-units to be equally probable at all times during the 
- transmission, regardless of which signal-units had already been transmitted. 
Now so long as the 32 signal-units are assigned in a one-to-one fashion to English 
letters and punctuation marks, this condition cannot be met, since all the limita- 
tions on sequence of English spelling are directly carried over to the signal. Since 
the letter-sequences QL, TSR, SSS, and the like, never occur in English spelling, 
the corresponding sequences of signal-units will never leave the transmitter. 
Since ¥ CHL (# = ‘space’) is relatively infrequent, while # CHE: is rather more 
common, the same differences of frequency will appear in the utilization of the 
various signal-units. After the signal-unit assigned to T, the probability of the 
one assigned to H will be higher than that of the one assigned to C. All such devi- 
ations from constant equiprobability of the signal-units represent inefficiencies— 
the use of more transmission-time than is necessary for the amount of informa- 
tion to be sent. 

Greater efficiency can be attained by changing the code which assigns signal- 
units to message-units. A first step would be to use signal-units of varying dura- 
tions (though with the same average duration as before), and to assign the short- 
est signal-units to the most frequent message-units, the longest to the least 
frequent. Or instead of considering the message-units one at a time, one could 
determine the relative frequency of all possible sequences of two message-units, 
and assign the shortest sequences of two signal-units to the sequences most 
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frequently used. If one does not care how complicated the transmitter and re- 
ceiver have to be—if this is a sufficiently trivial consideration relative to the 
cost of transmission of the signal from transmitter to receiver—then such change 
of code can be continued until the maximum capacity inherent in teletype (5n 
shannons) is approached. It is worth noting that more efficient coding of 
‘ message into signal in general requires a delay at the transmitter, which must 
collect a number of successive message-units to be encoded all at once, and a 
similar delay at the receiver. 

Most communicative systems involve at least some constraints on sequence; 
that is, some symbols are not followed by certain others, or are followed by 
various others with different relative frequencies. To handle this, ‘we imagine a 
number of possible states [of a source or a transmitter] .... For each state only 
certain symbols ... can be transmitted (different subsets for different states). 
When one of these has been transmitted the state changes to a new state de- 
pending both on the old state and the particular symbol transmitted’ (8). The 
matter of relative frequency is easily added to this; by considering that each 
state is characterized by a set of relative probabilities as to which symbol will 
next be transmitted and, consequently, which new state will ensue. 

We can illustrate with English phonemics. Having begun an utterance by 
pronouncing a /p/, a speaker of English is in a ‘post-/p/’ state: he can choose 
any vowel, or /r, 1, y, w/, as next ‘symbol’, but not, for example, /t/ or /k/. The 
various possible choices have various relative probabilities. If he chooses /r/, 
he is then in a ‘post-/pr/’ state, with new limitations and new probabilities: any 
vowel, but not, for example, another /r/ or /p/ or /1/. And so on. It is to be 
noted that the post-/pr/ state is not identical with the post-/r/ state, established 
when a speaker begins his utterance with /r/. 

With this scheme, attention can focus on the whole set of possible interstitial 
states, instead of on the symbols; the latter can be regarded as elements ‘emitted’ 
by the source (or transmitter) as it passes from one state to another. Mathe- 
matically the great advantage of this way of viewing the matter is that there is a 
well-understood set of machinery at hand, the theory of Markoff chains, which is 
immediately applicable.” Any Markoff chain can be described by a square array 
of probabilities, the entry in a given row and column being the probability that 
the state corresponding to the row will be next followed by that corresponding 
to the column. To facilitate further deductions, some limitations have to be 
imposed on the variety of Markoff chains allowed; a very general limitation, 
which both renders further deduction possible and also subsumes a wide variety 
of cases, is that the chain be ERGopic: that is, the probabilities must be such that 
there is no state which can never recur. This seems to me to correspond to the 
fundamental (and not always overtly expressed) assumption involved in syn- 
chronic linguistic analysis: the assumption that we as analysts, like the speakers 


7 A good new reference on this is W. Feller, Introduction to probability theory and its 
application, chs. 14-17 (1950). , 

8 More strictly, there is no state which has probability zero of recurrence. Impossibility 
implies probability zero, but not conversely. Note that the term ‘ergodic’ is currently used 
in a variety of more or less closely related senses, of which the present use is one of the 
simpler. 
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of a language themselves, can ignore the short-term (hourly, daily, yearly) re- 
sults of continuous linguistic change, and still get valid results; the extent to 
which this assumption is false is a measure of the rate of linguistic change. 

A source (or a transmitter) which emits its symbols with constant equiprob- 
ability is generating information at the maximum rate possible within the limits 
of the finite repertory of symbols it uses and of the rate at which those symbols 
are emitted. The actual rate at which a source generates information, on the 
average, is the ENTROPY of the source; the ratio of this to the theoretical maxi- 
. Mum is the RELATIVE ENTROPY.® ‘One minus the relative entropy is the REDUN- 
pancy. The redundancy of ordinary English [writing], not considering statistical 
structure over greater distances than about eight letters, is roughly 50%. This 
means that when we write English half of what we write is determined by the 
structure of the language [i.e. of the language and of the writing system] and 
half is chosen freely. The figure 50% was found by several independent methods 
which all gave results in this neighborhood.’ One method ‘is to delete a certain 
fraction of the letters from a sample of English text and then let someone at- 
tempt to restore them. If they can be restored when 50% are deleted [at random] 
the redundancy must be greater than 50%’ (25-6).!° 

Shannon’s first major result (towards his aim, summarized in the first para- 
graph of this section) is the following ‘fundamental theorem for a noiseless 
channel’ (28): 


Let a source have entropy H [binits per symbol] and a channel have a 
capacity C [shannons]. Then it is possible to encode the output of the source 
in such a way as to transmit at the average rate C/H — e symbols per 
second over the channel where « is arbitrarily small. It is not possible to 
transmit at an average rate greater than C/H. 


’ The reader will recall our earlier discussion of the efficiency of teletypy and meth- 
ods of increasing it by modification of code. The theorem establishes the outer 
limits within which such improvement can be brought about. 

But there is a factor, not yet discussed, which sets narrower limits: NOISE. 
In engineering parlance, noise is anything which operates on the signal, as it 
travels along the channel, in such a way that the received signals are not always 
the same as the transmitted ones. To be noise, the effect must be random, and 
thus only statistically predictable. For if one knew in advance, for example, that 


® Entropy can be measured in terms of time or in terms of symbols; the latter is useful 
in dealing with cases such as writing (or other forms of ‘information storage’), where the 
rate per unit time depends on the rate at which the written symbols are read. If the entropy 
in terms of symbols is H’, and n symbols per second is the average rate of transmission, 
emission, or reading, then the entropy in terms of time in nH’. 

10 Some of Shannon’s discussion preparatory to this is fascinating, particularly on the 
subject of successive artificial (statistically controlled) approximations to written English 
(13-5), which underlie another method of determining the redundancy of written English. 
Those of us interested in such matters as literary style are particularly apt to enjoy the 
following paragraph (26): “Two extremes of redundancy in English prose are represented by 
Basic English and by James Joyce’s book Finnegans Wake. The Basic English vocabulary 
is limited to 850 words and the redundancy is very high. This is reflected in the expansion 
that occurs when a passage is translated into Basic English. Joyce on the other hand en- 
larges the vocabulary and is alleged to achieve a compression of semantic content.’ 
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precisely every fifth signal-unit would be distorted in the channel, then it would 
be easy simply to avoid those moments of distortion, and to transmit the entire 
message during the noiseless intervals." 

This recalls the necessary indeterminacy (for receiver and destination) in 
messages themselves, if any information is to be transmitted. If the receiver or 
destination knows in advance what message is going to be transmitted, its 
transmission conveys no information; if the receiver knows in advance what 
distortions are going to be imposed on the signal in the channel, those distortions 
are not noise and do not interfere with the transmission of the message. In fact, 
since noise is necessarily random, it is possible to characterize a ‘noise source’ 
in precisely the same way that we characterize an information source: a noise 
source emits an undesired ‘message’, with a statable entropy, and this undesired 
‘message’ interferes with the reception of the desired one. Put another way, if 
part of the capacity of a channel is used for the transmission of noise (undesired 
‘message’), then just that much of the capacity is unavailable for the transmission 
of the desired message. 3 

Occasional misprints in an article, or errors of transmission in a telegram, do 
not usually interfere with the intelligibility of the article or telegram for him who 
reads or receives it. Such misprints or errors of transmission are the result of 
noise (or, with a slight change of emphasis, can be said to constitute noise). The 
reason for usual intelligibility despite such noise is perfectly clear: the redun- 
dancy of written English. Here, then, is the importance of redundancy: channel 
noise is never completely eliminable, and redundancy is the weapon with which 
it can be combatted. 

The capacity of a noisy channel is obviously not definable in the same way as 
that of a noiseless channel. If at the receiver the entropy of the incoming signal is 
actually equal to the capacity of the channel on the assumption of no noise, then 
a certain portion of that entropy is in fact due to noise, and only the remainder 
constitutes the effective maximum capacity of the channel—assuming that at 
the transmitter the message is being encoded into the signal in the optimum way. 
This defines the capacity C of a noisy channel (38), and this definition proves to 
be a generalization of the earlier one for a noiseless channel, in that if zero be 
assigned to the noise factor in the new definition, the result is the old one. 


It may seem surprising that we should define a definite capacity C' for 
a noisy channel since we can never send certain information in such a 
case. It is clear, however, that by sending the information in a redundant 
form the probability of errors can be reduced. For example, by repeating 
the message many times and by a statistical study of the different received 
versions of the message the probability of errors could be made very small.. 
One would expect, however, that to make this probability of errors approach 
zero, the redundancy of the encoding must increase indefinitely, and the 
rate of transmission therefore approach zero. This is by no means true. 
If it were, there would not be a very well defined capacity, but only a 
capacity for a given frequency of errors ...; the capacity going down as 


11 On page 48 Shannon gives an example of noise which is indeterminate within certain 
precisely defined (determinate) limits, and of a method of counteracting its effect com- 
pletely; this is, in a sense, only a more complex example of ‘determinate’ distortion than 
that given here. 
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the error requirements are made more stringent. Actually the capacity 
C ... has a very definite significance. It is possible to send information 
at the rate C through the channel with as small a frequency of errors ... as 
desired by proper encoding. This statement is not true for any rate greater 
than C. If an attempt is made to transmit at a higher rate than C, say C 
+ R,, then there will necessarily be an equivocation [an uncertainty at the 
receiver as to the correctness of any single received signal-unit] equal to or 
greater than the excess R,. Nature takes payment by requiring just that 
much uncertainty, so that we are not actually getting any more than C 
through correctly. (39) 


These facts Shannon then rewords more formally as his ‘fundamental theorem 
for a discrete channel with noise’. It turns out that noise can be effectively com- 
batted only in sets of messages of relatively great length; that is, no matter what 
the coding, sufficiently short messages may always, with a probability greater 
than zero, be distorted irrecoverably. 

We have now followed Shannon’s discussion (with many omissions of detail) 
through the first two of his five numbered sections (through page 48). In the 
remaining three sections (49-81; 82-91 are appendices) there is a fundamental 
change of conditions. The systems dealt with so far have all involved sources 
which emit DISCRETE sequences of message-units, transmitters which send and 
channels which carry DISCRETE sequences of signal-units. An example is written 
English, a series of separate symbols, each of which is one or another letter of 
the alphabet (or punctuation mark). From this point onward Shannon’s concern 
is with CONTINUOUS transmission. An example is the speech signal—the train of 
sound waves produced by a speaking human being, which have measurable 
characteristics for any and every value of the continuous independent variable, 
time. Similarly, a speedometer needle delivers a continuous report on the linear 
velocity of the vehicle, and there is a continuous band of possible velocities. 

From either the engineering or the mathematical point of view it is here that 
Shannon’s argument becomes really interesting (and correspondingly difficult to 
follow). But for our purposes, we need follow no further. Suffice it to say that 
in the continuous case, as in the discrete, it proves possible to establish measures 
for the amount of information, the amount of noise, the entropy of a source, the 
capacity of a channel, relative entropy, and redundancy, all of which are in 
general analogous to the corresponding notions worked out for the discrete case. 


Linauistic APPLICATIONS 


We discuss the linguistic applications of communication theory in six lettered 
subsections. 


A. Continuous and Discrete in Speech 


The acoustician examines speech-signals and reports that they are continuous. 
The linguist examines them and reports that they are discrete. Each uses opera- 
tionally valid methods, so that both reports must be accepted as valid within the 
limits defined by the operations used, and the apparent contradiction between 
the reports constitutes a real, not an imaginary problem. 

Neither the acoustician nor the linguist is able to examine the speech-signal 


‘ 
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directly, as sound-waves passing through the air. The acoustician currently 
makes use of oscillographs and spectrographs, both of which transduce the speech 
signal into a visual report which can be examined at leisure. The transductions 
involved are quite complex, and do not always give facsimile-type accuracy; 
but whatever difficulties may be implied by this, at least one thing is certain: 
oscillographs and spectrographs do not impose a spurious appearance of con- 
tinuity on a signal that is actually discrete. 

The linguist, in phonemicizing, uses no hardware; but he, also, is unable to 
examine the speech-signal directly. The ear and the associated tracts of the 
central nervous system constitute a transducer of largely unknown characteris- 
tics; in what follows we shall attempt to deduce at least a few of these. 

A continuum can be transformed into a discrete sequence by any of various 
QUANTIZING operations; the notion of quantizing is familiar enough to communica- 
tions engineers, though the quantizing operations used in electronic communica- 
tions are all quite arbitrary. Similarly, a discrete sequence can be transformed 
into a continuum by what might be called a conTINUIZING operation. Now if the 
continuum-report of the acoustician and the discrete-report of the linguist are 
both correct, then there must be, for any given shared body of raw material, a 
quantizing operation which will convert the acoustician’s description of the raw 
material into that of the linguist, and a continuizing operation which will do 
the reverse; the desired quantizing and continuizing operations must be inverses 
of each other. 

Joos affords a point of departure for the search for these operations: ‘Let us 
agree to neglect the least important features of speech sound [the speech-signal], 
so that at any moment we can describe it sufficiently weil with n measurements, 
a point in n-dimensional continuous space, n being not only finite but a fairly 
small number, say six. ... Now the quality of the sound becomes a point which 
moves continuously in this 6-space, sometimes faster and sometimes slower, 
so that it spends more or less time in different regions, or visits a certain region 
more or less often. In the long run, then, we get a probability-density for the 
presence of the moving point anywhere in the 6-space. This probability-density 
various continuously all over the space. Now wherever [one] ... finds a local 
maximum of probability density,’ there the linguist finds an allophone; and ‘there 
will be not only a finite but a fairly small number of such points, say less than 
a hundred.’ 

By regarding the moving point as input, and adding certain further specifica- 
tions, we shall convert Joos’s description into that of a transducer. Forgetting 
for the moment about the probability-density, let us imagine, in the 6-space, a 
honeycomb of cells, with boundaries between them, such that every point in the 
space (save those on the boundaries) is in one or another cell. In each cell there 
is a trigger, which is activated whenever the moving point stays within the 
boundaries of that cell for a sufficiently long time. Each trigger, when activated, 
transmits a single output signal, so that the continuous operation of the trans- 
ducer produces a discrete series of outputs. Finally, imagine that the boundaries 


12 Description of language design, Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 22.701-8 
(1950). Joos’s number 6 is purely arbitrary; one might better replace it throughout by n. 
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are made of perfectly flexible rubber, so that the location of the different bound- 
aries is not fixed; indeed, at a given time one cell may be enlarged so as to include 
almost the entire relevant volume of the 6-space, compressing the others to very 
small size. In a given short interval of time, the output of the system is a function 
of the input and of the location of the boundaries between the cells. Now we 
shall specify that the location of the cell boundaries, at any given moment, is a 
function of the immediately preceding succession of N output signals (NoT in- 
put), where N is some fairly large number. 

Such a system will indeed map a continuous input into a discrete output. If 
the details of its construction are based on both the acoustic analysis and the 
phonemic analysis of the speech-signal of a given language, then the system will 
transduce the acoustician’s description into the linguist’s description, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, will transduce the speech-signal in the physical sense 
into a linear sequence of allophones in the linguist’s sense. 
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A one-dimensional reduction will serve as illustration. Suppose for a moment 
that the only relevant feature of speech is voicing versus voicelessness. Even for 
just this one feature the acoustician tells us that the voice-bar on a spectrogram 
may have virtually an infinity of degrees of prominence (or could have on an ideal 
spectrogram), while the linguist knows that, in French or English for example, 
there are two and only two degrees of contrast along this particular scale. In the 
appended diagram the continuous input arrives from the left. The curve repre- | 
sents the probability-density along this one dimension; our reason for giving the 
curve its particular shape will appear later. At the top and bottom of the scale 
are two fixed boundaries. Between them is a movable boundary. If a sufficiently 
long stretch of input falls above this movable boundary, the top trigger is acti- 
vated and the voiced output signal is transmitted; similarly below the movable 
boundary. At a given moment, if the probability of voiced as the next signal is 
extremely high, then the movable boundary will slide very far down the scale, 
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so that almost any next input-stretch will activate the voiced trigger rather than 
the voiceless trigger; and vice versa. The output will then be a discrete succession 
of signals, each of them either voiced or voiceless. 

Let us return to the way in which the location of the movable boundaries is 
determined. It is determined, in the first instance, by the preceding N output 
signals. Since this preceding output depends, in turn, on input, one might suspect 
that the preceding N output signals, as a factor conditioning what happens to a 
given bit of input, could eventually be bypassed, as we consider the progressively 
earlier history of the transducer. But each of these preceding N output signals 
was also dependent, because of the principle which governs boundary locations, 
on the N output signals which preceded it, so that there can be no hope of by- 
passing the conditioning effect of ‘previous output’ save by tracing the operation 
of the system back to some initial state, before any input at all. So far, such an 
initial state is undefined, but we will return to it in a moment. Examining 
the system in current operation, what the acoustician is able to do is to describe 
probability-densities. What the linguist can do is to state, on the one hand, the 
topological structure of the honeycomb of cells, and on the other, the contingent 
probabilities of each output signal after each sequence of N preceding output 
signals. Part of this is what the linguist currently does when he determines and 
describes phonemic structure; the remainder is what: he could do with no further 
technique but some simple statistics. What the acoustician and the linguist 
working together can do is to determine the metric structure of the honeycomb 
under various conditions, including the relation of boundaries to local maxima 
of probability-density. 

Our assumption is that, in a way, the above description of a transducer and a 
type of transduction applies to the processing to which the incoming speech- 
signal, after it impinges on the ear of a hearer, is subjected, within the central 
nervous system of the hearer. Because the linguist has such a transducer within 
himself, which operates on the speech-signal before he can begin to examine and 
analyze it, he cannot (using no hardware) perceive the continuous nature of the 
speech-signal, but necessarily interprets it as discrete. 

It is known in information theory that if a continuous signal is quantized, no 
transduction is available which will recover the original continuous signal 
exactly.!* Our assumption is that this is irrelevant, since the linguistic information 
carried by the speech signal accounts for only a small part of the total entropy 
thereof; the quantizing transduction performed within the hearer need only 
recover as much from the speech signal as was put into it by the speaker. The 
act of speaking is also a transduction; it converts an inner discrete flow of allo- 
phones, inside the speaker, into the continuous speech signal. The apparent dis- 
crepancy between the acoustician’s report and that of the linguist is then due to 
the fact that they are tapping the same complex communications system at 
different points: the acoustician taps it in the external channel, where the in- 


18 Shannon’s Theorem 13 (p. 53) does not contradict this assertion. It allows us to trans- 
duce a band-limited continuous signal into a discrete signal, but requires for complete re- 
coverability the use of an infinite repertory of discrete signal-units. All that can be done 
with a finite repertory is to approximate complete recoverability as closely as it is desired. 
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formation indeed flows in a continuous form; the linguist taps it after the quanti- 
zing transduction of hearing, or before the continuizing transduction of speaking, 
or both. Edward Sapir characterized these two transductions beautifully, though 
in a different terminology, when he wrote in 1921: ‘In watching my Nootka in- 
formant write his language, I often had the curious feeling that he was transcrib- 
ing an ideal flow of phonetic elements which he heard, inadequately from a 
purely objective standpoint, as the intention of the actual rumble of speech.” 

Since the linguist does not investigate these postulated ‘inner flows’ with 
scalpel and electroencephalograph, it is proper to ask just what procedure he 
does use. To answer this we ask what might be meant by our earlier reference 
to an ‘initial state’ of a quantizing transducer. If our requisite quantizing and 
continuizing transducers exist in human nervous systems, then the ‘initial state’ 
of either is the state to be found in a child before he has begun to learn his native 
language. As he learns his native language, the child has access to only certain 
kinds of evidence to decide whether two stretches of incoming speech-signal are 
instances of ‘the same’ signal (that is, are phonemically the same) or not: the 
physical properties of that speech-signal, insofar as human physiology can meas- 
ure them, and the conditions under which the speech-signal arrives—in short, 
physical similarity and similarity of meaning. The building of the quantizing 
transducer in the child proceeds by trial and error, errors being corrected by 
failure to adapt appropriately, as with any learning process. 

If the linguist cannot open up the transducers in the head of a native speaker 
of a language, he can do something just as effective: he can himself become as a 
little child (insofar as the specific language is concerned), and build within his 
own nervous system a reasonable facsimile of the transducer that the native 
speaker has. A reasonable facsimile is enough, for if a language is spoken by 
more than one person, the transducer inside any one person is no more than a 
reasonable facsimile of that inside another. This is what the linguist can do, and 
does. In addition, he does something that the child cannot do: he keeps an overt 
record of the structure of the system which is being built internally. This overt 
record in due time becomes his description of the phonemic system which has 
come to exist inside his own nervous system. 

We can now see why local maxima of probability-density, determinable by 
acoustics without the help of the linguist, will show some correlation with the 
linguist’s allophones. If there were no such correlation, the process of learning a 
‘language, and equally the linguist’s problem of phonemicizing a language, would 
be impossible. That is why the curve of probability-density, in the simplified 
one-dimensional case of the diagram, was drawn with two local maxima. 

The above considerations, if valid, define the problem of acoustic phonetics: - 
accepting the phonemic findings of the linguist and the acoustical findings of 
spectrograms or oscillograms, it is the task of acoustic phonetics to determine 
and describe the very complicated nature of the two transductions which relate 
the two sets of findings. 


14 Language 58 fn. 16 (1921). 


x 
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B. Phonemicizing 


When the communications engineer deals with telegraphy, teletypy, or the 
like, the signal-units which are involved are either presented to him as a fait 
accompli, or are invented by him, within certain constraints, to suit his own fancy. 
_ When the linguist begins to examine a language, the signal-units used in that 

language (speaking phonemically) are neither presented to him for effortless 
taking, nor can he invent them; he has to go through certain operations to 
DISCOVER them. 

The nature of these operations was in part expounded in section A. Generally, 
however, the linguist does not stop with allophones; he proceeds to group allo- 
phones into phonemes. It is interesting to note that the criteria by which this is 
done, and the criteria which lead to the choice of one possible phonemicization 
over another, reflect a consideration which can be stated in terms of information 
theory: he prefers the phonemicization which yields maximum average entropy 
per signal-unit. The entropy of speech, in terms of whatever discrete signal- 
units may be discovered or set up by the analyst, is presumably invariant from 
one possible valid phonemicization to another, varying only with the rate of 
articulation. But the ENTROPY PER SIGNAL-UNIT is not thus invariant. For ex- 
ample, by identifying the unaspirated stops of English spill, still, skill with the 
aspirated stops of pill, till, kill (or, equally well in this connection, with the 
voiced stops of bill, dill, gill), we obtain a smaller repertory of signal-units with 
greater freedom of occurrence relative to each other, instead of a greater number 
with less freedom. This directly implies greater average entropy per signal-unit. 
Perhaps Harris has carried phonemic procedure further along this line than 
anyone else.'® 

Now a linguist, in the course of phonemicizing, manipulates his data not in 
the form of actual allophones, but in terms of graphic symbols in some way 
assigned to them. This is, of course, quite unavoidable; but it implies that a 
further transduction has been applied to the data before it is in manipulable 
form, and errors can always creep in during such a transduction. Furthermore, 
one of the chief practical aims of phonemic study is the devising of orthographies, 
at least as a basis for analysis of the language on other levels, if not for purposes 
of literacy. As a result, our current phonemic doctrines contain, to varying de- 
grees, criteria based on orthographic rather than on purely linguistic considera- 
tions. This admixture is found in its most extreme form in Pike,'® but is by no 
means absent elsewhere. 

It is difficult to explain to a communications engineer what we mean by 
phonemicizing. The following explanation has worked in a few cases; it is also 
helpful because it shows more clearly how we can draw the line of demarcation 
between purely linguistic considerations and extraneous orthographic or nota- 
tional considerations. 

Suppose (goes the explanation) we devise a set of messages, each one of which 
consists of a sequence of ten digits, every digit being either ‘1’ or ‘2’, and all 


18 Methods in structural linguistics, chs. 1-11 passim (1951). 
16 Phonemics (1947); Grammatical prerequisites to phonemic analysis, Word 3.155-72 


(1947). 
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possible sequences of this kind being allowable in the system. Given equiprob- 
ability, the system is capable of transmitting on an average 10 binits of informa- 
tion per message. Call this binary code (a). 

Now suppose that we decide, quite arbitrarily, to replace a random selection 
of the occurrences of the symbol ‘1’ in these messages by the symbol ‘1’. The 
message which in code (a) would appear always as ‘1211212221’ will now be 
transmitted in that same shape, or alternatively in the shape ‘1211212221’, 
‘1211212221’, ‘1211212221’, and so on. This modification gives us code (b). 
Nothing essential in code (a) has been changed; the entropy per message is the 
same as before; but we have a case of what the linguist calls ‘free alternation’. 
That is, ‘1’ and ‘1’ are physically distinct (‘phonetically different’, different ‘allo- 
phones’), but do not contrast. Yet if one began the study of a system which used 
code (b) by examining sample messages in it, one’s first impression would be that 
the repertory contained three different symbols rather than two. Only statistical 
analysis would show that the code was essentially binary rather than ternary. 
The linguist would conclude, in due time, that ‘1’ and ‘1’, though ‘phonetically’ 
different, were ‘phonemically’ the same: in free alternation, and ‘phonetically 
similar’ in that the shapes ‘1’ and ‘1’ resemble each other more than either of 
them resembles ‘2’. 

Code (b’) is formed from code (b) by using the shape ‘3’ instead of the shape 
‘y’; the sample message given above might now be transmitted as ‘8211232223’, 
“1213212221’, and so on, all equivalent. With respect to information, this is still 
an inessential change, and the code is fundamentally binary. But the linguist at 
this point would balk at phonemically identifying ‘1’ and ‘3’, despite the fact 
that they are in free alternation, since the shapes ‘1’ and ‘3’ do not resemble 
each other any more than either of them resembles the shape ‘2’. The factor of 
‘phonetic similarity’ is lacking. 

Next, suppose we keep three physically distinct symbols, ‘1’, ‘2’, and ‘1’ for 
code (c), ‘1’, ‘2’, and ‘3’ for code (c’), but set up an instance of complementary 
distribution instead of free alternation. Starting with the messages of code (a), 
we replace ‘1’ respectively by ‘1’ and ‘3’ wherever in code (a) ‘1’ is immediately 
followed by ‘2’, but otherwise keep the symbol-shape ‘1’. Once again, there is 
no essential change in the code from an information point of view. But in code 
(c) the linguist will note the complementary distribution and the phonetic simi- 
larity, and will call ‘1’ and ‘1’ allophones of a single phoneme; while in code 
(c) the presence of the former and absence of the latter will lead him to set up 
three phonemes, despite the lack of contrast between two of them. 

Finally, we devise codes (d) and (d’) by a rather different step, based on mes- 
sages as they appear in codes (c) and (c’) respectively: we delete from the mes- 
sages all occurrences of ‘1’ or ‘3’ which are immediately preceded by the shape ~ 
‘1’, but retain those occurrences of ‘1’ or ‘8’ which are initial in a message or which 
are immediately preceded by ‘2’. For example: 


code (a) 1221221112 1121211121 
code (c) 1221221112 1121211121 
code (c’) 3223221132 3323211321 
code (d) 122122112 12121121 
code (d’) 322322112 12321121 
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The messages of code (d) or (d’) stand in one-to-one relation to those in code 
(c) or (c’), and hence to those in code (a). The latter can be recovered from those 
in (c) or (c’) by operating on them as follows: wherever the sequence ‘12’ occurs, 
insert an ‘1’ (or a ‘3’) between the ‘1’ and the ‘2’; then replace all instances of 
‘’ (or 8’) by ‘1’. In (d) and (d’) the ENTROPY PER MESSAGE is the same as in 
code (a). 

However, neither the information theorist nor the linguist would claim that 
codes (d) and (d’) are identifiable with code (a) in quite the same way as codes 
(b) and (c). 

In (d) and (d’), the ENTROPY PER SYMBOL is different from that in (a); one has 
here a real ternary code, in which there are considerable restrictions in sequence, 
restrictions which reduce the overall entropy of the code to that of a binary code 
of type (a). From the linguistic point of view, ‘1’ and ‘1’ are in contrast in (d), 
and ‘3’ and ‘1’ in (d’), because there are such initial sequences as 12... versus 
12... (or 32...), and such medial sequences as ...212... versus ...212... (or ...232...). 
’ Long before we get this far, the communications engineers will have asked 
us: Why bother to make such replacements and introduce such complications? 
Why not stick to just one shape for each symbol in the repertory? The answer 
to this is clear from the first paragraph of this subsection: such complications, 
arbitrary though they may be, are of the sort encountered by the linguist as he 
examines languages; they are not invented by him for the pleasure of complexity, 
but simply have to be accepted. When the linguist works with a language, what 
he finds accessible to study is in the first instance a body of messages exhibiting a 
large variety of such complications and limitations of sequence. His task, as 
phonemicist, is essentially to determine the precise nature of the allophonic units, 
the nature of the interrelations between them (free alternation, complementa- 
tion, contrast, and the like), and in these terms to ascertain the various statistical 
restraints on sequence. So much, and only so much, is his tincuistic task. He 
may do this in terms of allophones (cells in the 6-space described above), or he 
may break allophones down into simultaneous components and regard them as 
his fundamental units (equivalent to taking the coordinates of the local maxima 
of probability-density in the 6-space and handling those in each dimension as 
separate units).”” 

Essentially irrelevant orthographic considerations come in as soon as the 
linguist proceeds to the point of phonemic identification. When, in code (b) or 
(c), the linguist says that ‘1’ and ‘1’ are ‘the same phoneme’, he is simply sum- 
marizing the following facts: ‘1’ and ‘1’ are, within the system, phonetically 
similar; they do not contrast; messages in this code can therefore be transduced, 
in a manner that preserves the entropy, into a code with one fewer symbol; in 
devising a writing-system one can make use of this fact and eliminate a symbol 
needed earlier. When, for code (b’) or (c’), the linguist refuses to make a similar 
statement, he is reflecting an aspect of the meaning of the term ‘phoneme’ which 


17 As described in the parenthesis, the result would be acoustic componential analysis. 
What we normally do is to change coordinates in such a way as to get articulatory compo- 
nents. The properties of the system are in theory invariant under any such change of co- 
ordinates, no matter how complex; if in practice they are not, it is because we do not yet 
understand well enough how to change the coordinates. This is part of the task of acoustic 
phonetics. 
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is irrelevant with respect to information—the requirement of phonetic similarity 
—and is therefore simply choosing a different terminology to report the remain- 
ing facts of the case. Some linguists would be tempted to ‘phonemicize’ code (d) 
by saying that where overtly one has the allophonic sequence ‘12’ there is ‘really’ 
a variety—a zero alternant—of ‘1’ between them; to base a writing-system on 
this consideration would clearly be feasible in an unambiguous way, but within 
phonemics such a step is not valid. 

The communications engineer is right in not understanding fully what linguists 
mean by phonemics, for we linguists have been fairly muddy in our phonemic 
thinking. The establishment of phonemic units can be rendered relatively non- 
arbitrary by accepting the criteria of phonetic similarity and of contrast versus 
no contrast, and by preferring that otherwise valid phonemicization which maxi- 
mizes average entropy per symbol. But the selection of these criteria is itself 
arbitrary. A redefinition of the aims and procedures of phonemic analysis along, 
the lines suggested above, and a clearer segregation of purely orthographic 
considerations, is a desideratum. 


C. The Entropy and Redundancy of Speech 


Speech, examined linguistically, is discrete, but it is not necessarily linear. 
In telegraphy, which is linear, if two signal-units are to be transmitted, one of 
them can be sent either before or after the other, but there is no third alternative. 
In speech there is a third possibility: the signal-units may be simultaneous. This 
arrangement is possible, of course, only for certain phonemic units relative to 
certain others, not freely for all, even if we go to the extreme of componential 
analysis and say that at practically any time more than one phonemic component 
is being transmitted. Nevertheless, this greatly complicates the problem of 
measuring the entropy of speech. The mathematical frame of reference worked 
out by Shannon for such measurements can be applied only if we interpret all 
simultaneous bundles of components, or of short components and temporal 
segments of long components, as distinct phonological units, a procedure which 
does indeed portray speech, phonologically, as linear. In English, for example, 
/&/ (the vowel with loud stress), /4/, /4/, and /a/ would thus have to be inter- 
preted as four distinct units, rather than as one vowel and four different accom- 
panying and simultaneous stresses; and this set of four would have to be multi- 
plied by four again to account for differences in phonemic tone. Such a procedure 
is obviously highly inefficient for most linguistic purposes. 

An alternative is to modify Shannon’s mathematical machinery so as to take 
care of a set of several linear sequences of symbols transmitted in parallel, where 
there are statistical restraints not only among those in the same linear sequence, 
but also between those in one linear sequence and those in others. I have no idea 
how complicated the necessary mathematical machinery might be, but I suspect 
that it would be very complicated indeed. 

In the face of these difficulties, it may seem absurd to give any figure at all for 
the entropy of speech; we shall nevertheless state that the entropy of English, 
at normal conversational speed, seems to be very roughly in the neighborhood 
of 50 shannons. This figure may be off by as much as one hundred per cent, and 


‘ 
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is more likely to be an overestimate than an underestimate. For our immediate 
purpose this rather gross inaccuracy does not count for much, since we want to 
compare the entropy of speech, analyzed phonemically, with the capacity of the 
channel used by the speech signal. This channel is a bandwidth of acoustic fre- 
quencies; if fully utilized, it could carry 50,000 shannons.¥ 

The discrepancy is astonishing, Neglecting noise, it would imply a relative 
entropy of the source of only 0.1%, a redundancy of 99.9%. This would reveal 
human speech as one of the least efficient communicative systems in existence. 

But there are other factors in the situation which render it a bit less striking. 
A speech signal carries more information than just that imposed on it by the 
phonological structure of what the speaker is saying. Some of this information 
serves to identify the speaker, since we do manage somehow to tell people apart 
by their voices. Some of it tells the hearer about the mood or state of health of 
the speaker—whether he is angry or contented, whether or not he has a spring 
cold.!* Of course, linguistically relevant portions of the speech signal may also 
carry information, indirectly, about all of these matters, but that is part of the 
0.1% and does not concern us. In the normal face-to-face situation of speech 
communication, there is a good deal of interchange of information which is not 
carried by the speech-signals at all, but by the continuous train of socially condi- 
tioned bodily movement and gesture which both accompanies speech and goes 
on during silence.”° If we could measure the capacity of this channel—for cer- 
tainly it is one—and add that to the outside capacity of the channel of the speech 
signal, the relative figures would be even greater. 

No one knows how much of the capacity of the speech signal is taken up by 
metalinguistic and speaker-identification information, but it may be a good deal. 
It is for all these reasons that the linguist has very little useful advice for tele- 
phone and radio engineers. Their job is to deliver the whole speech signal, with 
as high a fidelity as the public wants, or as high as is possible in terms of the 
cost the public will put up with. Measurement of fidelity has to be made psycho- 
acoustically in terms of the whole speech-signal, not just in terms of its linguistic 
content; it may be important to be able to tell over the telephone that someone 
has a cold in the head. 

Furthermore, language sometimes must operate under extremely noisy condi- 
tions. The high linguistically relevant redundancy of the speech signal can be 
interpreted not as a sign of low efficiency, but as an indication of tremendous 
flexibility of the system to accommodate to the widest imaginable variety of noise 
conditions. And here we mean not only ‘channel noise’, which is noise in Shan- 
non’s sense, but ‘semantic noise’, discrepancies between the codes used by trans- 


18 R. M. Fano, The information theory point of view in speech communication, Jour. 
Acoust. Soc. Am. 22.691-6, esp. 694 (1950). 

19 A certain proportion of the articulatory and auditory but nonlinguistic milieu of 
linguistic signalling is highly organized and culturally transmitted. This portion constitutes 
what G. L. Trager and H. L. Smith Jr. take as the object of METALINGUJSTIC study; see now 
Smith, An outline of metalinguistic analysis (1952). 

20 The significance of gesture has traditionally been underestimated, and its ‘natural- 
ness’—the extent to which various cultures agree on gestures and their meanings—has been 
vastly overestimated. See R. I. Birdwhistell, Introduction to kinesics (1952). 
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mitter and receiver, the kind of noise despite which we often understand someone 
with a speech-pattern widely different from our own.”! 

It is worth while also to consider the ratio of the amount of information which 
can be carried by any one phonemic contrast in a language, given the statistical 
structure of the whole phonemic system, to the total entropy of the phonemic 
system. Different contrasts obviously carry different amounts of ‘functional 
load’; just as obviously, no single contrast ever carries any very high proportion 
of the whole load. The redundancy of a phonemic system is so high that most of 
the time a hearer need receive accurately only a small percentage of the phonemic 
units transmitted by the speaker, in order to reconstruct the whole message. This 
bears on the problem of phonetic change. Any single contrast in a phonemic 
system can be lost, by phonetic change, without the speakers’ being any the 
wiser. This also militates against Hoenigswald’s theory that coalescence of 
phonemes can be brought about only by dialect borrowing.” 


D. Phonology and Tactics 


When the linguist goes beyond the phonological level to the tactical (or ‘gram- 
matical’ or ‘morphemic’) level, he finds another way in which to regard utter- 
ances as discrete messages, the units in this case being not phonemes but mor- 
phemes. It is by no means certain that calculation of the entropy of speech in 
terms of morphemes will give the same results as calculation in terms of phonemes 
—though it is certain that the computation is vastly more difficult. 

There is a way to approach the relationship between tactical pattern and 
phonemic pattern which may be physically and physiologically meaningless 
(though not necessarily so), but which nevertheless has some utility. This is to 
say that, just as the external speech-signal represents a continuizing transduction 
of an internal discrete phoneme flow, so this phoneme flow itself represents a 
transduction of an even deeper morpheme flow. The morphemes of a language, 
in this portrayal, cease to be cLassEs of morphs, and become rather message- 
units on this deeper level which are REPRESENTED by morphs on the phonemic 
level. The morphophonemics of a language is then a set of rules for transducing 
morpheme-sequences to phoneme-sequences. And in the hearer, after the more 
superficial quantizing of the arriving speech-signal into a discrete phoneme flow, 
the morphophonemic principles of the language are applied backwards to the 
phoneme flow to recover a morpheme flow. 

To make this concrete, let us image a unit called a tactics box in the brain. 
This tactics box passes through a series of states. Each passage from one state 
to another is accompanied by the emission of a morpheme, and the new state 
depends both on the old state and on the morpheme emitted, as well as on two 
additional factors to be mentioned presently. When the box is in any given 


21 Semantic noise is discussed very briefly by Weaver towards the end of his paper in 
the volume under review. The reviewer’s paper An approach to the quantification of seman- 
tic noise, Philosophy of science 19.257-60 (1952), though set up in terms of a highly oversim- 
plified model, perhaps shows how communication can take place despite failure to agree 
completely on code-conventions. 

22 See for example his review of Hall’s Leave your language alone, Classical weekly 42.250 
(1949). 
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state, there are various probabilities that it will pass next to each of the various 
other states, and thus the same probabilities that it will emit next each of the 
various morphemes which constitute its repertory. Insofar as these probabilities 
are determined by previously emitted morphemes, they constitute the tactical 
structure of the language. The emitted stream of morphemes gets encoded into a 
stream of phonemes; there is delay at the transducer which does this, since the 
proper stream of phonemes for a given string of morphemes often depends on 
several successive morphemes, not just on one (wife is encoded into /wayv/ if 
the next morpheme is the noun-plural -s, and -s is encoded into /z/, rather than 
/s/, when the preceding morpheme is wife). The stream of phonemes is smeared 
by articulation into a speech signal; this, entering someone else’s ear, is 
quantized again into a stream of phonemes, and then decoded into a stream of 
morphemes, which is fed into the tactics box of the hearer. For a tactics box is a 
combined source and sink; the impact of incoming morphemes is a third factor 
conditioning the sequence in which the box passes from one state to another. We 
can add the specification that on some occasions emitted morphemes are shunted 
directly back into the emitting box, or are converted into phonemes and then 
decoded back into morphemes in the same brain, instead of breaking all the way 
out in the form of overt speech; this is ‘thinking in words’. 

The last factor that conditions the probabilities of change of state in the 
tactics box is all that goes on in the rest of the central nervous system: the con- 
stant feeding in of a stream of perceptions, the retention of some of these, the 
reorganizing of others, the delaying of still others. We can say that the condi- 
tioning of the tactics box by this factor is the semantics of the language. 

Since there is currently no way in which all this can be disproved, it does not 
qualify as a scientific hypothesis; it is merely a terminology. It should be ap- 
parent, however, that as a terminology it affords us a way to bring existing tech- 
niques in linguistics and existing methods in communication theory jointly to 
bear on the workings of language. 


E. Immediate Constituents 


Usually in tactical analysis (less often in phonological) linguists make use of 
the procedure of immediate constituents. Sometimes this is regarded merely as 
a way of attaining descriptive statements in economical form; sometimes it is 
regarded as an objective factor in linguistic structure which must be ascertained 
in the course of analysis. In either view, there would appear at first sight to be 
nothing in information theory to parallel it. As we shall show, however, there is. 

At various points in an utterance in the course of transmission, say at the ends 
of successive morphemes, the degree of indeterminacy as to what may come next 
can in theory be computed. The indeterminacy is greater if the number of possible 
next morphemes is greater; with a given number, the indeterminacy is greater if 
the probabilities are nearly equal, less if they diverge widely from equality. Now 
generally in current practice, and universally in a theoretically possible optimum 
procedure, a linguist makes his primary cut of a composite form at that point 
where the indeterminacy is greatest. The form red hats (we ignore supraseg- 
mental features) consists of three morphemes, with a cut between red and hat 
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and another between hat and -s. It would seem that the indeterminacy after red 
is greater than that after red hat; certainly it is if we regard the singular form hat 
as involving a morpheme of zero shape ‘singular’, since in that case there is only a 
small handful of morphemes which can immediately follow red hat-: this singular 
morpheme, or -s, or -ed (red-hatted), or prehaps one or two others. Some forms, 
it may be, are not actually so cut, because the pressure of their similarity to large 
numbers of forms where the cutting is unambiguous may lead us to go counter 
to this first and fundamental criterion. Thus there is probably greater inde- 
terminacy after the hermetic- of hermetically sealed than there is after the whole 
first word, but we would all choose to cut first between the words. 

Shannon has conducted experiments in ordinary English orthography,” and 
the reviewer has conducted similar ones, with the proper audiences, in terms of 
phonemic notation, the results of which bear on the stated correlation between 
IC-analysis and information theory. One decides on a sentence which is totally 
unknown to the audience, and writes it down. Then one has the audience guess— 
without any hints—the first letter (or phonemic symbol) of the sentence, and 
records the number of guesses made, up to and including the right guess. Then 
the second letter (or phonemic symbol) is guessed, and the third; spaces in the 
orthographic form, and open junctures in transcription, count as symbols and 
have to be guessed along with the others. As might be imagined, the number of 
guesses necessary for each successive symbol varies considerably; this number 
decreases sharply within the body of a word or morpheme, and in general in- 
creases when any word boundary or morpheme boundary is reached. And one 
can discern some tendency for a larger number of guesses to be required at some 
cuts between morphemes or words than at others; the greater number usually 
correlates with a more elementary cut between ICs. 


F.. Writing 


When one writes, one transduces a linguistic message into a different form; 
reading is the inverse transduction. In some writing systems (Chinese) the 
linguistic message is taken in morphemic shape for such transduction; in others 


(Finnish), it is taken in phonemic shape; in most—including actually both of the 


extremes named—both elements are involved in various proportions.” 

Most traditional writing systems provide no machinery for the indication of 
certain relevant features of speech. In English writing, for example, there are no 
conventions for indicating stresses and intonations. The information carried in 
speech by stresses and intonations is therefore either lost in the transduction to 
writing, or is carried by the use of more morphemes of other types. 

A short count seems to indicate that about one-sixth of the morphemes of 


English are lost in the act of writing in just this way. This was determined by ~ 


counting the number of morphemes graphically indicated in several passages of 
written English, then counting the number which occurred when the same 


23 Shannon, Prediction and entropy of printed English, Bell System technical journal 
30.50-65 (1951). 

24 This is worked out in more detail in the reviewer’s paper for the Third Annual Con- 
ference on Linguistics and Language Teaching (Georgetown University), to be published 
soon. 
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passages were read aloud. The specific morphemes added in reading aloud may 
not match the ones spoken by the writer preparatory to writing, but certainly 
the number of occurrences of such morphemes must be about the same. 

The fact that written English is intelligible despite this loss, and that it can 
often be read aloud in a way which restores the lost morphemes with reasonable 
accuracy, implies, of course, a degree of redundancy in spoken English that we 
already know to be there. Nevertheless, not all passages of written English are 
intelligible. Given a writing-system which forces such loss, a good WRITING 
STYLE is definable as one which compensates for the loss by the use of more seg- 
mental morphemes. All of us have seen, particularly in newspapers, passages 
which were not in good writing style. 

The devising of utterances in a good writing style to be transduced into written 
form finds its analog in many other communicative situations. In preparing a 
written message for telegraphic transmission, for example, we refrain from any 
significant use of the contrast between lower-case and capital letters, since that 
distinction is not maintained in the transduction to telegraphic signal. The general 
at the teleconference of our first section imposed the same restraint on what he 
wrote, for the same reason. When it is necessary to transmit via telegraph or 
teletype a chemical formula or a mathematical equation, the task cannot be done 
by direct transduction; instead, we do the same thing that must be done in send- 
ing information about a building-plan or the like: we phrase and transmit a 
DESCRIPTION of the formula, equation, or building-plan, on the basis of which the 
destination can construct a more or less reasonable facsimile. Compare with this 
the difference between a dialog in a novel and on the stage: the novelist writes, 


- ‘You can’t do that!’ he rasped; the actor on the stage omits the last two words but 


rasps as he delivers the rest of it. 


GENERAL IMPLICATIONS 


We have demonstrated that a certain number of problems of concern to lin- 
guists can be phrased in the terminology of information theory. We have not 
proved that such rephrasing makes for added clarity, or leads to the posing of 
relevant new questions. It is always challenging to discover that a systematiza- 
tion will subsume a larger variety of phenomena than those for which it was in 
the first instance devised; the discussion in the last section implies not only that 
information theory is applicable to language, but also that linguistic theory is 
applicable, with certain restrictions or modifications, to other varieties of com- 
municative behavior. But in our exhilaration we must always guard against mis- 
leading analogy and the invalid identification of concepts because the words 
for them are identical. Otherwise we may think we have obtained genuinely new 
knowledge when all we have done is to formulate old knowledge in a new 
terminology. 

‘Information’ and ‘meaning’ must not be confused. Meaning might be said, 
in a sense, to be what information is about. For the relatively simple communica- 
tive systems that Shannon handles, it is easy to introduce a realistic definition 
of the meaning of a signal or a portion of a signal: the meaning of a stretch of 
signal is the stretch of message which was transduced into it and into which, at 
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the receiver (barring noise), it will be retransduced. In telegraphy the meaning 
of two dots is the letter I. The meaning of the English written word ‘man’ is the 
spoken form man. The meaning of the speech-signal produced when someone 
says man is the sequence of phonemic units which compose that word linguistic- 
ally. The meaning of the sequence of phonemic units is a certain morpheme. 
But if we inquire into the meaning of the morpheme, information theory cannot 
help us. Information theory does not deal with the way in which a source maps a 
noncommunicative stimulus into communicative output, nor with the way in 
which a sink maps communicative input into a noncommunicative response. 
Precisely this is the fundamental problem of semantics, and on this score the 
speculations of linguists such as Bloomfield or of psychologists such as Weiss 
have much more to tell us than information theory. It is possible that. these 
speculations could afford the basis for an expansion of information theory in 
valuable directions. 

There is a partial analogy between information and energy, which extends also, 
as a matter of fact, to money; the tendency is strong to make more of this 
analogy than is justified. Energy-flow is powEr; information-flow is ENTROPY; 
money-flow (at least in one direction) is IncoME. Energy is measured in ergs or 
watt-seconds or kilowatt-hours, power in watts or kilowatts; information is 
measured in binits, entropy in shannons; money is measured, say, in dollars, 
income in dollars-per-month. In all three cases it is, in a sense, the rate of flow 
that counts; energy, information, and money are substantialized (the last actu- 
ally in the form of pieces of metal or paper, the other two only in words) primarily 
because we find it easier to think about problems in that way—perhaps because 
we think in languages of the type that Whorf called Standard Average European. 

But there is a law of conservation of energy, while there is no law of conserva- 
tion of information (I cannot speak for money). At this point the parallelism 
breaks down. Proof is easy. To supply one hundred-watt light bulb, a generator 
must transmit one hundred watts of power, plus a bit more to make up for line- 
loss. To supply ten such bulbs, the generator must transmit ten times as much 
power. If all the bulbs are turned off, the generator is forced to cease transmitting 
power—either it is turned off also, or it burns itself out. To supply a receiver with 
one hundred shannons, a source must transmit information at that rate, plus 
enough more to counteract noise. But to supply ten receivers with one hundred 
shannons each, the source need not increase its entropy at all (unless the hook-up 
produces more noise to counteract). The entire output, minus that lost through 
noise, reaches each receiver. And if all receivers are turned off, the source can 
continue to produce and transmit at the same rate. The information in this case 
does not dissipate (as energy might in the form of heat); it simply disappears. 
We have all had the experience of continuing to talk over the telephone after the © 
person at the other end of the line has hung up.” 

This defect in the analogy has proved uncomfortable for some investigators, 
who havealso, perhaps, been misled by the homophony of ‘information’ as a tech- 


25 The contrast between energy and information appears in biological study: the physi- 
ologist is concerned primarily with energy-flow, the psychologist (even the physiological 
psychologist) primarily with information-flow. 
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nical term and ‘information’ in everyday speech. One writer tries to differentiate 
between ABSOLUTE INFORMATION, ‘which exists as soon as one person has it, and 
should be counted as the same given amount of information, whether it is known 
to one man or to millions’, and DISTRIBUTED INFORMATION, ‘defined as the pro- 
duct of the amount of absolute information and the number of people who share 
that information’.?* Whatever validity there may be in the distinction, neither 
of the items distinguished can be identified with Shannon’s information, and 
Shannon’s work affords no method for quantifying either. If it is necessary to 
maintain some analogy between an information-system and a power-system, then 
entropy can better be compared to voltage, since a single generator can supply 
current at a specified voltage to any number of outlets. 

It helps in avoiding this particular error to note that a transducer is a kind of 
complicated trigger. When a marksman aims and fires a pistol, the energy that 
he must expend bears no necessary relation to the amount of energy produced 
by the burning powder in expelling the bullet. When the operator depresses a 
key on a teletype transmitter, the energy that he uses is not the energy which is 
transmitted along the wire, and bears no necessary quantitative relation to this. 
The human brain operates on a power-level of five watts; such a brain guides a 
derrick which lifts a stone weighing tons. In micrurgy, on the other hand, the 
operator expends much more energy on his apparatus than it expends on its 
object. 

The distinction between trigger action and direct action is of fundamental 
importance at least in human life, possibly in the entire physical universe, and 
one line of argument implies that ‘communication’ is ultimately definable only 
in terms of trigger action. In the world of man, the trigger effect of language is 
too obvious to need discussion. Human artifacts can be classed into tools, which 
involve no triggers or transducers, and machines, which do. Some artifacts are 
used for SENSORY PROSTHESIS: telescopes and microscopes are tools for sensory 
prosthesis, while radar, electron-microscopes, Geiger counters, and the like are 
machines. Other artifacts are used for MOTOR PROSTHESIS: spades, shovels, 
wrenches, bows and arrows are all tools, while steam shovels, firearms, and 
draft animals are machines. Still other artifacts are used for COMMUNICATIVE 
PROSTHESIS: language itself (or rather, the vibrating air which is the artifaction 
produced by speech) is a tool, while writing, smoke-signals, and electronic 
apparatus of various kinds (including mechanical computers) are all machines. 
This ties in with White’s notion of measuring human evolution in terms of the 
increasing amounts of energy controlled and utilized by human beings.” It is 
clear that human tools developed before human machines, and the simpler ma- 
chines before the more complex. A very late development is the practice of coup- 
ling a device for sensory prosthesis, directly or through one for communicative 
prosthesis, to a device for motor prosthesis, so as to produce an apparatus which 
will perform as it is supposed to perform without human participation—e.g. 


26. Brillouin, Thermodynamics and information theory, American scientist 38.594-9, 
esp. 595 (1950). 

27 A. L. White, Energy and the evolution of culture, American anthropologist 45.335-56 
(1943). White gives credit in turn to Morgan. 
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an electric refrigerator or a radar-controlled anti-aircraft battery. On the level of 
human understanding, much of man’s progress has consisted of a slow clarifica- 
tion as to what can be triggered, and by what means. If you can trigger a fire into 
cooking your meat, why can’t you trigger the sky into giving you rain? The 
difference between the rites of a shaman and the seeding of clouds with dry ice 
is that the latter sometimes triggers a release of rain, whereas the former never 
does. All of this has an important inverse: a deeper understanding of man’s role 
in the evolution of the universe. 

The argument which attributes such cosmic significance to communication is 
based on an identification which may be as fallacious as that of Shannon’s ‘in- 
formation’ and the common-vocabulary term ‘information’. This is the as- 
sumption that the entropy of communication theory is physically the same thing 
as the entropy of thermodynamics. The latter is a measure of the degree of 
randomness of energy-distribution in a closed physical system; the second law 
of thermodynamics states than in any such system the entropy increases, by and 
large, until it is maximum. If information-theory entropy is actually the same 
thing, rather than something else which can be handled by the same mathematical 
machinery, then the transfer of information from a physical system represents 
a local decrease in entropy—an increase in orderliness and pattern. Since the 
only completely closed physical system in the universe is the universe itself, 
local decreases in entropy do not controvert the second law of thermodynamics. 
It is none the less valuable to study the mechanisms by which local and temporary 
decreases are brought about. With Wiener’s elegant discussion of this” we close 
our review: 


A very important idea in statistical mechanics is that of the Maxwell 
demon. Let us suppose a gas in which the particles are moving around with 
the distribution of velocities in statistical equilibrium for a given tempera- 
ture. For a perfect gas, this is the Maxwell distribution. Let this gas be 
contained in a rigid container with a wall across it, containing an opening 
spanned by a small gate, operated by a gatekeeper, either an anthropo- 
morphic demon or a minute mechanism. When a particle of more than 
average velocity approaches the gate from compartment A or a particle of 
less than average velocity approaches the gate from compartment B, the 
gatekeeper opens the gate, and the particle passes through; but when a parti- 
cle of less than average velocity approaches from compartment A or a parti- 
cle of greater than average velocity approaches from compartment B, the 
gate is closed. In this way, the concentration of particles of high velocity 
is increased in compartment B and is decreased in compartment A. This 
produces an apparent decrease in entropy; so that if the two compartments 
are now connected by a heat engine, we seem to obtain a perpetual-motion 
machine of the second kind. 

It is simpler to repel the question posed by the Maxwell demon than to 
answer it. Nothing is easier than to deny the possibility of such beings or 
structures. We shall actually find that Maxwell demons in the strictest 
sense cannot exist in a system in equilibrium, but if we accept this from the 
beginning, we shall miss an admirable opportunity to learn something 
about entropy and about possible physical, chemical, and biological sys- 
tems. 


28 Cybernetics 71-3. 
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For a Maxwell demon to act, it must receive information from approach- 
ing particles, concerning their velocity and point of impact on the wall. 
Whether these impulses involve a transfer of energy or not, they must in- 
volve a coupling of the demon and the gas. Now, the law of the increase of 
entropy applies to a completely isolated system, but does not apply to a 
non-isolated part of such a system. Accordingly, the only entropy which 
concerns us is that of the system gas-demon, and not that of the gas alone. 
The gas entropy is merely one term in the total entropy of the larger sys- 
tem. Can we find terms involving the demon as well which contribute to this 
total entropy? 

Most certainly we can. The demon can only act on information received, 
and this information ... represents a negative entropy. The information 
must be carried by some physical process, say some form of radiation. It 
may very well be that this information is carried at a very low energy level, 
and that the transfer of energy between particle and demon is for a con- 
siderable time far less significant than the transfer of information. How- 
ever, under the quantum mechanics, it is impossible to obtain any informa- 
tion giving the position or the momentum of a particle, much less the two 
together, without a positive effect on the energy of the particle examined, 
exceeding a minimum dependent on the frequency of the light used for 
examination. Thus all coupling is strictly a coupling involving energy; and 
a system in statistical equilibrium is in equilibrium both in matters con- 
cerning entropy and those concerning energy. In the long run, the Maxwell 
demon is itself subject to a random motion corresponding to the tempera- 
ture of its environment, and as Leibnitz says of some of his monads, it re- 
ceives a large number of small impressions, until it falls into ‘a certain 
vertigo’, and is incapable of clear perceptions. In fact, it ceases to act as 
a Maxwell demon. 

Nevertheless, there may be a quite appreciable interval of time before 
the demon is deconditioned, and this time may be so prolonged that we 
may speak of the active phase of the demon as metastable. There is no 
reason to suppose that metastable demons do not in fact exist; indeed, it may 
well be that enzymes are metastable Maxwell demons, decreasing entropy, 
perhaps not by the separation between fast and slow particles, but by some 
other equivalent process. We may well regard living organisms, such as 
Man himself, in this light. Certainly the enzyme and the living organism 
are alike metastable: the stable state of an enzyme is to be deconditioned, 
and the stable state of a living organism is to be dead. All catalysts are 
ultimately poisoned: they change rates of reaction, but not true equilibrium. 
Nevertheless, catalysts and Man alike have sufficiently definite states of 
metastability to deserve the recognition of these states as relatively perma- 
nent conditions. 


A comparative grammar of the Hittite language, revised edition. By EpGar 
H. Srurrevant (and E. ApELaIpe Haun). (William Dwight Whitney lin- 
guistic series.) Vol. 1, pp. xx, 199. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. 


Reviewed by HotGer Pepersen, University of Copenhagen 
This book is a revised and completely rewritten version of a work first published 
in 1933. In spite of the appearance of E. Adelaide Hahn’s name on the title page, 


the book is wholly by Sturtevant; Miss Hahn is to be the author of a projected 
second volume, which will treat the syntax of Hittite.' This first volume contains 


1 (Cf. E. Adelaide Hahn, Lg. 28.422 fn. 19.] 
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the phonology and morphology. Let it be said at once that the work before us is 
a very notable achievement: we have here the result of a long and intensive 
study of the Hittite texts, beginning about 1924 and ending only shortly before 
the author’s death. 

No doubt the chief task of a reviewer is to call forth discussion. But in this 
short review it would be out of place to argue the merits of Sturtevant’s Indo- 
Hittite hypothesis. I will-only say that if, in what follows, I sometimes use 
Sturtevant’s terminology (distinguishing, for instance, between Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Indo-Hittite), it is not because I have given up my own 
views. Aside from such theories, it is evident that in documents as early as those 
of Hittite, many forms will be found that antedate the oldest IE forms hitherto 
known; but at the same time, because of the rapid development of the Hittite 
language, there will be later forms also. 

The development of IE o before n, m, r, a question on which I cannot agree 
with Sturtevant, I shall treat elsewhere; here I shall discuss instead a problem 
of consonantism. Sturtevant is right to give up (57, §80) the theory advanced in 
his first edition, ‘that IH gw and g‘w yielded Hitt. w’. This theory was unlikely 
a priori; for the voiceless, voiced, and aspirated stops normally fall together in 
Hittite, except that the voiceless stops are written double between vowels. IH 
gw and g‘w should therefore yield simply kw (undoubled); and in fact we find 
ku-en-zi ‘he strikes’, cognate with Skt. hanti ‘kills’ and Gk. Oeivw ‘strike’, gévos 
‘murder’. That is to say, Hittite in this respect agrees completely with the other 
centum languages, Greek, Latin, Germanic, and Celtic; it cannot teach us any- 
thing more about the stops of the proto-language than we have already learned 
from these branches. So far so good. But Sturtevant has committed a fatal 
error in writing kw, gw, ghw with a full-size w instead of with Brugmann’s modest 
superior “. Sturtevant takes his w seriously: he tells us that after IE k and &, 
g and @, gh and gh ‘there may stand a w/u in Hittite and in the IE languages’ (56, 
§78)—in other words, that this w sometimes appeared, sometimes failed to ap- 
pear. On this basis, he has no hesitation in connecting ku-ir-zi ‘cuts’ with Gk. 
xelpw ‘cut’ (but the suggestion that xeipw has lost a labial element by dissimila- 
tion in kpéas, Skt. kravis, is not worthy of Sturtevant). If Sturtevant would 
convince us that this is anything more than a case of phonetically similar words 
with approximately similar meanings, he should give us many more instances of 
the same kind; and it would have been interesting to see at least one instance of 
the parasitic w after k. In short, there is no doubt that Brugmann was right in 
positing three orders of k-sounds. Two of these are easy to locate: the k-sounds 
must have been pronounced in the 7 region of the tongue, the k*-sounds in the u 
region. As for the third order, since it cannot have been farther front than k and 
k«, it must have been farther back; hence it must have consisted of true velars, 
and we are justified in speaking of a q-series. (But Brugmann ought not to have 
called the middle series ‘labiovelars’; they were not velars at all.) That this 
system was liable to simplification is easily seen. The back-vowel timbre of the 
k-sounds could develop into a full consonantal w, whereupon the velar would be 
free to become a normal k and the f to give up its front-vowel timbre. By a differ- 
ent but equally probable development, the k-sounds could develop into t-sounds 
and.s-sounds, leaving the k*-sounds free to give up their back-vowel timbre and 
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develop, together with the velars, into ordinary k-sounds. Thus it is that & and 
q have yielded the same reflex in Greek and Latin, whereas in Sanskrit it was ¢ 
and k« that fell together. In Irish all three orders of voiceless and aspirated k- 
sounds became one (there is no need to describe here the more complicated de- 
velopment in Brythonic); but the voiced g* retained its labial element (cf. Ir. 
ben ‘woman’ etc.). Curiously enough it is the Albanian language which to this 
day has kept alive traces of the difference between q and k*; cf. my remarks in 
KZ 36.305, 340, and A. Mayer in KZ 70.87 and fn. 1. It is clear now that Al- 
banian points to an original velar quality for g, contrasting with more forward 
position of k*. 

There are a good many etymologies in Sturtevant’s Grammar that struck me 
as highly dubious. I shall not enumerate them; but I cannot refrain from remark- 
ing that when Sturtevant sees the root *sed- in Hitt. ha-a3-du-e-ir ‘boughs’, 
Gk. dtos (65, §87), he falls below his usual high standard. 

Sturtevant posits four laryngeals, which he writes ’, h, x, y. The development 
and effect of these sounds are described in §§74-77a (47-55). We learn that IH 
x becomes Hitt. hh between vowels; that IH e next to an x was pronounced a; 
and that y was never written double in Hittite (cf. me-hur ‘time’; Skt. mati 
‘measures’, Gk. ufjris, Lat. métior, Goth. mél ‘time’). Sturtevant tells us (52, 
§76) that h ‘is lost in Hittite and the other Anatolian ‘languages, as in Indo- 
European, but in both it has induced a change of e to a’, and (54, §77) that 
‘TH ’ has no effect upon vowel quality either in Hittite or in the Indo-European 
languages. It lengthens a preceding vowel upon its loss before a consonant in 
pre-IE.’ The arguments that have led Sturtevant to assume the existence of the 
two laryngeals ’ and h in some remote period of pre-Indo-Hittite are undeniably 
ingenious; but they go far beyond the methods of comparative linguistics in the 
proper sense. Leaving speculation aside, we see no trace of these two laryngeals, 
but only certain features of ablaut. 

The other two laryngeals, on the other hand, namely x and y, are guaranteed 
by the results of strictly linguistic comparison. In this connection, Sturtevant’s 
interpretation of Skt. pibati ‘drinks’ (51, §75 end) is highly interesting: he de- 
rives it, along with Lat. bibi¢t and Olr. 7b-, from IE pibéti < IH py-by-éty. 

Seventeen pages of the book (149-65) are given over to verbal paradigms. I 
wish that Sturtevant had followed these with a complete list of Hittite verbs 
(including the denominative), with citations of all their occurrences in the 
Grammar. If he had done that, he need not have cited so many different forms 
for each verb in his Index. As for this Index itself, it seems to me most inconven- 
iently arranged. There are three columns per page: the first shows the syllabic 
transliteration of the Hittite words, the second shows the suggested phonetic 
interpretation, the third refers to the sections in which the cited form appears. 
Without the use of a ruler laid across the page to lead the eye from column to 
column, it is often scarcely possible to use the Index at all. It would obviously 
have been a more useful plan to give the syllabic transliteration and the phonetic 
respelling together (the latter in brackets), and immediately thereafter the sec- 
tion numbers. In this way, incidentally, two columns on a single page could have 
contained what is now spread wastefully over two pages. 

Errors in the Index are especially troublesome, and unfortunately they are not 
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rare. In a whole series of references (under da-at-ti, a-a-ri, a-a-an, a-a-an-za, 
a-ap-pa, u-uh-ht, pa-a-i, pa-tt-ti, pa-is-ta, Sa-ra-a, u-, Sa-ak-ti, 8a-ak-ta, §a-ra-at-ti, 
§a-ra-at-ta), we find ‘76a’ instead of ‘76’. Under e-ku-(i-e-)ir the reference ‘237’ 
is wrong; perhaps it should be ‘77’. Similar inaccuracies—to say nothing of 
frequent misspellings and distracting typographical inconsistencies—appear 
throughout the text as well. Thus, the reference in footnote 101 (54) to ‘Pokomy, 
Idg. et. Wérterb. 23’ should be instead to page 34—and the name, of course, 
should be ‘Pokorny’. A really bad misprint is ‘Lyc. uga-’ for huga- (47, §74). 

I was occasionally misled by Sturtevant’s practice of omitting the comma 
between coordinate forms, e.g. ‘the enclitic reflexive -az -za’ (28, §53), da-a-an 
ta-a-an (61, §83), lu-d-lu lu-lu-% (68, §90). The last example is especially irri- 
tating, since it occurs in a section on reduplication, and might easily be mistaken 
for a single word like the har-si-har-%i cited a few lines earlier. 

In spite of these shortcomings, I am convinced that the publication of Sturte- 
vant’s Hittite grammar in this revised edition is one of the happiest and most 
significant events in the recent history of linguistic science.? 


Die englische Sprache: Ihre geschichtliche Entwicklung. By Kart BRUNNER. 
(Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte: B. Erginzungsreihe, 
Nr. 6.) 2 vols., pp. xix, 352, 424. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1950, 
1951. 

Reviewed by Herpert Penzz, University of Michigan 


Karl Brunner, Professor of English in the University of Innsbruck, has in 
recent years published revisions of Eduard Sievers’ venerable Angelsdchsische 
Grammatik and of his Abriss der angelsdchsischen Grammatik, as well as an 
Abriss der mittelenglischen Grammatik of his own (2d ed. 1948). Here he has 
presented us with a bulky but useful manual on the history of the English 
language. The first volume (Allgemeines; Lautgeschichte) contains chapters on 
the origin of English (1-38), which treat the settlement history of England; 
on related languages (41-80), discussing the phonological and morphological 
features of Indo-European, West Germanic, and Anglo-Frisian; on the written 
tradition and ‘areal subdivision’ of English (81-116); and on foreign influences 
(117-193), dealing with the entire external and internal history of North Ger- 
manic, Anglo-Norman, and other foreign languages on English soil. The two 
final chapters take up the development of English vowels in stressed (194-284) 
and unstressed syllables (284-302), and that of English consonants (303-51). 
The second volume contains two major chapters:. Die Flexionsformen und ihre 
Verwendung (1-344), Die englische Sprache ausserhalb Europas (345-83). The 
treatment of morphology includes the following parts of speech: substantives 
(2-49); adjectives and adverbs (49-80); numerals (80-93); pronouns (93-157); 
verbs (157-344). The work ends with a valuable Sachregister (384-9) and Wort- 
register (390-421), which give page instead of section references to both volumes. 


2 It is perhaps not out of place to mention here another publication, issued just as I was 
finishing this review: Emmanuel Laroche, Recueil d’onomastique hittite (Paris, 1952). At 
least one chapter in this book, entitled ‘Suffixes de dérivation’, has direct bearing on the 
grammar; but even the lexical materials which are its chief contents may prove to be of 
use to the grammarian. 
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In dealing with morphology, Brunner first gives the OE forms in a brief com- 
parative Germanic (and Indo-European) setting—a welcome procedure, rarely 
found outside of Kieckers’ Altenglische Grammatik. He traces their phonetic devel- 
opment in ME dialects, gives bibliographical references to special studies, and 
discusses in detail their syntactic occurrences in Modern English, and their 
meanings from the viewpoint of a speaker of German. The sources for the MnE 
examples are usually indicated. Brunner’s sound and highly readable account of 
the historical development of all major morphological units makes the chapter 
on morphology very useful for purposes of reference. 

As for his chapter on the English language outside Europe, it must be assumed 
that some statements about American English would look different if the author 
had written them after his recent trip to the United States; in Austria he had 
only secondary sources and no informants at his disposal. The ‘broad a’ in half, 
past, dance, current in parts of New England and of the South, is certainly not, 
as Brunner states (2.363), just an imitation of Standard British English, nor is 
the long vowel in dance [dx:ns] an ‘Art Kompromiss mit der siidengl. Lautung’ 
(1.265). 

Some scholars in this country will probably consider it a serious shortcoming 
in Brunner’s work that he makes no attempt to deal with historical morphology, 
nor even with historical phonology, from the structural point of view. Brunner 
rarely uses the term ‘Phonem’; only once among four occurrences do we find it 
without quotation marks. Instead, Brunner’s chapters on phonology exemplify 
the point of view found in Kar! Luick’s great Historische Grammatik der englischen 
Sprache. Luick’s description of the Modern English vowel shifts introduced the 
vowel patterns as frames of reference. Like Luick, Brunner (1.56 f.) adopts 
Paul Kretschmer’s somewhat teleological interpretation of the Germanic conso- 
nant shift, which seems to reveal the influence of the Prague phonologists. All 
this may not add up to an impressive record of familiarity with modern phonemic 
theory, even for the spring of 1945 (when the manuscript of the phonological 
part was finished), but it would be unrealistic of us to expect more of a break 
with a distinguished tradition. Besides, it must be granted that the structural 
restatement of minor chapters in the history of the English language entails 
overwhelming difficulties, since for a comprehensive treatment the necessary 
preliminary studies are lacking, and the application ‘of rigorous structural tech- 
niques to historical material is, even in this country, still in its infancy. 

Any real advance in historical phonology will necessitate a careful revaluation 
of methods as part of a consistently structural approach. The question will have 
to be asked and answered for each body of material: what type of evidence can 
be relied upon for what type of phonetic change? A discussion of such basic 
questions would seem to be important in a work intended as a textbook for uni- 
versity students, since an understanding of general linguistic principles is cer- 
tainly no less essential as a pedagogical objective than familiarity with specific 
historical facts of linguistic development. Methodological clarification, moreover, 
is not only a pedagogical but especially a scientific desideratum. Brunner lists 
(112-6) the types of evidence available for phonemic change: occasional spellings 
(‘gelegentliche Schreibungen’), orthoepic statements, rimes, loanwords; in dis- 
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cussing specific phonemic changes, he usually quotes the pertinent evidence, 
at least briefly. But he does not characterize or discuss the methodology involved. 

Several writers have advocated caution in the use of naive or occasional spell- 
ings as evidence for a general phonemic or phonetic change. Brunner, on the 
whole, does not place much emphasis on them; but apparently he does not 
hesitate to take OE uz spellings in place of y at their face value as evidence for a 
pronunciation [uy] for [y] (1.203). 

The correlation between an orthographic change and a phonetic change is 
not always as obvious as most scholars seem to assume. The gradual replace- 
ment of OE 2 by ME ais an orthographic change that has usually been inter- 
preted as indicating a phonetic change of [s] to [a] rather than a phonemic change, 
i.e. a coalescence of the OE phonemes /x/ and /a/ into ME /a/. It is this ob- 
session with the specific phonetic values of written symbols that in the past has 
consistently obscured the more important phonemic facts of patterning and 
contrast. The ME symbol a does not reveal to us any particular sound quality; 
it may cover a multitude of allophones. The modern value [#] may indeed have 
been in existence since OE times. The assumed sequence of sound-changes: 
OE [zx] to ME [a] (Brunner 1.213) to Early MnE [x] (Brunner 1.255), has rightly 
been viewed with suspicion by many scholars. Only orthoepic evidence, which is 
often highly dubious, is available for the alleged MnE phonetic change. 

Brunner’s book was published in East Germany under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances. This fact is reflected in the poor quality of the paper and in a com- 
paratively high number of misprints (most of them corrected under Nachtrige 
and Berichtigungen: 1.352, 2.4224). His style and his manner of presentation 
are admirably clear and straightforward. The scope of his work, the thoroughness 
and competence of his treatment make it a valuable reference book for all 
students of the history of English. 


Esquisse de la langue hongroise. By AuRELIEN SauvaGeort. (Les langues et 
leurs structures, No. 3.) Pp. 336. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1951. 


Reviewed by Tuomas A. SresBrox, Indiana University 


‘Phoneme’ was the rallying cry of the new linguistics through the thirties, 
climaxed by the publication in 1939 of Trubetzkoy’s classic yet now curiously 
obsolete magnum opus. If the key term was ‘phoneme’ then, it is now, in the 
early fifties, assuredly ‘structure’. But if ‘the phonemic principle is accepted by 
all modern schools of linguistics’, as has been hopefully claimed,! the structural 
principle remains as yet largely unassimilated. This is true not only in linguistics, 
but in modern scientific thinking in general. The British physicist Lancelot Law 
Whyte, discussing the way in which similar ideas emerge in many different realms 
of thought,? continues: ‘It seems that a major movement of this kind is now 
affecting many branches of science: the decline of what may be called atomism, 
or atomistic thought in general, and the emergence of theories based on the 
conception of patierns... . It is being realized that the structure of natural (and 


1 Lotz, JASA 22.715 (1950). 
2 Harper’s Magazine, February 1950, 25-6. 
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human) processes may not be reducible to the haphazard interactions of un- 
changing units, but may involve some law of developing pattern. This tendency 
is unmistakable in many fields though we do not yet know exactly what is meant 
by a “pattern.” ’ Yet it appears that the problem of the scientific philosophy 
of structure may be rapidly nearing the threshold of a solution. Witness such 
attempts as Ludwig von Bertalanffy’s Outline of General System Theory,’ and, 
perhaps more immediately relevant to linguistic science, the burgeoning of com- 
munication theory,‘ as well as the elaboration of structural ideas in the humani- 
ties in general.® 

In linguistics proper, ‘structure’ is commonplace in the titles of current 
books, collections, and series: Harris calls his work Methods in structural lin- 
guistics; the Hjelmslev Festschrift is called Recherches structurales; Trager and 
Smith have named their recent monograph An outline of English structure; 
the Linguistic Society publishes in its series of Language Monographs a subseries 
called Structural Sketches; and the book under review constitutes the third in a 
series of volumes bearing the overall title Les langues et leurs structures. (The 
first of these, by the same author, dealt with Finnish;® the second, by Mirambel, 
to deal with Modern Greek, is announced for later publication.) Under the cir- 
cumstances, it seems not amiss to inquire whether we are talking about the same 
thing. Does the American series have the same object in view as the corresponding 
French series? Martinet’s acid reflections About Structural Sketches’ would 
incline one to anticipate considerable differences in approach. 

If a student attempts to discover what the professional linguist means by 
‘structure’, he soon finds a range of usage which varies widely in rigor. On the 
one hand there are attempts at precise definition of structure, for example in 
some of Hjelmslev’s writings; at the other extreme there are mere expressions 
of a vague emotional identification with what is considered a prestige group. 
If Sauvageot’s presentations of Finnish and Hungarian are representative samples 
of this new French series, then the term ‘structure’ is used here with something 
less than rigor, and certainly not as it is used in American combinatorial linguis- 
tics, or in the writings of the Prague school, or in glossematics. 

This book of Sauvageot’s is not a scientific grammar in which forms are 
identified and accounted for in their systematic relationships, but rather an 
artistically selective assemblage of traits in the Hungarian language that appeal 
to the author as in some way essential (7). His basis for deciding what is relevant 
is unfortunately suspect on several grounds. In the first place, Sauvageot suffers 
from the bias that Hungarian and Finnish have the same morphology ; thus, the 
major plan, as well as numerous details of the design of the Hungarian sketch, 
except for an additional section on phrases (Les groupes de mots, 93-155), is 


3 The British journal for the philosophy of science 1.1-32 (1950). 

4 See the excellent synthesis by Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, Communication 
(New York, 1951), esp. ch. 10 and Tables A-C (259-61). 

5 Cf. the reviewer’s discussion, The structure and content of Cheremis charms, Anthropos 
(forthcoming). 

6 Reviewed in Lg. 23.173-8 (1947). 

7 Word 5.13-35 (1949). 
8 Actes du sixiéme congrés international des linguistes 454 (Paris, 1949). 
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identical with that of the Finnish (see Lg. 23.174 f.), resulting from a deliberate 
attempt (7) to emphasize resemblances. All this would lead one to conclude that 
the author’s acquaintance with these languages is rather superficial; as Lotz has 
remarked, ‘the idea of similarity is extremely vague in Sauvageot’s usage—many 
of the facts he presented have to be analyzed more intensely to achieve a com- 
plete description .. .’ 

In the second place, Sauvageot seems unable to escape the bias of his meta- 
language. This imparts, to be sure, a certain Gallic charm to the book, as can 
be illustrated by portions of a paragraph (13) describing the acoustic impression 
supposedly made by Hungarian: ‘Pronounced in a grave manner, articulated 
rather far behind the teeth, the mouth being either boldly open or outright 
rounded, Hungarian often sounds a bit sepulchral . . . it gives the impression of 
a sort of psalmody .. . but always virile’. It also explains why a negative state- 
ment to the effect that the Hungarian noun has no gender can be immediately 
followed by a two-page discussion of ‘le genre’ (55-6). 

The analysis is thus neither comprehensive nor deep; in consequence and not 
unexpectedly, it is studded with inaccuracies and half-truths. To take as an 
example only a single typical paragraph dealing with a relatively simple matter, 
viz. the inventory of Hungarian fricatives, it is hard to find in it a single state- 
ment that is not inaccurate or confused (or at best not obsolete): we read that f 
is bilabial; that 7 is sustained longer than in French; that h is less aspirated than 
in German and that between vowels it resembles a v; and that the sound-type 
[¢] is ‘gutturale mouillée qui ne fait son apparition qu’a la fin du mot’, though it 
is neither ‘guttural’ nor ‘palatalized’, and is not limited to word-final position. 
True to the title of the book, this is certainly sketchy; but is it Hungarian? 

The book, in fact, adds nothing to our knowledge of Hungarian, nor does it 
sharpen our tools of analysis. It is not even useful as a pedagogic device. Unlike 
its Finnish counterpart, it seems to have been composed too mechanically to 
achieve an effect of coherence. It comes to little more, in fact, than a potpourri 
of impressions dished up for the benefit of the unsophisticated French reader. 

If this is structural analysis, make mine old-fashioned! 


* Ibid. 465. 


Notes on Gurage grammar. By H. J. PoLoTsky. (Oriental notes and studies, 
No. 2.) Pp. 58. Jerusalem: Israel Oriental Society, 1951. 


Reviewed by Wotr Lesiau, Brandeis University 


The study of the Ethiopic languages of Gurage, spoken to the southwest of 
Addis Ababa, is & l’ordre du jour. There are three main groups in Gurage: (1) _ 
Eastern Gurage, including Selti, Wolane, Ulbarag, and Zway; (2) Western Gur- 
age, including Chaha, Ennemor, Eza, Endegen, Muher, Gogot, and Masqan; 
and (3) Northern Gurage, with Aymellel as the only representative. The first 
study of Aymellel was published by Johannes Mayer,! later elaborated by F. 
Praetorius.? A collection of words and some grammatical notes in the dialect 


1 Kurze Woértersammlung in Englisch, Deutsch, Amharisch, Gallanisch, Guragesch, ed. 
L. Krapf (Basel, 1878). 
2 Uber den Dialekt von Guragué, Die amharische Sprache 507-23 (Halle, 1879). 
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of Chaha were published by G. Chiarini.? A summary description of this dialect 
was given by C. Mondon-Vidailhet,‘ and a small vocabulary of Chaha, Gogot, 
and Ulbarag, collected by the same author, was edited by E. Weinzinger.* To 
Marcel Cohen we owe a brief but excellent description of Eza (wrongly considered 
by him to be Chaha), Muher, Aymellel, and Wolane, a vocabulary of these four 
dialects, and a few texts.* Some particular problems of Eza (again mistaken for 
Chaha) were the subject of an article by H. J. Polotsky.’ 

In view of the great variety of the Gurage dialects and their important place 
in Ethiopic dialectology, I decided to investigate as many of them as possible 
during my trips to Ethiopia in 1946-7 and in 1950.8 I studied the general structure 
of nearly all the dialects, and collected a vocabulary of over 1000 roots for eleven 
of them. For Chaha, the language of what is perhaps the most important Gurage 
tribe, I published a collection of texts describing various phases of Gurage 
life, folktales, proverbs and some songs; see my Ethiopic documents: Gurage 
(VFPA No. 14, 1950). This publication also contains an outline grammar and 
a vocabulary of Chaha. The grammar, limited to twenty pages, proved to be a 
difficult task. Chaha is one of the most complicated languages of the Semitic 
group in Ethiopia. Since the purpose of my outline was ‘to make understandable 
the forms that occur in the texts’, there was no special reason to enumerate all 
cases of what I call umlaut and Polotsky calls ‘i-epenthesis’ (23), or all the ways 
in which the gerundive is expressed (41 ff.). In the booklet under review, Po- 
lotsky in a masterly way clarifies various features of the language and corrects 
a number of errors in my outline. His observations on the phonemic problems of 
Chaha vowels, on labialization, on the object and mediate suffixes, and the like, 
all based on my texts, are judicious and penetrating, and will prove most useful 
for future studies of Chaha and of Gurage in general. 

Some remarks on Polotsky’s Notes follow. References are to pages: the numbers 
in parentheses refer to sections of my outline. 

15 (2.1): To the cases in which a and 7 are in contrast, add the imperative 
masc. sadab ‘insult’, fem. sadib. 

20 (3.1): I stated that Chaha has no gemination, but that traces of primitive 
gemination remain in the devoicing of primitive voiced geminates, with aspira- 
tion of dentals, labials, and velars. Careful examination of these sounds during 
my second stay in Ethiopia convinced me that my statement about the aspira- 
tion was wrong. These sounds are only occasionally aspirated, and the aspira- 
tion is certainly not phonemic. 

22 (4.2): The root for ‘accuse’ is indeed k’dsaésdém, not késdésdém. I recorded this 
root with k’ also in EZa and Ennemor; the impersonal is k’éasim, not k’asaéiim. 

23 (5): Since Polotsky has raised the question of i7-epenthesis, I should like 
to add that there are many more cases than those that he mentions. Thus, witha 


3 Note grammaticali e vocaboli della lingua ciaha (guraghé), in Antonio Cecchi, Da 
Zetla alle frontiere del Caffa 3.469-84 (Rome, 1887). 

* La langue harari et les dialectes éthiopiens de Gouraghé 77-119 (Paris, 1902). 

5 Btudes sur le gouragié (Wien, 1913). 

6 Btudes d’éthiopien méridional 55-241 (Paris, 1931). 

7 £tudes de grammaire gouragué, BSL 39.137-75 (1938). 

8 A year of research in Ethiopia, Word 4.212-25 (1948); Report on a second trip to Ethi- 
opia, Word 8.92-9 (1952). 
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last labial *omz becomes em”, as in tatom ‘you fast’ (masc.) : fem. tatem”. Note 
also *aéri > e, and *ari > e, d, as in tewdr ‘you (masc.) spend the day’ : fem. 
tawe; éar ‘load’ (masc.) : fem. ¢e. I did not record prepalatalization or 7-epenthesis 
in type-B verbs with n as last consonant (of verbs with an original last radical 
y), e.g. Séndm ‘feed’ : imper. masc. Sdn, fem. also Sdn. Polotsky is right in stating 
that a pattern gatdlé does not exist: the form saddbaé represents gatale with 7- 
epenthesis. For that matter, gatalyd (as given in my §9.3) does not exist either: 
the form namagd ‘love’ represents gatale (*namade) with prepalatalization of 
d to g. 

23 (5): The imperfect sg. 2nd fem. of verbs in -a with a labial as last conso- 
nant is indeed tasemd, tasebd, tatefa, as against the masc. taséma, tasdba, tatdfa, etc. 

24 (5): It is true that for the jussive sg. 2nd fem. one finds tanzab (Polotsky’s 
tancab); but I also recorded atank’ ab beside atenxab for the negative jussive, and 
naxdab beside nak’db for the imperative. 

34 (28.1): For the copula 2nd fem. sg. after a consonant I recorded naz in 
miman nax ‘how art thou?’ (not anz, as Polotsky rightly points out), but also 
anz as in ax gef-anx ‘thou art tall’. 

34 (32.2): Concerning the three types of the jussive it is true that A; ydqatl 
was originally a phonetically conditioned variant of A; ydgtal; but as I have tried 
to show elsewhere,’ this is no longer the case. A; is now a jussive type inde- 
pendent of Aj. 

35 (34.2b): The origin of sard ‘be beautiful’, with object suffix pronouns ‘be 
contented, pleased’,!° is Geez Sdhald ‘be gracious’. Its imperfect yaser (with pre- 
palatalized §) can be explained by *yasahal > *yasayal > yosar, like the imperfect 
yaxar < *yakayal < *yakahal given by Polotsky. One might ask, however 
whether the perfect sara does not represent the stage of Geez when § became s, 
whereas the imperfect preserves the archaic sound. 

35 (38.3): It is true that ‘the nature of the root constitution’ is apparent in 
the causative morpheme at- (not a-) in verbs with initial a-; but in the regular 
verb, my statement that ‘nothing in the nature of the root constitution or in the 
meaning of the basic stem can determine whether the prefix is a- or at-’ holds 
true. The causative morpheme at- seems to be added, as a rule, to the base of 
type B, ‘irrespective of the type of the underlying simple stem’ (36); but I also 
recorded at-bisirim (from the base of type A, not at-besdrdém), at-séfdrim 
(type A, not at-sefardm), at-qindsdém (type A, not at-q’éndsdm). 

42 (46.6): To the tenses of verbs with an ‘adverbial’ function, such as ¢azé- 
pardm ‘return’, kabém ‘repeat’, abatérdém ‘do first’, add the gerund form (45) 
of kabém in the sentence k@b-taé yacan-te ‘he will come again’. 

45 (46.6): The particular gerund form does indeed look like the imperative 
fem. sg. in all verbs, not only ‘in most cases’. For the added element read ¢a - 
instead of at. For the lst person I also recorded -tuk beside ta’k. Unlike the 
Chaha Catechism" I found ¢éé for all persons: sg. 3m. td, fem. té¢; 2m. taka, f. 
téx; 1st tuk and ta’k; pl. 3m. tabo, fem. téma; 2m. taku, fem. takma; 1st tand. The 


* Le type labs en gouragué, Rassegna di studi etiopici 10.85-98 (1951). 
10 For the relation between these two meanings, see JAOS 71.227 (1951). 
_ | Aéer temhertad krastyan bégurage baéaéha g’anq’a (Dire-Daoua, 1933). 
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complex of this particular gerund form + ¢é takes the object suffix pronouns: 
gara¢a-te ‘he despising me, when he despises me’, garaée-td-nax ‘he despising 
thee (fem)’. 

53 n. 63: The paradigm of the impersonal imperfect of déndgdm has actually 
been heard from an informant. For the imperfect I also recorded 2nd masc. sg. 
yadargukd, 1st person yaddrgun, pl. 2nd masc. yaddrguku, fem. yadaérgukma, 
Ist yadaérgunda. 

55 n. 80: I fail to understand the problem of the vowel of the 2nd radical of 
verbs with root-final laryngeal. Polotsky speaks here of ‘Primitive Western 
Gurage’, and mentions the second & of Muher fakka-m"-em and Aymellel fakké- 
mu-n. Of all the Western Gurage languages, however, only Muher and Gogot 
have @ in the 3rd masc. pl., a form in which the old -u was replaced by -m”: 
Gogot mdrré-mum (for Muher I recorded sémmd-mam”). The other languages 
of the Western group replaced the old -u by -o, without -m: Chaha gadpo-, Masqan 
marro-. I wonder, therefore, whether one is entitled to speak of a form of ‘Primi- 
tive Western Gurage’. 

Polotsky’s Notes make profitable reading, and help to elucidate a number of 
obscure problems in Gurage dialectology. 








NOTES 


JAKOB Jub, Professor of Romance Linguistics in the University of Zurich, and 
an Honorary Member of the Linguistic Society of America since 1937, died in 
Zurich on 15 June 1.952, at the age of seventy. 

Jud was trained in Romance philology at the University of Zurich, where he 
took his doctorate in 1907, and at Paris, where he studied linguistic geography 
under Jules Gilliéron. From 1907 to 1915, he was Privatdozent at Zurich; from 
1915 onward, he was professor and head of the Romance Seminar. In the summer 
of 1931, he was Visiting Professor in the Linguistic Institute, held that year in 
New York; he gave a course on problems in the preparation of linguistic atlases, 
and helped to train the staff of the Linguistic Atlas of New England. 

The generation of Gilliéron’s disciples to.which Jud belonged was a brilliant 
one, including such men as Karl Jaberg, Matteo Giulio Bartoli, and Antoni 
Griera. All of these carried away from Gilliéron’s teaching an enthusiasm for 
linguistic geography which led them to apply his methods to hitherto unexplored 
aspects of Romance dialectology. Jud’s chosen field was the Rhaeto-Romance 
and North Italian dialect area, as evidenced already in his first major publication 
(Zur Geschichte der biindnerromanischen Kirchensprache, 1919). His masterwork is, 
of course, the immense Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz 
(AIS) (1705 maps in 8 volumes, 1928-40, with three subsidiary volumes—intro- 
duction, illustrations, and index, the last still to appear). In addition to this 
magnum opus, he was the author of numerous articles on Gallo- and Ibero- 
Romance dialectology and word history, and was editor of the periodical Vox 
romanica from 1936 on. At one time he also planned a Romance etymological 
dictionary, along semantic lines; unfortunately this project never came to 
fruition, and remains in the shape of extensive files of slips. 

But Jud was considerably more than a mere imitator of Gilliéron; in his work, 
he earried on and developed Gilliéron’s approach, both refining it and reintegrat- 
ing it with the previous findings of more traditional Romance philology. The 
AIS represented a marked improvement over the French atlas in a number of 
respects, such as choice of informants, questionnaire, and-presentation of the 
material. Jud’s work in this field is of especial importance to American linguistics, 
since it was the point of departure for the development of the American linguistic 
atlas. In his own research and writing, Jud combined the techniques of linguistic 
geography with the historico-philological approach (as in: Zur Geschichte der 
romanischen Reliktwérter in den Alpenmundarten der deutschen Schweiz, VR 
8.34-109 [1945/6]) and with comparative reconstruction (as in: Altfrz. estuet; 
biindnerrom. stuver, stuvair, VR 10.29-56 [1948]). In this respect, Jud contributed 
more, perhaps, than any other single scholar of his generation to making linguistic 
geography an integral part of the technique of Romance linguistics, rather than 
a discipline opposed to or even superseding other approaches, as Gilliéron and 
some of his followers had tended to conceive it. 

Jud’s death is a severe blow to Romance linguistics; but he has left with us, not 
only the actual corpus of his publications, but the memory of his kindly, cheerful, 
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invigorating personality, and above all the lasting contribution he has made to 
the methods of our science. 
Rosert A. Haut Jr., Cornell University 


Tue SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CoNGRESS OF LiNGuISTS was held in London, 
1-6 September 1952, in the stately Senate House of London University. The 
Linguistic Society of America was represented by three official delegates: 
Bernard Bloch, Hans Kurath, and Joshua Whatmough. (Two of these were pres- 
ent also as members of the Comité International Permanent de Linguistes: 
Whatmough as successor to Leonard Bloomfield, and Bloch as proxy for W. Free- 
man Twaddell.) In addition, at least twelve other members of the Society made 
the transatlantic journey to attend the Congress: Yehoshua Bar-Hillel, Madison 
S. Beeler, William S. Cornyn, Pierre C. Delattre, Charles C. Fries, Eric P. Hamp, 
W. Cabell Greet, William N. Locke, William F. Mackey, André Martinet, 
Ernst Pulgram, and Harry V. Velten. In all, there were approximately four 
hundred registered delegates from forty different countries (none from east of 
the Iron Curtain). 

The program followed, in general, traditional lines, with most of the sessions 
devoted to the comparative and historical study of well known language families, 
or here and there to more detailed concern with particular languages. Some time, 
however, was given to considering much more general topics, in particular the 
nature of meaning, the requirements of a conceptual dictionary, statistical 
linguistics, and synthetic speech—the last, as presented by Delattre, in many 
ways the high point of the entire Congress. Alf Sommerfelt, speaking for the 
Comité International Permanent de Linguistes, gave an informal report on 
the activities of the Comité, its role in the organization of future Congresses, 
and a plan to reconstitute the Comité so as to secure wider representation of 
different countries. In summarizing the activities of the present Congress, Som- 
merfelt called attention to the lively and pervading interest shown by scholars 
from all parts of Europe in American structuralism, and expressed the hope that 
international cooperation among linguists would continue to grow. 

It may perhaps be regretted that the scope of the topics discussed was not 
broader. The method of presenting papers prepared in advance, followed here 
as in nearly all international congresses, is certainly to be condemned, since it 
prevents continuity and coherence and thus effectively blocks real discussion. 
As far as was possible within the limits imposed by this method, however, 
the organizers of this Congress tried to encourage a free exchange of opinions. 

In spite of serious difficulties created by the last war, the London Congress 
succeeded in preserving the high standard of previous Congresses. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STATISTICAL LINGUISTICS is now being finally revised at 
Harvard University, under the direction of Joshua Whatmough, for eventual 
publication by the Comité International Permanent de Linguistes. In order that 
this work may be as complete as possible, members of the Linguistic Society 
who have noted recently published material within this field (since about the 
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end of 1950) are invited to send a brief listing to be inserted in its proper place 
in the Bibliography. Such listing should give the author, title, place, and date; it 
should be sent to Professor Joshua Whatmough, 54 — Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


AnDRE MarrTINeET calls attention to an erroneous illustration in his article, 
Celtic lenition and Western Romance consonants, Lg. 28.192-217 (1952). On 
page 193, lines 24-6 should be deleted and replaced by the following: 


the initial consonant of a feminine noun in the nominative is lenited 
after (say) cach ‘every—which means that if the noun normally begins 
with ¢-, this ¢- will appear as th-, thus tuath ‘people’, but cach thiath 
‘every people’. In Old Irish, the language 


On the same page, line 34 should be changed to read as follows: the feminine form 
of the nominative of most pronominals ended in a vowel, namely -4, 


Tue Lineuistic Institute For 1953 will again be held in Bloomington, un- 
der the joint auspices of the Linguistic Society and Indiana University. The 
summer meeting of the Linguistic Society will take place on Friday and Sat- 
urday, 7-8 August. Further information may be secured from the Assistant 
Director of the Institute, Professor Thomas A. Sebeok. 


The resident faculty of the Institute will include Householder, Sebeok, Velten, Voegelin, 
and Whitehall; among the visiting members will be Bloch, Emeneau, Hall, Hoenigswald, 
Hoijer, Joos, Lotz, Osgood, Uhlenbeck, and Uldall—the last two from the Netherlands and 
from Denmark respectively. Courses of instruction will cover a wide range of Indo-Euro- 
pean, Finno-Ugric, Asian, and American Indian languages; the theory and practice of lin- 
guistic description, both phonetic and grammatical; and the relation of linguistics to a 
number of other disciplines. There will be, in addition, faculty seminars devoted to psy- 
cholinguistics, to ethnolinguistics, to the theory of translation, and to the philosophy of 
language. Public lectures by Chao, Fries, Harris, Leopold, Leslau, Malkiel, Poppe, and 
Whatmough will supplement the regular program. 
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Abweichende spat- und vulgirlateinische Perfektbildungen. By Frank G. Banta. (Diss. 
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Commentationes fenno-ugricae in honorem Y. H. Toivonen. (Mémoires de la Société finno- 
ougrienne, No. 98). Pp. iv, 391. Helsinki: Suomalais-Ugrilainen Seura, 1950. 

Cultura neolatina 11.197-318 (1951); 12.1-78 (1952). 

Dativstudien: Dativus sympatheticus und dativus comparationis in der norrénen Sprache. 
By Vemund Skard. (Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Islo; 2. Hist.- 
filos. Klasse, 1951, No. 2.) Pp. [viii], 189. Oslo: Jacob Dybwad, 1951. 

Dictionnaire ngbandi (Ubangi—Congo belge): Frangais-ngbandi, ngbandi-frangais. By 
P. Benjamin Lekens. (Annales du Musée du Congo belge: Série in-8°, Sciences 
de l’Homme; Linguistique, Vol. 1.) Pp. xii, 348. Anvers: Editions de Sikkel (publié sous 
les auspices de la Commission de Linguistique Africaine), 1952. 

Dois problemas da l{ngua portuguesa: O infinito pessoal e o pronome se. By Theodoro 
Henrique Maurer Jr. (Universidade de Sio Paulo: Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e 
Letras, Boletim 128, Filologia romanica No. 3.) Pp. 71. Sao Paulo, 1951. 

Englisches Handworterbuch ... By M. M. Arnold Schréer, ed. by P. L. Jaeger. Fasc. 9, ha— 
indue, pp. 625-720. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, n.d. 
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Die Entwicklung neuer germanischer Kultursprachen von 1800 bis 1950. By Heinz Kloss. 
(Schriftenreihe des Goethe-Institus, Vol. 1.) Pp. 254. Miinchen: Pohl & Co., 1952. 
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No. 2.) Pp. 20. Québec: Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1952. 
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Suisse). By Léonard Caduff. Pp. xiv, 229, offset. Bern: A. Francke AG, Verlag, 1952. 

Os estudos de filologia portuguesa de 1930 a 1949: Subsfdios bibliogrdficos. By Giacinto 
Manuppella. (Instituto para a Alta Cultura: Publicagdes do Centro de Estudoes Filo- 
légicos, No. 4.) Pp. 246. Lisboa: Centro de Estudos Filolégicos, 1950. 
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Faculty journal, No. 2 (1952). Education Faculty, Saga University, Japan. 
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Terminologie der Bedeutungslehre. By Heinz Kronasser. (Bibliothek der allgemeinen 
Sprachwissenschaft; erste Reihe: Handbiicher.) Pp. 204. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Uni- 
versitatsverlag, 1952. 

Harvard journal of Asiatic studies 15.1-283 (1952). 
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Worter. By Johannes Friedrich. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 2. Reihe.) Fascicle 1, a- 
to kalutija-, pp. 1-96. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1952. 
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International journal of American linguistics 18.115-278 (1952). 
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[It is shown that a linguistic dating system can be set up on the basis of several ex- 
plicit assumptions about morpheme decay. Thirteen sets of data, presented in partial 
justification of these assumptions, serve as a basis for calculating a universal constant 
to express the average rate of retention k of the basic-root-morphemes: k = 0.8048 + 
0.0176 per millennium, with a confidence limit of 90%. Finally an expression is derived 
for the sampling-error to be expected in the calculated time-depths of related dia- 
lects.]} 








0. INTRODUCTORY 


0.1. Glottochronology. Many linguists have shown an increasing interest 
recently in the application of mathematical and, in particular, statistical methods 
to linguistic problems.'! One such application is the use of statistical techniques 
to measure the degree of relatedness among cognate dialects.” It was in this con- 
nection that Swadesh first suggested in his article on Salish internal relationships 
the particular statistical method which has since been elaborated under the 
name GLOTTOCHRONOLOGY. The validity of the glottochronologic technique rests 
at present on the data and the mathematical derivation to be set forth in this 
paper. 

0.2. Method. If (1) the morpheme inventory of a language, or a definable por- 
tion of it, is observed over a span of time, and if (2) the individual members of the 
inventory at a given time are identified as cognates of members at some pre- 
vious time, and if (3) some statable regularity can be found in the time-rate 
at which members disappear from the inventory to be replaced by new items, 
then the number of items in a certain subset which are present at any one time 
can be used as a measure of time elapsed since some previous time-point for which 
a similar count is available. The members of the chosen subset may be likened 


1 See B. Trnka, A tentative bibliography (CIPL: Publication of the Committee on Lin- 
guistic Statistics, No. 1; 1950); H. E. Driver, Statistics in anthropology, Am. anthr. 55.4 
ff. (1953), with bibliography. 

2 A. L. Kroeber and C. D. Chrétien, Quantitative classification of Indo-European lan- 
guages, Lg. 13.83-103 (1937); id., The statistical technique and Hittite, Lg. 15.69-71 (1939); 
C. D. Chrétien, The quantitative method for determining linguistic relationships, Univ. 
Cal. Pub. Ling. 1.11 ff. (1948); M. Swadesh, Salish Internal relationships, 7/AL 16.157 ff. 
(1950); id., Lexico-statistic dating of prehistoric ethnic contacts, Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. 
96.457 ff. (1952); id., Mosan I: A problem in remote common origin, JJ AL 19.26 ff. (1953); 
D. W. Reed and J. L. Spicer. Correlation methods of comparing idiolects in a transition 
area, Lg. 28.348 ff. (1952); R. B. Lees, Relationships among the Germanic dialects by a sta- 
tistical method (unpublished, 1950); id., The genetic relation in linguistics (unpublished, 
1952); C. F. Hockett, Linguistic time perspective and its anthropological uses (paper read 
before the summer meeting of the Linguistic Society, Bloomington, 1952) 7D. Taylor, Same- 
ness and difference in two Island Carib dialects, JJ AL 18.223 ff. (1952); E. Cross, Chrono- 
metric and telemetric determination of the relationship of Latin, Gothic, Old Church 
Slavic, and their present affiliates (paper read before the meeting of the Linguistic So- 
ciety, Cambridge, 1952). This list is not exhaustive. 
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to the (indistinguishable) atoms in a given mass of a radioactive element; 
since the rate of disintegration is predictable at any time during observation 
of the sample, the mass (or number of remaining atoms) of this element re- 
maining among the decay products at any time in the sample is a measure of 
how long the sample has been decaying. The analysis of decay products in min- 
eral samples permits the calculation of the age of the earth’s crust. Similarly, 
analyses of morpheme decay products should provide an absolute chronology 
for lexical history. 

0.21. Morpheme decay. The total morpheme inventory of a language may con- 
tain over 100,000 identifiable items; of these, some smaller number, say 20,000 
morphemes, comprises (according to most accepted estimates) the active collo- 
quial vocabulary of an average speaker. Of the active colloquial morphemes, 
a few hundred may be affixes or other patterned units in a tight grammatical 
structure; these we shall disregard. The rest are active colloquial root-morphemes, 
each correlated with a small set of extralinguistic items in the culture, i.e. each 
with its own set of meanings. 

These meanings may be of the most varied sort, differing from culture to cul- 
ture; but certain meanings are likely to be found in all cultures, such as body 
parts, numerals, geographical terms, and simple activities.? We call the mor- 
phemes associated with these cultural universals the BASIC-ROOT-MORPHEME 
INVENTORY, and denote this set of several thousand items by J. Because of the 
universality of the meanings associated with the members of J, we may assume 
that the size of J remains nearly constant in time and from language to language. 

If the morphemes correlated with a certain subset of cultural universals in 
some language at a given time is compared with the corresponding morphemes 
correlated with the same meanings in the derivative cognate language at some 
later time, many corresponding morphemes will be found to be cognate; but a 
certain number may not be cognate.‘ In the latter case, certain morphemes of 
the original set have disappeared and have been replaced by new, non-cognate 
morphemes. This temporal decrease in the size of the original subset is called 
MORPHEME DECAY. 

The reasons for morpheme decay, i.e. for change in vocabulary, have been 
classified by many authors;5 they include such processes as-‘word tabu, phonemic 
confusion of etymologically distinct items close in meaning, change in material 
culture with loss of obsolete terms, rise of witty terms or slang, adoption of pres- 
tige forms from a superstratum language, and various gradual semantic shifts, 
such as specialization, generalization, and pejoration. 


3 Probably no meaning is completely universal: it would not surprise us to find languages 
containing no morpheme correlated with man, head, three, or sky, or languages in which 
water is represented by an affix (already excluded from consideration). We hope that such 
cases are so rare and so randomly distributed that our sampling process will show no sig- 
nificant effects from the non-universality of any one meaning. 

4 By cognate we mean, of course, derivable one from the other by the use of a systematic 
set of phoneme correspondences, furnished by the traditional comparative method as ap- 
plied to the language family in question. 

5 See L. Bloomfield, Language 392-495 (New York, 1933); E. H. Sturtevant, Introduction 
to linguistic science 123-53 (New Haven, 1947). 
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0.22. Word-lists. In order to keep the material down to manageable size, 
and to render the material in one language comparable to that in another, the 
basic-root-morpheme inventory is sampled in the following way. A small set of 
basic morphemes (say 200) is selected from the inventory of some control lan- 
guage (say English), and each item in it is translated into the common collo- 
quial expression of the test languages. These translations will then comprise, 
for the most part, root-morphemes which can be compared by the usual etymo- 
logical techniques. Corresponding terms in two test languages will be either 
cognate or non-cognate, the latter label including terms borrowed by one lan- 
guage from the other. It is assumed that all the various causes of morpheme 
decay add up in both languages to some total amount of change which is de- 
pendent only upon the length of time during which these causes have been active. 

Sometimes it will be difficult to determine whether two corresponding forms 
should be considered cognate root-morphemes. For example, the later form may 
be a fusion of several etymologically different roots; or it may represent either 
the retension of an old root or, just as plausibly, the borrowing of a similar root 
from some neighboring cognate dialect. The glottochronologic method depends 
upon the determination of retained original roots, and all ambiguous cases such 
as these are therefore ignored. It has been found that the number of items that 
must be omitted for this reason from a list of 215 basic-root-morphemes seldom 
runs higher than ten or fifteen. 


1. Rate EQuaTIons 


1.1. Morpheme decay law. We have described the basic-root-morpheme in- 
ventory I of a language as some large set of morphemes expected to remain 
approximately constant in size for all times and all languages. The identity of 
its members is continually changing as morphemes are lost and replaced by 
new, non-cognate morphemes. Let V be the number of items in J, and let R be 
the time-rate at which these items are exchanged. 

As @ BASIC WORKING HYPOTHESIS we shall assume that THIS RATE R Is ALSO 
CONSTANT IN TIME. This assumption will have to be verified by the data to be 
collected for calculating the value of the rate-constant (§3.2). 

Consider some arbitrarily chosen sample subset S of the V items in J for a 
given language, containing No items at the time t, of which only N items are 
left at: some later time ¢. Now while in one unit of time, R items have been re- 
placed in J, only (V/V)R items are lost from S; for we may expect the random 
sample to lose the same FRACTION of items as the total population does in one 
unit of time. This is the rate at which S is decreasing in size, or: 


aqN WN 
where ) is the rate-constant, and \ = R/V. Solving for N as a function of time: 
N=Noe™, (2) 


where e is the well-known mathematical constant = 2.718. This is the Basic 
RATE EQUATION for morpheme decay, and is identical in form to that for simple 
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radioactive decay. If we can evaluate the rate-constant A, Eq. 2 tells us how many 
morphemes in a sample S are left, out of some original number No, after time 
t has elapsed.*® 
Conversely, solving Eq. 2 for ¢ gives us: 
LL. ow 

t‘=--— x In Mo . (3) 
This permits us to calculate how long it has taken a language with a morpheme 
decay rate-constant » to decrease the size of a sample S of basic-root-morphemes 
from Ny to N. We may call this value of ¢ the TImE-pDEPTH of the dialect stage 
which still had all the Ny items, if we count the number N which are left from 
the present time (say 1953). 

1.2. Time-depth equation. Suppose now that there are two genetically related 
dialects at time ¢, both assumed to have descended from some single common 
ancestor. Glottochronologically interpreted, this means that if we examine the 
identity of the items in a sample S of basic-root-morphemes in the two dialects 
back through time, there is a time ¢) when the two become identically the orig- 
inal No items of the proto-language. 

Throughout the time interval t — ¢ the two dialects have been diverging. 
By divergence we mean here that the particular items selected for replacement 
in S by new, non-cognate forms have not been the same for the two dialects. 
Some items will still be shared by the two, some will have been lost by one dialect, 
some by the other, and some by both. 

1.21. Independence. By introducing two more fundamental hypotheses we 
shall be able to use these data (on the number of shared items left) to measure 
the time during which the two dialects have been diverging. First, as a SIMPLIFY- 
ING ASSUMPTION (which unfortunately it will prove difficult to verify), we shall 
suppose that THE SELECTION OF ITEMS FOR REPLACEMENT IN ONE DIALECT IS 
STATISTICALLY INDEPENDENT OF THE SELECTION IN THE OTHER DIALECT; that 
is, that the two selections are random with respect to one another. This may be 
stated mathematically in the following way: dialect A preserves N, items out 
of the original No after time ¢; it therefore preserves the same fraction N,/No 
out of any random subset of S—in particular, the subset of N, items retained by 
dialect B; i.e. the number of items retained by A among those also retained by 
B is N, = (N./No)N,. Finally, the rraction of the No original items still 
SHARED by dialects A and B after time t is: 

N a 1 N a N b 
led Aled nahn 2% | (4) 

1.22. Interlingually constant rate. The second hypothesis which we shall 
introduce here is one that we shall later attempt to verify empirically: namely, 
that the rate-constant for morpheme decay has the same value for both dialects 
A and B: ie. Xe = A. 

1.23. Dating equation. Now since A and B have been diverging for the same 


6 We shall even try to show later that the rate-constant may be considered the same for 
all languages. 
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length of time, and since we have assumed that \, = dz, we see from Eq. 2 that 
N,. = Ny = N, and we may rewrite Eq. 4 to read: 


Substituting in Eq. 2, we obtain: 
F, ae gu (6) 


Kq. 6 enables us to calculate the fraction of items in S shared by the two dialects 
after time t, provided we know the value of the rate-constant X. 

As before, we may solve Eq. 6 for ¢ to obtain the time-depth equation for two 
cognate dialects: 

1 
t= — > InF,. (7) 

It will prove convenient to express the rate-constant in Eq. 7 somewhat 
differently. We shall determine empirically the average fraction of retained items 
per 1000 years. Measuring time in millenia, we may write this from Eq. 2: 





NM _ =A 
N= e R. | (8) 
Then substituting our new constant k for \ in Eq. 7: 
_InF, _ log F, ’ 
+" Fink Sleek (9) 


2. EmprricAL Data 


In order to evaluate the rate-constant \, or its equivalent, k, counts were 
made on a sample S of basic-root-morphemes for a number of languages to 
determine the fraction of the original N» items retained after the language had 
evolved through a time ¢. These data were then expressed as fraction-retained- 
per-millenium, or k, and an arithmetic mean was calculated. The data were 
also subjected to several statistical treatments to attempt a verification of our 
hypotheses. 

2.1. Word lists. The basic-root-morpheme sample for each language tested 
was obtained by translating each of 215 English words into the most common 
colloquial term of that language. The first studies of this kind were made with 
the list used by Swadesh® to measure the rate-constant of English. Since there 


7 We use In for logarithms to the base e, log for base 10. Eq. 9 is identical with Swadesh’s 
equation 
log € 


+ 2 log r 


as given in JJ AL 16.161 (1950). 

8 Ibid. 161 (§2.2, Par. 1 and 3). The English words of Swadesh’s list were originally 
chosen to be representative of universal semantic areas, to be relatively stable and re- 
sistant to culture changes, and to be easily found in the lexicons of many languages. Swa- 
desh has since suggested a slightly modified word list, Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. 96.456-7 (1952). 
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is no a-priori reason to prefer one set of basic English morphemes to another, 
and since altering the word list might possibly introduce an unknown variable, 
all the data published here were obtained with the same list. The effects of 
changing the word list will have to be studied in the future.® 

For each language tested, one list was prepared for an older stage and another 
for a more recent stage; in each case there was an independent way of dating the 
vocabulary of both stages. Corresponding morphemes were then compared 
by specialists in the language family involved, and word pairs were marked as 
cognate, non-cognate, or indeterminate. Occasionally it was impossible to trans- 
late an item, especially for the older stage; such items were simply omitted. 
Uncertainties and omissions never reduced the total of any list to fewer than 200 
items. 

2.2. Data. At present, 13 word counts have been prepared for this study; 
the following list shows the languages compared, the number of words and cog- 
nates (with percent of cognates in parentheses), and the persons responsible for 
the test. 

1. Old English of 900-1000 a.p. : Modern English; 209 words, 160 cognates 
(76.6); R. B. Lees and J. H. Sledd. — 2. Plautine Latin of 200 B.c. : early 
Modern Spanish of 1600 a.p.; 200 words, 131 cognates (65.5); D. Griffin. — 3. 
Plautine Latin : Moliére’s French of 1650 a.p.; 200 words, 125 cognates (62.5); 
D. Griffin. — 4. Old High German of 800-900 a.p. : Modern German; 214 words, 
180 cognates (84.2); R. B. Lees and G. J. Metcalf. — 5. Middle Egyptian of 
2100-1700 B.c. : Coptic of 300 a.p.; 200 words, 106 cognates (53.0); K. Baer. 
— 6. Koine Greek of 250 B.c. : Modern Athenian Greek ; 213 words, 147 cognates 
(69.0); E. P. Hamp and B. Einarson. — 7. Koine Greek : Modern Cypriote; 
211 words, 143 cognates (67.8); E. P. Hamp and B. Einarson. — 8. Ancient 
Classical Chinese of 950 a.p. : Modern Mandarin; 210 words, 167 cognates 
(79.6); C. Y. Fang, M. Swadesh. — 9. Old Norse of 800-1050 a.p. : Modern 
Swedish; 207 words, 176 cognates (85.0); R. B. Lees and G. Franzen. — 10. 
Classical Latin of 200 s.c. : Modern Tuscan; 210 words, 144 cognates (68.6); 
J. Corominas and H. Noce. — 11. Classical Latin : Modern Portuguese; 210 
words, 132 cognates (62.9); J. Corominas. — 12. Classical Latin : Modern Ru- 
manian; 209 words, 117 cognates (56.0); J. Corominas. — 13. Classical Latin : 
Modern Catalan; 208 words, 126 cognates (60.6); J. Corominas. 

2.3. Rate-constants. These data can now be tabulated, together with the cal- 
culated rate-constants and time-depths (counted from the mid-points of the 
ranges in dates). The rate-constant k is fraction-retained-per-millenium, and 
t is given in millenia. 


LANGUAGE F, t k 
1. English . 766 1.0 . 766 
2. Spanish .655 1.8 .790 
3. French .625 1.85 .776 
4. German .842 ia .854 


* To save space we will not list the 215 words used, but a copy of the work-sheet may be 
obtained from the author upon request. All the original data are available for inspection. 
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LANGUAGE F, t k 
5. Coptic .030 8 §=2.20 .760 
6. Athenian .690 2.07 .836 
7. Cypriote .678 2.07 .829 
8. Chinese .796 1.0 .795 
9. Swedish .850 1.02 .854 

10. Italian -686 2.15 .839 
11. Portuguese .629 2.15 .806 
12. Rumanian .560 2.15 .764 
13. Catalan .606 2.15 .793 


Mean & = .8048 + .0176/mill. 


The limits of error on the mean rate-constant k were calculated as the 9/10-error 
in the mean, using small-sample methods.” 

We take this to mean that on the average about 81% of the basic-root-mor- 
phemes of a language will survive as cognates after 1000 years, for all languages, 
at all times. 


3. VERIFICATION OF HYPOTHESES 


We must now see if these empirical data can be used not only to provide a 
value for an average rate-constant, but also to verify the hypotheses proposed 
for justifying the calculation of a mean rate-constant for all languages. 

3.1. Interlingually constant k. The theory mentioned in §1.22 assumes that 
the rate-constant \ for morpheme decay is the same in two dialects. The ob- 
tained values of k (= e™, Eq. 8) range from 0.760 for Coptic : Egyptian up to 
0.854 for both German : Old High German and Swedish : Old Norse, with a 
standard-deviation of 0.0342." To what extent are we justified in assuming that 
all of this variation is random sampling error, and that, if it were not for these 
supposedly random perturbations, each of the thirteen languages would show 
the same rate-constant? 

3.11. The x?-function. To answer this question it is not sufficient to look at the 
differences between the expected and the observed result (HE — OQ), for there is 


10 That is, 


a 
; : tam 2 


where a is the standard-deviation of the k’s by the small-sample formula 


=e 
Cwm eee 
Vn —1’ 


n = 13 is the number of k’s averaged, and z is the unit-deviate for 12 degrees of freedom on 
the ‘t’-distribution for the 90% level of confidence. We have used the 9/10-error as a measure 
of uncertainty throughout this study. , 

11 The standard-deviation is the root-mean-square deviation about the mean: 


we PY ga 
n—1 
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no way to evaluate the significance of a larger or smaller difference. To be sure, 
there will always be a discrepancy; we seek merely to know what maximum 
discrepancy may be tolerated in any calculations that use our data. To evaluate 
the discrepancy between expected and observed results we may employ a cer- 
tain function of the differences (E — Q), a function whose mathematical and 
statistical properties have been studied and tabulated.” 

This function is known as CHI-SQUARE, and it is given by: 


>: ein De 
x=) — (10) 
where the O; are a set of observations on the outcome of some experiment, and 
the E; are the expected values as predicted by some theory. For every number 
of independent observations, and every value of x? for them, there is a certain 
known probability that a value of x? as great or greater could have been ob- 
tained by chance alone. If our calculated value of x? is small enough that this 
probability P is high (say 50%), then we have reason to believe that the dis- 
crepancy between EZ; and O; was due only to random factors, to be expected 
in any physical data. But if our value of x? is so large that P is very low (say 
1% or less), then the discrepancy probably did not result from chance alone in 
our sample experiments, but represents a ‘real’ difference between observation 
and theory. 

Now our theory predicts the outcome of thirteen probability experiments, 
wherein No morphemes are allowed in each case to fall by chance into two cate- 
gories, RETAINED and Lost. It tells us that for a given time ¢, the number re- 
tained is 

N = N. 0 es 
and the number lost is 
No — N = N,(l — &™’). 


The actually observed outcomes for the ‘retained’ category are found in the 
table in §2.2, and the number in the ‘lost’ category is obtained in each case by 
subtraction. There are then 26 comparisons of observation and theory from 
which a calculation of x? may be made. The value of x? was computed for our 
thirteen sets of data: 


x? = 29.5. . 


Finally, from statistical tables of the x? function we see that for 12 degrees of 
freedom" there is a probability of 0.01 for obtaining a x? at least as great as 


12 The author gratefully acknowledges the invaluable help that he received, in preparing 
this formulation, from W. Kruskal and his associates in the Department of Statistics, 
University of Chicago. 

13 The number of INDEPENDENT observations used to calculate x?, however, is only 12, 
because the 13 in the ‘lost’ category may be determined from No and the value in the ‘re- 
tained’ category in each case, and one last value may be determined from the remaining 
13 and their mean (or its equivalent, the mean k), leaving altogether only 12 pEGREES OF 
FREEDOM, not 26. 
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26.1. Our value is even larger. We must conclude then, that if the x?-test is valid 
for these data, there is very probably a greater-than-chance discrepancy be- 
tween our theory and our data. 

Before accepting this conclusion, however, we must note several important 
qualifications. First of all, the value of x? depends upon the size of E; and O; ; 
in our case these numbers are rather large, in the neighborhood of 100 (40 to 
170). This fact may account to some extent for the high value of x’. 

Second, some of the ‘real’ discrepancy between EH; and O; may be contained 
in the values of the parameter ¢t; surely we cannot claim to have dated all the 
word lists very accurately. Slight errors in dating our test lists will show up as 
errors in the predicted values EZ; , which will not be due to a failure of our theory. 

Third, we must remember that the x?-test is by no means the only judge of a 
good fit; even with a high x?, a theory may, within quite respectable limits, be a 
valuable tool for certain calculations. 

Finally, there is some possibility that the value of &, the mean rate-constant 
used to calculate the Z; , was faulty. We obtained it by averaging the values of 
k; perhaps a better value (say, a maximum-likelihood value) would have been 
some other function of the individual k’s, say e~*. (The equations for a mini- 
mum-x? and for a maximum-likelihood calculation were both too difficult to 
solve analytically.) 

3.12. The 9/10-error. Another indication of the reliability of our assumption 
of interlingually constant k is the sampling-error in & itself. We have calculated 
the standard-error of the k’s by small-sample methods: 


1 sa 
od 2 a 
oe = —— V'28" = 0.00987 


and the 9/10-error in the mean: 
9/10-error (k) = dk = zo; = + 1.782 o& = + 0.0176 


where 23 is the unit deviate at P = 0.1 for 13 observations on the ‘t’-distribu- 
tion. This number, the 9/10-error, means the following: if the fluctuations among 
the values of k are truly random, and if we draw a large number of such samples 
of 13 from among the whole population of possible languages, and compute 
similar sample means & for each, then on the average 90 % of these sample means 
will lie within 0.0176 on either side of the mean we obtained, viz. k = 0.8048. 

Now if 90% of all sample means can be expected to lie within 2.2% of our 
mean k, we seem justified in assuming some considerable central tendency 
among the k’s. It is quite certain that they are Nor all identical, and indeed, 
statistical theory would predict just this fact; but all we desire is that the k’s 
be sufficiently close together so that our assumption that they are all equal will 
not introduce an intolerable error into further calculations. 

3.2. Temporally constant k. In §1.1 we stated our first working hypothesis, 
that the rate-constant R (or \, or k) is constant in time for any language. In 
order to check this assumption it would be necessary to measure the rate- 
constant for a given language at various periods in its history. Since we are 
reluctant to accept any data for time-depths of less than 500 years, it is very 
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difficult to find a language for which word lists could be prepared at 500-year 
intervals over several thousand years. 

- Perhaps the only language for which this could be done is Assyro-Babylonian, 
which covers about 5000 years of written records. But it is difficult to obtain 
word lists by the chosen method from existing Assyriological materials, and the 
author has not yet been able to assemble the necessary data." 

Some evidence tending to justify the assumption of a temporally constant 
k is seen among the thirteen determinations of §2.3, where we can find no dis- 
cernable correlation between ¢ and k. 

3.3. Independence of selection. Our other basic assumption (in §1. 21) j is that 
the selection of items for replacement in the basic-root-morpheme inventory 
of one dialect is statistically independent of the selection in another dialect. 
Now we know of course that for two diverging dialects there can be no com- 
plete statistical independence, for the internal forces (whatever they are) which 
originally caused morpheme decay in the undifferentiated proto-language will 
certainly continue to affect the two in the same way, at least initially. Further- 
more, although the two speech communities are geographically separated, so 
long as they remain in communication we shall expect certain external factors 
as well to affect them equally. 

The only convenient way to test this hypothesis is to calculate the time-depth 
of related dialects which began diverging at a known date. If we find any dis- 
crepancy in time-depth, we shall ascribe it to a lack of independence. 

3.31. German/English time-depth. When we compare the word lists for Mod- 
ern German and Modern English, we find 124 cognates (58.5%) in a total of 
212 words. By means of Eq. 9 we can calculate the time-depth: 


_ _log 585 
2 log .805 


‘Counting 1,236 years back from 1952, we would predict that German and Eng- 
lish began to diverge in basic-root-morpheme inventory about 716 a.p. But 
since the Germanic invasions of Britain began about 449 (though there was 
probably considerable traffic and intercommunication up to the year 600), our 
estimate would seem to be too late: the Middle German dialects which were 
the main source of Modern German must have separated from the northern 
dialects which were transplanted to Britain several centuries at least before 
our date.!® 

Before we ascribe this deviation to lack of independence between the two 
dialects, we must assess the limits of error in our answer to see if the allowable 
range does not perhaps include the historical date (see §4.3). 

3.32. Turkish/Azerbaijani/Uzbek time-depths. A similar calculation was made 


= 1.236 millennia. 


14 Members of the Assyriology staff in the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, 
may be able to supply the necessary word lists. 

18 One could object that part of this discrepancy may be due to failure of our first hy- 
pothesis of interlingually constant k. But if we recalculate, using the individual rate- 
constants for German and English instead of the mean constant k, we reduce the date by 
only 27 years, to 689 a.v. 
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for modern Istanbul Turkish and modern Azerbaijani.’® The word list contains 
209 morphemes and 166 cognates (79.4%), giving a time-depth of 0.526 millenia. 
This would date the split of Osmanli and Azerbaijani about 1424 a.p. The Turks 
took Constantinople in 1453, but had been in Anatolia since about the year 
1000. There must have been some considerable intercommunication between 
the Anatolian and the Caucasian Turks over a period of many years, and this 
may account for our late estimate. 

A second word list was prepared for Turkish and for Ferghana Uzbek.” On 
the basis of 177 usable words, of which 117 (66.2%) were identifiable cognates, 
the calculated time-depth was 0.954 millenia. This would indicate that the Os- 
man tribes may have separated from their Uzbek speaking relatives about the 
year 1000, which compares favorably with their date of entry into Anatolia. 

3.4. Miscellaneous calculations. Swadesh has calculated an Eskimo/Aleut 
time-depth and compared it with a carbon-14 dating of the earliest Aleutian 
settlement. Both dates were in the neighborhood of 3000 years." 

Taylor and Swadesh” have counted morphemes retained in Modern Carib 
from the Dominican Carib of 1650 a.p.; they find 93.5% cognates left in the 
modern dialect. Using our mean rate-constant we would put the split at 1640. 

The author has prepared a word-list for French and English to estimate the 
time-depth of Germanic/Romance. The list of 202 morphemes shows 56 cog- 
nates (27.7%), dating the separation of these two branches at 1000 B.c. Now 
Trager and Smith have proposed” that Southwest European may have split 
off from General European (to leave North European) between 1800 and 1500 
B.C., in any case not much later. Our late date may very well reflect some con- 
tact between Romance (or Italic) and Germanic after that time, and between 
Norman French and Old or Middle English. 

The author has also estimated the fraction of shared cognates for Modern 
Gujerati and Modern Rajasthani*! as 104/191 or 54.5%, which would put the 
split of these two Indic dialects at about 550 a.p. 

A. Barrera Vasquez (Education Clearing House, Unesco), prepared word 
lists for the Mayan of Yucatan, using missionary materials from 1540-1700 and 
the modern language. There were 203 cognates out of 212 words (95.8%), 
giving a time-depth of 200 years. This is probably too short a time to insure 
any great precision for the estimate. 

To observe the effect of including in the word list a large proportion of non- 
basic items, the entire English vocabulary of C. D. Buck’s Dictionary of selected 


16 The Azerbaijani word list was provided by F. W. Householder Jr., of Indiana 
University. 

” The Uzbek words, taken from the author’s field notes, were supplied by Rusi Nasar 
of Margalan, Ozbekistan. 

18 Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. 96.452-3 (1952). The difficulty with this example is that (1) we 
cannot be sure that the owners of the organic matter from which the C-14 was taken spoke 
Eskimo-Aleut, and (2) we do not know how iong after or before the deposition of the sample 
the two branches of Eskaleut split apart. 

1 Taylor, JJAL 18.229 ff. (1952). 
20 G. L. Trager and H. L. Smith Jr., A chronology of Indo-Hittite, S7Z 8.61 ff. (1950). 
2 Using as informants Nataraj Vashi of Bombay and Kumar Sumer Singh of Jaipur. 
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synonyms in the principal Indo-European languages was examined for cognates 
retained from Old English. The root-morphemes include many from such seman- 
tic areas as religion, government, and military life. Out of 1010 words used, 
573 (56.8%) are cognate. Assuming a time-depth of 1000 years, this figure 
gives a retention rate of 0.568/millennium, nearly 30% lower than our mean 
rate-constant 0.805. 

In Buck’s chapter on body parts and functions alone, there are 68 cognates out 
of 97 words. The indicated rate of 0.701 for these items is still 13% below our 
mean. This may perhaps reflect a large incidence of tabu among the items of 
this semantic area. 

3.5. Homogeneity. The randomness or representativeness of our word list 
was checked once by splitting the German/English list (§3.31) into two parts 
in a statistically arbitrary way, viz. alphabetically. The fraction of shared 
items for the two halves was calculated as follows: items 1-112, 65 cognates, 
F, = 0.580; items 113-213, 59 cognates, F, = 0.590. This close check would 
imply that the list used is at least homogeneous. 


4. Limits oF ERROR 


We come finally to the most important consideration of all. Assuming that 
the rate-constant for morpheme decay is real and has the value that we obtained 
for it (§2.3), and assuming further that it is interlingually and temporally 
constant, with what degree of precision does this method allow us to specify 
our data? 

4.1. Errors in F, and k. In §3.12 we showed that we can estimate the limits of 
sampling-error in our mean rate-constant by assuming that the differences 
among the individual k’s are random (and normally distributed). We expressed 
this as the 9/10-error: 


dk = +0.0176 


Now the fraction of shared items F, obtained from correlated word lists for two 
related dialects is a proportion drawn on a sample of some 200 items, presumably 
representative of the entire basic-root-morpheme inventory of each language. 
We shall accordingly expect to find also a sampling error in F,. This may be 
expressed as a standard-error in the pee ry 


ae 


4.2. 9/10-error in ¢. Finally, since both of these sampling-errors will con- 
tribute to errors in ¢, we can calculate from them a 9/10-error in ¢:” 


dt = +0.0946 y+ e+! ba ! ae (12) 








where m is the number of words in the list ig 


22 From Eq. 9, 
In F, 
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4.3. Range in time-depths. We may now return to the calculated time-depths 


in §3.3 and §3.4, and compute the limits of error in ¢. 


The time-depth for English/German was given (§3.31) as 1.236 millenia. 


From Eq. 12 we calculate the 9/10-error in ft: 
dt = +'0.246 mill., 


and then we may state: 


t = 1.236 + 0.246 mill. at the 90% level. 


On a calendar scale, German and English may be said to have separated lexically 
somewhere between 470 and 962 a.p., with 90% assurance within the limitations 
of our theory. This means that if we recompute the time-depth for German/ 





and expanding in a Taylor’s series about the point (ko, Fo): 


ot ot 
t— tom = (kh — ke) + OF — Fd + +s 


where the partial derivatives are to be evaluated at the point (ko, Fo). Neglecting terms of 


higher order, multiplying out, and collecting constant terms: 


ot 


ot ot ot 
tote Sr (Sut Ant). 


Now since var (c) = 0, var (x + y) = var (z) + var (y), and var (cz) = c? var (zx), the vari- 


ance in ¢ is given by: 


2 2 
var (t) = (=) var (k) + (=) var (F), 


oF 


an y/ (x) i +(2) oj 
acy \ar) °"° 


Substituting for the partial derivatives 


ot t + 1 
ak kink " OP” OF ink 


or, 8*1ce var (x) = (c,)?, 











and also the expression for 


or ? 
m 


ok e+e 1-F 
kink 4oxm F : 


we obtain: 








= 


Substituting for the values k = 0.8048 and o; = 0.00987, and converting to the 9/10-error by 


(9/10-error) = 1.645 ¢: 





at = 00048 4/p 4 8 L—F 
m F 


where m is the number of items in the word list. 
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English many times, with other word lists and mean rate-constants, 90% of 
these dates will fall between 470 and 962. 

. Now this range may be reduced indefinitely by accepting lower and lower de- 
grees of assurance. For example, we may say these two languages began diverg- 
ing lexically between 666 and 766 a.p., but now with only 24% assurance. 

Similarly the other data in §3.32 and §3.4 may be expressed as follows, in each 
case with 90% confidence: 


Turkish/ Azerbaijani 1277-1571 a.p. 


Turkish/Uzbek 775-1217 a.v. 
French/English 1509-491 B.c. 
Gujerati/Rajasthani 258-836 A.D. 
Maya of Yucatan 1678-1796 A.D. 


4.4. Relative error. In §4.2 we showed how to estimate the 9/10-error in ¢. 
This number increases in absolute value from 0 years at ¢ = 0, to +1000 years 
at ¢ = 5,600 years, rising then ever more rapidly; at ¢ = 20,000 years, the 9/10- 
error in ¢ is equal in magnitude to ¢ itself. We may also express the error as a 
fraction of ¢, i.e. as & RELATIVE-ERROR. When ¢ is very small the relative-error 
| dt |/t is large, dropping rapidly to a minimum of 17% at ¢ = 3,200 years and 
then rising again to 100% at ¢ = 20,000 years. 

Taking our value of & = 0.8048, and assuming m = 215 words, we may cal- 
culate the values of ¢, | dt |, and | dt |/t corresponding to various values of F, : 





F, ¢ Verh Oo, t |dt| | de |/t 
99 23 2% 115.0 | 45 1,850 339 «18.3 
95 119 61 = «50.9 | 40 2,120 880—s«17.9 
90 244 90 36.8 | .35 2,440 425 17.4 
85 377 «115 = 30.5 | 802,790 480 s17.2 
80 517 139 «= 26.9 S25 «8,220 548—Ss«17.0 
75 666 163 24.5 | .20 3,730 630 16.9 
70 826 193 23.4 / .15 4,890 750 17.1 


65 1,000 215 21.4 ,; .10 5,340 935 17.5 
.60 1,182 241 20.4  .05 6 ,950 1,312 18.9 
55 1,385 270 19.5 , .02 9,060 2,020 22.3 
.50 1,608 302 18.8 | 01 10,690 2,780 26.0 


From this table of relative-errors we see that the optimum values appear 
between 1,000 and 10,000 years of time-depth, where | dt |/t is less than 23 %. 
The relative-error in this time range could be reduced to less than 9.5% if we 
would accept a 50% confidence-level (sometimes called the probable-error), 
instead of 90%. 

4.5. Reduction of error. In this section we shall indicate briefly a few im- 
provements which might be made to reduce the errors in the glottochronological 
method. By reduction of error we mean, of course, improvement of the pre- 
cision (that is, the confidence) with which we may assert our predictions, not 
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improvement of the accuracy, which depends upon the quality of the data 
used and upon the theory itself. 

4.51. Increase in the quantity of data. Since the sampling-error in a statistic 
varies inversely with the number of observations used in determining the value 
of the statistic, we can reduce the size of the error by using more data. By using 
twice as many words in our list (i.e. 430 instead of 215), we can reduce the 
error in ¢ by at least 20-25%, for now 


ee 1.0086 4/¢ + 851 — Fs 


Similarly, by obtaining ten more determinations of k to include in our average 
k, even though this causes no decrease in the dispersion of the k’s about their 
mean, we can still cut in half the sampling-error in k. 

The 9/10-error in ¢ will then decrease by 30-35%: 


dt = +0473 4/1 + 8881 Fe, 


F, 











4.52. Improvement of the word list. It may be possible to define certain classes 
of morphemes which exhibit different and perhaps more stable rates of decay. 
For example, if our word lists consisted only of morphemes referring to body 
parts, the decay-rate-constants for the test languages might all group more 
tightly about their mean than do those which we have determined. They would 
then provide a better measure of time-depth, or at least a more precise measure, 
i.e. a measure with lower sampling-error. 

If there are classes of basic-root-morphemes which decay at different rates, 
the assumption of a temporally constant k for our word list (which presumably 
contains members of several such classes) is clearly false. Through a given time 
period, as the more resistant classes survive the less resistant, their concentra- 
tion in the sample will increase, and the value of k will rise. 











OLD CHURCH SLAVONIC bedreno 
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[OCS *bedrons ‘rich’ is attested only once, in the form bedrano. It has no relation to 
bedra ‘vigilant’ and bedéti ‘be awake’. It is cognate with Sanskrit bhadrah ‘good fortune, 
auspicious’, and establishes an IE *bhed-r- rather than the bhad- posited by earlier 
investigators. From the same base are formed Slavic names for the herb burnet 
saxifrage and the ladybug, both of which are associated in Slavic belief with good luck 
and prosperity.] 


In discussing the so-called jer-umlaut in Old Church Slavonic, Diels cites 
bedrano (Euch. 58a3), which he connects, somewhat hesitantly, with bedre 
‘ready, willing, eager’. Vaillant makes the same connection without qualifica- 
tion.! The argument is that the root vowel « in the verb bedéti ‘watch, be awake’, 
became » under the influence of the front vowels (é, 7) which appear in the 
second syllable throughout the conjugation. The derivative adjective then 
became bedrs by analogy, even when the jer was in strong position. OCS spell- 
ings seem to bear out this contention, for 2 is scarcely attested.? Russian bodr, 
however, assures the etymological «, and no one can object to the established 
connection of bedra and bedéti with Lith. budris ‘watchful’ and the Slavic 
verbs bljud- ‘watch, observe’ and bud- ‘waken’ and IE *bhudh-/*bheudh- 
/*bhoudh-.§ 

A number of early texts (not OCS) have forms of bedrons ‘watchful, vigilant’ ;* 
its derivation from bedrea is clear from the meaning, the formation, and the 
usage in modern Russian Church Slavonic. There seems to be no modern evi- 
dence at all to support the presumed change « > » > e in this root. 

In Euchologium, the prayer for a deceased priest asks that he receive bedrono 
vezdanie (sc. vezdajanie). It was the meaning ‘watchful reward’ which disturbed 
Diels, but matters were scarcely improved by Fréek’s discovery of the Greek 
original.’ The passage is slightly corrupt in the Slavic manuscript, but it is 


1P. Diels, Altkirchensl. Gram. 110 (Heidelberg, 1932); A. Vaillant, Manuel du vieur 
slave 1.52 (Paris, 1948), and Grammaire comparée des langues slaves 1.135 (Paris, 1950). 

2 Only Savvina Kniga has bedrs, bedite and bedéls, 3% ~ 7 »; elsewhere only » is found 
in all possible forms. However, OR texts like the Ostromir and Archangel Gospels have 
® regularly. ; 

3 See Berneker, Slav. etym. Wérterbuch s.v. bed’, bljudg, bud’p (Heidelberg, 1924): It 
should be noted that in Old Church Slavonic the adj. bedra is attested only in the identical 
phrases of Mt. 26.41 and Mk. 14.38, ‘The spirit is wILLING/READY’ (mpéOvyov). In later 
texts it is found meaning ‘awake’, but in modern Russian it has been extended to ‘ready, 
forward, bold, cheerful’. From Russian it has been borrowed into literary Czech, Slovene, 
Bulgarian, and Macedonian. 

4 Cf. e.g. Bologne Psalt., ps. 118.17, commentary; Sreznevskij, Materialy dija slovarja 
drevnerusskogo jazyka s.v. bedrono, bedrenyi; the Yugoslav Academy’s Rjetnik hrvatskoga 
ili srpskoga jezika s.v. badrn. 

5 See J. Fréek, Euchologium Sinaiticum 91 [776] [= Patrologia orientalis 24.5] (Paris, 
1933). Since his OCS text is based on the old edition of Euch. by Geitler, generally agreed 
to be full of errors, Fréek felt free to make emendations or at least suggestions on the basis 
of the Greek. 
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clear that the phrase in question translates r\ovciav rv avrardéoow ‘the RICH 
reward’. Fréek rejects any connection with bedrene ‘vigilant’, and cites an 
Old Russian text where badri bya translates ei@nvoicav ‘prosper’.* He sees here 
‘sirement’ a corruption with bedri for *gobezent, a juxtaposition arrived at by 
comparison with the standard Slavonic ugobziga sja in this passage. Nahtigal 
holds that the OR badri bya is correct, but should be understood as ‘tranquillus’ ; 
I must admit that I cannot follow his logic and have been unable to check the 
references he gives.’ His belief that the use of bedri to gloss ei@mveiv forms a 
bridge to bedrano ‘rich’ may be more acceptable. 

Bedrono means ‘rich’ in Euch. Let us suppose that this spelling represents 
bedrono, which can be analyzed as a base bedr- plus the common suffix -»n- plus 
the neuter -o. In Sanskrit there is a word bhadrah meaning ‘welfare, good fortune, 
prosperity, wealth; praiseworthy, good, auspicious’. The compound siz-bhadra- is 
paralleled exactly by Avesta hubaéra- ‘fortunate’. Pokorny follows Walde and 
Feist in deriving these forms from *bhdd- and connecting them with Gothic 
batiza ‘better’, batista ‘best’, OE bet(e)ra, betst, etc.s There is nothing in the 
Germanic to forbid the assumption of a root *bhod-, and the Indo-Iranian could 
come from either this form or the e-grade *bhed-. Accepting the latter, one 
could posit an IE *bhedr- ‘prosperity, good fortune, wealth; prosperous, lucky’, 
from which an OCS *bedrons would be normal. 

Perhaps there was also an adjective *bedra ‘prosperous, fortunate’, used by 
the South Slavic translator of Lamentations. In the process of copying this 
word, Russian scribes may have distorted it to the more familiar bedri; the 
meaning is changed but the passage still makes perfectly good sense. ‘Her 
enemies are prosperous’ becomes ‘her enemies are bold’ (or ‘forward, cheerful’). 

The root bed- has been used to explain the name of the common herb burnet 
saxifrage (pimpinella saxifraga). Briickner cites only Polish biedrzeniec and 
biedrznik, and waves aside the problem of the vocalism. Vasmer notes Russian 
dialectal bedrenéc and also Czech bedrntk; he is somewhat reserved in noting 
that the ‘vocalic assimilation’ could have taken place only in Russian and 
that therefore the West Slavic words must be borrowings, with an ‘incompre- 
hensible’ change in suffix.2 However, Russian also has bedrentk, Ukrainian 
bedrynéc’ and bedryé, Byelorussian bedrinec; and we find bedr*nac and bédrnik 
in Slovene, bédrinac and bedrenik in Serbocroatian”®. 

6 The source is Sreznevskij, Materialy s.v. bedryi, and the text adduced is Lamentations 
1.5. It is not noted in this entry whether, as Nahtigal assumes, this citation refers to the 
famous 15th-century text including the copy of the colophon of the scribe Upyr’ Lixyi 
and the date 1047; Sreznevskij gives no date for the other ms. of Lam. which he excerpted. 

7R. Nahtigal, Euchologium Sinaiticum 2.146 = Dela 2 of the Akademija znanosti in 
umetnosti (Ljubljana, 1942). For ‘tranquillus’ he refers to ‘Concordantiae graecae in 
Septuaginta interpretes I 663, Amstelodami etc. 1718; Sveto pismo IV 342, v Ljubljani 
1859’, neither of which was accessible to me. 

8 J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etym. Wérterbuch s.v. bhad, gives the chief references. 
The modern Iranian languages, as R. N. Frye has kindly informed me, have retained the 
root, as in New Persian bahr ‘beauty; fortunate’. He also points out the Aramaic bahray, 
borrowed from Middle Persian. 

* A. Briickner, Slownik etymologiczny jezyka polskiego s.v. biedrzeniec (Cracow, 1927); 
Max Vasmer, Russisches etymologisches Wérterbuch s.v. bedrenéc (Heidelberg, 1950). 

V. Dal’, Tolkovyj slovar’ Zivogo velikorusskogo jazyka s.v. bedré; I. Nosovié, Slovar’ 
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South Slavic makes it certain that the Proto-Slavic forms must be derived 
from a base *bedr-; the variety of combination of common diminutive suffixes 
does not call for special comment. Miklosié cited biedrzentec s.v. bedro ‘thigh’, 
without any attempt at justification; and now Holub and Kopeény specifically 
derive bedrnik from bedro, stating that the root of the plant was an ancient 
fertility charm because of its goatlike odor, and that the thigh is the seat of 
reproductive power.!! Today bedro is generally accepted, in spite of certain 
difficulties, as a cognate of Latin femen, femur. What about the significance of 
the plant in Slavic beliefs? 

The burnet saxifrage was widely used in ination Germany and in the 
neighboring Slavic lands as a charm or prophylactic against plague; in Slavic 
folk medicine it still serves for stomach ailments, against fever, and generally 
as a source of strength and good health.‘ German materials note it as a charm 
for protecting an unborn child and for increasing the flow of milk in a new 
mother. Less frequent mention is made of the plant as a means of attracting 
men, and there are only hints that it may have been connected with some sort 
of fertility cult. 

Common to all these medicinal and magical uses is the belief that the plant 
is beneficial, that it will drive away sickness and evil and bring increase and 
health. This is entirely in accord with the semantic sphere of Skt. bhadra- and 
suggests that both the Sanskrit word and the Slavic names of this plant may be 
connected with a common IE *bhedr-. 

Passing from plants to insects, we note that the etymological dictionaries give 





belorusskogo naretija (St. Petersburg, 1870); Zelechowski, Ruthenisch-deutsches Worterbuch 
(Lvov, 1886); M. PleterSnik, Slovensko-nemiki slovar (Ljubljana, 1894); Yug. Akad. Rjeénik. 
Ristié and Kangrga, Enciklop. srpskohrv.-nematki retnik (Belgrade, 1928), give bédrinac. 
Pol. bedrzyniec is listed by J. Karlowicz, Slownik gwar polskich (Cracow, 1900). 

1 F, Miklosich, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der slavischen Sprachen (Vienna, 1886); 
J. Holub and F. Kopeén{¥, Etymologicky slounik jazyka éeského (Prague, 1952). The goatlike 
odor of pimpernel root is mentioned in Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens 1.1225, 
but the thigh as the seat of reproductive power seems to be Holub and Kopeény’s own 
conjecture. 

12 Cf. Berneker; Vasmer; St. Mladenov, Etimologiten i pravopisen retnik na bolgarskija 
knizoven ezik (Sofia, 1941). 

13 K. Moszyfiski, Kultura ludowa stowian 2-1.200 (Cracow, 1934). 

14 Moszyfiski 220. As an illustration of the survival of the association between bedrnik 
and good health, I cite a Czech drinking song which was popular among people of the 
generation born in the 70’s and 80’s. It was given to me by Svatava Pirkov4-Jakobson, 
and a variant line was supplied by Milada Souékov4; to both I express my thanks. 


Pijme pivo s bobkem Tak ta béba povidala 
jezme bedrnik co do lesa chodivala 
nebudeme stonat, na ten bedrnik 

(or, budem dlouho zivi,) na ten bedrnik. 


nebudeme mfFit. 


18 Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens 1.1223 f. The English pharmaceutical term 
pimpernel root refers to this plant, but the word pimpernel has been transferred to the 
genus anagallis. It is interesting that this too has various good-luck and oracular associa- 
tions; cf. Standard dictionary of folklore, mythology and legend 870 (New York, 1950). On 
the etymology of pimpinella, see L. Spitzer in Word 7.211-8. 
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scant attention to various words for the beetle coccinella (usually c. septem- 
punctata) which Americans call the ladybug: Pol. biedronka, biedrunka, 
biedrzonka, biedrazka; Cz. bedrunka; BR bedriinka; Ukr. dial. bédryk.* Briickner 
cites only Polish, and associates the words with biedrzeniec ‘pimpinella’ and 
with his hypothetical adjective *biedry < badr-. Only Stawski, in his current new 
work, gives biedronka as a separate entry. He follows Lehr-Splawifiski, citing 
Cz. bedrunka and interpreting it as an alternate form of berunka, beruska, diminu- 
tives of beran ‘ram’, sometimes applied to the ladybug.’ There is no mention 
of any parallel forms in Polish to support this Czech shift, and no explanation 
of the exceptional change -r- > -dr-. But the aim is to make a recognizable 
animal of the word, parallel to the SC bozja ovéica ‘god’s little sheep’, for then 
the term fits into the astonishing range of names used for this bright-colored 
little beetle: Eng. ladybird, -cow, -fly; Ger. Gotteskiihchen, Mariekenperd, Herr- 
gottschdfchen; R béz’ja korévka, Slovene bozji volak, Fr. béte a [bon] dieu, and 
many. more.!® 

Throughout Europe this insect is well known, and everywhere it has some 
significance. A list of the headings discussed in the Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens is sufficient, for our purposes, to show the range of the 
meanings: from the other world; devoted to the Virgin Mary; bringer of gifts; 
bringer of children; protection; sunshine; weather oracle and oracle in general; 
love oracle; bringer of luck; often connected with cow; occasionally used in 
folk medicine. The connection with divine forces is clearly not only Christian, 
for it is found also in the Sanskrit term indragopa ‘protected by Indra’, the 
Yiddish moi&e rabeinu’s kihele ‘Moses’ little cow’, and Finnish ukoinlehmd ‘cow 
of the god Ukko’.!® As ‘god’s animal’, the coccinella is a bringer or harbinger of 
good fortune, often expressed specifically as sunshine and good weather and 
therefore good crops. Again the proposed IE *bhedr- fits the form and meaning 
of the Slavic words, and the developments are regular. 

In the whole South Slavic area, the Christian terminology seems to have 
replaced the names for the ladybug based on *bedr-: SC buba mdra, Bg. bozd 


16 Cf, Karlowicz; Nosovié; Zelechowski; also B. Hrinéenko, Slovar’ ukrains’koi movy 
(Berlin, 1924). 

17F. Slawski, Slownik etymologiczny jezyka polskiego (Cracow, 1952); cf. T. Lehr- 
Splawinski, Slownik jezyka polskiego s.v. biedr[zjonka (1939). Holub and Kopeény (Etym. 
slounik) list berunka, beru’ka as modern forms of an original bedruwka, allegedly an ‘ex- 
pressive modification’ of brouéek (itself a diminutive of brouwk) ‘beetle’, and give berousek, 
hypochoristic of berének (dim. of beran), as a parallel. The relation of the presumable old 
root brek-/brok- to bedr- > ber- is not further explained. It is a fault of the Holub-Kopeény 
dictionary that odd forms, which more cautious scholars would frankly label ‘unclear’, are 
frequently classed without qualification as ‘expressive’ forms. Vague semantic relation- 
ships are too often preferred to phonetic facts. 

18 Handwérterbuch d. dt. Abergl. 5.1691 ff. gives literature and résumés treating Germany 
in detail and western Europe in general terms, with some references to other areas. See also 
Stand. dict. of folklore 599, and the excellent and exhaustive monograph Uber die kinder- 
reime vom marienkaéfer und dessen benennungen im finnischen und estnischen, by M. 
Juvas and K. Vilkuna, in Finnish-ugrische Forschungen 24.154-231. 

19 T wish to thank Morris Halle for calling the Yiddish form to my attention. Ukko was 
the old Finnish thunder-god and supreme deity; cf. Vilkuna, Finn.-ugr. Forsch. 24.226. 
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krdvica, litmara, etc. In the central area of Slavic the old forms are often replaced 
by diminutives of ‘sun’, e.g. Cz. sluntcko, Sorbian bode sténcko, stynasko, Ukr. 
sénecko.2° Both types of substitute show only that the meaning of the word 
was not vivid enough to express the still living association of the ladybug with 
divine protection and good weather. Another series of variants can be explained 
on the basis of an original *bedr-. Old Czech vedrunka is considered by Gebauer 
and FlajShans to be the primary form, since it is glossed by estula, estiva. As 
the ‘summer insect’, FlajShans associates it with Cz. vedro ‘heat, hot weather’.”! 
There are, to be sure, some cases of v > b in Czech, but they are exceptional.” 
The survival of only the form with b, plus the analogues in other languages, 
argues strongly that it is the change bedr- > vedr- which needs explanation. 
Here it is not Czech but general Slavic which gives a more likely guide, for the 
original meaning of vedre, vedro is certainly ‘clear, fine weather’, as it still is in 
Russian. Precisely this concept is associated with the ladybug: desirable weather, 
not the unpleasant heat denoted by Cz. vedro. This might serve also to explain 
the loss of vedrunka in Czech; the term does not seem apt, and is replaced by 
completely new names. The Polish substitution of jedronka for biedronka seems 
to be simply a distortion which adds no semantic elements and results in a 
name as arbitrary as the old one.” 

It is interesting to note that in Ukrainian there is, beside the dialectal bédryk, 
also séédryk ‘ladybug’.* In some of the New Year’s songs called scedrivky there 
is an opening formula séédryk-védryk, with the variant sédryk-bédryk.2> Here 
there seems to be no present-day association with the ladybug, and indeed the 
second element of the formula is meaningless. The first part is clearly related 
to séedryj ‘generous’, and to the widespread Slavic terminology concerning the 
festivities of Christmas and the New Year. The songs we are concerned with 
are sung by poor children asking for gifts. The exact relationship between an 


2 Cf. Moszytiski, Kult. lud. stow. 2-1.570; E. Muka, Slownik dolnoserbskeje récy s.v. 
stynasko. 

*1 Jan Gebauer, Slovnik staroéesky (Prague, 1903), lists ‘bedrunka v. vedrunka’, but the 
dictionary does not reach the letter v. One can only assume that he reasoned like V. 
Flaj8hans, Klaret a jeho druzina 2.494 (Prague, 1928). It is worth mentioning that Vilkuna 
concludes that the primary significance of the ladybug in the Finnish area is as a weather 
oracle, Finn.-ugr. Forsch. 24.228. ; 

#2 Gebauer, Historické mluvnice jazyka éeského 1.423, cites various interchanges of b and 
v. To illustrate b > v, he quotes vedrnik (14th century) for bedrnik, without explanation. 
F. Trdvnitek, Hist. mluon. jaz. esk. 141 (Prague, 1935), gives no new information for the 
words in question. It might be noted here that Brickner cites Old Pol. wiedrzeniec as an 
obsolete variant of biedrzieniec, offering no explanation for the consonant alternation. 

23 Karlowicz s.v. biedronka. Jedronka is found in one of the typical verses (in the north 
Mazovian dialect) asking the ladybug to show, by the direction of her flight, the dwelling 
of the speaker’s future bride; see Prace filologiczne 4.823. Other examples of this type of 
verse in K. J. Erben, Prostondrodni éeské pisné a tikadla 89; M. Federowski, Lud bialoruski 
na Rusti litewskiej 1.261 (Cracow, 1897). 

4 Cf. Zelechowski; Z. Kuzela and J. Rudny¢kyj, Ukrainisch-deutsches Worterbuch s.v. 
séedryj (Leipzig, 1943). George Shevelov tells me that these forms are doubtless from the 
western Ukraine. 

25 See Hrinéenko; Kuzela-Rudny¢ékyj. I am grateful to George Shevelov for calling my 
attention to this fact. 
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older *bedrike meaning ‘giver, source of good things’ and the ladybug and the 
midwinter customs is not clear, and deserves special study. But again the base 
bedr- is demonstrated to mean something like ‘prosperity, good fortune’. 

Polish dialects have a number of names for cows, usually signifying the 
coloring: biedrona, biedrawa, biedrula, biedrun, biedron ‘spotted, dappled; red; 
with a white back’. Slawski cites them s.v. biedronka ‘ledybug’, offering no 
explicit etymology, while Briickner, noting only biedron, derives it from his 
hypothetical *biedry. The terms sometimes seem to denote ‘having large 
haunches’; but since the basic meanings appear to be color, the suggestion that 
they originally derive from bedro ‘thigh’ is not convincing. Can *bedr- have some 
connection with the notion ‘cow’ so frequently associated with the ladybug? 
Can it have been perhaps the epithet of a cattle-god, a giver of prosperity? If so, 
we may suppose that the words derived from it tended, after the loss of the old 
religious concept, to become confused with derivatives from bedro. More infor- 
mation about the sphere of usage and the exact meaning of all these words is 
necessary before this can be anything but a tentative hypothesis. 

At any rate, an IE *bhedr- seems secure. A few remaining Slavic botanical 
names can be assigned to the group, even though there is no specific semantic 
information. Such are SC bédrika ‘type of apple’, R dial. bedrjdna ‘a tree 
(Cydonia vulgaris)’, Ukr. bedrynec’ ‘peucedanum cervaria’, Slovene bedrinac ‘a 
grass; trinia’. As a parallel, one can point to the large number of botanical and 
zoological terms using bhadra- in Sanskrit. 

To sum up, OCS bedreno seems to be the only attested form of an adjective 


*bedrone ‘rich’, not found in any modern dialect. The base *bedr- served also for 
words like *bedronece and *bedronitke meaning ‘fortune-bringing plant’, applied 
to the burnet saxifrage, and *bedronvka and *bedriks ‘luck-bringing insect’, 
applied to the ladybug, and perhaps for certain other plant and animal names 
as well. There is no connection with the root bad- ‘be awake’, and thus this 
group of words is Not evidence for the supposed change of » > » in Old Church 
Slavonic or other languages. 








NOUN MORPHOLOGY IN ROMANIAN 


FrepDErRIcK B. AGARD 
Cornell University 


0. This paper is a morphophonemic and morphemic study of a class of 
Romanian words defined by their inflectional behavior as nouns. The point of 
departure is an array of isolated examples in phonemic form; the result is a 
classification of nouns by morphological types and a morphemic formula. The 
corpus from which the examples are drawn consists of Romanian texts! inter- 
preted with the aid of native speakers, supplemented with utterances by the 
speakers themselves.’ 

The underlying phonemic analysis is the author’s. Phonemic data are here 
given for orientation only; they do not pretend to be a complete presentation of 
Romanian phonology. The phonemes of standard Romanian’ are the following: 
SYLLABIC: two front vowels /i e/, three central vowels /i 9 a/, and two back 
vowels /u 0/, of which /iiu/ are high, /e a 0/ are mid, /a/ is low; NONSYLLABIC: 
six labial consonants /p b f v m w/, eight alveolar consonants /t dcsznlr/, 
five palatal consonants /é g 3 % j/, and three velar consonants /k g h/; ac- 
CENTUAL: one stress /’/ and three pitches /1 2 3/; JUNCTURAL: one phrase- 
internal juncture /+/ and three phrase-final junctures /| |] ./. 

The language has phonological words, defined as free forms with a single 


stress, e.g. /kibriturile/ ‘the matches’, /deobitéj/ ‘usually’, /umpriéten/ ‘a 
friend’. It also has morphological words; without recourse to syntax one can 
isolate four classes by the type of inflection which they exhibit in paradigms: 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs.’ We are here concerned exclusively 
with nouns. 

Nouns occur (by definition) in paradigms combining the following morphs: 
base + plural inflection + (definite inflection + oblique inflection).* Every 


1W.M. Austin, Spoken Rumanian (unpublished): reproduced, by permission of the 
author and the American Council of Learned Societies, for the School of Language Train- 
ing, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State; Grigore Nandris, Colloquial Rumanian 
(London, 1945); Mircea Eliade, Iphigenia (Valle Hermoso, Argentina, 1951); Marcel 
Schénkron, Rumanian-English and English-Rumanian dictionary (New York, 1952). 

* The author has in preparation a full description of Romanian, based on the same 
material. 

3 By standard Romanian is here meant the dialect of Bucharest as used by the two 
informants whose speech the author has analyzed: Iris Barbura (B), a native of Arad, 
Transylvania, who has spent most of her adult years in Bucharest; and Iulian Prundeanu 
(P), a native of Bucharest. Observation of the speech of numerous other Romanians of 
various ages, natives of several provinces, has revealed no important structural deviations 
from the dialect of B and P. 

‘ Since all the forms in this paper are merely cited words, not communicative utterances, 
the pitch and juncture phonemes need not be included in their notation. The citation 
contour being uniformly /(1) ... 2’... 1./, /ta&ta/ stands for /*téta'./ ‘father’, /kibrit/ for 
/‘ki®brit?./ ‘match’, and so on. 

5 There is a residual class of uninflected words. 

6 The parentheses signify that the definite inflection occurs without the oblique, but not 
conversely. 
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noun is a phonological as well as a morphological word; but some phonological 
words consist of two or more morphological words of which only the last is a 
noun, e.g. /deobiééj/ and /umpriéten/ cited above.’ 

Certain limitations on the occurrence of phonemes, statable in terms of 
phonological words, have a bearing on the morphophonemic part of our analysis. 
The following phoneme sequences Do NoT occuR in phonological words: (1) in 
any position: /aV/, /Va/ except /ue/, /Vea/, /Vi/, /Ve/ except /ie ue/, /éa da/, 
/we/, geminate vowels, and /ea/ or /j/ after a palatal consonant (€); (2) in 
word-final: /é 6/, unstressed /i aj/, /Vu/ except /iu/, and clusters with final 
/\ r/; (8) in word-initial: /oa/. 

We shall examine the morph classes that appear in nouns in the order of their 
occurrence, starting with bases. 

1. The bare bases are themselves free forms. If we arrange them according to 


their final phonemes, we arrive at the following groups:* 


(1) /a/: 
/céra/ ‘land’ 
/éape/ ‘onion’ 
/féte/ ‘girl’ 
/fijke/® ‘daughter’ 
/flékere/ ‘flame’ 
/giska/ ‘goose’ 
/jérne/ ‘winter’ 
/k&se/ ‘house’ 

(2) /e/: 
/b&je/ ‘bath’ 
/bére/ ‘beer’ 
/feméje/ ‘woman’ 
/fréte/ ‘brother’ 

(3) /u/: 
/\ékru/ ‘thing’ 


/komaie/ ‘shirt’ 
/l\Gne/ ‘month’ 
/marfo/ ‘wares’ 
/m4sa/ ‘table’ 
/mina/ ‘hand’ 
/néra/ ‘daughter- 
in-law’ 

/pisike/ ‘cat’ 


/hirtie/ ‘paper’ 
/k&rte/ ‘book’ 
/krdée/ ‘cross’ 
/minge/ ‘ball’ 


/sédiu/ ‘seat’ 


/pja&tre/ ‘stone’ 
/pGske/ ‘gun’ 
/ro&te/ ‘wheel’ 
/se4ro/ ‘evening’ 
/sfinte/ ‘saint’ 
/slige/ ‘servant’ 
/s6ra/ ‘sister’ 
/str&doa/ ‘street’ 


/minte/ ‘mountain’ 
/néme/ ‘name’ 
/plodje/ ‘rain’ 
/soére/ ‘sun’ 


/sufraégiu/ ‘suffrage’ 


(4) Any permitted final consonant or cluster except /i/: 


/avién/ ‘airplane’ 

/bde/ ‘stick’ 

/bajat/ ‘boy’ 

/botrin/ ‘old 
person’ 

/bit/ ‘whip’ 

/br&d/ ‘pine’ 

/bunik/ ‘grand- 
father’ 

/deAl/ ‘hill’ 


/dentist/ ‘dentist’ 


/kucit/ ‘knife’ 


/engléz/ ‘Englishman’ /kuvint/ ‘word’ 


/ewropeén/ ‘Euro- 
pean’ 
/fiw/ ‘son’ 
/kadéw/ ‘gift’ 
/k&l/ ‘horse’ 
/k&p/ ‘head’ 
/kibrit/ ‘match’ 
/kopfl/ ‘child’ 


(5) Stressed /{/ or /&/: 


/mér/ ‘apple’ 
/muzéw/ ‘museum’ 
/némor/ ‘number’ 
/kj/ ‘eye’ 

/ém/ ‘man’ 

/Sw/ ‘egg? 

/p&s/ ‘step’ 
/plemin/ ‘lung’ 


/’ko4la/ ‘school’ 
/t&éta/ ‘father’ 
/tre&bo/ ‘task’ 
/v&ka/ ‘cow’ 
/v&ro/ ‘summer’ 
/videca/ ‘life’ 
/wéro/ ‘time’ 
/tzephde/ ‘snow’ 


/vréme/ ‘time’ 
/waje/ ‘sheep’ 
/wdspe/ ‘guest’ 
/tumotadte/ ‘half’ 


/te&tru/ ‘theater’ 


/pribedg/ ‘exile’ 
/rezbé6j/ ‘war’ 
/riw/ ‘river’ 
/s&t/ ‘village’ 
/servié/ ‘service”’ 
/striget/ ‘shout’ 
/studént/ ‘student 
/téiner/ ‘young 
person’ 
/vite&z/ ‘hero’ 


/ski/ ‘ski’ /kafed&/ ‘coffee’ 
/zi/ ‘day’ /par&/ ‘money’ 


7 These phonological words do not inflect to produce the total paradigm which defines 
a noun. /deobiééj/ is matched only by /deobiééjurj/ ‘of customs’; /umpriéten/ does not 
inflect at all. On the other hand /obiééj/ ‘custom’ and /priéten/ ‘friend’ are fully inflected. 

8 All the examples used in the rest of this paper are included here, alphabetically 
arranged within each group. The accompanying glosses will not be repeated in subsequent 
citations. 

* Informant B says /ffke/, as in her own and P’s /pisika/ ‘cat’; but she has /fj / else- 
where in her speech. 


/pizam4/ ‘pajama’ 
/ste&/ ‘star’ 
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The number of bases with final /a/ is very large; we need not hesitate to 

label them a-bases, and to write them morphophonemically with base vowel 
_-0-, e.g. kasa-, luna-, pistka-.° 

The number of bases with final /e/ is also very large; we label these e-bases, 
and write them morphophonemically with base vowel -e-, e.g. bere-, hértte- 
kruée-. 

The number of bases with final /u/ is small; in all of them the /u/ is preceded 
by a cluster which never occurs in final position, or else by unstressed /i/, 
which likewise is never final. We shall consider these bases, together. with the 
innumerable consonant finals, in sets including also the definite form (meaning 
‘the ...’), for example /likru likrul/, /sédiu sédiul/, /muzéw muzéul/, /kadéw 
kad6éul/; /an dnul/, /sat sAtul/, /bié biéul/. 

We will provisionally assume the definite morph to be /l/ rather than /ul/. 
If we take the /u/ which consistently appears before the definite /l/ as part of 
the underlying shape, we have a base vowel for these forms also. Furthermore, 
where it alternates to final /w/, this is conditioned by the limitation on post- 
vocalic /u/. Its alternation to zero is not phonologically conditioned (cf. /radu/ 
a given name, /lupésku/ ‘Lupescu’), but it is regular wherever the final conso- 
nant or cluster is permitted and is therefore predictable within the subsystem 
of noun bases. A morphophoneme that includes two alternating members, here 
/u ~ #/, needs no special notation; we may write these bases morpho- 
phonemically with base vowel -u-, e.g. sédiu-, anu-, satu-. We further note that 
because of the stated limitations, the -u- cannot appear as zero in lukru- on the 
one hand, or in muzéu- or kadéu- on the other." 

We now have three classes of bases with final vowel: a-bases, e-bases, and 
u-bases. The residue of bases ending in /i{/ and /4/ is small. For reasons which 
will appear later, they are better left temporarily unclassified. 

2. Prurat Morpus. Many 2-bases and u-bases, and a very few e-bases, add a 
plural morph of the shape /e/ or /je/, for example /kdsa kd4se/, /ntime nime/, 
/s&t sdte/, /muzéw muzéje/. Noting that the postvocalic /je/ is conditioned by 
phonological limitations, we may take the /e/ as basic, and write the plural 
morph morphophonemically as -e-: kasa.e-, nume.e-, satu.e-, muzéu.e-. The loss of 
the base vowel is automatic except in u-bases, and in these it is regular.” 

Many other bases of all three types add plural morphs of the shapes /i ~ j/, 
/ji ~ j/, or /i~ #/. In view of such alternations, we must examine paradigms 
consisting of base, base + plural, and base + plural + definite; for example 
/\ina linj linile/, /bére bérj bérile/, /hirtie hirt{j hirtfjile/, /sédiu sédij sédijile/; 
/kriée krié kritile/, /minge ming mingile/, /feméje feméj feméjile/. We ob- 
serve that an /i/ appears consistently in the third form, before the /le/ which 


%” Stress is nonfinal in all these bases, and therefore needs to be written only in those 
which contain more than one nonfinal nucleus (i.e. vowel, or cluster /ea 0a/). 

4 It would be possible for the -u- to alternate to final zero in types like fiu- or riu-; 
but the pattern is consistently /u ~ w/ after any stressed vowel except in skiu- alone, 
which has the bare base /ski/. 

12 Save in the single instance of /6w éwa/, where, instead of dropping, the base vowel 
alternates to /w/ and thereby brings about, because of the limitation on /we/, a unique 
manifestation of the plural -e- as /a/. 
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we assume to be the definite morph. This suffix parallels the vowel of the e-plural; 
it occurs as /ji/ under the same conditions, and for the same phonological 
reason, that the suffix -e- occurs as /je/. Taking /i/ as basic, we may regard its 
alternation in final position to /j/ in the first group, and to zero in the second, 
as conditioned by the limitations on unstressed final /i/ and on /Cj/ respec- 
tively. Morphophonemically we write this plural morph as -i-: luna.i-, bere.i-, 
hertte.i-, sédiu.i-; kruée.i-, minge.t-, feméje.i-. The loss of base vowel before -7- is 
also automatic, because of the limitation on /Vi/.“ The paradigm /servié 
servi¢ij servitijile/ fits the pattern if interpreted as serviéiu.i- rather than 
serviéu.i-; i-plurals of this sort correlate with the type sufrdgiu.i- rather than 
with a few e-plurals such as biéu.e-. 

There is no way of predicting uniformly which bases add the e-plural and 
which the i-plural. In a-bases and u-bases, neither appears to predominate; 
but because of the much greater frequency of -7- in e-bases, we class -7- as the 
‘standard plural’ morph and -e- as the ‘special plural’ morph. Bases that take 
the standard plural are unmarked, e.g. luna-, bere-, anu-; those that take the 
special plural are marked with the symbol ", e.g. kasa”-, nume’-, satu’ -. 

3. BASE CONSONANT ALTERNATIONS. The base consonant is the consonant or 
cluster immediately preceding the base vowel. In certain bases of all three 
classes, the base consonants undergo various alternations, none conditioned but 
mostly regular within the subsystem. The alternants are in complementary 
distribution relative to following vowel morphophonemes, i.e. the base vowel or 
the plural inflection which replaces it. 

In a-bases and in u-bases, there are the alternations /k ~ ¢é/ (except 
/sk ~ &t, 8k ~ &t/) and /g ~ g/. The non-velar alternants occur before a 
front vowel, e.g. /vako vat/, /fijka fijée/, /bunik bunit/, /gisko giste/, /ptiske 
pustj/, /shige slig/. Taking the consonant of the bare base as the underlying 
form, we posit for these alternations the morphophonemes -k- (including -sk- 
and -sk-) and -g-, and write simply vaka-, fijka”-, buntku-, giska”-, puska-, sluga-. 
The expected zero alternant of -i- appears after ©; this type of alternation 
cannot occur in e-bases, where both base vowel and plural morph are front 
vowels. 

In bases with a standard plural, in all three classes, there are the alternations 
/t ~ c/ (except /st ~ &t/), /d ~ 2/, /s ~ 8/, and /z ~ %/. The second 
alternants occur before -i-, e.g. /tata tacj/, /frate fracj/, /studént studéncj/, 
/brad brézj/, /pas p48/, /dentist dentistj/, /engléz englé%/. Again taking the 
consonant of the bare base as underlying, we posit the morphophonemes -i-, 
(including -st-), -d-, -s-, -z-, and write simply tata-, frate-, studéntu-, bradu-, 
pasu-, dentistu-, englézu-. The alternation /s ~ §/ occurs even where -s- is the 
first member of a cluster; as above, the expected zero alternant of -7- appears 
after C. 

In e-bases and u-bases with a standard plural, there are alternations /l ~ * / 
and /n ~ #/. The zeros occur before -1-, e.g. /k&l k4j/, /kopfl kop{j/, /plomin 
plomij/. These alternations are not regular; cf. /generdl generdlj/, /4n Anj/. 


13 On the other hand it would not be automatic before a morphophoneme -j-, for /Vj/ 
occurs. 
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Consequently the morphophonemes here are not simply -l- and -n-; we symbolize 
them by -L- and -N-, writing kaLu-, koptLu-, plamtNu-. 
- Having established the existence of a morphophoneme -L-, we now look back 
at bases whose bare form ends in a stressed vowel, and compare them with their 
special plurals, e.g. /zi zile/, /paré pardle/, /pizamd piZamdle/. The plural 
forms have a base-alternant with /1/ as base consonant, which can now be 
identified as the morphophoneme -L-; it alternates to zero also before -a-. These 
bases therefore join the a-bases; we write them ziLa’-, pardLa’-, pili -. 
All nouns have now been grouped in three base-classes. 

4. AUGMENTED BASES. A few a-bases, at least one e-base, and many w-bases 
are augmented by the unstressed sequence /ur/ when pluralized, e.g. /vréme 
vrémurj/, /likru likrurj/ /kadéw kadéurj/, /kibrit kibriturj/. Since this 
augment is not regular, we write it into the bases morphophonemically as [ur], 
e.g. vrem[urle-, lukr[ur|u-, kibrti{ur]u-. All bases so augmented have the standard 
plural. 

Six bases are irregularly augmented: s[urjora- /séra surérj/, n{urjora- /néra 
nurérj/, oaspletje-* /waspe wAspecj/, kapfetju"- /kAp kApete/, oamfen]|u- /dm 
wamenj/, mé[jjna- /mina mfjnj/. 

5. STRESSED-VOWEL ALTERNATIONS IN BASES. In many bases of all three 
classes there are alternations of the stressed vowel, in complementation relative 
to the following base vowel or the plural inflection which replaces it. None of 
these alternations are conditioned, but most of them are regular. 

In many 2- and e-bases with standard plurals, /4/ is raised to /8/ before a 
high vowel, e.g. /céra cdrj/, /kem4se komd3/, /marfa mérfurj/, /k4rte kércj/, 
/tumoatate Zumotdcj/. On the other hand, /vake vat/, /tata tacj/, /frate fracj/ 
show that this is not a manifestation of the morphophoneme -a-. Since there are 
no 2- or e-bases with /3/ as the stressed vowel of the bare base, the alternation 
may be assigned to a morphophoneme -a-, which regularly appears as /4/ 
before the high vowel of the plural form but as /4/ before the mid vowel of the 
base. The bases in question are then morphophonemically cara-, kam4Sa-, marf[ur]a-, 
karte-, Zumatate-. 

The /3/ of u-bases (the only class in which it occurs in the bare base) is 
regularly fronted to /é/ before a front vowel, e.g. /mar mérj/, /bdc béce/. 
Since this alternation is complementary with the alternation /4 ~ 4/, it can be 
assigned to the same morphophoneme -2-, and we write maru-, bacu’-.!5 

In a-bases and in unaugmented u-bases with standard plurals, /ed/ alternates 
to /é/ before a front vowel or C, e.g. /sedra sérj/, /tredbo tréburj/, /sted stéle/, 
/vitedz vitéz/, /pribe4g pribég/. On the other hand, the special-plural u-base 
/tedtru tedtre/ and the augmented u-base /dedl dedlurj/ do not show this 
alternation. Since the alternation is regular in terms of base subtypes, it may be 


4 This is merely a free alternant of odspete-, with bare base /wdspete/. The behavior of 
the morphophonemic cluster -oa- is treated below. 

16 The alternation /a ~ e/ of -a- takes place also in unstressed positions, posttonically 
in polysyllabic bases, as in numaru~- /nimor némere/, tinaru- /tinar tinerj/. (The morpho- 
phoneme -I- is explained below.) After a velar consonant /a/ remains unchanged, as in 
flskara- /fldkora fidkorj/, strigatu”- /strigat strigate/. 
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assigned to the morphophonemic cluster -ea-. We write seara-, treab[ur]a-, steaLa’-, 
vitedzu-, pribedgu-, as well as teatru’-, deal[ur]u-. 

A similar alternation, /4 ~ 6é/, appears under the same conditions and in 
partial complementation with /e4 ~ 6é/ relative to the immediately preceding 
phoneme: it occurs after © or /i/, but /eA ~ 6/ does not; e.g. /édpa éépe/, 
/jérna jérnj/, /pjdtra pjétre/, /bajdt bejécj/, /vidca viécj/. Since /Cea/ does 
not occur, /4/ can be regarded as a conditioned alternant of basic /e4/, and the 
alternation /4 ~ 6/ after © can be assigned to the same morphophonemic 
cluster -ea-. We write ceapa’-, jearna-, pjeatra -, bajedtu-, viedca-. 

However, both /ei ~ 6/ and /4 ~ 6/ occur after a labial consonant and are 
therefore in contrast there, e.g. /ewropean ewropénj/, /kafeé kaféle/ as against 
/zapida zapézj/, /fata féte/, /vara vérj/, /mdsa mése/. If we write ewropednu-, 
kafedLa“-, then the contrasting cases of /4 ~ 6/ after labials cannot be morpho- 
phonemically the same: either the stressed vowel is different, or the preceding 
consonants are different. Arbitrarily, we regard the preceding consonants as 
morphophonemically palatalized labials, after which -ea- appears as /A ~ 6/. 
We write zap’edda-, f’eata”-, v’eara-, m’easa -. 

In a- and e-bases with standard plurals, /od/ alternates to /6/ before -1-, 
e.g. /Skodle 8k6lj/, /rodte récj/, /sodre sérj/, /plodje pléj/. The alternation is 
regular, hence predictable in terms of a morphophonemic cluster -oa-. We 
write simply skoala-, roata-, soare-, ploaje-. A similar alternation, /wé ~ 46/, 
appears under the same conditions and in complementation with /od ~ 6/ 
relative to what precedes: /o4 ~ 6/ occurs only after a consonant, /wa ~ 6/ 
only word-initially, as in /ware érj/, /waje 6j/. If we take /o&/ as basic, the 
occurrence of /w4/ is conditioned by the limitation on initial /oa/. We write 
oara-, oaje-.1® 

In u-bases with special plurals only, /6/ regularly alternates to /od/ before 
-e-, e.g. /avién aviodine/, /rezbéj rezbodje/. This alternation is in complementa- 
tion (relative to bases) with that described above. It can be assigned to the 
same morphophonemic cluster -oa-, which then appears as /6/ before a high 
vowel and as /o4/ elsewhere. We write aviodnu’-, razbodju-. 

In a few a-bases and u-bases, /i/ alternates to /i/ before a front vowel, e.g. 
/sfinta sfinte/, /tiner tinerj/, /kuvint kuvinte/. This alternation is not regular; 
ef. /batrin betrinj/ and /kucft kucite/. It is therefore assigned to a morpho- 
phoneme other than -¢- or -i-. We represent it with the symbol -1- and write 
sfinta"-, tinaru-, kuvintu’-. 

6. DEFINITE MORPHS AND OBLIQUE MORPHS. The definite inflection has eight 
different phonemic shapes, all in complementation relative to base types, or to 
the presence or absence of a preceding plural morph or a following oblique 
morph, or to both. The oblique case morph is -or- /or/ in the presence of a 
plural morph, otherwise -j- /j/. The alternations of the definite are as follows: 

(1) /a ~ i/ in a-bases with standard plurals and in many e-bases, relative to 
the presence or absence of the oblique, e.g. vaka- /vika vaétij /," luna- /Vina 


16 Cf. also oaspletle-, oam[en]u-, cited in §4. 
17 /v40ij/ means, in isolation, ‘to the cow’. 
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linij/, strada- /strada strdzij/, treab[urje- /tredba trébij/, skoala /Skodla Skélij/, 
bere- /bérea bérij/, kruce- /kriéa kritij/, baje- /bdja bajij/. 

(2) ‘a ~ e/ in a-bases with special plurals, and in e-bases with /i/ preceding 
the base vowel, relative to the presence or absence of the oblique, e.g. kasa”- 
/késa k&sej/, kafedLo”- /kafedwa kafélej/,!* hértte- /hirtia hirtiej/. In types (1) 
and (2) the constant /a/, together with the limitation on final unstressed /aj/, 
point to the /a/ as basic. We note that a base vowel a is phonologically lost, as 
is e after C or /i/ and before /i/, e.g. /bérea bérij/. Note further that in the 
a-bases and e-bases treated in (1) and (2), the base morphophonemes -k- (-sk-), 
-g-, -t- (-st-), -d-, -s-, -z-, as well as the stressed vowel morphophonemes -2-, 
-ea-, -0a-, -I-, display the same alternations as under the phonemically identical 
conditions of base + plural described in §3 and §5. 

(3) /le ~ lu/ in a number of e-bases, relative to the presence or absence of 
the oblique, e.g. frate- /frdtele frdteluj/, munte- /mintele minteluj/, nume’- 
/nimele nimeluj/. 

(4) /1 ~ lu/ in all u-bases, relative to the presence or absence of the oblique, 
e.g. anu- /Anul 4nuluj/, deal[ur]u- /dedlul dedluluj/, maru- /mérul méruluj/, 
satu’- /s&tul sdtuluj/, teatru”- /tedtrul tedtruluj/. In types (3) and (4) the 
constant /lu/, as well as the behavior of -u- as a base vowel, points to /lu/ as 
basic. 

(5) /le ~ I/ in a-bases, many e-bases, and u-bases with special plurals or 
ur-augment or with final unstressed /iu/: all in the presence of the plural, 
relative to the presence or absence of the oblique, e.g. luna- /linile linilor/, 
kasa“- /k&sele k&selor/, bere- /bérile bérilor/, hértte- /hirtfjile hirtijilor/, satu “- 
/s&tele s&telor/, lukr[urju- /ldkrurile hikrurilor/, sédiu- /sédijile sédijilor/. 

(6) /j ~ ]/ in the e-bases mentioned in (3), and in u-bases other than those 
mentioned in (5)—all in the presence of the plural, relative to the presence or 
absence of the oblique, e.g. frate- /frécij fracilor/, munte- /mincij muncilor/, 
okju- /dkjij ékjilor/, maru- /mérij mérilor/. We might take /le/ as basic in 
’ type (5) and /j/ as basic in (6), or /1/ as basic in both. Provisionally assuming 
separately basic /le/ and /j/, we have a set of four complementary underlying 
morphs, /a lu le j/. The fact that /1/ precedes a vowel in both of the two- 
phoneme morphs points to the morphophoneme -L-, which here is zero before 
/a/, as elsewhere before /a/ and /i/. Accordingly, we morphophonemicize the 
alternation as -La- ~ -Lu- ~ -Le- ~ -Li-. 

7. DISCONTINUITY OF BASE AND PLURAL MORPHS. The four morphophonemic 
shapes of the definite inflection, as just set up, contain vowels which are fully 
determined by their environment (the base-type and the presence or absence of 
the plural). These vowels are not in contrast with each other, and hence need 


18 Regarding the /w/ of /kafedwa/, see fn. 19. 

19 The /w/ which occurs in the definite forms /kafedéwa/, /stefwa/, etc. can be classed 
as a unique manifestation of the base consonant -L-, appearing instead of the expected 
zero before /a/ and providing a contrast between the bare base /kafedé/ and the definite 
/kafeé+a/. Because of the limitation on geminate vowels, there can be no */kafeda/. The 
unique ziLa“- could, phonologically, have the definite form */zfa/, but it patterns with the 
other members of its base type (subtype) in having /z{wa/. 
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not be counted as morphemically relevant. We therefore posit that the definite 
inflection has merely the morphophonemic shape -L-, and that the vowels 
which follow this -L- are SHARDS of a DISCONTINUOUS morph: -a- and -u- are 
shards of the base, while -e- and -7- are shards of the plural inflection. The 
morphophonemic statements below are based on the assumption of discon- 
tinuity. 

Bases have shards as follows when the definite -Z- is present: 

(1) a-bases have ~a-, appearing as final /a/ ~ pre-oblique /i ~ e/, e.g. 
luna.L.a(.j) = /\ina linij/; kasa’.L.a(.j) = /k&sa kdsej/; steaLa’.L.a(.j) = 
/steA&wa stélej/. These are standard-shard bases and need no special morpho- 
phonemic notation.?° 

(2) Most e-bases have ~a-, appearing as in (1), e.g. bere.L.a(.j) = /bérea 
bérij/; karte.L.a(.j) = /k&rtea kércij/; hertte.L.a(.j) = /hirtia hirtfej/. These 
also are standard-shard bases. 

(3) Some e-bases have ~u-, appearing as final /e/ ~ pre-oblique /u/, e.g. 
frate.L.u(.j) = /fratele frateluj/; nume”.L.u(j) = /ntmele nimeluj/. These are 
special-shard bases, which we write by including the shard with the base, thus 
fratecu-, nume” ru-. 

(4) u-bases have wWu-, appearing as final zero ~ pre-oblique /u/, e.g. 
anu.L.u(.j) = /anul 4nuluj/; satu".L.u(.j) = /s&tul s&tuluj/; lukr[urju.L.u(.j) = 
/\akrul likruluj/. These are standard-shard bases. 

The plural morphs have no shards when the definite inflection -L-, appearing 
as /1/, is followed by the oblique -or-, e.g. kasa.e.L.or = /kaselor/, anu.t.L.or = 
/anilor/.2? But when the oblique inflection is not present, the shards are as 
follows: 

(1) The 7-plural has We-, appearing as /e/, after a standard-shard 9-base, e.g. 
luna.i.L.e = /linile/, baje.t.L.e = /bédjile/; after any ur-augmented base, e.g. 
treablur]a.1.L.e = /tréburile/, deal[urju.i.L.e = /dedlurile/; and after an u-base 
with final unstressed /iu/, eg. sédiui.L.e = /sédijile/, servicius.L.e = 
/servitijile/. 

(2) The 7-plural has ~7-, appearing as /j/, under conditions other than 
those of (1), i.e. after a special-shard e-base or an u-base with a standard plural 
(except one that has final unstressed /iu/),” e.g. fratei.L.i = /fracij/, anus.L.t 
= /anij/, koptLui.La = /kopijij/, fius.La = /ffjij/. 

(3) The e-plural has We-, appearing as /e/, e.g. kasa.e.L.e = /kasele/, 
nume.e.L.e = /niimele/, satu.e.L.e = /s&tele/. 

8. FINAL CLASSIFICATION. The nouns cited in §1 are classified as follows: 

(1) a-bases. 
Standard: cara-, flakara-, jearna-, kamasa-, luna-, oara-, pistka-, puska-, roata-, 
seara-, sluga-, strada-, Skoala-, tata-, vaka-, v’eara-, viedca-, zap’edda-. 


*” One a-base, namely tata-, has either the standard shard _a- or the special shard _u-, 
appearing as in (4): fata.L.a.(.j) = /tdta tdécij/ or tata.L.u(.j) = /t&tel tétaluj/. 

21 If shards were present, we would not expect them to have zero alternants before 
oblique -or-, for both /eo/ and /io/ occur. 
22 Also in the unique case of tala- (or tata_u-, ef. fn. 20): /tdcij/. 
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Special plural: ceapa’-, f’eata’-, fijka’-, giska’, kafedLa’-, kasa-, 
m’'easa’-, pardLa‘-, pizamdLa*-, pjeatra’-, sfinta’-, steaLa’-, ziLa’-. 

Augmented: marf[ur]a-, me[j]na-, n[urlora-, s[urlora-, treab[ur]a-. 

(2) e-bases. 

Standard: baje-, bere-, feméje-, hertte-, karte-, kruce-, minge-, oaje-, ploaje-, 
zZumatdte-. 

Special shard: frateiu-, munteru-, soareru-. 

Special shard, special plural: nume*Uu-. 

Special shard, augmented: oasp[et]Jeu-. 

Augmented: vrem[ur]e-. 

(3) u-bases. 

Standard: bajedtu-, batrenu-, bradu-, buntku-, denttstu-, englézu-, ewropednu-, 
fiu-, kaLu-, koptLu-, maru-, okju-, pasu-, plam¢Nu-, pribedgu-, sédiu-, 
serviciu-, skiu-, studéntu-, sufrdgiu-, tinaru-, vitedzu-. 

Special plural: aviodnu’-, bacu’-, bicu'-, kucttu’-, kuvintu’-, muzéu’-, 
numaru’-, ou’-, razbodju’-, satu”-, strigatu’-, teatru-. 

Augmented: deal[ur]u-, kadé[ur]u-, kibrit{ur]u-, lukr[ur]u-, oam[en]u-, re[urju-. 

Special plural, augmented: kapfet}u "-. 

9. MoRPHEMIC SUMMARY. Bases are morphemically separate from inflections. 
A base may consist of one or more morphemes—one if it is a root, more than 
one if it is derived from a root by prefixes or suffixes or both. In either case, a 
base will be symbolized by B. 


The plural -7- and the plural -e- are allomorphs of the same morpheme, 
symbolized by I. 

The definite -L- is the only allomorph of a morpheme L. 

The oblique -j- and the oblique -or- are allomorphs (in complementation 
relative to a preceding B or J) of the same morpheme, symbolized by J. 

In morphemic terms, then, a Romanian noun is B + J + (L + J). 
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1. Three attempts have been made in recent years to apply the techniques of 
modern descriptive linguistics to the Old English spellings produced by breaking, 
palatal diphthongization, 7-umlaut, and velar umlaut. Desirable as such attempts 
are, the authors of the present article find the results still far from satisfactory." 

In 1939, Marjorie Daunt proposed a reinterpretation of the OE digraph 
spellings ea, e0, 20, ie, claiming that, with a few exceptions, the only real diph- 
thongs of OE were the éa, é0, io, and ze, derived from West Germanic au, eu, 
and iu, and that the conditioned forms of OE (as in healt, heorte, liomu, terre) 
must be regarded as monophthongal allophones of the @, e, and 7 phonemes.? 
A similar reinterpretation has been incorporated by Fernand Mossé in the 
phonological section of his recent OE grammar.* The newest effort in this 
direction is that of R. P. Stockwell and C. W. Barritt, who limit themselves to 
maintaining that # and ea are merely graphic variants representing one short 
vocalic nucleus.‘ We shall try here to ascertain the position which these scholars 
take, noting some of the implications of their views, and then reexamine the 
bases of their arguments.5 

2. All four scholars make it abundantly clear that they find the commonly 
accepted diphthongal interpretation objectionable, but it is not easy to de- 
termine precisely what interpretation they have to offer as a substitute. In the 
first place, Miss Daunt and Mossé are not clear as to what sounds the digraph 
spellings represent. 

Miss Daunt, at times, argues that the spellings ea, eo, 70 in conditioned 
positions represented the simple vowels, which she interprets [2], [e], [i], with a 
diacritical symbol qualifying the neighboring consonant (121-2, 128); thus OE 
weorpan is said to have [e] plus a retroflex r, West Saxon feaht [x] plus a velar 
fricative, and Anglian liomu [i] plus some sort of velarized m. At other times, 
however, she seems to regard such digraphs as representations of diphthongal 
sounds, ‘conditioned diphthongs’, in which a short vowel ‘acquires a slightly 


































1 This article is an expansion of a paper read in the Linguistic Forum of the University 
of Michigan Summer Session, 23 July 1952. 

2 Old English sound changes reconsidered in relation to scribal tradition and practice, 
Transactions of the Philological Society 108-37 (1939). 

3 Manuel de Vanglais du Moyen-Age, I. Vieil-anglais (Bibliothéque de philologie germa- 
nique, Vol. 8; Paris, 1945). 

4 Some Old English graphemic-phonemic correspondences—ae, ea, and a (Studies in 
linguistics: Occasional papers, No. 4; Washington, 1951). 

5 These scholars are not, of course, the first to question the diphthongal interpretation 
of OE digraph spellings. Many grammarians assume that in words like geoc, the e is dia- 
critical; and as early as 1868, W. Scherer suggested that ea and eo in breaking and velar- 
umlaut positions indicated no more than that the following consonants were pronounced 
in a certain way. See Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 141 (Berlin, 1868). 
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diphthongal sound in combination with the off- or on-glide of a preceding or 
following consonant’ (109). She admits that in words like feoh (oblique feo) the 


eo represents a real diphthong when the h is lost (132). She favors interpreting 


the spelling ie, not as a conditioned diphthong, but as [1] (131). 

Mossé’s indecision is even more obvious. In Old English, he says, ea, eo, ie 
may represent either diphthongs or simple vowels (30), depending on whether 
they refer to long or to short nuclei. In speaking of the short nuclei, he states 
that ‘le premier élément vocalique aprés une consonne palatale et le second devant 
une consonne vélaire sont des signes diacritiques destinés 4 indiquer la pro- 
nonciation palatale, vélaire ou arrondie de la consonne’ (31). At the same time, 
he holds that long or lengthened vowels under these same conditions (as in 
géar, scéap, néah, méares) became diphthongs, phonemically identical with the 
éa resulting from WGme. au (32, 42). In another place, we find the breaking of 
short vowels defined as ‘la naissance d’une voyelle furtive ou “glide” qui a 
été notée a aprés 2... 0 aprés e et 7’ (41). Similarly, although we had been led 
to believe that there was no such sound change as palatal diphthongization, we 
are informed (43) that this too is a glide phenomenon, the digraphs of which 
are explicitly contrasted with those in geoc, giong, geomor. In the latter group 
‘les graphies ge-, gi- ne sont pas autre chose que la notation du son [j]’, and the 
sound of the vowel is said to be unaffected. 

Stockwell and Barritt take a more definite stand in this matter. They explain 
the short ea by contrasting it with long éa from WGmce. au. The latter they 
describe as ‘/#/ plus phonemic off-glide /h/’ or phonetically [9], the off-glide 
being a part of the syllabic nucleus. The short ea, in breaking and velar-umlaut 
positions, they describe as a ‘back allophone’ of /#/ (spelled e) plus an off-glide 
[a] which they regard, not as a part of the vocalic nucleus, but as part of the 
following consonant (13). The short ea after palatal consonants is also explained 
as partly vowel, partly consonant, the e denoting the palatal value of the conso- 
nant, the a representing a ‘front allophone’ of /#/ (14). We may point out that 
the use of e for a back sound, a for a more raised and fronted sound, is not in 
keeping with the usual practices of Anglo-Saxon scribes. Although the short ze 
(as in WS giefan) is outside the scope of their study, this digraph is said to be 
a representation of the /i/ phoneme, rather than diacritic plus unchanged 
vowel (26). Thus palatal diphthongization of e is treated as both a phonetic 
and a phonemic change, while palatal diphthongization of 2 is assumed to be 
no sound change at all. The analysis by Stockwell and Barritt, upon closer 
inspection, turns out to be wholly a matter of segmentation: héah they would 
divide h-ea-h;* neaht, n-e-ah-t; geat, ge-a-t; and giefan, g-ie-f-a-n. 

3. None of these four faces the problem of the consonantal allophones and 
allographs which must be postulated if this system of segmentation is correct. 
Instead of short diphthongs ea, eo, 10, and te, we should have a large number 
of consonant allophones, individually represented by graphs. A description of 
the consonants of the early West Saxon of King Alfred’s time would call for all 
of the graphs now recognized, plus such additional symbols as ah in meaht, 


6 They do not attempt an explanation of néah, in which we have an earlier @ in breaking 
position, or of géar, in which # apparently underwent palatal diphthongization. 
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al in healt, ar in earm, ce in ceaster, ge in geat, of in heofon, oh in feoht, ol in seolfor, 
op in cleopode, or in eorl, os in sweostor, sce in sceal, These are by no means all of 
the new ‘consonants’ which would be needed; anyone familiar with the Alfredian 
texts will recall numerous others of less frequent occurrence. 

The Anglian texts would require an even greater array of graphic symbols. 
One illustration will suffice. To represent the consonants in the Vespasian 
Psalter (British Museum MS Cotton Vespasian A.1.), one would have to set up 
the following allographs’ and interpret them phonetically: 


ac in hreacan oc in spreocan c in bec and ic 

ad feadur od gebeodu bed 

af  heafuces of  eofur celf and hefig 

ag  weagas 0g weogum oferhogan and megen 
haldan and Suerh 
tugude 

hwalas and cild 
rum 

Sonan 

slepum 

hwer- 

blis and Susend 
fiscas 

weter 

mud and oder 
pzxt and mupe 
Suerh 

sawul 

oxan 


ol —feolu 
freamsum om liomu 
deanum on hionan 
leappan op  cleopung 
hearpe or  heorut 
feasum os geostran 
eascan 
leata ot udweotan 
hreada oS cweodu 


RSE Svgr*Zsr*%*vs_grrrquae 


A description of Old English in general would have to include not only the 
graphs mentioned thus far, but many more which occur in other dialects and 
texts. It is remarkable that Mossé makes no mention of such graphs, or of the 
allophones which they would presumably stand for, in his handling of the OE 
consonants. The other scholars avoid the problem by reason of the limitations 
placed upon the scope of their studies; nevertheless, we believe that a scholar 
dealing with a limited problem is responsible for the broader implications of any 
solution he may propose. 

4. On one point the three treatments are internally consistent and in agree- 
ment with one another: the graphic distinction between x and ea does not 
reflect a phonemic distinction. Mossé, without offering any clear argument, 
seems to have been convinced by the fact that ea is usually a predictable posi- 
tional variant of 2. In addition, Miss Daunt points to the supposed identity of 
OE 2 and ea in- Middle English. Stockwell and Barritt claim that ea and 2 
cannot represent separate phonemes because there are, they say, no minimal 
pairs so distinguished. These arguments will be dealt with later. 


7 This list is the irreducible minimum; several other symbols might be needed, depend- 
ing upon the mode of analysis. 
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5. The manner in which these scholars treat the whole series of OE sound 
changes calls for some comment. 

~ Mossé is least aware of the consequences of his statements regarding con- 
ditioned diphthongs. He merely repeats the traditional views concerning the 
relative chronology of breaking, palatal diphthongization, 7-umlaut, and other 
changes. He even discusses the first two as vocalic changes, ignoring them in 
his treatment of the consonants. In short, he presents the traditional sound 
changes in the traditional order without any attempt to reconcile them with his 
new theory. 

Stockwell and Barritt make an effort to transpose the results of earlier scholar- 
ship into their own system. Their principal modification consists in reversing 
the order of certain changes:* (1) velar umlaut is dated earlier (instead of 
later) than t-umlaut; (2) palatal diphthongization is dated later (instead of 
earlier) than 7-umlaut. The first revision ignores strong evidence which has long 
been familiar to historical linguists. The earliest OE texts show 7-umlaut vir- 
tually, probably altogether, complete; on the other hand, they show fluctuations 
in spelling which indicate that the influences causing velar umlaut were still 
active in the language. In the Corpus Glossary (8th-century Mercian), we find 
sibun- (later Mercian seofen), heben- (later heofen), gelo (later geolu), quedol 
(later -cweodul-); in the proper names of the Moore MS of Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History (8th-century Northumbrian), we find herut- (later Nthb. heorut, hearta, 
etc.), hefen- (later heofun, heafnas, etc.). These are but a few typical illustrations; 
many others could be cited. Moreover, there are several OE words in which a 
front vowel from z-umlaut has undergone velar umlaut; to cite one example, 
ondsweorian in the Vespasian Psalter corresponds regularly to WS ondswerian 
(< *-swarjan). In this instance, the sequence 7-umlaut—velar umlaut was made 
possible when the verb shifted from the 7th strong class to the 2d weak class. 
Further examples may be found in the handbooks.® 

The second of their revisions, they admit, is unnecessary if ea and ‘e are 
regarded as diphthongs. Their reorganization of the chronology is necessitated 
by their own interpretation of ea as /#/ and te as /i/, the latter being assumed 
without evidence (26). Unless they place 7-umlaut before palatal diphthongiza- 
tion, they are in the awkward position of having to suppose that /#/ was 
changed directly to /i/ by 7-umlaut (whereas elsewhere in Old English, /#/ was 
umlauted to /e/): *gexst- /ex/, by pal. diph. > *geast- still /#/, by i-uml. > 
giest /i/. They therefore place 7-umlaut before palatal diphthongization: *gzst-, 
by i-uml. > *gest-, by pal. diph. > giest. In this rather arbitrary procedure, they 
ignore the well-known test word for the relative dating of palatal diphthongiza- 
tion and 7-umlaut. Latin cdéseus was borrowed early by the English and un- 
derwent both changes, resulting in a late WS cgse. The development here must 
have been @ > # (fronting) > éa (pal. diph.) > te (i-uml.) > g (late WS). 


8 We approve their shifting the second fronting of WGmce. a (Luick’s ‘zweite Aufhellung’) 
to a period after i-umlaut. See further R. Girvan, Angelsaksisch handboek 79, 81, 83 
(Haarlem, 1931); and S. Kuhn, The dialect of the Corpus Glossary, PMLA 54.13-6 (1939). 

9 E.g. K. Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache 210 (Leipzig, 1921); K. 
Brunner, Altenglische Grammatik nach der angelsichsischen Grammatik von Eduard Sievers 
90 (Halle, 1951). 
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If 7-umlaut had preceded palatal diphthongization, in accordance with the 
chronology of Stockwell and Barritt, the development would have been @ > 
& (fronting)—# (i-umlaut had no effect upon &) > éa (pal. diph.), resulting 
in a form *céase. 

Miss Daunt goes further than the others, in that she entirely discards breaking, 
palatal diphthongization, and velar umlaut as sound changes (134). These, she 
says, ‘should be omitted from any account of the sounds of Old English’ (122). 
As a substitute for the traditional series of sound changes, she offers ‘progressive 
palatalization’ (134), a general process covering practically all the OE changes 
in vowels and consonants except nasalization, rounding, and ‘loss of sounds and 
contraction’ (136). This substitution of an amorphous theory of development for 
a set of accurately described sound changes which can be proved or disproved 
by means of objective evidence seems to us a retreat from that scientific con- 
ception of historical linguistics which has produced such revolutionary discoveries 
since the end of the 18th century. It certainly knocks the props from under 
many of the criteria for differentiating Old and Middle English dialects. 

Unless we have misunderstood Miss Daunt’s views regarding the effect of an 
i or j on a preceding consonant (109, 129), she has confused two phenomena: 
the automatic, partial palatalization of a consonant in the neighborhood of 
i/j (as in German ich versus ach), and the considerably greater palatalization, 
limited to a specific and datable period, which we know as 7-umlaut. If, as she 
seems to suggest, the palatalizing influence was so strong, so immediate, and so 
progressive that a preceding consonant could not remain velar enough ‘to have 
a distinctly velar on-glide’, we must suppose that 7-umlaut began as soon as 
any 7 or j came to follow an Indo-European stressed vowel. 

6. From an examination of the theories themselves, we turn now to the bases 
on which they are founded." 

Both Miss Daunt and Mossé find arguments to justify their interpretations 


10 Yet there is no such universal effect of 1/7 upon preceding consonants, as we may see 
from modern English fielding beside field, in both of which many speakers pronounce a 
velar / with a velar or centering on-glide. 

1 One point they make is of such a nature that an attempt at direct refutation would 
lead to no very conclusive or worthwhile results. It assumes that linguists are in possession 
of universal truths regarding languages in general, and that it is possible to say what can 
and what cannot exist in language. According to Miss Daunt, ‘in existing languages there 
is, so far as my knowledge and information go, no example of ‘“‘long’’ and ‘‘short’’ diph- 
thongs, differentiated only by quantity, being phonemic, and it seems very unlikely that 
Old English had what is now non-existent’ (110). Stockwell and Barritt, after discussing 
the vocalic nuclei represented by nama, nam, nearu, and néar, say: ‘We think it is an 
accurate statement that no languages have been found that utilize more than three of these 
four theoretically possible distinctions, or of any other four that might be set up; i.e., 
three types of syllabic nuclei seem to be a generalizable maximum. On the a priori grounds 
that OE was a real language and ought to act like one, the set of four distinctions is ob- 
jectionable’ (5). We wish merely to offer the following objections. (1) Present linguistic 
knowledge is probably insufficient for such generalizations. There are literally hundreds of 
living languages which have not vet been analyzed. (2) This sort of statement seems to 
deny the possibility that a language may have a unique feature. (3) A-priori reasoning 
loses its validity when it comes into conflict with objective data. The statements of Miss 
Daunt and of Stockwell and Barritt regarding Old English must ultimately stand or fall 
upon the evidence of the MSS. 
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of the OE digraph spellings by referring to well-known views on consonant 
color in Old Irish. Mossé treats the matter briefly: ‘Il ne faut pas oublier que ce 
sont des Irlandais qui ont appris aux Anglais & noter par écrit les sons de leur 
langue. Or en irlandais on se servait également de voyelles diacritiques pour 
indiquer |’articulation des consonnes voisines’ (31). Six years earlier a fuller 
version of this view had been expressed by Miss Daunt: ‘In the first instance, 
the Irish teachers, listening as foreigners to a strange tongue and trying to 
write it down, would hear shades of pronunciation which the English speakers 
would not have heard in themselves, and the Anglo-Saxons would probably try 
to follow their example and establish an orthographic method and tradition, for 
native English writing, on their lines’ (115). 

It would seem that these scholars have started from the accepted fact that 
the Irish taught the English to write Latin and have gone on to assume that 
the Irish also taught the English to write English. This assumption, while 
not inherently improbable, is difficult to verify. It is easy to prove that the 
Irish were frequent visitors to Anglo-Saxon England, and most of the visitors 
seem to have been clerics; but there is no early Old English MS in the ver- 
nacular which can be traced to an Irish scribe. The first half of the 7th century 
is the period during which the Irish met the Anglo-Saxons as foreigners and 
presumably gave them the art of writing. By the close of that century, the 
English were copying Latin MSS with a skill indicative of long practice in the 
art. But the earliest MSS wholly in English can be dated no earlier than the 
9th century, and even the Anglo-Latin glossaries are no earlier than the 8th. 
The Irish, also, wrote principally Latin before the 8th century; the earlier Old 
Irish records consist of a few brief glosses and other fragments.’ For evidence 
of Irish influence, one must look to the resemblances between the scribal practices 
of the two peoples. 

Miss Daunt lists six features of OIr. orthography which are paralleled to 
’ some extent in Old English. The first five do not concern conditioned diph- 
thongization, and are, as Miss Daunt says, of ‘minor importance’. The sixth is 
the indication of consonant color in Old Irish MSS, a feature which produced 
forms like tuaith, diglae, fiur (the boldface letters representing the so-called 
diacritics). From this practice, thinks Miss Daunt, the Anglo-Saxons developed 
the habit of writing digraph spellings in the neighborhood of certain consonants. 
Quite apart from any question of similarity between the Old Irish and the Old 
English phenomena, it should be noted that the English MSS nearest in time 
and place of origin to the fountainhead of Irish influence show the least develop- 
ment of digraph spellings. Thus spellings like heben are common in the proper 
names of the Moore MS of Bede, spellings like sparuua are frequent’in the 
Epinal Glossary, and spellings like half are universal in the Corpus Glossary. 
The spellings which Miss Daunt seeks to attribute to Irish influence, e.g. 
heofon, spearwa, healf, fiellan, do not become regular forms until the 9th century, 


12 On the dates and character of early English and Irish MSS, see E. A. Lowe, Codices 
latint antiquiores, Pt. 2 (Oxford, 1935); E. M. Thompson, An introduction to Greek and 
Latin palaeography 371-402 (Oxford, 1912); W. Stokes and J. Strachan, Thesaurus palaeo- 
hibernicus 1.xiii-xxvi, 2.ix-xl (Cambridge, 1901-3). 
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the last two in West Saxon, the dialect furthest removed from the great centers 
of Irish influence. But let us examine the Old Irish spellings more closely. 

The most common of the ‘diacritics’ in Old Irish was apparently 7, as in maith, 
teist, sléig.* The influence of this orthographic feature might therefore be expected 
to appear most strongly in Old English; yet OE forms that might be considered 
analogous (such as dig) are rare and usually late. The second most common 
diacritic in OIr. was u, as indaum, neurt, fiur.'* Analogous u-forms are extremely 
rare in Old English; in fact, most texts have none at all. Thirdly there are the 
Irish a-forms, which belong to Middle Irish and in Old Irish are still very rare." 
Thus spellings like deacht, for which it is easy to find OE parallels, were scarcely 
used by the Irish until after they had appeared in Old English. 

Furthermore, the OE digraphs differ fundamentally from such OIr. spellings 
as az and iu in the manner of determining the glide element. In Old Irish, e or a 
or ¢ can be followed by a u-spelling, and a or e or o or u can be followed by an 
i-spelling, according to the particular phonetic quality of the following conso- 
nant. In OE ea, eo, etc., the use of a er o is not determined by the following 
consonant; instead, a appears if the original vowel was 2, o appears if the 
original vowel was e or 7. In other words, in Old Irish the choice of the second 
element in the digraph spelling is determined by the nature of the consonant 
and not by the original vowel; in Old English it is détermined by the original 
vowel and not by the nature of the consonant. 

Finally, we may point out that scholars in the field of Irish are not unanimous 
in regarding the Olr. spellings as pure diacritics. Thurneysen speaks repeatedly 
of 7 and u as ‘glides’ (55-7); the case of 7 is elaborated as follows: ‘the existence 
of an audible sound is suggested by the remarkable consistency with which 7 is 
inserted, and still more by the fact that a word like immalle, notwithstanding 
the palatalized Jl, is written without 7 (as contrasted with azll neut. ‘‘other’’, 
etc.); in the unstressed pretonic interior syllable full development of the glide 
could not take place’ (56-7). 

7. Another argument in support of the new views is drawn from a considera- 
tion of Middle English phonology. Miss Daunt and Stockwell and Barritt 
appear to be under the impression that OE 2 and ea developed identically in 
Middle English, and that OE e and eo fell together in a similar manner. ‘A 
supporting reason in favour of regarding the writings eo and ea as only variants 
of fe] and [ez], in certain conditions,’ says Miss Daunt, ‘is that in the over- 
whelming majority of cases the forms to be traced in Middle English show 
exactly the development to be expected of [e] and [s]’ (128). Stockwell and 
Barritt fall into the same error: ‘4 and ea fall together in Middle English, 
resulting in /#/ in Modern English, when secondary developments do not 
intervene. When secondary influences operate, they operate to affect ae and ea 
in identical ways when all other conditions are identical’ (8). 

This view derives from some of the old treatments of English phonology, in 


13R. Thurneysen, A grammar of Old Irish 56 (rev. ed., trans. by D. A. Binchy and O. 
Bergin; Dublin, 1946). 

4 Tbid. 57. 

16 Loc.cit. 
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which Old English is represented by the WS dialect of Alfred’s time and Middle 
English by the Southeast Midland of Chaucer’s, the two being presented as 
though the later type of English were directly descended from the earlier. In 
point of fact, of course, the two dialects belonged to different regions as well as 
to different periods; Chaucer’s old is a later form, not of Alfred’s eald, but of an 
Anglian ald. 

A closer examination of Middle English would have revealed to these scholars 
large bodies of evidence which refute their statements. While the simple short 
z of Alfred’s West Saxon appears as a in Southwestern Middle English, there is 
much place-name material of this area which shows that short ea did not develop 
in the same way.'® This material has been systematically studied by Hjérdis 
Bohman” and Henning Hallqvist,!® who give many examples of forms which 
seem to indicate a diphthongal pronunciation; for example, Estharabyar < 
WS -bearu (Cornwall, 1324), Trendelbiare (Devon, 1314), Wydebyer (Devon, 1249), 
la Hyele < WS healh (Somerset, 1243), la Hyales (Devon, 1280), Fiernham < 
WS fearn- (Hants, 14th cent.), Vialepitte < WS fealw- (Devon, 1316), Dyalediche 
< WS Dealla- (Devon, 1281), Piarrecumbe < WS pearroc- (Devon, 1312). It 
may be worth while to point out in passing that, if OE ea represents a back 
allophone of /x/ (as Stockwell and Barritt say), it is strange to find it replaced 
by ME 1a, ya, te; there are also many forms in which the reduced diphthong is 
spelled 7 or y, indicating that the vowel was high and front. To complete the 
anomaly, Stockwell and Barritt’s front allophone of /#/ is spelled a in South- 
western Middle English, as in Blakepol < WS blzxc- (Devon, 1238). 

It is generally recognized that the dialect of the early ME legends of the 
Katherine Group corresponds most nearly of all Middle English to the Mercian 
of the Vespasian Psalter. In the gloss to this Psalter, short ea represents a break- 
ing diphthong before r plus consonant (as in earm) and a velar-umlaut diphthong 
(as in geSeafung-); short 2 appears in several fairly well defined environments 
in a small number of words, for instance in such smoothed forms as mzht; 
~ elsewhere WGmce. a usually appears as e. MS Bodley 34 of the Katherine Group 
shows the following: (1) ea corresponding to the ea of the Vespasian Psalter, 
(2) a corresponding generally to the 2, and (3) e corresponding to the e. In the 
legend of St. Margaret, for example, we find: (1) earme, heardeste, hearm, 
feaderes (gen. sg., VPs. feadur), fearen, heatele, heatied, beauted; (2) lahhe (VPs. 
*hlehhan, cf. hlehad), mahte, mahten; (3) dei, efter, feder (nom. sg., VPs. feder), 
hefden, schefte. We do not wish to suggest that these spellings are distinguished 


16 J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer, and F. M. Stenton, The place-names of Devon 1.xxxiii 
(London, 1931-2). Because of the scarcity of ME literary texts from this area (especially 
texts which are linguistically reliable), it is necessary to depend largely upon place names 
for evidence of local pronunciation. 

17 Studies in the ME dialects of Devon and London (Géteborg, 1944). 

18 Studies in Old English fractured ea (Lund, 1948). 

19 Frances M. Mack, Seinte Marharete (EETS, OS 193; London, 1934). Further evidence 
of the same sort will be found in E. Einenkel, The life of Saint Katherine (EETS, OS 80; 
London, 1884), and in S. T. R. O. d’Ardenne, Seinte Iuliene (Paris, 1936). Examples used 
here have been verified in Ragnar Furuskog, A collation of the Katherine Group (MS Bod- 
ley 34), Studia neophilologica 19.119-66 (1946-7). 
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with perfect consistency, although the regularity of the MS Bodley 34 seems 
extraordinary when one compares it with most MSS of the 13th century. Nor 
do we propose to interpret the ea-spellings of the Katherine Group as diph- 
thongal. Our purpose is merely to show that there is ample evidence that ME 
scribes did not treat diphthongized and undiphthongized results of Wgmce. a 
alike—evidently because they did not sound alike.” 

8. As regards the ME developments of e and eo, there are abundant forms 
testifying to the fact that ME scribes did not treat them alike. While WS e 
remained in the spelling, the WS short eo assumed a number of forms: in addition 
to e, there were eo, u, 0, sometimes we and oe, these variants being usually 
interpreted as representing a front-round vowel.2! Examples drawn from the 
place names of Southwest England could be cited at great length, but a few 
will suffice: Sturte < WS steort (Dorset, 1327), Sturtyl (Dorset, 1250), Sturte 
(Surrey, 1332), Sturrey < WS steorra (Surrey, 1312), Chorleton < WS ceorl- 
(Dorset, 1345), Churlewod (Surrey, 1333), Choerle- (Devon, 1338), Cheorle- 
(Devon, 1337), le Hort < WS heorot (Dorset, 1327), Hurt (Dorset, 1280), 
Hurtescroft (Surrey, 1336), Huertemere (Surrey, circa 1270), Hurtishole (Devon, 
1299), Mukeswurde < WS meoz, weordig (Devon, 1185), Hurdewik < WS 
heorde- (Devon, 1333).” 

In the Mercian area, where in Old English the distinction between e and eo 
also obtained, we find a distinction likewise in Middle English. The short e 
remains so spelled, but short eo from breaking or velar umlaut of WGme. e or 
7 appears in a variety of spellings (eo, 0, u, etc.) pointing to a rounded vowel. 
Again we cite examples from the Bodley MS of the legend of St. Margaret: 
(1) for breaking of WGme. e: beornind, dorkest, eordliche, feor, heorte, steorren; 
(2) for velar umlaut of WGmce. e: beoden ‘prayers’, beored, eoten, heouene (Royal 
MS: houene), seouede; (3) for velar umlaut of WGmce. 7: cleopied, leome ‘limbs’, 
neomed, neoder, seonewwen (or seonewen). 

In view of such evidence, it is hardly possible to dismiss the OE distinctions 
x#/ea, e/eo on the ground that no such distinctions obtained in Middle English. 
Whatever one’s phonetic interpretation of the forms, it is clear that there were 
ME distinctions parallel to those in Old English, which the scribes recognized 


and tried to record in their spellings. 

9. A third argument for the monophthongal interpretation is based upon a 
consideration of the OE forms. Miss Daunt and Mossé confine themselves pretty 
much to the well-known examples given in the grammars; they offer nothing 
new in the way of evidence, however much their interpretations depart from 


20 This discussion, limited to two OE dialects and their ME developments, makes no 
claim to completeness. An examination of other dialects would reveal further evidence; 
for example, breaking took place in Kentish as well as in West Saxon, and the Kentish 
diphthongs may have been preserved as late as the 14th century in such forms as zyalde 
‘sold’, hyealde ‘hold’. See R. Morris, Ayenbite of Inwyt (EETS, OS 23; London, 1866). 

*1 See, for example, R. Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik 86-8 (Heidel- 
berg, 1934); Luick, op.cit. 333. 

22 Bohman, op.cit., and B. Sundby, The dialect and provenance of the Middle English 
poem The Owl and the Nightingale (Lund, 1950). 
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those commonly accepted. Stockwell and Barritt present new material, but in a 
manner which will probably nullify its effect upon the majority of linguists. 

Stockwell and Barritt describe their monograph (3) as a graphemic survey of 
Old English between a.p. 700 and 900. They give the impression of having 
examined, and phonemically interpreted, all of the ae-, ea-, and a-spellings in 
every OE text of the 8th and 9th centuries. They speak of certain forms as 
‘statistically predictable’ (15), which would suggest to us that they have taken 
fair samplings directly from the MSS or from facsimiles or at least from reliable 
editions of the texts covered by the study. Yet we are nowhere given a list of the 
texts or portions of texts which have actually been used, and the two occasions 
on which they do specify a text show that they have gone outside their prescribed 
period. Data are cited (15-6) from the gloss to the Lindisfarne Gospels,” written 
in the 10th century, and a single form ‘in Bede’ is quoted (31), which turns out 
to be from the Cambridge University Library MS Kk. 3.18, of the 11th century. 

They also make statements about early OE phonology which lead one to 
suspect that their survey is based in part on late texts, WS copies of Anglian 
originals, and the like. For example, their ‘statistically predictable’ dialect 
spellings of six OE words (15) include four in which one can have little confidence. 
Thus sceaft is said to be the typical Anglian form, whereas we have been unable 
to find any ea-forms in Anglian texts of 700-900. Their Anglian get is extremely 
rare in the early texts; ludgzt in the Corpus Glossary, corresponding to -gae/ in 
the Epinal and Erfurt Glossaries, seems to be the only example.™ It is true that 
one would regard czster, or caestir, as typical in an 8th-century Mercian or 
Northumbrian text, but the 9th-century Vespasian Psalter has only e-spellings, 
and there are no pure 9th-century Northumbrian texts. The form czfl ‘halter’, 
said to be the typical WS form, does not appear (to the best of our knowledge) 
in any WS text of the period 700-900. 

Their mode of describing the practices of the early OE scribes is not likely to 
_ reassure historical linguists (including, of course, structural linguists who deal 
with historical problems). They ignore the fact that the grapheme 2 appears in 
the MSS in three forms (2, ae, and ¢), and speak as though the only symbol to 
be contrasted with ea and a were ae (3). They also suggest that vowel length was 
indicated in the MSS by a macron. A macron-like sign was used by the scribes, 
it is true, but primarily as a substitute for m, occasionally to indicate an n or a 
contraction. If, for example, a scribe had written the word la (i.e. ld ‘lo’) with a 


23 British Museum MS Cotton Nero D.4. Incidentally, their suggestion that previous 
scholars were unaware of ea-spellings after c, g, sc in the Lindisfarne Gospels is unfair to 
the ‘handbooks’ which they appear to find deficient. The phenomena in question are dealt 
with in Brunner-Sievers 63-4; Luick 161; Girvan 68-9; K. Biilbring Altenglisches Ele- 
mentarbuch 62-3 (Heidelberg, 1902). 

24 The three glossaries mentioned appear in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS 
144; MS Epinal 17; and MS 42 of the Amplonian Library at Erfurt. 

25 In words of the type represented by czster, gxt, and sceaft, 8th-century Anglian texts 
regularly have 2 (also spelled ae and ¢) or e; 9th-century Mercian has regularly e. The 
word entered in dictionaries as cxfl is attested (in early Mercian and late WS glossaries) 
in an instrumental form cxfli or caefli, apparently from *cafuli and, if so, having secondary 
7-umlaut. An early WS nominative reconstructed from this might be *exfl or *ceafl or *cafol. 
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macron over the a, his contemporaries would have read an entirely different 
word, lam (i.e. lam, ‘loam’). 

10. While presenting old evidence or unreliable new evidence, all four scholars 
have overlooked many forms which tend to show that the conditioned: diph- 
thongs were phonetically distinct from the OE simple vowels. Among the 
clearest indications is the fact that the short 7o from WGmce. 7 in velar-umlaut 
position fell together with the short eo from WGme. e. The spelling eo was com- 
monly substituted for io in the 9th century; in later Old English the two diph- 
thongs fell together completely and were regularly spelled eo; in Middle English 
they appear not to have been distinguished.2* Mossé mentions this falling 
together (46) but fails to see its bearing upon his theory. If the digraph spellings 
represented unchanged simple vowels, this phenomenon can be explained only as 
a falling together of simple [e] and [i]. One must then explain why [e] and [i] 
did not fall together in other positions too. 

Both Miss Daunt and Mossé agree that short ea and eo upon lengthening 
behaved like éa and g@ (< WGme. au and eu/iu): mearh—méares, feoh—féo, 
etc.” Neither of them satisfactorily explains how lengthening of [x] and [e] 
could cause diphthongization in those contexts and not elsewhere. 

There are late Old English MSS which contain evidence of another sort; 
again one example must suffice. The Cambridge University Library MS Ii. 
1.33, written soon after 1100, contains part of the #lfrician translation of 
Genesis, in which the spelling tradition is less fixed than in some of the better 
known WS texts. Certain of the forms show consistent departures from the WS 
spelling tradition and give such indications of phonetic values as to preclude 
the possibility that ea and eo were either allographic variants of 2 and e or 
minute allophonic variants of /z/ and /e/.”* 

Broken and unbroken forms of WGmce. a are kept clearly apart. The scribe 
frequently reacted against the ea-spelling, not in order to use any symbol sug- 
gesting a monophthong, but rather to emphasize the diphthongal character of 
the sound and to indicate a more palatal first element than that suggested by 
e: biarn, wiard (also wierd, wieard, pret. of weordan), cyealf, getiald (ppl. of 
tellan), sialde (also syelde, pret. of sellan), sielt-, etc. It may be noted that the 
scribe frequently replaced éa (< WGme. au) with a similar range of spellings: 
biagas, dieadan, gelyafan, geliefen, lyeuum, etc. 

Broken and unbroken formsof WGmc. e were likewise kept apart. Occasionally 
the scribe spelled the broken forms with wu or o: furen (for feorran), orban. But 
departures from eo are relatively rare; on the contrary, we find the reverse 
phenomenon. The scribe sometimes used ¢o in place of stressed o (as in geweorhie, 


26 These statements apply to the WS and Mercian dialects; the distinction was retained 
longer in Northumbrian and Kentish. In Northumbrian, on the other hand, the scribes did 
not distinguish ea and eo, although they rather consistently preserved the distinction be- 
tween 2 and e. 

27 Daunt 132; Mossé 31-2, 41. 

*8 The relevant portions of this MS are accessible in S. J. Crawford, The Old English 
version of the Heptateuch (EETS, OS 160; London, 1922). Crawford studies the significant 
forms in an appendix to this edition, and in Trans. Phil. Soc. 41-7 (1917-20); see also Ran- 
dolph Quirk, On the problem of morphological suture in Old English, MLR 45.1-5 (1950). 
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weorde) and in place of unstressed vowels (as in beotwux, beo prep., peo rel. pron.). 
From these facts we draw some important conclusions. First, it is clear that at 
the time the MS was written, eo in breaking positions represented a sound so 
far removed from [e] that the symbol could be used for a vowel pronounced with 
lip-rounding or even for [a]. Second, the o of eo was not part of any consonant 
nor a diacritic of any consonant, but was an integral part of the vocalic symbol 
eo, which could be transferred as a whole from its original predictable contexts.” 
Third, and most obviously, broken and unbroken forms of WGmc. e had diverged 
so far as to be recognized by the scribe as being ‘differents’. 

11. Having shown that there is strong evidence in Old English that ea and 
eo were phonetically distinct from # and e, we are now ready to present some of 
the evidence which might be taken as indicating that they were phonemically 
distinct. Those forms cited immediately above, in which eo has been transferred 
from its original limited context to represent other sounds phonemically distinct 
from /e/, point to a phonemic distinction in the uses of eo and e. 

Other forms could be cited at length from the Vespasian Psalter to show that 
# and ea, e and eo, were no longer in strict complementary distribution as early 
as the first part of the 9th century. Heofen ‘heaven’, the usual form of the word, 
shows the eo remaining although the conditioning velar vowel of the final 
syllable has been weakened to a sound represented by e; similarly seofen. The 
plural steadelas has ea, either retained from the time when the second syllable 
had a velar vowel or transferred by analogy from the singular stead ul. A similar 
ea which cannot be called conditioned appears in the preterit plural hneapedun, 
beside the singular hneapade. The conditioned ea in such present-tense forms as 
-fearad is found transferred by analogy to the participle fearende. In like manner, 
we find beorende, in which the eo is not conditioned, beside beorad, cweodende 
beside cweodad, and cleopiende beside preterit forms like cleopade. Any phonemic 
analysis which rejects the distinction between ea and 2, eo and e, must account 
in some way for these non-conditioned forms, as well as many others; the follow- 
ing are selected examples: amearedes, eadesan, gedeafenad, gleadie, gongeweafre, 
hreadedon, spearede; gemeodemad, geweolegad,, hehseotle, heolstur, heoretas, ofergeo- 
telas, spreocende. 

Although Stockwell and Barritt: maintain that there are no minimal pairs in 
Old English distinguished by 2 and ea, we find a number of pairs which seem to 
have all the requirements of minimal distinctiveness. Naturally there cannot be 
many, since short ea regularly originated as an allophonic variant of /#/; but 
the simplification of certain final consonant clusters, the loss of unstressed 
medial vowels, and late borrowings from Latin made it possible for minimal 
pairs to evolve.*° Examples are zrn ‘house’ : earn ‘eagle’; bern imperative 


29 This can be observed sporadically in the codices of OE poetry; e.g. freom for from 
‘valiant’ (Exodus 14), weorn for worn (Azarias 185), weordum for wordum (Phoenix 425). 

%° There is a parallel case in the i-umlaut of WGme. u, which in a specific context pro- 
duced a predictable variant of u, written y and phonetically distinct from the then exist- 
ing sounds in the OE phonological system. Although minimal pairs developed (e.g. 
mund : mynd), they are rare, and it is easier to demonstrate the phonemic identity of y 
by the use of analogous pairs, such as tyrnan : murnan. On this method of analysis, see 
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‘burn’ : bearn ‘child’; fer ‘journey’ : fear ‘bull’; (wudu)mer ‘echo’ : (ge)mear 
‘wicked’; pezll ‘pallium’ : peall ‘defrutum’; stzl ‘place’ : steal ‘stall’; wel 
‘slaughter’ : weal ‘wall’; wer ‘wary’ : wear ‘a callous’; werna ‘wren’ : wearna 
gen. pl. ‘of hindrances’ .*! 

The technique of analogous pairs would uncover further evidence. To show 
that short diphthongs are distinguished from simple vowels in analogous environ- 
ments, one could pair off such forms as these: cwealmes : xlmes, ears : bers, 
eall : pzxll, hearm or bearn : hern, pearfendlic : hzrfest, heolfor : delfan, seolfor : 
selfum, heor : here, meord or weore : mersc, feorm : fersc. Minimal and analogous 
pairs of this kind are not necessarily found in any single MS or text, but all are 
from the same dialect, namely West Saxon, and show no features not found in 
the MSS of the Alfredian period. 

12. In conclusion, we recognize the usefulness of descriptive techniques in 
the treatment of historical problems, but we believe that the new interpreta- 
tions of the digraph spellings, as they have been thus far presented, are un- 
tenable. Before the new theories can make much headway, certain steps must 
be taken: (1) the new phonetic values to be assigned to the spellings ea, eo, 70, 
ve must be clarified; (2) the consonant phonemes and allophones of Old English 
must be systematized and brought into harmony with the new vowel system; 
(3) the whole series of OE sound changes must be explained in terms of the new 
theories, without recourse to explanations which seem to contradict known 
facts or which render the changes unverifiable by means of objective evidence. 

Even with such clarification and amplification, the theories will remain 
untenable so long as serious objections to their three major bases remain un- 
answered. First, the argument from Old Irish rests upon the unverified assump- 
tion that the Irish taught the Anglo-Saxons to write English, and upon vague 
resemblances between two sets of digraph spellings which were fundamentally 
different. Second, the argument that the OE short diphthongs and short vowels 
developed identically in Middle English is contradicted by the practice of a 
number of ME scribes who kept them apart in their spelling. Third, the argu- 
ments based upon OE scribal practices either fail to take into account or lightly 





B. Bloch, A set of postulates for phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.30-2 (1948); id., Studies in col- 
loquial Japanese, IV. Phonemics, Lg. 26.86-125 (1950); K. L. Pike, Phonemics (Ann Arbor, 
1947); id., Tone languages 50-4 (Ann Arbor, 1948). As Bloch points out (Lg. 26.96), ‘Al- 
though minimally different pairs are not necessary to prove that a given phonemic dif- 
ference is distinctive in a particular language, they illustrate such differences more strik- 
ingly than other examples.’ 

31 Stockwell and Barritt attempt to explain away some of the pairs made possible by 
metathesis (31-2). Their first argument is a restatement of the contention that the ME 
development shows the sounds undifferentiated, a matter already dealt with in this article. 
Their other arguments are equally weak. They allow a single late spelling earn (for zrn) 
to carry as much weight as an abundance of early and irreproachable spellings with 2. 
They argue that cerse and gxrs were so spelled because the scribes wished to distinguish 
the unpalatalized c and g from the palatalized varieties; yet the scribes made no such ef- 
fort in scores of similar cases, such as céne ‘bold’ and genge ‘going’. 

[A reply to this article by Stockwell and Barritt will appear in a later number of the 
journal.] 
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dismiss a great deal of evidence bearing upon the phonetic and phonemic 
interpretation of the digraph spellings. For the present, we see no reason to 
depart from the established view—namely, that short diphthongs were produced 
in Old English by breaking, velar umlaut, and palatal diphthongization, or by a 
combination of any one of these with 7-umlaut. We have furnished some evidence 
to show that, within the historical period of Old English, short diphthongs were 
phonetically distinct from short vowels. We believe that a good case can be 
_ made for their having been phonemically distinct as well. 
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COMPARATIVE NOTES ON YORUBA AND LUCUMI 


Davip L. OLMSTED 
Yale University 


Lucumf' is a term here used to refer to a language spoken in Cuba by prac- 
titioners of the religion known as Santeria. In Cuba both the sanieros and the 
language are often called Lucum{, a form of which the origin has been discussed by 
William Bascom. Bascom seems to have been the first to assert positively that 
Lucum{ is derived from Yoruba, a language of southwestern Nigeria.’ This 
view is supported by the folklore of Lucumf-speakers, which often contains 
propositions like these: Lucumi is Yoruba;‘ Lucumi and Yoruba are the same 
thing; Lucumi is a dialect of Yoruba; Lucumi is a mixture of Yoruba dialects. 
Other writers have rejected the classification of Lucumf{ as related to Yoruba in 
the usual sense, and have called Lucumf a pidgin language. The purpose of 
this paper is to test Bascom’s hypothesis by the comparative method—spe- 
cifically, by investigating phoneme correspondences in cognate items.® 

1. In the following discussion of the phonemics of Lucumi, [e] represents a 
class of phones ranging from lower mid to mean mid; [i] represents a class of 
phones ranging from lower to higher high front; and [u] represents a class of 


1 For acknowledgments see Olmsted, Covert (or zero) morphemes and morphemic junc- 
ture, JJ AL 17.163 fn. 1; id., The phonemes of Yoruba, Word 7.245 fn. 1. William R. Bascom 
encouraged and assisted my field study of Lucumf; funds to support my trip were made 
available by Mark A. May, administrator of the Ford Foundation grant for research in 
behavior science to the Institute of Human Relations of Yale University. I am grateful 
also for the invaluable help of Oswaldo Morales-Patiiio, President of the National Archeo- 
logical Commission of Cuba, of Bernardo Solis, and of Rafael Cepero, and for the coopera- 
tion of my nine Lucum{ informants, who are unnamed here at their own request. An earlier 
draft of this paper was read before the meeting of the Linguistic Society of America at 
Cambridge, December 1952. 

2 Cf. William R. Bascom, The focus of Cuban Santeria, Southwestern journal of anthro- 
pology 6.64-8 (1950) ; id., Two forms of Afro-cuban divination, Acculturation in the Americas 
2.169-79 (Proceedings of the 29th International Congress of Americanists; Chicago, 1952); 
Fernando Ortiz, Hampa afro-cubana: Los negros esclavos (La Habana 1916); id., Los negros 
brujos (Madrid, 1917); Melville J. Herskovits, African gods and Catholic saints in New 
World Negro belief, American anthropologist 39.635-43 (1937); id., The myth of the Negro 
past 220 ff. (New York, 1941); Rémulo Lachatafiere, Manual de Santeria (Estudios afro- 
cubanos; La Habana, 1942); Arthur Ramos, Las culturas negras en el Nuevo Mundo 111-39 
(Mexico City, 1943); Nicolas Angarica, El ‘Lucumi’ al Alcance de Todos (La Habana, n.d.); 
Israel Castellanos, La brujeria y el Natiguismo en Cuba (La Habana, 1916). 

3’ Bascom, The Yoruba in Cuba, Nigeria 37.14-20. 

4 Ibid. 17. 

5 Cf. Ortiz, Glosario de afronegrismos (La Habana 1924); Ramos, Culturas negras 137. 
My findings do not accord with the view, attributed to Castellanos and Ortiz by Ramos 
(Culturas negras 117 fn. 8), that the term Carabali is to be connected with Lucumf or any 
pidgin language partially derived therefrom. An excellent Carabali informant, who also 
called his language Bricamu and Efi, supplied me with extensive texts. The language is 
certainly not Lucumf; it may be related to Efik as Lucumi is to Yoruba. 

6 Cf. Henry M. Hoenigswald, The principal step in comparative grammar, Lg. 26.357-64 
(1950). 
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phones ranging from lower to higher high back. Other phonetic symbols, unless 
otherwise specified, have their usual values. Since in most cases it was not 
possible to find minimal pairs to prove contrast (nonpredictable occurrence), it 
is necessary to use environments distributed along a continuum of similarity; 
in every case, the environments used are the most nearly identical that could be 
found. The notation /x/y/ is to be read, ‘the following forms contain, in the 
first and second members of each pair, phones tentatively assigned to /x/ and 
to /y/ respectively, in identical or similar environments’. 

1.1. Vowens. /i/: /i/e/ [jalérde]’ name of a deity,’ [jédi] ‘day’;® /i/u/ [eri] 
‘head’, [éru] ‘black’; /i/a/ [igbé] ‘white’, [agb6] ‘dish’; /i/e/ [méji] ‘two’, [méje] 
‘seven’; /i/o/ [méji] ‘two’, [méjo] ‘eight’. 

/e/: /e/i/ ef. /i/; /e/u/ [siré] ‘play’, [éru] ‘black’; /e/o/ [6ke] ‘hill’, [ok6] 
‘man’; /e/e/ [méji] ‘two’, [méje] ‘seven’; [eri] ‘head’, [éru] ‘black’; [aéeli] 
‘police’, [ejelé] ‘bird’; [a¢eré] ‘maraca’, [eré] ‘beans’; [éyo] ‘rice, [éso] ‘fruit’. 

/e/: /e/i/ ef. /i/; /e/e/ ef. /e/; /e/a/ [€&i] ‘horse’, [aja] ‘dog’; /e/o/ [elése] 
‘foot’, [&so] ‘fruit’; /e/o/ [méje] ‘seven’, [méjo] ‘eight’. 

/a/: /a/i/ ef. /i/; /a/e/ [6°ka] ‘one’, [6-ke] ‘hill’; /a/e/ cf. /e/; /a/o/ 
[mésa] ‘nine’, [éso] ‘fruit’; /a/o/ [aé4] ‘tobacco’, [aéd] ‘clothing’. 

/o/: /o/e/ ef. /e/; /o/a/ ef. /a/; /o/0/ [Sgu] ‘hair’, [6gi] name of a deity. 

/o/: /o/i/ ef. /i/; /o/e/ ef. /e/; /o/e/ ef. /e/; /o/a/ cf. /a/; /o/a/ ef. /2/; 
/o/u/ [igbd] ‘white’, [igbu] ‘river’. 

/u/: /u/i/ ef. /i/; /u/e/ ef. /e/; /u/o/ ef. /o/. 

1.2. Consonants. /b/: /b/gb/ [ib4] ‘top (of person)’, [igbé6] ‘white’; /b/f/ 
[baba] ‘father’, [fadiséfie] ‘Sp. tercie’. 

/gb/: /gb/b/ ef. /b/; /gb/g/ [agb6] ‘dish’, [agoléo] ‘Won’t you come in?’; 
/gb/k/ [ariigbd} ‘old’, [akuk6] ‘rooster’. 

/kp/: /kp/k/ [akpar6] ‘(?) kind of bird’, [atak4] name of a district in Africa. 

/k/: /k/kp/ ef. /kp/; /k/gb/ ef. /gb/; /k/g/ [akuk6] ‘rooster’, [bagira] 
‘yucca’. 

/g/: /¢/gb/ cf. /gb/; /g/k/ cf. /k/; /g/kp/ gag] ‘largest’, [akparé] (see 
above). 

/é/, with allophones [s] phrase-initial before [i] and [¢] elsewhere: /é/j/ [oéa] 
name of a deity, [ojti] ‘eyes’; [atelti] ‘police’, [ejelé] ‘bird’; /é/t/ [é&i] ‘horse’, 
[éti] ‘ears’; /&/s/ [addée] ‘hand’, [andse] ‘birth-cry’; [siré] ‘to play’, [sf] ‘to be, 
exist’. (My only other example of [s] before [i] is [sipkéfa] ‘rice’.) 

/j/: /j/&/ ef. /é/; /j/d/ [ojG] ‘eyes’, [oduia] ‘sacrament’. 


7 [j] and [éj are affricates; [gb] and [kp] are labiovelar stops. 

8 In view of my promise to the informants not to reveal details of their religion, the 
Spanish names of Catholic saints corresponding to Lucumi deities are suppressed here. 
Interested readers can find most of them in the works referred to in fn. 2, particularly 
Herskovits, African gods. 

® These two forms were offered by different informants. I have tried to use only forms 
common to all informants. Failing that, I have thought it desirable to use pairs of terms, 
each of which occurred in the idiolect of a single informant. Sometimes not even this was 
possible. 
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/t/: /t/&/ cf. /é/; /t/d/ [méta] ‘three’, [Ada] ‘ax’; /t/r/ [méta] ‘three’, [sarajé] 
‘clean’. 

/d/: /d/j/ ef. /j/; /d/t/ ef. /t/; /d/r/ [dad&] ‘better’, [sarajé] ‘clean’. 

/r/: /r/t/ ef. /t/; /r/d/ cf. /d/; /r/1/ [siré] ‘to play’, [ilé] ‘house’. 

/s/: /s/&/ cf. /&/; /s/£/ [mésa] ‘nine’, [méfa] ‘six’. 

/f/: /£/b/ cf. /b/; /f£/s/ ef. /s/. 

Nasals: /m/n/fi/p/ [omémi] ‘my children’, [egb5niiild] ‘they will go’, [éii] 
‘teeth’, [egbdpiy4] ‘aunt’. 

The semivowels [j] and [y], characterized by extra-short duration of high front 
and high back tongue position respectively, and by tongue movement to the 
position for a following vowel faster than that of [i] and [u], are not found before 
consonant or pause; the occurrent sequences are [iV yV ViV VuV CyV]. I have 
found no contrast between these semivowels and the vowels [i, u]: the latter 
occur in these positions only with secondary or primary stress, whereas [i] and 
[y] are never stressed. The semivowels are therefore allophones of /i/ and /u/.! 

1.3. Nasalization is phonemic: [6ka] ‘one’, [6ka] ‘bread’. Length is phonemic 
also: [ord] ‘cat’, [ord-] ‘mango’. 

1.4. My material shows three nonpredictably different degrees of stress, 
correlated with three levels of pitch. High pitch occurs with primary stress, mid 
pitch with secondary stress, and low pitch with weak stiess. The situation is 
thus different from Spanish, where stress combines (at least in part) with 
‘segmental’ phonemes to form morphemes, while pitch phonemes combine in 
morphemes only with each other. Lucumi differs equally from Yoruba," where 
pitch phonemes combine in morphemes with ‘segmental’ phonemes, while stress 
appears to be nonphonemic. The present analysis takes stress in Lucumf to be 
phonemic, and pitch to be predictable from stress; the contrary treatment is 
equally possible. Phonetic high pitch and heavy stress = phonemic primary 
stress (marked by an acute); mid pitch and medium stress = phonemic secondary 
stress (marked by a circumflex); low pitch and weak stress = phonemic weak 
stress (unmarked). Note the following example of contrast between primary 
and weak: [agb6] ‘dish’, [A4gbo] ‘ewe’. 

1.5. Ciusrers. The only initial consonant cluster’ in my corpus appears in 
/klibi/ ‘knife’. Every utterance ends with a vowel, but medially I have noted 
the following clusters: /fr/ in /éfri/ name of a horse belonging to a particular 
deity, /né/ in /panédgara/ ‘prostitute’, /mb/ in /jembé/ name of a deity, 
/yg/ in /téangs/ id., /rd/ in /jalérde/ id., /pm/ in /é:pmalé/ ‘flour’, /fi/ in 
/adofli/ ‘lungs’, and /pk/ in /sipkéfa/ ‘rice’. 

Vowel clusters are relatively frequent. Two- and three-vowel clusters are 
found in all positions; four-vowel clusters occur medially and finally: /euré/ 


10 Compare the treatment for Yoruba in Olmsted, Phonemes 248-9. 

11 Op.cit. 247. 

12 Since the publication of my article on the phonemes of Yoruba, I have, found a few 
forms with what seem to be consonant clusters in Samuel Crowther, Vocabulary of the 
Yoruba language (London, 1852): efangelisti ‘evangelist’, alkurani ‘the Koran’, bans ‘mar- 
riage bans’, siksik ‘hiccough’. I have not been able to try these out on any informant. 
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‘kid (f.)’, /ojotra/ ‘rain water’, /agoléo/ ‘Come in!’, /ii4/ ‘mother’, /mariud/ 
‘belt’, /mokeuéf6/ ‘I write you’, /emikouatilo/ ‘I’m going’, /sudiu/ ‘onward’; 
note especially /ouoéué/ ‘paper money’. I have heard no sequence of three or 
more vowels that does not contain a semivowel allophone of /i/ or /u/. 

1.6. The phonemes of Lucumi and Yoruba are then as follows:" 


Lucumf ieeadoubgbkpdtjégk 
YORUBA iecaxdoubgbkpdtj gk 


Lucumf fs rl SS Rae 
YorusA fsS8hrlwymn yp 123456789 


2. The sample examined for correspondences contains 231 Lucum{ items," 
most of them probably single morphemes. To choose these, I began with about 
200 items from my most reliable informants.'® On the Yoruba side, I used 
material recorded from the speech of N. A. Adibi in 1950 and 1951. If a cognate 
was lacking in this material, I turned to Crowther’s Yoruba dictionary. Since 
this source, though admirable in other respects, suffers from an inaccurate and 
inconsistent notation of pitch, I had to rely for Yoruba pitch on my Adibi 
materials. In order to increase the proportion of forms with reliable pitch data, 
I decided to accept only such Lucum{ items as had cognates in the Adibi ma- 
terials. Of the 231 Lucumf items, 112 proved to have indubitable Yoruba cog- 
nates. Twenty more could perhaps be matched with Yoruba cognates on a less 
rigorous basis, but these were excluded. The proportion of cognates is thus 
48.5 %.'6 

3. The phonemic correspondences found in these 112 pairs of forms are 
grouped under five headings: (1) certain, (2) probable, (3) based on incon- 
clusive evidence, (4) based on contradictory evidence, and (5) puzzling. The 
first category includes isomorphisms that occur five times or more; the second 
includes those that occur two to four times; the third, those that occur only 
once; the fourth, non-isomorphic correspondences that occur twice or oftener 
(e.g. cases where a Yoruba phoneme has more than one corresponding phoneme 
in Lucum{, such as e-e, e-e, e-e, e-e). The fifth category includes non-iso- 
morphic correspondences that turn up only once. 


18 The blank spaces in the table are accounted for by the following considerations. 
Y /8/ = L /é/; Y /b/ and /:/ both = zero (L /:/ does not occur in forms with Yoruba 
cognates); Y /¥/ (two phonemes ) = L /fi/ (a unit phoneme). 

14 Gathered during a field trip to Cuba during June and July, 1952. All informants were 
from the Habana-Jovellanos-Matanzas area in western Cuba. 

15 The reliability of informants was estimated by checking the internal consistency of 
their texts, by investigating their language-learning history, and by getting informal 
ratings of their proficiency in the language from other speakers. This was necessary since 
the language is learned in adolescence or later, so that age alone is here no guarantee of 
proficiency. 

16 In marked contrast to the statement which I made in a paper read before the 1952 
summer meeting of the Linguistic Society of America at Bloomington. On that occasion, 
full of zeal after my return from Cuba, I announced that ‘there is a surprisingly high per- 
centage of lexical correspondence between Lucumf{ and Yoruba. ... at a rough guess, about 


90%.’ 
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(1) 

Y LF 
i é 8 
a hil 
u uw 
b dd 
k s 8 

r gb gb 
] no 
m kp kp 


(2) 
¥ 


BP mm woe 
2 hh et 08 


Examples of the correspondences: 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


DOONAN Poh 


TRANSLATION 


. father 


cool 
cow 
is not 
old 
leaf 


. (a deity) 
. (a goddess) 


eye 
fire 

gold, yellow 
white 

mother 

wife 

teeth 

hand 
domestic fowl 
speak 

ears 

fruit 


L 
baba 
titi 
malt 
kési 
artigbo 
éué 
éangd 
odtia 
oj 
ind 
kpikp4” 
faft 
iid 
obini 
enif 
oud 
adié 
sora 
eti 


éso 


Scak 
om 


Y 
baba 
tutu 
ma,lu’s 
ko si 
arugbo 
ewé 
Sango 
odua 
02] U3 
ina 
kpukpa 
fifi 
12yae 
obiri 
e2Viz 
02W93 
asses 
SO: 
otis 
eso 


(4) 


ro MOoAoO0MO mM 


ro POM OO MD Ke 


os th 
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= © “os 


. CORRESPONDENCES 


b-b a-a 
tt u-u 
m-m |-l 
k-k s-s 


i-i 


r-r gb-gb (0-0) 


u-w (e-e) 


é3 (p-p) (g-g) 


d-d 

J 

n-n 
kp-kp 

ff ~~~ 


The first eleven of these pairs exemplify all the correspondences of group 1, 
and several more besides (shown in parentheses). These correspondences, so far 
as they obtain between different sounds, can all be accounted for by the principle 
of regular allophonic change. 

4. Correspondences for which the evidence is at least superficially contra- 
dictory involve three groups of phonemes: nasalization, stress, and the mid 
vowels /e £0 9/. 


17 There is also a form /kiku4/. Some informants have L [ky] corresponding to Y /kp/, 


with [y] lost before [u] but retained elsewhere. 
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4.1. In fifteen pairs, nasalization in Yoruba corresponds to nasalization in 
Lucum{. In three pairs a Yoruba oral vowel corresponds to a Lucumi nasalized 
vowel, and in two pairs a Yoruba nasalized vowel corresponds to a Lucumi 
oral vowel. Putting the Lucumf representative first, we have: 15 V-V, 3 V-V, 
2 V-V. It turns out that the two Lucumf forms with an oral vowel show this 
vowel in final position, and contain no nasal consonant. The three Lucumi 
forms in which V corresponds to Yoruba V show this vowel either preceded or 
followed by a nasal consonant. (These developments did not take place every- 
where.!*) Even if we had no ethnohistorical information on Lucumf{, these data 
concerning nasalization would be evidence, as far as it went, that Lucumf 
resembles Proto-Yoruban less closely than Yoruba does. Assuming that Yoruba 
is closer to the original, we say simply that Lucumf has lost nasalization in 
final position when there is no nasal consonant present, and has acquired it in 
the immediate environment of certain nasal consonants. The opposite assumption 
would force us to suppose that Yoruba had acquired nasalization in certain 
randomly distributed forms lacking a nasal consonant, and had lost it in certain 
nasal environments. 

4.2. The correspondences between the nine-phoneme Yoruba pitch system 
and the three stresses of Lucum{, exemplified by the forty pairs in which there 
is adequate information for the Yoruba member, are tentatively classified as 
follows. If we know the Yoruba pitch, we can predict the Lucum{ primary 
stress in terms of a descending hierarchy of rules, each subject to overriding by 
an earlier rule, and with the general proviso that there is only one primary 
stress in each item. 

The rules: Primary stress in Lucumi corresponds in Yoruba to (1) a rising, 
falling, or high pitch on a long vowel: L édara ‘very’ = Y o-dazraz; (2) the last 
high pitch in a form unless this falls on the antepenultimate vowel or earlier: 
L euré ‘goat’ = Y e.wusre;; (3) the final mid in a form containing only mid 
pitches or a high followed by at least two mids: L ei ‘horse’ = Y e,Si2; (4) a 
mid-high rising pitch: L méjo ‘eight’ = Y esjo2; (5) a mid pitch: L ése ‘foot’ = 
Y e©8€7; (6) a high-low falling pitch: L 4¢4 ‘tobacco’ = Y a,Sa7; (7) a low-high 
rising pitch: L ogfi ‘San Juan’ = Y o.giiy. Note how the examples for rules 4 to 
7 show the precedence of earlier over later rules. , 

4.3. Secondary stress follows similar rules: it appears (1) on a rising tone 
which does not have primary by virtue of the rules above; (2) on a penultimate 
high tone separated by at least one vowel from the final high; (3) on penultimate 
low of any form which in Yoruba contains only low tones. Examples: (1) L 4&4 
‘tobacco’ = Y a,saz; (2) L ibibejii ‘eyebrows’ = Y isbigbesjus; (3) .L sdro ‘to 
speak’ = Y s0,rd). 

4.4. The mid vowels /e € 0 9/ present the most baffling problem in the com- 
parison of Yoruba and Lucumi. It is to be borne in mind that all speakers of 
Lucumi{ are native speakers of Spanish, which has only one mid front and one 


18 Cf. example 10 in the list above, and cf. also /ogi/ name of a deity : /ogi/ the god 
of iron. 


~ 
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mid back vowel phoneme. The different correspondences observed between the 


vowels of Lucum{ and Yoruba in the mid range, together with the number of 
items illustrating each correspondence, are shown in the following tabulation: 


Lucumi YORUBA OccURRENCES 


e e 10 or more 
€ € 10 or more 
oO 0) 10 or more 
fs) a 9 
e e 9 
A) a 6 
€ e 5 
3 9) 1 


These figures are based on the whole corpus of 231 pairs: No correlations were 
observed with any segmental feature of the environment. Of the forty pairs for 
which reliable information is available on pitch, thirty-four contain mid vowels. 
Of these, all but six show the same vowel in both members of the pair. One of 
the six exceptions is perhaps a case of analogical change.!* Of the remaining five, 
one pair has L /o/ = Y /9/, where the Yoruba vowel has mid tone and the 
Lucum{ vowel lacks a primary stress; two have L /e/ = Y /e/, where the 
Yoruba vowel is the only one of its kind in the form and the Lucumi vowel is in 
final stressed position; and two have L /e/ = Y /e/, where the Yoruba vowel 
has mid tone and the Lucumi vowel is an unstressed initial. Within this smaller 
corpus there are no contradictory instances. It is therefore possible that the 
correspondences among the mid vowels can be explained in terms of the in- 
tonational environment. 

5. Conciusions. The data support Bascom’s hypothesis that Yoruba and 
Lucumi are genetically related languages; but there are some unexplained 
particulars which show that the earlier statement needs revision. First, the 
correspondences among the mid vowels seem at first glance to indicate a random 
development of allophones; the problem cannot be settled until we have more 
evidence on the dialects of Yoruba. Second, the low proportion of indisputable 
cognates, 48.5%, hardly agrees with Swadesh’s hypothesis concerning the rate 
of morpheme decay, since Lucum{ cannot have been separated from Yoruba 
longer than three hundred years. Third, there is the problem of the origin of 
Lucumi forms not cognate with Yoruba, of which not one seems to be derived 
from Spanish. Fourth, the Lucumi vowels and consonants differ but little from 
the corresponding phonemes in Yoruba cognates—a surprising fact when set 
beside the apparently rapid lexical turnover. 


19 The form showing analogical change is L /méje/ ‘seven’, corresponding to Y /esje2/. 
Contiguous Lucumi numerals are /méta/ ‘three’, /méri/ ‘four’, /m&ni/ ‘five’, /méfa/ 
‘six’, /méjo/ ‘eight’, /mésa/ ‘nine’, /méua/ ‘ten’. 
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These particulars suggest that the learning-situation in the Lucumf speech 
community is so atypical as to merit exemption from our usual generalizations 
about the regular change of allophones. When we have more material from this 
language to compare with Yoruba, it may turn out that we have oversimplified 
the possibilities of linguistic culture contact. There may be, in fact, a category 
intermediate between genetic relation in the usual sense and pidginization; and 
it may be to this category that we must assign the relation between Yoruba and 
Lucumf. 
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Structure immanente de la langue francaise. By Knup Tocersy. (Travaux 
du Cercle linguistique de Copenhague, Vol. 6.) Pp. 282. Copenhague: Nordisk 
Sprog- og Kulturforlag, 1951. 


Reviewed by Murray Fowter, University of Wisconsin 


This book presents a full-scale examination of a well-known language by the 
use of a method derived from the postulates of glossematic theory. The principles 
are those of Hjelmslev (21-2). The method—la méthode immanente—is an 
analysis of functions designed to produce a non-contradictory, exhaustive, and 
simple statement. The primary functions! recognized are selection, solidarity, 
and combination; extension is used, particularly in morphology, to establish 
distinctions. The primary processes are division and classification. 

Preliminary to the division and classification is the establishment of the text 
to be examined (23). Certain elements are excluded: all foreign expressions, since 
the procedure is considered to be applicable to all languages at once; and all 
non-phonemic variants. What is required is a text which takes account of all 
possible commutations. This text, in accordance with glossematic theory, is an 
infinite one (8). 

In the operations of division and classification made upon the text thus estab- 
lished, there are identical problems: in the division, the finding of constituent 
parts and the statement of their functions; in the classification, the inventory 
of the elements and the exposition of the system which unites them. The appli- 
cation of the processes in each instance is thus very nearly identical. The members 
of a functional relationship may, however, appear in one order in the process of 
division and in the reverse in that of classification.? The end product of this com- 
plete examination is the immanent, functional, essential structure of the French 
language (264). 

Within the limits of even a lengthy review it is impossible to give an adequate 
précis of each part of such a process. In the immediately following paragraphs, 
therefore, an attempt is made to outline in detail only those portions of the work 
which appear essential to the understanding of the method. Other portions are 


1 All strict terminology undergoes change when used out of its original context, and no 
linguistic terminology suffers more in this respect than Hjelmslev’s. In this review an 
attempt has been made either to define or to exemplify terms as they are introduced, in the 
hope of thus lightening some of the obscurity in which the translation of the French versions 
into English would otherwise certainly wrap the Danish originals. 

Togeby himself has managed admirably to explain his terms as he goes along. For dis- 
cussion both general and particular of this problem of terminology, see (beside the refer- 
ences in the index to the work under review) André Martinet, Au sujet des ‘Fondements de 
la théorie linguistique’ de Louis Hjelmslev, BSL 42.19-42 (1942-5); Einar Haugen, Direc- 
tions in modern linguistics, Lg. 27.211-22 (1951) ; J. Kurytowicz, La notion de |’isomorphisme, 
Recherches structurales = TCLC 5.48-60 (1949). 

2 Syntactically, selection being used as the principle of division, a root presupposes 3 
suffix which defines the formal class of the word; morphologically, selection being used as 
the principle of classification, a suffix presupposes a root without which it cannot exist (23). 
See also §3.45 of this review. 
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also summarized, but in a much more eclectic manner. All criticism is reserved 
for the conclusion. 

The direction of the work is from the total utterance to the smallest constituent 
elements. There are three divisions in the body of the book: Expression et contenu 
(25-44); Expression (44-89); Contenu (89-262). 


1. Expression and content. The treatment of expression and content considered 
together as a unit is divided into two parts: syntagmatique (division) and 

systématique (classification). 

_ The first operation is that of division, and the first problem is the separation 
of the line of expression from the line of content.? Between the lines of expres- 
sion and content the function is solidarity: neither can stand alone. This is the 
first relationship, and the only relationship, which can be stated at this stage of 
the analysis (25). 

Both in the line of expression and in the line of content that which is accom- 
panied by a unit of intonation is defined as a phrase. Between the phrase and the 
unit of intonation the function is selection, the phrase presupposing the existence 
of the intonation (28). 

The units of intonation are composed of two elements called ‘rising intonation’ 
and ‘falling intonation’ in the realm of expression, ‘incomplete sense’ and ‘com- 
plete sense’ in the realm of content. Between these elements the function is 
selection, the former in each case presupposing the latter (29, 39). 

The elements of intonation appear in the inventories both of expression and of 
content. Since a phoneme of intonation (expression) is always accompanied 
by a determined morpheme of intonation (content) which it is bound to express 
and which cannot otherwise be expressed, it is possible to consider them both as 
a. particular kind of elements called morphophonemes (30). Emphases are in- 
cluded within this category (33). Excluded as having neither expression nor con- 
tent are onomatopoeic expressions (30). 

Two preliminary classes of emphasis are recognized: contrastive and emotive. 
Contrastive emphasis is expressed by the displacement of the peak of intonation 
uormally attached to the penultimate syllable, the new peak of contrastive in- 
tonation falling always upon one morpheme no matter whether the initial element 
be a consonant or a vowel (e.g. la 'moralité : l’'immoralité). Emotive emphasis, on 
the other hand, falls either upon all the syllables of a word or upon the first 
syllable that commences with a consonant (e.g. c’est 'in'sup'por'table; c’est 
é'powantable) (42). Only contrastive emphasis is considered pertinent to the 
study of language. 

In the first forty pages of the book the establishment of four prime categories 
of elements is proposed: (1) the phoneme, the element of expression, presupposing 
the morpheme in the linguistic sign; (2) the morpheme, the element of content, 
presupposed by the phoneme in the linguistic sign; (3) the morphophoneme, the 


* The reason for this separation is the glossematic one that the units of expression may 
in some languages not coincide with the units of content: case, number, and gender may be 
represented together in the same affix (9); or the unit of content may be expressed by a zero 
sign, as in Latin cénsul, where the nominative content and singular content are both repre- 
sented by zero (82). 
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element of intonation and of contrastive emphasis, represented both in expres- 
sion and in content, and therefore both presupposing and presupposed; (4) 
onomatopoeic sounds, without either content or expression, and therefore with 
no function of presupposition. In these same pages the morphophonemes are 
classified in accordance with the function of selection which exists between the 
elements of rising and falling intonation and between the elements of emphasis 
and non-emphasis,‘ the former in each case presupposing the latter. 


2. Expression. The treatment of expression is divided into two parts: prosody 
(division) and phonology (classification). 

2.1. The prosodic analysis commences with the definition of the phrase as 
that which is accompanied by a unit of intonation. The phrase (of expression) 
is then divided into immediate and mediate constituents: first into groups of 
syllables, then into syllables, finally into accents and syllabic themes.5 

The syllable is the smallest unit capable itself of forming a phrase, i.e. capable 
of being accompanied by a unit of intonation® (44). It hasa vocalic nucleus and a 
consonantal margin. The margin is divisible into initial and final consonants, 
between which the function is combination, either one being capable of existence 
without the other (e.g. le, és) (55). The vocalic nucleus is composed of a marginal 
initial vowel (i, y, wu), a central vowel, and a marginal final vowel (7, 2) (65). 
Diphthongs and long vowels both are analyzed as two vowels united in one syl- 
labic nucleus. The long vowels (following Hjelmslev) are decomposed into the 
corresponding short vowel plus the e called feminine (64), e.g. jeune [36n] = 
/3@-na/, jedine [36-n] = /3¢0-na/); the elements resulting are in a relationship 
of combination. 

2.2. The inventory of the phonemes follows upon this breaking down of the 
phrase into its smallest units. The inventory is defined as the smallest number of 
the smallest elements of which the interchange would produce a change in the 
content (66). The three principles of division, commutation, and reduction can 
be deduced from this definition of the inventory (67). 

According to the principle of commutation, elements which distinguish two 
signs otherwise completely identical are phonemes (e.g. mot : pot) (67). If there 
are ‘also other differences’ (67), it is a question only of variants; thus, between 
the [w] of trois and the [u] of trowas there is by definition (50) a difference of 
syllabic frontier; between the [6] of jeune and the [9] of jeaine there is a difference 
of quantity (67). Division is interpreted in the Hjelmslevian manner: the neces- 
sary and sufficient condition of a division is that the parts should be capable of 


4 ‘Non-emphasis’ seems to be equated with ‘another emphasis’ (42). 

5 All these divisions are not universal. In French there is no function of presupposition 
between syllables or, since there is no accent (72), between accent and theme (44). The 
syllable is therefore at once defined as the smallest unit capable by itself of forming a phrase 
(e.g. ah!, non!, moi?), and the complete process of analysis is mentioned — to show the 
contrast between French and other languages (44). 

6 Pfff! and similar onomatopoeic expressions, already excluded, are entail here also 
by the inability of voiceless consonants to be accompanied by a unit of intonation. Similar 
vocalic exclamations are, however, included by application of the same criterion and are 
classed as true interjections. 
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appearing in an isolated state (68). It follows therefrom that further decom- 
position into distinctive features is not admissible (70). 

2.3. Reduction techniques begin with inventories of initial and final phonemes, 
the members which appear on the larger of the two lists being tried for identifi- 
cation with the members of the smaller in the following order of procedure: 
(1) examination of inflectional and derivative forms in which the phonemes may 
be found alternatively in initial and final syllabic position (e.g. public : publi- 
cation); (2) experimental commutation—the placing, for example, of the -p of 
English tip before -in to see whether the result is jin, sin, tin, or pin. 

This part of the book concludes with a ‘table prosodique’ showing the succes- 
sive decomposition of the text into its constituent parts as far as the division 
into vowels and consonants. 

2.4. The classification (phonology) begins with the division of consonants into 
vocalic consonants (always appearing next to a vowel) and consonantal con- 
sonants (separable from a vowel, for example the v in vraz). The vocalic con- 
sonants are further divided into those compatible and those incompatible with 
other consonants (i.e. forming or not forming part of a consonant cluster). The 
consonant v can thus be completely defined as an initial consonantal consonant 
(82). Further classification of consonants is made according to the syncretisms 
found among them (e.g. f and v: f enters into liaison as v). Each final category of 
consonants will have two members between which there is a relationship of 
extension: d, for example, is intensive, ¢ extensive because implied by d in liaison’ 
(83). The total number of consonants is 17. 

The total number of vowels is ten. These are classified functionally according 
to their positions within the syllabic nucleus and secondarily according to the 
syncretisms existing among them. 

This part of the book concludes with a ‘table phonologique’ showing the 
complete classification of the 27 phonemes. 


3. Content. The treatment of content is divided into two parts: syntax 
(division) and morphology (classification). 

3.1. The syntactical analysis commences with the phrase of content, defined 
by its rapport with a unit of intonation. The inventory to which the analysis is 
applied is a listing of all the units of the language capable of playing the role of a 
phrase of content. This inventory is first divided into maximal phrases and other 
groups capable of being treated as reduced forms of these maximal phrases. The 
maximal phrase is then divided, by dichotomy if possible, into its immediate 
constituents, smaller groups being transmitted to a succeeding operation. This 
process is carried forward until a ‘complete” or typical inventory is made at each 
stage of the investigation (93). 

Togeby emphasizes the importance of the rules of transmission and remission, 
the formulation of which he credits to glossematics (93). 

The number of immediate constituents depends upon their function: if there 
is a rapport of solidarity or selection, two; if the function is combination, there 


7 This ‘syncretism of liaison’ is contrary to glossematic theory (82). 
*The quotation marks are Togeby’s. 


x 
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may be more, even to an indefinite number. Commutation can be used only 
when there is selection or combination; if there is an exocentric relation, the cri- 
terion is that of parallelism. In traditional syntactical terms the functions are 
coordination (combination), subordination (selection), and predication (soli- 
darity) (95). 

This procedure provides three ways of establishing a syntactic hierarchy: 
(1) to have as many levels in the hierarchy as there are operations (cf. the rules 
of transmission and remission)—in French, fifteen; (2) to take account only of 
certain functions, so that at each stage at which a certain relationship (e.g. soli- 
darity) can be found there will be a level of the hierarchy; (3) to take account 
of only one large unit, the phrase, and one small unit, the word, the latter being 
defined as the smallest unit which can take the place of the former. Each of 
these possibilities has a certain merit: the enumeration of the operations provides 
a basis for comparison of languages; the relationship of solidarity is one familiar 
to traditional grammar; the rapport between the phrase and the word is equiva- 
lent to that between the phrase and the syllable on the prosodic (expressional) 
level (98). 

3.2. The inventory of the morphemes follows upon this breaking down of the 
phrase of content into its smallest units. The inventory is defined as the minimal 
number of elements minimally commutable (136). As in the case of prosodic 
analysis, the definition of the inventory of morphemes implies the three principles 
of commutation, division, and reduction. In practice, however, the difficulties 
inherent in the discovery of homonyms and synonyms destroy the superficial 
similarity between phonemic and morphemic analysis. Togeby’s solution for the 
problem of homonyms is to refer first to the principle of division: thus the adverb 
pas contains one morpheme, but the noun pas is composed of three: the root, the 
singular morpheme, and the masculine morpheme (139). He recognizes, however, 
that strict application of the rule of commutation gives certain unacceptable 
results which cannot be made more satisfactory by such decomposition. For 
example, the -s of the second person singular in verbs and the -s of the plural in 
nouns are at this state still the same morpheme; and all morphemes having a zero 
expression remain undifferentiated (140). The functional solution of this crucial 
problem of morphemic analysis is to choose, between the two possibilities of 
several morphemes or one morpheme, that which gives the simplest final result.’ 

3.3. The principle of reduction is very briefly treated; but it is clear that 
Togeby proposes to identify otherwise similar morphemes when they appear in 
different grammatical positions, such as those of subject and object, and to 
abstract such elements as the first person in je and me (142). 

This part of the book concludes with a ‘table syntaxique’ (142) which 
commences with the text divided again into lines of content and expression and 
concludes with the group of elements divided into roots and inflectional elements. 

3.4. The remaining half of the volume is given over entirely to the classifi- 
cation of the morphemes. The primary bases of this classification are,the relations 
of presupposition found elsewhere. Here, however, in the morphology, these 
relations are called morpho-syntactic, since they may be characterized equally 
well either morphologically or syntactically. 
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Morphologically, a relation may be established between two examples of the 
same morpheme, for example between the singular morpheme of a noun and of an 
adjective; this relation is called homo-elemental (and also homo-categorical). 
A different relation may be found between two different morphemes belonging to 
the same category, for example a morpheme of the imperative requiring a 
morpheme of the subjunctive in a following clause; this relation is homo-categori- 
cal, hetero-elemental. Finally, a relation may exist between morphemes belonging 
to different categories, such as prepositions governing case-morphemes or [sub- 
- ordinating?] conjunctions requiring certain modal elements; this relation is hetero- 
categorical, hetero-elemental. 

Syntactically, a relation existing between members of the minimum syn- 
tactical unit (defined as root plus inflectional elements) is called homo-funda- 
mental. Such a homo-fundamental relation cannot be homo-categorical because 
a category is never represented twice in the same group of inflectional elements. 
Elements belonging to two different categories’ may contract the homo-funda- 
mental relation called syncretism, for example a morpheme of the neuter gender 
requiring syncretism of the nominative and the accusative case morphemes. All 
other relations are hetero-fundamental. A relation within a word is also called in 
Hjelmslevian terms homo-syntagmatic: this relation can never be homo-cate- 
goric, since the root and the inflectional elements belong by definition to different 
categories. Relations existing beyond the boundary of the word are hetero-syn- 
tagmatic. Taking account of the junction” as the unit intermediate between the 
word and the clause, a homo-junctional relation is possible; this relation can be 
homo-elemental, as in the agreement of adjective and noun, or hetero-categoric, 
as in the relation between a preposition and the morpheme of case which it 
requires. A relation within a clause is homo-nexual. Homo-nexual relations com- 
' prise all homo-junctional relations, and also such homo-elemental relations as 
that between subject and predicate and such hetero-categoric relations as that 
between verb and case. Finally, there are hetero-nexual relations; these may be 
homo-elemental, such as the agreement between antecedent and relative pronoun, 
and the sequence of tenses in Latin; or hetero-elemental, such as the requirement 
of a subjunctive by an imperative; or hetero-categoric, such as the requirement 
of certain modes by certain verbs, and that of the imperfective aspect by the 
preterit in French. All these relations are represented in a tabular summary for 
easy reference (144). 

3.41. The morphemes appearing in the inventory are defined first by their 
homo-syntagmatic relations," then by their hetero-syntagmatic relations in 
units of increasing extent, the homo-fundamental relation being employed only 
at the end of the procedure (146). 

The secondary basis of classification is extension. Homo-fundamental exten- 
sion is called dominance, homo-syntagmatic extension is defectivity, hetero- 


* Cf. §2.4 and fn. 7 of this review. 

10 Junction is defined in glossematic terms (97, of which this is a paraphrase, not a trans- 
lation) as the division formed of divisions having intensive nominal inflectional elements, 
not forming a verbal unit, between which there is a relationship of determination. 

11 Glossematics uses the inverse order: first hetero-syntagmatic, then homo-syntagmatic 
relations. 
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syntagmatic extension is direction. The element which combines with the greater 
number of other elements, or appears in the more varied context, or is repre- 
sented in the larger number of syntactical types, or (although this is doubtfully 
stated) has the wider semantic range is extensive; the minor element in each in- 
stance is intensive (147-8). 

3.42. There are four categories of morphemes: inflectional elements (‘flexifs’), 
roots, derivatives, particles.” These are defined by their homo-syntagmatic 
functions: between the root and the inflectional elements there is a relation of 
solidarity; derivatives presuppose roots and inflectional elements; particles are 
neither presupposed nor presupposing (152). Certain problems are immediately 
solved by reference to these definitions: -ment, bien, mal, for example, are regarded 
as cases (153). 

3.43. The inventory of the members of each of the categories begins with the 
class of inflectional elements. The divisions of this group are the verbal inflections 
of mode, time, and aspect; the verbo-nominal of number and person; and the 
nominal of gender, case, and comparison (158). 

The verbal inflections exist in the following hierarchy: mode is independent; 
tense presupposes the existence of mode, and aspect presupposes that of both 
mode and tense, though tense is independent of aspect (164). The classification of 
the modes is as follows: the imperative is intensive, both because it has a defective 
inflection (196) and because it combines only with person and number, not with 
aspect and tense; the subjunctive is extensive with respect to the imperative; 
and the indicative is extensive with respect to the subjunctive (168). By hetero- 
syntagmatic criteria, the imperative is intensive because it presupposes the sub- 
junctive, and the indicative is neuter because there is no direction between it and 
other modes. From the reference-point of the context in which they can occur, 
the subjunctive is intensive because of restrictions on its employment, the indica- 
tive extensive. By the criterion of the syntactical types in which they can occur, 
the imperative is intensive with respect to both the subjunctive and the indica- 
tive (171). 

The verbo-nominal inflections fall into two groups: person (pronominal and 
verbal) and number (nominal and verbal) (182). As a result of this classification 
of person and number, the nominal inflections are restricted to case, comparison, 
and gender (188). 

This part of the book, dealing with inflection elements, concludes with a 
‘table des flexifs’ (201). 

3.44. Roots (the second category of morphemes) are defined by the relation of 
solidarity existing between them and certain inflectional elements (200). Since, 
however, the relation is one of solidarity, the roots and the inflectional elements 
are reciprocally defined (202) by a homo-syntagmatic criterion—by their function 
within the minimal syntactic unit, the word. Thus verbs are defined by their 
combination with verbal and verbo-nominal inflectional elements, and these 


? 


12 Togeby notes (155) the lack of universality of these categories. 

18 Declension and conjugation are excluded, for reasons of simplicity, from the inventory 
of inflectional elements, even though the argument is admitted that they prove their ex- 
istence by conditioning syncretisms (158). 
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elements in turn by their relation to verbal roots. For the further classification 
of verbs themselves, Togeby proposes a hetero-syntagmatic criterion: the capa- 
bility of being or of not being an auxiliary verb (205). The former of these cate- 
gories is extensive, since all the verbs in it have the double function of auxiliary 
and principal verb. The results of the final classification of verbs is tabulated 
(211-2). 

Nouns are defined (214) by their fixed or defective inflection in respect to 
gender; adjectives by their parallel free or variable inflection (nouns are always 
masculine or feminine; adjectives are sometimes masculine, sometimes feminine). 
The property of pronouns (214), but one shared with proper nouns (215), is that 
of having a zero root. Numerals, placed by Hjelmslev also in the category of 
zero roots (216), are kept apart by Togeby because there is commutation possible 
between any two numeral nouns (deuz : trois). He therefore provides a third 
criterion, that of ‘ordinary’ inflection. Nouns thus have a defective inflection in 
respect to gender, adjectives a parallel free inflection; numerals have a defective 
inflection in respect to number, nouns a parallel free inflection. The final classifi- 
cation of nouns is into proper nouns, pronouns, numeral nouns, substantives, 
and adjectives (216-223). 

3.45. Derivatives (prefixes, suffixes, and the non-finite parts of the verb) are 
defined as morphemes which, within the word, presuppose the existence of the 
root and one or more inflectional elements in a relation of solidarity with the 
root. These are classified in accordance with their syntactic homo-syntagmatic 
function. Morphologically, all derivatives presuppose the existence of a root. 
Syntactically, however, the prefix is subordinated to the root, which has the same 
function as the entire unit; but the root is subordinated to the suffix, which 
determines the function of the unit (225). The class of the former alternative 
(prefixes) is called homogeneous; that of the latter (suffixes) heterogeneous. 
Homogeneous derivatives are thus presupposing, heterogeneous derivatives pre- 
supposed. The non-finite forms of the verb are at once presupposing and pre- 
supposed (226) and are called, as the third class of derivatives, homo- 
heterogeneous. 

Tables of prefixes (231) and of suffixes (239) are given. 

3.46. The particles remain: adverbs, liaison words, interjections. The inventory 
contains all uninflected words. The classification scheme adopted up to this point 
excludes any homo-syntagmatic criterion for the hierarchical arrangement of 
particles. Togeby here makes use of the terms previously employed in the classifi- 
cation of prefixes and suffixes and arrives at the following schematic arrangement 
of particles: adverbs are homogeneous particles; liaison words (conjunctions, 
prepositions) are homo-heterogeneous; interjections are neither homo- nor hetero- 
geneous (245). 

To establish the inventory of adverbs, the definition (homogeneous, therefore 
presupposing or subordinated) is now used to eliminate all particles which do not 
exist in this relation of presupposition and all those which also have another 
(e.g. prepositions like devant and derriére, conjunctions like quand) (245). After 
these and other reductions a total of twenty-six adverbs remains. These are classi- 
fied first, since they are always subordinated, by reference to the members which 
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they presuppose; thus there are verbal adverbs, verbo-nominal adverbs (ainsi, 
assez, aussi), and one purely nominal adverb (irés: trés malade, il est trés artiste) 
(247). These are further classified, first as homo- or hetero-nexual, second ac- 
cording to the modal construction which accompanies them, third according to 
their use with ne, and finally according to their extension. As a result of this 
complex system, the ‘table des adverbes’ (250-1) is both lengthy and intricate. 

Liaison words, which, by definition, have the property of being able to appear 
in an exocentric construction, are subdivided by Togeby in accordance with 
their relationship of direction to verbal and nominal inflectional elements." 
Thus there are subordinating conjunctions (verbal), prepositions (nominal), and 
coordinating conjunctions (with no such relationship). 

There are four subordinating conjunctions, que, si, quand, comme, of which the 
first two are hetero-nexual, the last two homo-hetero-nexual. Que can further be 
differentiated from si by the fact that it can be followed by the subjunctive mode, 
quand from comme by a different aspectual construction (253-4). 

There are twenty-two prepositions. They are classified by the criterion of di- 
rection. All are homo-nexual because of their requirement of certain cases; 
fourteen, however, are homo-hetero-nexual because they may have a completive 
clause introduced by que (e.g. avant que). Of these fourteen, six may combine with 
que only through the intermediary of ce; not all require the same mode; avant and 
sans combine with ne in a following clause; dés requires that the aspects and the 
tenses of the principal and the subordinate clauses be identical (256-7). These 
and other differences serve for a complete tabulation of prepositions (259). 

There are seven coordinating conjunctions: mais, ei, ni, ou, or, donc, car. 
The last three are always hetero-nexual, as is mais, although more uncertainly. 
These are further divided with reference to their extension, by their relation to 
ne, and by their rapport with the category of number. These relations are shown 
on the ‘table des mots de liaison’ (261). 

The interjections which now alone remain are distinct by definition from 
onomatopoeic expressions. They are primarily words of reply; and these, by the 
elimination elsewhere of all other possibilities, have now been reduced to two: 
out and st. If all expressions like oh and ah, nearly limitless in number, are now 
excluded, the analysis of the language ends with the statement that both oui and 
st are homo-hetero-nexual, but that sz is opposed to oui by its presupposition of 
ne in a preceding clause. 


The results of the entire analysis are represented in a ‘table des éléments’ 
(262-3). This and the other tables which appear throughout point up the excel- 
lent arrangement of the book. Save for the quotation, scrupulous to excess, of 
the opinions of others, and for the histories of ideas which encumber every section, 
the progress of the investigation, thanks to its clear order, can be followed 
directly from page to page. In a work so compressed as this one, clarity is cer- 
tainly one of the very highest virtues, and Togeby has evidently worked hard to 
attain it. There is an excellent index of ideas and definitions (273-8) and a useful 
table of contents. (There is, however, no index of words.) A brief conclusion 


14 The criterion is borrowed from Holt, who used it to classify the entire category of 
particles (252 n. 1). 
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(264-7), itself entitled ‘La structure immanente de la langue frangaise’, culmi- 
nates in a suggested typology, on morphological rather than phonological grounds, 
for all languages. The book ends with a résumé in Danish. Those who cannot 
afford the really great amount of time necessary for careful reading of the entire 
work can acquaint themselves with the method and the conclusions by studying 
the summaries and consulting the indexes and going through the résumé. (The 
résumé should not be omitted: it is worth the trouble of going through even 
with grammar and dictionary at hand.) It goes without saying, to be sure, that 
such a casual survey will not reveal the great consistency which is the essential 
characteristic of the work. 

In an investigation such as this, which begins with a rigid definition of prob- 
lems not exclusively monolingual, which works with a linguistic method applica- 
ble to all languages at once, and which proposes nonetheless to take the ‘infinite 
text’ of one language for its province, flaws are inevitable; and some of these 
flaws, at first sight at least, will appear grotesque. It isremarkable that they are 
so few in this book. 

It is difficult, despite the cogent reasoning, to accept quite readily the interpre- 
tation of lowp as /luf/ (81) and the analysis, however functionally necessary, of 
a phonetically closed syllable into two open ones and of a phonetically open 
syllable as a closed one (51). Furthermore, if nue is distinguished from nw pre- 
cisely as petite is from petit (23) and if cou and coup are homonyms only in pro- 
nunciation (139), then it is hard to see how the possibility can be entertained 
and supported (even though not adopted) that the difference between sachions 
and sachons and between sachiez and sachez is ‘de nature purement graphique’ 
(166). The value, moreover, to take an example of a different sort, of such a 
statement as ‘-ier indique ... un récipient’ diminishes to a linguistic zero when 
it is qualified by ‘presque toujours’ (198). And, without definite proof, it is quite 
impossible to accept the proposal that Latin had neither intonation nor emphasis 
(31, 266). 

It would be unfair to make the foregoing statements without adding at once 
that the instances given from Togeby’s work exemplify certain consequences of 
his method and hence of his theory, rather than errors in observation or analysis. 
In the first place, it is still at least doubtful whether the theories-of glossematics 
as modified by Togeby can be substantiated in the inspection of any one lan- 
guage without distorting the ultimate appearance of that language. It is possible, 
that is to say, to accept tentatively the theoretical, logical, and systematic neces- 
sity of interpreting loup as /luf/; but it is impossible to believe that the French 
word loup has any equivalent in reality which could be written ‘luf’. In the second 
place, as Martinet has pointed out,'* the Hjelmslevian school’s admittance of the 
graphic representation of speech sounds to linguistic analysis is perilously close to 
bringing in the absurd. In the third place, in all other kinds of linguistic analysis, 
typical means representative not of ‘complete’!® but of complete inspection. 

As a logical consequence, no doubt, of this kind of application of this kind of 
method, there is an air of unreality about the whole work. Without impugning 


15 In the article cited in fn. 1 of this review. 
16 The quotation marks are Togeby’s. 
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the author’s integrity or even sincerity of purpose, it is still possible to wonder 
whether the analysis of French can really begin with the breaking of an ‘infinite 
text’ into modulation groups. In a unidirectional process such as this, a start 
must be made at a place where nothing whatever is known. One would like to 
see such a start really made: to see a sizeable unit of French—say half a million 
phones—broken into groups by a linguist genuinely ignorant of the language, 
solely by reference to the intonation, and to observe the sequences thus furnished 
subjected to the next step in the analysis without change and without diminution. 
It is possible likewise to question whether Togeby has solved the problem of 
the morpheme by reference to the criterion of simplicity (140) ; as for the ‘domaine 
d’emploi’, it can be used only to define an object already isolated by other means: 
that is a simple principle of distributional analysis. A similar question may, 
indeed, be asked concerning the phonemic method, since it is certainly not made 
clear how anything at all is revealed by placing the -p of the English word tip 
before -in to see whether the result is fin, tin, sin, or pin, unless either the answer 
to the problem is known beforehand (in which case this is only a kind of game), 
or unless a rigorous phonetic analysis at least accompanies the experimental 
commutation (and in that case, of course, it is not linguistics without phonetics). 

In the end, therefore, the question which this review must raise is whether 
Togeby’s work reveals the actual structure of the French language or demon- 
strates, instead, the possibility of imposing upon French a structure previously 
conceived. Without preparing for comparison another analysis as detailed, as 
methodical, and as consistent as Togeby’s, it is impossible to give an answer. It 
may be surmised, however, that the enduring value of work such as this will 
be found to arise less from care for the ultimate detail than from constant atten- 
tion to the postulated concept of the whole; and it may be, therefore, that this is 
the first full-scale demonstration of a new way of knowing things well-known, 
but by a different way, before. But that is a problem of epistemology which the 
science of linguistics has thus far not completely solved. For the present it must 
suffice to pay due tribute to the undoubted brilliance of Togeby’s work, and to the 
two virtues of consistency and clarity which shine more brightly through it at 
each successive reading. 


Die innere Form des Deutschen: Eine neue deutsche Grammatik. By Hans 
Gunz. (Bibliotheca germanica, Vol. 4.) Pp. 504. Bern: A. Francke AG 
Verlag, 1952. 


Reviewed by Wiiu1AM G. Mou ton, Cornell University 


The traditional analysis of German grammar that is used in the schools of 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland is codified in a work known as the Duden 
grammar, after its former editor, Konrad Duden. In origin, the analysis goes 
back over a hundred years to one Karl Ferdinand Becker, who in 1831 published 
a Schulgrammatik der deutschen Sprache that was based fundamentally on logic. 
Becker’s analysis was taken over into the eighteen editions of Friedrich Bauer’s 
Grundziige der neuhochdeutschen Grammatik fiir die unteren und mittleren Klassen 
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héherer Bildungsanstalten (1850 ff.); and this developed into the Duden, which 
is the generally accepted standard today.! 

This Duden is a kind of linguistic chamber of horrors. In it we see the stuffed 
images of logic and classical grammar torturing a gaunt German language on the 
rack of grammatical analysis. Logic, for example, forces us to classify differently 
such sentences as Das Wasser ist fliissig and Es regnet jetzt, since the former is a 
‘logisches Urteil’, whereas the latter is a ‘Feststellung von Tatsachen’ (342-3). 
More surprisingly, logic also explains the riddle of German word order: ‘die 
gemeine oder gerade Wortfolge ... richtet sich im Deutschen nach streng logischen 
Gesetzen’ (343). Classical grammar, in turn, twists German verb forms until 
they yield up the same six tenses as Latin and the same three voices as Greek. 
This does take a bit of torturing (‘Um alle diese Formen zu bilden, muss sich 
unsere Sprache der Umschreibung durch Hilfszeitworter ... bedienen’—89) ; but 
the editors of Duden have not been squeamish. 

The most curious feature about this traditional analysis is the fact that, despite 
its authoritative standing, nobody is really satisfied with it: it fails too obviously 
in its appointed task. Several attempts at a new and better analysis have been 
made in recent years; the latest, and by far the most extensive and successful, is 
the book by Glinz here under review. 

As a schoolteacher working with the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades, Glinz became 
acutely aware of the inadequacies of the traditional analysis. The first product 
of his dissatisfaction was his Geschichte und Kritik der Lehre von den Satzgliedern 
in der deutschen Grammatik (Zurich dissertation; Bern, 1947). This necessary but 
primarily negative study is now followed by a positive one, which was Glinz’s 
Zurich ‘Habilitationsschrift’. Its aim is, ‘die Struktur unseres Deutsch so objektiv 
wie méglich zu erkennen und zu beschreiben’ (11). Glinz believes (and we agree 
wholeheartedly) that a language must be analyzed in its own terms, and not on 
the basis of some external standard such as logic. What we must find is ‘ein 
spracheigenes Kriterium’ which will guide us in our observations, allow us to 
check our findings, and at the same time subject our findings to control by other i 
observers. ‘Ein solches Kriterium glauben wir nun in der Systemnatur der 
Sprache zu finden, wo uns nicht nur das Bezeichnende und das Bezeichnete 
[Saussure’s signifiant and signifié], sondern auch das Zeichen selbst fassbar ist, 
namlich in seinem Funktionieren’ (52). 

If we wish to observe the way in which the sign functions within the total 
system of a language, our first problem is: what body of materials shall we use? 
Ideally one should gather a large corpus and limit one’s analysis to the materials 
in this corpus—trusting that it is large enough to contain everything worth 
analyzing. This is the procedure that Fries has used in his recent study of English 
structure.? Somewhat regretfully, Glinz rejects this method as impractical (53). 
As a substitute, he takes a relatively small corpus—mostly selections from 








1 Most recent edition of the Duden grammar: Der grosse Duden: Grammatik der deutschen 
Sprache, bearbeitet von Dr. Otto Basler unter Mitwirkung der Schriftleitung des Biblio- 
graphischen Instituts (Leipzig, 1935). 

? Charles Carpenter Fries, The structure of English: An introduction to the construction 
of English sentences (New York, 1952). 
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Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister (!)—and then proceeds to manipulate it by what he 
calls ‘Systemerprobung’. 

Glinz uses three methods of ‘testing the system’. His principle method is the 
‘Verschiebeprobe’, translatable as the ‘test of rearrangement’. He takes a segment 
from the corpus and experiments to see in how many ways it can be rearranged. 
For example, the segment Den andern Tag war eben alles wieder verschwunden 
can be rearranged as Den andern Tag war eben wieder alles verschwunden, Alles 
war eben den andern Tag wieder verschwunden, etc. When carried out fully, the 
test reveals that this segment consists of six rearrangeable constituents: den 
andern Tag, war, eben, alles, wieder, verschwunden. Glinz calls these rearrangeable 
constituents ‘Stellungsglieder’ (87); they occupy a middle position between the 
word (which Glinz reluctantly defines as something written with a space on either 
side—81) and the clause (defined, by an admittedly rough criterion of intonation, 
as ‘die kleinste Sprecheinheit ... der normal dahinfliessenden Rede’—74). 

This ‘Verschiebeprobe’ can be supplemented by the ‘Ersatzprobe’ or ‘test of 
substitution’ (similar to the American linguist’s ‘substitution frame’). In the 
segment quoted above we may substitute for den andern Tag such things as 
nun, heute, am folgenden Tag, als Wilhelm wieder aufstand; for war we may substi- 
tute such things as ist, schien, blieb; and so on. A still further test is that of 
‘Weglassbarkeit’ or ‘deletion’ (the American linguist’s ‘principle of expansion’, 
but in reverse). Three of the six rearrangeable constituents in the above segment 
(den andern Tag, eben, wieder) can be deleted, leaving Alles war verschwunden 
(or Verschwunden war alles) as a hard core of three non-deletable constituents. 

These experimental tools, though objective, are somewhat rudimentary— 
particularly when applied to elements so inadequately defined as Glinz’s ‘word’ 
and ‘clause’. Glinz uses them with such skill, however, that he is able to reach 
an analysis very much like that produced by more refined and sophisticated 
methods. 

A single example may suffice to show how skillfully Glinz works with his tools. 
By using the ‘Ersatz- und Verschiebeprobe’, Glinz arrives (96) at a clausal 
element which is ‘nur einwortig und gleichartig ersetzbar’, and which occurs (1) 
‘normal an zweiter Stelle’ (Er geht jetzt nach Hause; Jetzt geht er nach Hause; 
Warum geht er jetzt nach Hause?), (2) ‘nach gewissen Einleitungsstiicken am 
Schluss’ ([wenn, weil, etc.] er jetzt nach Hause geht), and (3) ‘bei gewisser all- 
gemeiner Inhaltsveranderung an der Spitze’ (Geht er jetzt nach Hause?; Gehi er 
jetzt nach Hause, so... ). Glinz calls this objectively analyzed element the 
‘Leitglied’; the customary term for it is of course ‘finite verb form’. 

Glinz’s further treatment of finite verb forms (99-113) comes close to being a 
model of analysis by form and function rather than by logic, meaning, and 
tradition. He first separates out the imperative. It differs from other forms (1) 
by the fact that it can occur indifferently in either first or second position (Jetzt 
geh nach Hause = Geh jetzt nach Hause); and (2) by the fact that it cannot 


* Like so many grammatical innovators, Glinz insists on inventing a whole new termi- 
nology of his own. This has certain advantages as he builds up his analysis during the course 
of the book. It also tries the patience of the reader. 
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occur in final position (the construction wenn jetzt nach Hause geh does not occur). 
The remaining finite verb forms are classified as follows (110): 


fest anzu- nur zu 
a nehmen denken 
allgemein vergangen i J 
angesprochen > bist warst setest warest 
Einzahl <sprechend _ a om pe wr 
besprochen — ist 
angesprochen — seid waret setet wdret 
Mehrzahl; sprechend oder , : . 
heaton — sind waren seven waren 
Ein- oder} héflich ange- . . - 
Mchesaliltenaheun > sind waren seien waren 


Glinz’s terms ‘allgemein’ and ‘vergangen’ are strikingly similar to the ‘non-past’ 
and ‘past’ so dear to the hearts of many American linguists. Particularly note- 
worthy is the fact that he classes together ‘sprechend’ (1st person) and ‘bespro- 
chen’ (8rd person) everywhere except in the non-past singular, since it is only 
here that they differ formally. As far as your reviewer can see, the only mistake 
he has made is to set up a separate category for ‘héflich angesprochen’. If we wish 
to classify formally (and Glinz certainly seems to wish this), then these forms of 
course belong in the category ‘Mehrzahl, sprechend oder besprochen’—though 
we will now have to revise this label slightly. 

This analysis of finite verb forms is a good sample of Glinz’s work. Though he 
operates with premises and methods that seem at times hopelessly inadequate, 
what he produces is far and away the best structural analysis of German grammar 
published to date.* Occasionally, of course, his inadequate methods are bound to 
lead him astray. In Chapter 5 they lead him to set up three non-finite verb 
forms: infinitive, present participle, and past participle. He recognizes that the 
three forms are not of equal functional rank when he writes (146): ‘Im System 
der Vorgangsgefiige (umschriebenen Verbalformen) werden Rein- und Vollzug- 
form [infinitive and past participle] auf eine Weise gebraucht, die der Artform 
[present participle] nicht zukommt.’ If he had followed this line of reasoning a 
bit further, he would have seen that the infinitive and the past participle are 
examples of inflection (they play syntactic roles that cannot be played by any 
one-morpheme form); that the present participle is an example of derivation (it 
always plays a role that can also be played by a one-morpheme adjective, as 
Glinz demonstrates on p. 237); and that therefore the present participle cannot 
be ranked along with the infinitive and the past participle as a non-finite verb 
form. 


4 It is of course true that Glinz’s analysis is ‘best’ largely by default. As far as I know, 
the only other two attempts at anything approaching a structural analysis were both 
written for use with American students: Leonard Bloomfield, First German book (1928), 
esp. 276-315; and, relying heavily on Bloomfield, William G. Moulton, Summary of German 
grammar, Dictionary of everyday usage: German-English, English-German 2.467-504, ed. by 
J.-Alan Pfeffer (1945). 
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Glinz’s difficulty, of course, comes from the fact that he does not understand 
clearly the distinction between inflection and derivation. His reason for setting 
up present participles as a special verb form is the fact that they can be derived 
(with the suffix -end) from practically any verb, whereas other adjectives (in 
-lich or -bar, for example) can be derived from only a limited number of verbs. 
What he does not see is that this derivational fact merely establishes his present 
participle as a subclass of adjectives, not as a subclass of verbs. It would be 
equally senseless to set up ordinal numerals as a separate word class because they 
are all derived from cardinal numerals. On p. 297 Glinz very sensibly refuses to 
do just this; he calls them just plain adjectives—‘reine Begleitartwérter’. 

One thing that emerges with beautiful clarity from the pages of Glinz’s book 
is the unevenness of form classes in German (and in all Indo-European lan- 
guages?). We can make a division into (A) inflected words and (B) uninflected 
words or particles. Inflected words can be further subdivided into (Al) verbs and 
(A2) substantives; and substantives, in turn, can be still further subdivided 
into (A2a) nouns and (A2b) noun-modifiers. This class (A) and its subclasses 
(Al), (A2a), and (A2b) are all ‘open classes’: they are unlimited in size. The 
entire class (B) of particles, on the other hand, is strictly limited in size: it has 
only a few hundred members. Furthermore, though we can subdivide particles 
into various function classes (adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions), the amount of 
class cleavage is so enormous that we can no longer set up ‘parts of speech’ 
based on both function anp form. We must assume that a language is a system, 
and we must try to analyze it as a system; but it turns out to be a system that is 
very fuzzy at the edges. As Glinz very picturesquely phrases it, language is 
‘kein vollkommenes Gebilde ..., sondern eine vielfach iiberarbeitete, stets wieder 
geanderte, aber nie ganz umgebaute, immer nur geflickte und notdiirftig ange- 
passte, sich in jedem Teilhaber etwas anders spiegelnde Gemeinschaftsschépfung 
der Menschen—eine Schépfung, die sich zwar bei aller ihrer Unvollkommenheit 
doch immer nach gewissen Ideal-Richtlinien formt, stets auf dem Wege ist zu 
einem klareren, folgerichtigeren Bau, und die doch dieses Ziel, nach dem sie 
ewig strebt, ewig nie erreicht’ (466-7). 

Although Glinz’s book is the nearest thing we have to a structural analysis of 
German, it suffers greatly from Glinz’s almost complete lack of acquaintance with 
modern structural methods. He confesses (476) that he knows nothing about 
intonation, even though he has to use it in his definition of the clause (74). His 
first definition of the word (‘die kleinste Einheit des Inhalts oder der Bedeutung’ 
—79) would seem to refer not to the word at all, but to the morpheme. His later 
decision to define the word by using ‘die iibliche Abgrenzung, wie sie uns durch 
die Schrift gegeben ist’ (81) is hardly acceptable in any serious linguistic study. 
Although he has sworn that he will base his analysis on form and function rather 
than on meaning, that old devil meaning creeps in again and again, particularly 
in the chapter on verb phrases. 

To have reached, under handicaps like these, results that are by and large 
acceptable to the structural linguist, it is obvious that Glinz must have developed 
independently at least some of the analytical techniques used by structuralists. 
He uses the substitution frame as one of his basic techniques, though he never 
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really exploits it to the full. He develops at least partially the concept of immedi- 
ate constituents. He uses the endocentric phrase, analyzed into head and at- 
tribute, though he never gets at the difference between this and the exocentric 
phrase. And he makes skillful use of the principle of minimal contrast to find out 
which syntactic features are meaningfully significant and which are not. 

In terms of results achieved, structural linguists will be able to learn a great 
deal from Glinz. In terms of methodology, Glinz could have learned a great deal 
from structural linguists. The tragedy of his working in such scientific isolation 
is all the greater because of the impression one gets, again and again, that he 
would have grasped eagerly at the analytical techniques developed (in this 
country especially) during the last twenty years. In the very period when Glinz 
was working on his book (February 1942 to July 1948), there appeared in the 
pages of LaNauaGE alone at least a dozen articles which would certainly have 
interested him—from Harris’s Morpheme alternants in linguistic analysis (1942) 
through Nida’s The analysis of grammatical constituents (1948). Even aside 
from these more recent contributions, he would have gained enormously from 
an acquaintance with Bloomfield’s Language (1933). The fact that Glinz did not 
know of any of these works is our loss as much as his.® 

Glinz’s book, then, is not nearly as good as it could have been. In one sense, 
we must condemn him for thus working under self-imposed handicaps. In another 
sense, however, we cannot help being filled with admiration as we watch him 
struggling against these handicaps and largely overcoming them. He has pro- 
duced a work of genuine importance, and for that we must be grateful. 


Ancient and mediaeval grammatical theory in Europe, with particular reference 
to modern linguistic doctrine. By R. H. Rosrns. Pp. 104. London: G. Bell & 
Sons Ltd., 1951. 


Reviewed by Henry M. Hornieswa.p, University of Pennsylvania 


The four chapters of this little book present grammatical theory among the 
Greeks, grammatical theory among the Romans, medieval grammatical theory, 
and a conclusion. One can well imagine that the series of lectures on which it was 
based (in the English Department of Birkbeck College) was very effective. 
Robins writes clearly, with a skillful use of repetition and an easy ability to keep 
the main lines of his argument in focus; and since he is guided by a thorough 
knowledge of current linguistics, his report on grammar in the Western world 
holds an interest to the linguist which such authors as Lersch (1841) and Stein- 
thal (1863) cannot offer. For data Robins naturally relies on these and other sec- 
ondary sources; but the emphasis ‘on those points that are relevant to linguistic 
and grammatical theory at the present time’ (v) is his own, except that in the 


§ Glinz seems also not to know George O. Curme, A grammar of the German language 
(2nd ed., New York, 1922; 7th printing 1952), despite the fact that it is the only full de- 
scriptive grammar of German ever written. This is all the more surprising since Curme’s 
classic is regularly cited in the standard German handbooks. Cf. Otto Behaghel, eschichte 
der deutschen Sprache® 3 (1928); Carl Karstien, Historische deutsche Grammatik 1.xxvi 
(1939); Adolf Bach, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache‘ 212 (1949); Paul-Stolte, Kurze deutsche 
Grammatik? 43 (1951). 
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foreword he refers to an apparently unpublished Cambridge thesis by W. 8. 
Allen on linguistic problems and their treatment in antiquity. 

As a matter of fact the author is concerned less with what the ancient and 
medieval grammarians thought and how they came to think as they did, than 
with the extent to which their achievements anticipate present-day doctrine. 
This explains what would otherwise be remarkable omissions; the school of Per- 
gamon, for instance, is nowhere mentioned, nor is the role of Remmius Palaemon 
at Rome (58) in supplanting Pergamenian with Alexandrian grammar. Medieval 
grammar is represented by Atlfric, Peter Helias, Alexander of Villedieu, the vari- 
ous writers De Modis Significandi, and little else; the nominalists, anti-peripatetic 
movements, and the like are hardly touched upon. Robins’ position is one in 
which he must make value judgments, or at least must decide how far a given 
figure in history appears to have veered from the linear development of progress 
that leads up to our own day. If we accept the same position, we find that the 
judgments are well considered. There may be disagreement on matters of empha- 
sis, or some reservations with regard to statements which have been made too 
sweeping in order to keep the main line of reasoning clear to the audience. 
When the author praises the Greeks for developing grammatical specuiation 
without the benefit of extensive contact with other languages (6), one thinks 
of the possibility that the Stoic classification of verb tenses, with its unexpected 
subtlety (35), was the contribution of Zeno himself, whose mother tongue was 
Phoenician. On the whole, however, Robins is quite right in attributing the 
beginnings of grammar to ‘the natural curiosity of the early Greek thinkers’ (6). 
In fact, the Greeks are less guilty than he seems to think of lapsing from a strictly 
theoretical attitude toward language. It is true that our normative grammar, or 
rather the confusion between the task of describing a language and that of trying 
to make speakers change their speech, is unscientific and prescientific, and that 
its roots go back into the past (some of Robins’ medieval material makes that 
very clear); but in antiquity it was hardly conspicuous before the period of the 
Atticistic movement, about the beginning of our era. Far more obvious than the 
seam between normative or utilitarian rhetoric and pure logic is the seam be- 
tween pure logic and the kind of antiquarian activity which we associate with 
Alexandria. Though both can be found side by side at an early time, organic 
consistency was never quite achieved. In a way, the ancient dualism is reflected 
in our inveterate tendency to look upon phonology (the descendant of anti- 
quarian concern with spellings, meter, and so on) and grammar in the narrower, 
quasi-logical sense of the word as two fields that profoundly differ in kind (93, 
with a different slant). 

The author’s approach is modified by an earnest endeavor to relate ‘the study 
of grammar to its wider context in the intellectual climate of the times’ (vi), but 
his dominant interest constantly takes him in the opposite direction. It is perhaps 
a little doubtful whether even the descriptive linguist (let alone the historian of 
ideas) fully shares this interest. Rightly or wrongly he may well take the position 
of the Arab conqueror: if the books of the infidels agree with the Koran, they are 
not needed; if they disagree, they are evil; so let them be burned. What is more, 
if the history of grammar is presented to the present-day worker in the field as a 
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collection of errors and truths from his point of view, he will be suspicious of 
truths found mixed with so much patent error. Natural scientists today are not 
all interested in the history of their disciplines; but those who are show just as 
much concern for conceptions that were later abandoned as for achievements 
that have remained. Nothing could be more revealing than to compare Robins’ 
comment on a certain passage in Quintilian (1st century A.D.) with that of Jacob 
Wackernagel (Vorlesungen iiber Syntax 19 f.) on the same passage. Quintilian 
argues for a seventh case in Latin, and for a fifth in Greek, on the ground that 
Latin ablative and Greek dative forms often have a special instrumental meaning. 
To Wackernagel this is a remarkable achievement in that it anticipates one of the 
results of modern comparative grammar, to the effect that the ancestor of both 
languages once had a separate, formally characterized instrumental case, which 
fell together with the dative-locative in Greek, and with the ablative-locative in 
Latin. To Robins it is a fall from grace, in that Quintilian introduces without 
warrant a semantic criterion into an otherwise fairly consistent formal classifi- 
cation (59 f.). No doubt Wackernagel’s praise is undeserved, while Robins’ 
criticism would certainly be appropriate if Quintilian were writing now. Quite 
possibly it is just even if one takes into account the standards of Quintilian’s 
own time; but the general orientation of Robins’ work somewhat obscures this. 
At. another point (82 f.) Siger of Courtrai (ca. 1300 A.D.) is said to have antici- 
pated de Saussure’s theory of the linguistic sign, with the added remark that 
‘the purely philosophical implications of this [viz. Siger’s formulation] need not 
trouble us.’ Granting that the resemblance is striking, it suggests that there is 
more point in looking for unconscious dependence of modern scholars on early 
speculation than in identifying instances of anticipation. That the celebrated 
pair signifiant—signifié reads like a translation of the Stoics’ cnuatvor—onuarvdpuevov 
(mentioned on p. 26, with the accent to be corrected) is perhaps an asset for the 
Greeks, but more probably merely a liability for modern linguistics. Without 
imagery .of this kind, so dear to the more popular forms of philosophizing in 
the West through the ages, it might have been easier to come to a linguistically 
satisfactory concept of meaning. According to the Ionian physicians, speech 
sounds are influenced by climate, a theory that made good sense beside the other 
assumptions in their philosophy of nature. Men like Collitz and Prokosch might 
have been somewhat more cautious in mistaking the familiarity of this motif for 
self-evidence if they had been aware of its explicit history. 

It would be folly to blame Robins for doing what he has chosen to do (and has 
done excellently) instead of trying to write the real history of Western grammar 
from the Greek beginnings to the Renaissance. There are many reasons why 
this cannot be done at present: one, of course, lies in the recent history of lin- 
guistics itself, which has just begun to make possible an infinitely more detached 
attitude toward its earlier past than was conceivable when Lersch and Steinthal 
wrote; other factors are the sheer amount of historical research (e.g. on Varro, on 
the Middle Ages) that waits to be interpreted, and finally the stimulation emanat- 
ing from the history of science and the history of ideas as now understood. 
Pending that, we may be grateful to have Robins’ informative little work. 


x 
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Beitraége zur Etruskologie: I. Silbenpunktierung und Silbenbildung im Alt- 
etruskischen. By Frieprico Storry. (Bibliothek der allgemeinen Sprach- 
wissenschaft; 3. Reihe: Darstellungen und Untersuchungen aus einzelnen 
Sprachen.) Pp. xvi, 207. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1952. 


Reviewed by Henry M. HorEnicswa.p, University of Pennsylvania 


In certain early Etruscan inscriptions, the letters are often accompanied by 
dot-like marks. The practice is also known elsewhere in ancient Italy, notably 
in the Venetic area, where it must have spread from the Etruscans along with 
the alphabet itself. The dots are clearly not word separators (those inscriptions 
normally lack the word-dividing punctuation which became so common in 
Latin): they mark word-initial vowels and syllable-final consonant groups or 
consonants. This at least was Deecke’s and Thurneysen’s interpretation of the 
Venetic inscriptions sixty years ago, when the remaining evidence was virtually 
unknown. Conway refused to accept it; but now, after Vetter’s thorough re- 
examination of the whole matter in the light of the increased material, no serious 
doubt is possible any longer. One must only ask why such a system should have 
developed in the history of the script, and what, if anything, it teaches us with 
regard to the sounds of the languages represented. 

In spite of Slotty’s argument (62 ff.), it still looks as though the syllabic 
puncts were relics of pre-alphabetic writing. Kretschmer, in an article unknown 
to Slotty,! thinks of an old system evolved in Crete and the Near East long 
before the so-called invention of the vowel signs by the Greeks; he points to the 
virama of the Indic alphabets not as a parallel but as a descendant, and to many 
features in the history of the Semitic scripts. Perhaps not many Semitic scholars 
will follow him in this. The more conservative view connects the syllabic dots in 
Italy with a hypothetical syllabary, perhaps of Minoan extraction, used (one 
would have to think) by the Etruscans before they received the Greek alphabet. 
The dots were kept for some time even after they were no longer needed, either 
from sheer inertia, or more probably because they had a function in the teaching 
and learning of literacy. For the Veneti at least, according to Beeler,’ this is 
plausible; and it was there that syllabic punctuation continued in existence, 
while it was soon given up in Etruria and Campania. It is true that the very 
oldest Etruscan inscriptions do not show it, but this does not prove it an innova- 
tion rather than a relic. Of the eleven inscriptions listed as oldest by Ducati 
(Etruria antica 66 f.), only four, three of them extremely short, come from a site 
where so far as we can tell it was at any time in regular use (Caere). If we know 
anything about the alphabet in early Italy it is that local differences at the begin- 
ning were far greater than later, and that every town, certainly every region, 
had its own epichoric script. From this, many scholars have argued that the 
Etruscans acquired the art of writing in small groups before they settled in their 
historic seats. By and large, then, in those localities where syllabic punctuation 
exists at all, it is the oldest inscriptions that tend to show it. Absolute neatness 


1 Minos 1.7 ff. (1951). 
2 The Venetic language 11 (1949). 
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cannot be expected, because—unlike the Veneti—the Etruscans apparently did 
not consider the puncts an integral part of spelling: even at one place in one 
period, marked and unmarked texts are mingled. What is more serious is that 
there is no direct evidence for a syllabary in Italy, nor for the use of punctuation 
in the only syllabary known in the Mediterranean, the Cyprian. Still it is worth 
pointing out, as this reviewer has done elsewhere,* the rather specific resemblances 
between the kind of syllabic script one would reconstruct from Etruscan syllabic 
punctuation and the kind of script that the Cyprian syllabary actually was. 
Syllable-final consonants and consonant groups are dotted in Etruscan; in 
Cyprian they can only be written with signs that stand primarily for consonant 
plus vowel (e). In other words, Cyprian could use a viréma or minus-vowel 
mark of some kind. Syllable-initial consonant groups (in the clearest case word- 
initial) are not marked in Etruscan; in Cyprian there are special signs for some 
though by no means all such groups. J. F. Daniel thought that at least one of 
them (sdo) might be pre-classical, i.e. go back toward if not into Minoan times 
(but see below). Word-initial vowels are, on the whole, marked in Etruscan; 
the Cyprian signs for vowels without consonants seem to have been secondary 
inventions. This would point to the use of (say) dotted ve for u on the precise 
analogy of dotted ¢e for t. The sequence 7a is in archaic Etruscan often written 
iia; in neither case is a dotted (as one might expect it to be in 7a with true hiatus, 
parallel to word-initial a); in Cyprus the special signs ya, ye are used after the 
-i signs (1, pi, si, etc.), a practice which may be responsible for the ua spellings 
on the alphabetic (not syllabary!) records of nearby Pamphylia. Of course this 
is not to suggest that the hypothetical Etruscan syllabary was derived from 
Cyprus. Both may reflect some common post-Minoan model. 

On the other hand, it may all be a mirage. It is a curious fact that initial 7 is 
dotted only in southern Etruria (i.e. in Vei, Caere, and a few scattered instances 
elsewhere in the extreme South) and in the Venetic script; in Campania it is un- 
marked (86 f.). Slotty suggests that the omission served the purpose of word 
division in a roundabout way: since the diphthongs like az at the end or within 
a syllable have their 7 (a consonant for the effects of the rule) dotted, an 7 not so 
characterized would indicate syllabic value, hence the beginning of a new word 
after a final vowel. The need would arise only for 7-, not for a and e, and not for 
u, since the diphthong is always spelled av (with dotted digamma), never au. 
This use would have spread to position after word-final, therefore syllable-final, 
and so to dotted consonants where no such marking was needed. As Slotty 
presents it, this seems a very narrow base to support his argument, but the argu- 
ment is much stronger than he seems to know: it holds not only for. word-initial 
syllabic 7 (i.e. historically a y-sign without its inherent vowel?) but also for the. 
word-initial consonant clusters (st- etc.) the first members of which remain 
mysteriously without puncts. There is only the small discrepancy of locality. 
We must assume that the invention at first affected the ordinary consonants, 
while «1 was added in Campania after colonization. Whether the near-lack of 
initial non-syllabic 7 in Etruscan (which Slotty hardly succeeds in denying) has 
something to do with all this, too, need not be discussed here (166 ff.). If Slotty 


~ 3 AJA 56.174 (1952). 
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is right, and if we are right in extending his train of thought, the existence in the 
Cyprian syllabary of a few signs for sd plus vowel and ks plus vowel may be only 
a coincidence. It is somewhat suspect anyway, because these two clusters are 
precisely the ones for which there happen to be special characters (zeta, xei) in 
the Greek alphabets. Perhaps we have here no more than a late effect of Greek 
alphabetic writing on the Cyprian syllabary. 

Cyprus or no, there is still every reason to regard syllabic punctuation as a 
fossil. In Beeler’s words,‘ it is ‘of some service ... in the division of words ... But 
even here the punctation is not generally useful, for it is of no value, for instance, 
when one word ends with a consonant and the next begins with one, and when 
the preceding words ends with a vowel and the following begins with a consonant 
... In respects other than that of word division the Venetic puncts indicate nothing 
which is not already obvious ... It is evident, then, that such a system was in- 
vented neither for Venetic nor for Etruscan.’ Slotty takes a completely different 
view. As reported above, he believes that syllabic punctuation was invented in 
(southern) Etruria around 550 and kept in use for about a hundred years for the 
express purpose of recording the boundaries of chest-pulse syllables in spoken 
Etruscan. In his opinion the Etruscans were led to this unique achievement by 
a change in the nature of the stress accent, which became strongly word-initial 
in the 6th century; ‘such an accentuation has a secondary accent on the third 
syllable as a natural result. Such an accentuation cannot but stimulate and en- 
hance the feeling for rhythm to an extraordinary degree. And in my opinion it 
is this increased feeling for the rhythmic nature of the sentence that results 
in the marking of the syllables as rhythmic entities’ (65). A century later, syncope 
of vowels catches up with the strong initial stress, the rhythm of the sentence 
collapses, and syllable boundaries are no longer marked. We, too, have an 
experience of the crests and troughs of breath pressure in our respective native 
languages, but it is not sufficiently strong to make us express it in writing. The 
Etruscans are credited with a fine ear and with strong rhythmic feeling, the latter 
evident also in the representations of dancers on the walls of the Tarquinia 
tombs (64). 

This is no more credible than was Conway’s notion of the Venetic punctation as 
a system of word accentuation. As a rule, speakers use the available alphabetic 
resources to render the distinctive sound features of their language as best they 
can. In the Western tradition entire areas of distinctive sound feature, such as 
stress and pitch, have remained all but neglected, owing mainly to the historical 
accident which gave us procedures to write consonant and even vowel segments 
but little more. Nondistinctive features may occasionally be committed to 
writing where symbols are available, though even for that really good examples 
are doubtful. But only phoneticians invent devices to write down matters as 
automatic (even for Slotty, or he would not claim to know just where to expect 
the dots) and as elusive (perhaps also as ill-defined both phonetically and 
phonemically) as chest-pulse troughs. Can a single graphic development even 
remotely approaching such a feat be found anywhere in history? And if the 
Etruscans had really chosen to adorn their pottery with phonetic recordings of 


4 Op.cit. 12 f. 
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this sort, would they not have invented a simpler system than one which required 
them to mark, for example, all the members of a syllable-final consonant group 
with dots? The chances are that syllabic punctuation no more renders anything 
phonologically significant that might be called a syllable than does the aksara of 
the Indic alphabets: there, a sequence such as arta is, graphically speaking, a rta, 
whereas the syllable boundary—as suggested by such factors as accent distribu- 
tion, prosody (in meter), and no doubt also the chest-pulse boundary if it can be 
located—lies after the r. On a Campano-Etruscan bow! the name maifinas (58) 
has dots at the 7, the f,5 the 1, and the s; this tells us, possibly, how the scribes 
handled a difficult sequence in which the last syllable (in the canonic sense) 
began undisputably with n, but where there was no precedent for the remainder 
of the word (accumulations of consonants of this type being the result of vowel 
syncope and still infrequent in punctated inscriptions). It certainly does not 
tell us anything about the chest pulses in its pronunciation. 

Aside from this theory, Slotty’s book is a marvelous contribution to Italic 
epigraphy. His material for Etruria and Campania is as complete as anyone could 
make it, and is based on new readings both by himself and by Vetter. Other sites 
are excluded, and wisely so, from the treatment. The inscriptions are trans- 
literated with full critical apparatus, including Vetter’s valuable new reading 
of the Capua tablet, one of the longest Etruscan texts. Various types of syllabifi- 
cation, linguistic or graphic, are discussed, with the interesting result that the 
Capua tablet tends to treat certain consonant groups as straddling the boundary 
where other texts, in Slotty’s opinion less conservative because less formal, 
treat them as syllable-initial—a trend which, if it really reflects a difference in 
pronunciation, would parallel the correptio Attica in Greek prosody. By all odds 
the most valuable part of the work is the second, consisting of twelve excursus, 
among which there is a thorough presentation of new facts on word division 
implied in the syllable marks, and a word list for the Capua tablet. There could 
be endless discussion of individual readings and other epigraphic detail, mostly 
in a spirit of agreement and admiration. This is an excellent and most 
important book. 


Morphologische Neuerungen im altindischen Verbalsystem. By M. LEUMANN. 
(Mededelingen der Koninklijke nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afd. Letterkunde, NR Vol. 15, No. 3.) Pp. 51. Amsterdam: N.V. Noord- 
Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1952. 


Reviewed by Louts REnovu, Sorbonne and Yale University 


The time is past when one could hope to use Indo-European to explain many 
developments peculiar to the historical period; today innovations are considered 
more important than survivals. Such is the case with the r-endings in Indo- 
Iranian, especially in Vedic, which have evolved in a manner altogether different 
from other Indo-European languages. Leumann is right in trying to determine, 
for every particular case, the morphological environment—to reason in terms of 
the general system to which all these endings are tributaries. The field is happily 
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5 The dotted f need by no means be a ‘mistake’, as Slotty thinks. 
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chosen to illustrate the unusual fluidity of the language in the Vedic stage: many 
formations were roughed out, tentatively expressed, or abolished, whose starting- 
point we cannot reconstruct without a careful examination of all parallel struc- 
tures. Thus Leumann is right in saying that the ending -ran developed from 
asgeran and aduhran; these forms again are connected with Sere and duhre, and 
farther with the 3d sg. Saye and duhe, which came to be involved in the domain of 
the perfect for reasons satisfactorily explained by the author. This -ran is nothing 
more than a normalization of -ra; but the alternative form -ram is a phonetic 
deviant of -ran, starting from asrgram. In the sigmatic aorist, the extension of 
-ur is correctly interpreted in connection with the paradigm dsa/dsur. (Inciden- 
tally, the Ist sg. dsa beside dsam is assigned—perhaps too boldly—to the im- 
perfect, and is joined to Hom. ja.) Leumann is equally right in rejecting the 
conception of perfects in -ur without reduplication (except of course for vidur); 
thus, he convincingly analyzes mandur as resting on a weak stem mam-d- corre- 
sponding to the strong stem mamad-. 

The latter and shorter part of the booklet deals with certain other problems 
of Vedic morphology: the origin of the ‘precative’; the origin of the -s7s-aorist; 
the prototypes of the desiderative (where Leumann sees, in the relation of the 
present stem dad- to the desiderative ditsati, the model for the extension of the 
type pitsati, mitsati, etc.); and finally the dependence‘of the -sa-aorist on the 
-s-aorist, concerning which Leumann clarifies Wackernagel’s views by noting 
the importance of the form adhuksata, which was fundamentally ambiguous. 

The entire demonstration is managed with profound knowledge and penetrat- 
ing insight. 


Remarques sur la place du verbe dans la phrase active et moyenne en langue 
sanscrite. By J. Gonna. Pp. 86. Utrecht: A. Oosthoek, 1952. 


Reviewed by Louis REnov, Sorbonne and Yale University 


Studies of word order have been less numerous in the domain of Sanskrit than 
in that of other Indo-European languages. Probably it is the prevalence of 
poetical texts that has hampered research, since workers may have feared that 
such investigations would have no precise result. The Dutch scholar Gonda, 
who has already rendered so many services to Sanskrit grammar, did not hesitate 
to face the difficulty. The book before us, based on extensive selections from the 
Rgveda to the Rajatarangini, not only does not avoid the use of metrical texts, 
but contends that they have much to teach us, even despite their apparent 
freedom and irregularity of order. 

Gonda’s study of course confirms our knowledge that the personal verb in 
Sanskrit is most commonly at the end of the sentence; but its tendency to occupy 
this position is opposed by others, so that it cannot be defined as normal without 
qualification. Position at the beginning of a phrase depends on the nature of 
the verb (for instance, if it is an imperative), or on the connection with a preceding 
phrase (for instance, if the phrase concerned is an apodosis), or on the nature of 
the phrase itself (for instance, if it is interrogative or ‘affective’). The most 
delicate problem is offered by the many instances where the verb is medial in 
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its phrase, and where we must first decide whether it is treated as a kind of 
enclitic. Gonda shows that medial position of the verb is attested principally 
where there is inversion of the subject (for instance, the epexegesis of a proper 
noun, of the type fad waca Gargyah), or where the phrase includes an enlarge- 
ment. He draws attention to subordinate clauses, in which (at least in prose) 
the final position of the verb is almost constant. 

The treatment of the Rgveda is perhaps too short. Probably the question needs 
to be examined in correlation with the place of the separate preverb, since the 
verb stands to this as a kind of satellite. 

In a very elaborate last chapter, Gonda takes up the whole problem anew 
from the Indo-European point of view. He concludes, with good reason, that 
most of the tendencies attested in Sanskrit are present also in the cognate lan- 
guages, in some of them in fact until their modern stages. It is true that the end 
position of the verb has been largely given up; but one of the aims of the present 
work is precisely to show how this development was foreshadowed in earlier 
times. Since Gonda has succeeded in escaping the subjective prejudices so com- 
mon in dealing with these elusive problems, his work generally carries conviction. 


La dialectologia griega como fuente para el estudio de las migraciones 
indoeuropeas en Grecia. By F. Ropricuez Aprapos. (Acta salmaticensia: 
Filosofia y letras, Vol. 5, No. 3.) Pp. 73. Universidad de Salamanca, 1952. 


Reviewed by Cart D. Buck, University of Chicago 


The author first reviews the opinions of linguists and historians on the subject 
indicated by his title. (Among these, the present reviewer rates as a conservative, 
if not a pessimist.) The bulk of the work consists of a detailed discussion of the 
various isoglosses. They are the same that have been discussed by others. But the 
author believes that he is employing an improved, more rigorous method of 
evaluating them, by a classification into archaisms, innovations, and selections, 
and by the exclusion of all non-linguistic evidence. As to the last, few scholars 
are willing to ignore historical tradition when it fits in with the linguistic evidence 
so well as it does in the case of Thessalian and Boeotian. As-to the three classes, 
the fact is that in each of them there are some isoglosses that are significant and 
some that are not. Even agreement in archaisms, though in general they are 
less impressive than the innovations, does not lack significance when it lines up 
with other features, e.g. the persistence of the old diéwr: etc. vs. the innovating 
dldwor etc. In fact, in Thessalian and Boeotian, forms like diéwr: are—from the 
viewpoint of these dialects—innovations representing a West Greek overlay on an 
Aeolic foundation. Incidentally, the author has missed the most important 
discovery of recent decades, the appearance in the inscriptions unearthed at 
Cyrene of forms like raica, éxotca (nom. sg. fem. pple.) éupévoroe (dat. pl. pple.), 
agreeing with Lesbian raica etc. in the treatment of secondary medial vc, and so 
proving an Aeolic element in this Doric dialect—a striking match for the Lac. 
Ilohoway reflecting the pre-Doric form shown in Arc. Tocoway. The new Cyrenean 
_ inscriptions also show that the old view of reAecpopévres, repeated in the present 

‘book (61), as an example of the unthematic inflection of contract verbs, is wrong. 
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It is rather a phonetic matter, « from «o before vr, as shown by Aévrixos 
= Aedvrixos, and the 3d plural Doric future é«ripacévre. 

The author’s conclusions are summarized on pp. 67 ff. The last wave of migra- 
tion was that represented by the West Greek dialects. On this there is no dispute. 
‘Of the early waves, the priority of the Ionic is assumed without reservation. 
Actually this is a not unlikely hypothesis, now widely favored; but the arguments 
for it are more historical than linguistic. There followed the waves which the 
author calls Aeolic, using this term in a wide sense to include what became 
Arcado-Cyprian (‘el primero de los dialectos eolicos, el arcadio-cypriota’). Here 
there is a real question of classification involved. Arcado-Cyprian has several 
striking characteristics in common with Aeolic, which indicate a prehistoric con- 
tiguity in the north, very probably antedating the invasion of Greece. There 
was no doubt some common development, but by no means complete unity; for 
Arcado-Cyprian lacks several of the most characteristic features of Aeolic, and 
moreover exhibits some features common to Attic-Ionic, as well as special traits 
of its own. If we classify the dialects as we actually find them, it is the part of 
realism to recognize among the older dialects three coordinate groups: Attic- 
Ionic, Aeolic, and Arcado-Cyprian. This is my view and that of many others. 

With all my reservations, I welcome this work as further evidence—added to 
Tovar’s article in Emerita for 1944—of a critical interest in the Greek dialects 
among Spanish scholars. 


Le cheval dans I’Iliade: Suivi d’un lexique du cheval chez Homére et d’un 
essai sur le cheval pré-homérique. By Epovarp DeLEBecque. (Etudes et 
commentaires, Vol. 9.) Pp. 251, offset. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1951. 


Reviewed by JosHua Wuatmovuas, Harvard University 


It appears that the word trros ‘horse’ occurs 417 times in the Iliad: 25 times in 
the singular, 16 in the dual, and all the rest in the plural. In the sense of ‘chariot’ 
it appears only in the dual and plural. Moreover, Homer’s heroes do not ride 
horses in the Iliad, unless in 10.513 (according to a dubious interpretation of that 
‘ine in a book of admitted peculiarity and demonstrable late composition), even 
if equitation, clearly mentioned only once in the Iliad (15.679) and that in a 
simile, was known to someone who had a hand in its composition at a com- 
paratively late date; even the ancient critics were aware of the difficulties both 
at 15.679 (Aristarchus) and in Book 10 as a whole (schol. T). The use of the 
simile is far from proof that the ‘poet’ had ‘seen horse-riding with his own eyes’ 
(Delebecque 76, cf. 112); a modern poet might invoke a comparison with life 
on the moon or on Mars, but he has never been there. 

The matter is trifling, and of no interest to linguists except those few who 
happen to be interested in the Homeric question. The only other topic touched 
upon by Delebecque that is likely to interest readers of LANGUAGE is what he 
calls the ‘pre-Homeric’ horse. It is clearly established that 'the horse was the 
chief means of locomotion by which the expansion of the early Indo-European 
languages was accomplished, and for this reason some Indo-Europeanists show 
as much interest as zoologists in the evolution and domestication of the horse. 
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Delebecque has a bibliography that runs to seventy-nine items, to which I can 
add from my own collections nine others: A. D. Fraser, The Greek cart-horse, 
Classical journal 39.447 (1936); A. Heiermeier, Westeuropdische Heimat und 
Namen des Pferdes, Padeia 6.357-75 (1951); M. Hilzheimer, Evolution of the 
domestic horse, Antiquity 9.133-9 (1935), followed by R. H. Lane, Waggons and 
their ancestors; A. Hérnschemeyer, Die Pferdezucht im klassischen Altertum 
(Diss. Giessen, 1929); E. Raucq, Contributions a la linguistique des noms 
d’animauz en indo-européen (Antwerp, 1939); A. Sakkas, Le cheval dans la Gréce 
antique (Paris, 1934); M. Wolff and D. Opitz, Jagd zu Pferde in der altorienta- 
lischen und klassischen Kunst, Archiv fir Ortentforschung 10.317-59 (1935-36); 
and above all Ridgeway’s Origin and influence of the thoroughbred horse (Cam- 
bridge, 1905). 

Greece proper is a poor country for horses; Thucydides noted the difficulty of 
feeding a large number of horses in Attica (7.27). There is only one word for horse 
in Greek, and it has features (the rough-breathing and the initial iota) which 
point to a non-Greek source. Contrast with this the variety of names recorded in 
western Europe: not only equus (and Epona, ebul-) but caballus, marcus and 
marca, mannus, ginnus, ueredus (-arius) and paraueredus, celdo, calliomarcus, 
all of which I cull from DAG. But by the date from which even the earliest 
recorded of these comes, the horse had been put to many other uses than drawing 
a chariot. As for marc-, limited to Germanic and Keltic among Indo-European 
languages, the Mongolian mori ‘horse’ is doubtless the same word. But which is 
borrowed from which? 


Gli antichi Italici, 2d ed. By Giacomo Devoro. (Collana storica, Vol. 29.) 
Pp. 356. Firenze: Valecchi Editore, 1951. 


Reviewed by JosHua WHatmouau, Harvard University 


Since this work, first published in 1929, has reached a second edition, it evi- 
dently has readers. Not that there is much new to be said, except by the arche- 
ologists, whose minds are changed too often to inspire much confidence in their 
opinions. Devoto, whose performance echoes his name, does indeed mention 
one new Umbrian inscription (38), but he seems not to know about another (see 
HSCP 50.89-93 [1939]). On the linguistic side he has kept abreast of new work 
in all its ramifications. For example, he cites with approval (134 n. 21) Bonfante’s 
view that the Latin system of personal names -is essentially Indo-European 
(Mélanges Marouzeau [1948]), a view advanced simultaneously by Pulgram 
(HSCP 58/9.163-87 [1948]); and (98 and n. 3) the view of Merlo, Holmes, and 
Pulgram (Lg. 25.247 [1949]) that sees Etruscan influence in ‘l’aspirazione floren- 
tina’. There is a good survey of work in the Italic field by Biichner and Hofmann, 
Lateinische Literatur und Sprache in der Forschung seit 1937 (Bern, 1951), who 
deal, like Devoto (very briefly, in his Chapter 7) with the problem of a native 
literature, a matter considered also by Bardon in his recent book La littérature 
latine inconnue (Paris, 1952), reviewed by me in a forthcoming number of the 
international journal Erasmus (Basel). 

~My Foundations of Roman Italy (London, 1937) also attempted to combine 
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the evidence of archeology, anthropology (chiefly physical), historical tradition, 
folklore, and language—subject always to adherence to a strict rule that they 
refer to the same people, in the same place, and at the same time. Reviews in 
archeological journals protested that too much attention was paid to linguistics; 
in linguistic journals that too much attention was paid to archeology—from 
which it may be concluded that the proportions were about right. But if I were 
writing that book now—and this is what I miss most in Devoto’s pages—I should 
attempt to apply the technique of social anthropology, especially the search for a 
cultural pattern as a correlate of the linguistic, along the lines of the discussions 
at the Linguistic Institute last summer in Bloomington, which proved so fruitful. 
Nothing of this appears in Devoto’s Gli antichi Italict. 

Devoto moreover interprets /talic in the strictest sense. But even the Italici 
of the archeologists are not precisely the Italici of language. Both disciplines 
exclude Latin, and everything that Conway and I called ‘Prae-Italic’. Further, 
Devoto holds the hypothesis, by no means universally accepted, that the two 
subdivisions of what is commonly called Italic, namely Latin-Faliscan and Osco- 
Umbrian, are somewhat distantly related. As for Italo-Keltic, a unity still main- 
tained by Ernout in the most recent edition (1951) of his and Meillet’s Latin 
etymological dictionary, it naturally finds no place. Instead we have the dubious 
archeological concept of ‘Proto-Italici’; the ‘Proto-Kelts’ of Childe and. Pokorny 
are not, I think, even mentioned. It will be clear what I consider the chief weak- 
nesses of Devoto’s book. 

On the linguistic side, subject to the reservations already made, it is excellent. 
There is now general agreement about the interpretation of Italic texts and 
Devoto is an accurate and readable reporter, with enough originality to stimu- 
late, but not so much as to shake the confidence of his readers. He has a sure 
command of his materials and he has devised an interesting plan for his book, 
which begins with an entertaining account of discovery, starting in 1456 when 
one Paolo di Gregorio Scano was bargaining with representatives of Gubbio for 
the purchase of the Iguvine Tables, at least the seven surviving out of the nine 
that had come to light in 1444. Then the position of the Italic dialects is dis- 
cussed in relation to Indo-European and to their neighbors in ancient Italy. 
Once the ‘Proto-Italici’ are disposed of, we take up in succession the historical 
Italici, their expansion, the Italic documents and their alphabets, art, culture, 
religion, political institutions, and the part they played vis-a-vis Rome, ending 
with the Social War (91-88 B.c.). Had the ‘Socii’ been victors in that fierce con- 
test, the Romance world would now be speaking languages descended not from 
Latin, but from Oscan (perhaps rather North Oscan). Even six years later, when 
the Samnites were thrust back at the battle of the Colline gate, hatred of Rome 
still raged. The weapons and armor of the Samnites engaged in that bloody battle 
show a high quality of artistry that reveals the central Italic tribes no inferiors 
of the Romans in material civilization. A thoroughgoing excavation of the Italic 
capital of Corfinium, and of its vicinity, whenever it is made, is likely to be re- 
warding—even dialect inscriptions may lie not far below the surface. 

A few details. 13: Grecchio is the accepted spelling. 42: Greek -v7- is not the 
representative of n but of ona, or, according to recent theory, of the reduced 
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grade of en-eH; (e.g. xaciyynros, cf. yevérwp). 47: The vocable pur- ‘fire’ is not 
unknown to Latin, for purgare is ‘purify with fire’ in the first place. 50: If Beeler 
is right about the proper classification of Venetic, and I think that he is, then the 
testimony of that dialect greatly strengthens the interpretation of the inscrip- 
tions of the Val Camonica as Latinian (Proto-Latin?), not Italic. 69: Footnotes 
18 and 19 are badly pied. 72: Another view of Lat. sepelis would appeal to 
Lepontic pala, if not to Umbrian pelsa-, for Vedic Sanskrit saparydti means not 
‘inter’, but ‘honor’. 118: For Umbrian casilos compare the Lepontic personal 
name kasilos, PID 327. 129: The ethnicon Aegqut, in view of the Greek spellings 
quoted by Devoto, and of the local names Aecae (Daunii), if not Aecus Tuticus, 
may be presumed to have -ky-, not q*. 151: Read Athenaeum (not -aeun). 
177. The Oscan efiuns-inscriptions find a remarkable parallel in certain Latin 
inscriptions of the Rhineland, which I expect to discuss in a later number of 
this journal. 222: Devoto, if I understand him aright, appears to count the 
Oscan divine epithet fragitit (Cumae) a variant of flagiué (Capua); I agree; 
Hofmann (LEW? 510 s.v. flagré) would set up *bhereg- beside *bheleg- from 
*bher- and *bhel- (of identical meaning). That the initial cluster fl- was unstable 
in Oscan is clear from fiwusasiats beside fluusat at Agnone; Umbrian had no forms 
with fl- at all. 

An Oscan text that has given much trouble is the memnim-curse from Capua, 
ID 131. The rule is that o-stems have nom. sg. -8, acc. sg. -tim; but jo-stems have 
nom. sg. -is in the praenomina, -iis in the gentilicia, yet acc. sg. -im (praenomina) 
and -iium (gentilicia). Whatever the reason for this variation may be (the best 
explanation is that given in JD 2.470-2), the distinction between praenomina 
and gentile names is clear. Hence the only way to interpret JD 131 is to adhere 
to the rule and to bring together the pairs of names (e.g. plasis uppiis, bivellis 
helleviis, and so on throughout the text) which were separated by the composer 
of the curse, presumably for magical purposes. Then, in line 7 luvkis and uhtavis 
are two separate persons (Lucius and Octavius) and pittad is construed twice over, 
i.e. with each in turn. In this way good sense is obtained without violation of 
grammar. 


Le lingue dell’Italia antica oltre il latino, con due carte geolinguistiche ed 
una tavola degli alfabeti. By Virrore Pisant. (Manuale storico della lingua 
latina, Vol. 4.) Pp. xvii, 354, with folding —_ and two maps in pocket. 
Torino: Rosenberg & Sellier, 1953. 


Reviewed by JosHua WuatmouaH, Harvard University 


The copy which I am reviewing was posted on 16 December 1952; the preface ~ 


is dated 4 November 1951; the publisher’s date 1953 is therefore bogus. The two 
maps, usefully placed under a flap, are marked, truthfully enough, Carta lin- 
guistica dell’Italia antica I and ... II; they give the dialects, tribes, some regional 
names (including the bastard Bruttium), and provenances of inscriptions; the 
high-falutin ‘geolinguistica’ label of the title page (what else can a language map 
be?) gives out an unpleasant echo of ‘geopolitics’ that would have been better 
avoided. The two tables of alphabets are pirated, with hardly any change and with 
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no acknowledgment whatever, from PID and ID. The book shows little more 
originality elsewhere, except when it shows too much, e.g. by inventing a second 
edition of Buck’s Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, fathered upon a publisher in 
Chicago, 1933. What the author has done is to skim the cream off von Planta, 
Conway, Buck, Whatmough, Devoto. Thus he gets both Italic and Prae-Italic, 
as well as some Etruscan, under one cover. There is a brief sketch of the grammar 
of each dialect, a translation into Latin, full commentary to each text, and 
alphabetical indexes of the words discussed. 

The best compilation for use with students was Hermann Jacobsohn’s 
Altitalische Inschriften, now out of print (Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte, Vol. 57; 
Bonn, 1910; anastatic reprint, Berlin, 1927). Too much help, and in particular 
translations, should not be given to students. Pisani gives both. The merit of his 
compilations is that, like Jacobsohn’s, it covers the entire area of ancient Italy. 

P. xiv: I know a G. 8. Conway, the son of R.S., but no C. 8.; add Dialectorum 
italicarum exempla selecta, also by R. S. Conway (Cambridge, England, 1899). 
The worst of dating 1953 a book that you wrote two years earlier is that you are 
left with the second edition of Ernout and Meillet instead of the two-volume 
third edition of 1951. xv: Lindsay’s 1930 edition of Festus should have been 
identified as part of Volume 4 of the British Academy’s Glossaria latina. 2: 
The reader who does not speak Italian is likely to be misled by the information 
given here on the pronunciation of OU z in the native alphabets. 3: When h is 
used as a mark of hiatus it is between unlike vowels, not ‘fra vocali’. 4: The 
bald assertion that p in eitipes is an unsuccessful attempt to write f rests upon an 
unsuccessful attempt to explain eitipes. 6: If Pakim stands for *Pakyom, how 
are we to account for Klwvattium? Samprasarana does not take place before -m, 
or even syncope (O hiritim, U saluom). 7: The first syllable of ditviat hasi, not1; 
and the correct translation is diuinae, not Diae. As for pitstiat, the spelling seems 
to have been influenced by that of pithitit. 8: wesclis (Volscian) and ueselir 
(Umbrian) are poor evidence for Umbrian y- from I-. This critique could be 
easily continued page by page. Let these examples suffice. But I cannot refrain 
from commenting on the curious word known only from CJL 1 ed. 2, 1614 and 
Buck 40? (Pisani 31B). The correct reading is fancla, cf. Varro LL 5.137 fancla 
(HVp: phancla fG), to be compared with Sicel f4yxAov (PID 2.580) and Ligurian 
(?) daculum CGL 1.84, 91, Latin falz ‘sickle’, here sens. obsc. The curse invoked 
is priapism, a punishment to fit the presumed crime. 


Der Aufbau der Sprache. By Bruno Sneiu. Pp. 221. Hamburg: Claassen 
Verlag, 1952. 


Reviewed by WERNER Winter, University of Hamburg 


The author, a well-known classical scholar witha keen interest in the philosophy 
of language and in general linguistics, tries to show that the whole structure 
of a language is determined by Biihler’s three categories of linguistic function: 
Auslésung, Kundgabe, Darstellung, which Snell calls ‘Wirkungs-, Ausdrucks-, 
Darstellungsfunktion’. To prove his thesis, he goes even farther than Junker— 
Streitberg Festschrift 14 (1924)—in coordinating forms and grammatical cate- 
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gories with these basic functions. The book as a whole is highly interesting, less 
for new insights in problems of detail than for its pervading attitude. Throughout 
the book one feels the author’s conviction that language, as a product and re- 
flection of mental processes, can be adequately understood only by the methods 
of Geisteswissenschaft. Thus, the book is to be taken primarily as an attempt to 
develop and apply such a method in the field of linguistics. 

A linguist who is accustomed to the positivist approach and therefore tends to 
suspect all philosophical, logistic, or artistic approaches to language will be 
shocked by many of the conclusions in Snell’s book. He will probably object first 
of all to the author’s limited materials; for Snell confines himself to the languages 
he knows best: Greek, Latin, and some languages of modern Europe. The reviewer 
does not feel that such a limitation is necessarily a shortcoming; it seems, rather, 
a necessary safeguard in performing the extremely subtle analysis on which to 
base conclusions about the mental categories reflected by those of grammar. 
It would, however, have been better if the author had claimed no more for the 
results of his investigation than that they apply to the languages actually dis- 
cussed, without risking conclusions about language in general. As a title, Der 
Aufbau unsERER Sprache would have been more realistic than the one chosen. 
In defining the elements which he finds in the languages discussed as 
‘Urphainomene’, the author tacitly assumes something like a universal parallelism, 
or even uniformity, in human thought; but a study of more exotic languages would 
have shown him clearly that patterns of thought are radically diverse throughout 
the world. 

The author’s coordination of grammatical categories with the basic functions 
is not always equally persuasive. Since he does not go so far as to ascribe to 
each category only a single basic function, but rather sees several at the same 
time with one or another predominant, his interpretations often seem highly 
subjective; but probably this is unavoidable as long as no method generally 
agreed upon is available. By the same token, objections to these interpretations 
will also often be just as subjective, and hence not always more convincing. 
Certain points in the author’s discussion, however, call forth objections for more 
tangible reasons. A few of these points will be mentioned here. 

The author ascribes to the phonemes (41) a primarily expressive value—that 
is, he correlates them with the second of Biihler’s functions. From the highly 
expressive character of some interjections, he infers (48) that in certain words 
the sounds have expressive values identical with those of the interjections in 
which they also occur. Now it is well known that attempts have been made, time 
and again, to abstract the meaning of a sound from certain words in which it 
occurs, and to use the apparent results of the analysis to detect hidden layers in 
poetical and other texts. Though some of these attempts do not lack a certain 
persuasiveness (the examples given by Snell are among the best), it can easily 
be shown that the apparent connotations of sounds are valid only, if at all, for one 
language at one particular time (cf. Snell’s examples, 50). One would therefore 
have preferred the author not to try a transfer of the rather vague results ob- 
tained for present-day German to languages like Latin and Greek (51, 53). It 
is hard to reconcile the scientist’s statement (50) that sound change is contradic- 
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tory to an overall system of sound symbolism, and the artist’s attempt to ascribe 
a certain meaning to some sounds (50 ff.): the reader is left with the uneasy feel- 
ing that the tendency to speculate is maintained in spite of the author’s awareness 
of its inadequacy. :, 

.Determining the value of sounds from their use in interjections seems at first 
glance much more reasonable; but even here one must object to the conclusions 
offered. Since the sounds of interjections often fall outside the normal phonemic 
pattern of a language, even those sounds of interjections that seem to be allo- 
phones of ordinary phonemes had better not be thus identified. Compare C. M. 
Doke’s distinction between normal grammatical phonetics and extranormal 
phonetics, A study in Lamba phonetics, Bantu studies 3.6 (1927). 

While sounds are said to be primarily expressive, words are correlated with 
the category of Darstellung (60 f.) and sentences with that of Wirkung (66). 
The latter attribution is partly based on the fact that the verb (which the author 
finds to be correlated with the category of Wirkung too, cf. 94) is regarded as the 
dominant factor in the sentence. Adjectives and nouns are related to the expres- 
sive and the descriptive functions respectively. In a similar way virtually all 
grammatical categories are fitted into the scheme. Sometimes it is obviously im- 
possible to avoid a rather arbitrary distribution; for instance, it is hard to see why 
imperative (110 f.) and aorist stems should be related to this same category of 
Wirkung, until one discovers that in the first case Wirkung istaken tomean ‘effect’, 
while in the second one it means ‘action’. 

Such criticisms of details could easily be continued. But one should not over- 
look the merits of Snell’s enterprise. Even if one cannot accept his conclusions 
as following strictly from the linguistic evidence, one may welcome his attempt 
to achieve an overall picture of his language as a reflection of thought, feeling, 
and will. It is granted that such an attempt cannot succeed without the detailed 
work of the linguists; but the latter must see, for their part, that their studies 
will fall apart into unrelated specialties unless they develop a philosophy to which 
they can relate their work and its results. 


Die Entwicklung neuer germanischer Kultursprachen von 1800 bis 1950. 
By Hernz Kuoss. (Schriftenreihe des Goethe-Instituts, Vol. 1.) Pp. 254. 
Miinchen: Pohl & Co., 1952. 


Reviewed by WERNER WINTER, University of Hamburg 


This is a book designed more for a public of interested laymen than for students 
of linguistics. But since it contains valuable information hard to find elsewhere, 
it seems, in spite of its obvious shortcomings, to deserve a review in this journal. 

Kloss explicitly states that his interests and intentions are those not of a 
linguist, but of a sociologist of language. What he wants is to describe and analyze 
the development: of a given idiom from the status of ‘dialect’ (in the popular, 
somewhat condescending sense) to that of an all-round ‘language of civiliza- 
tion’. He tries to establish criteria for determining the stage reached by a particu- 
lar idiom at a particular time, and to place various idioms in the system thus 
developed. 
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The chief merit of the book, as already stated, lies in its collection of data 
about a number of imperfectly known Germanic idioms, such as Saramacca and 
Beach-la-mar (accepting for the moment the author’s classification of these 
languages as Gerraanic), and inits outline of recent developments in others better 
known, such as Low German and Swiss German. The term ‘development’, of 
course, is to be taken in the sense mentioned above: toward the status of a full- 
fledged Schriftsprache. The author’s bibliography cannot be anything but selec- 
tive, particularly for the better known idioms; no one will blame him for not giving 
a full account of all the available information. 

There are certain points in which the author’s information seems to have been 
insufficient. Thus, the statement that the local Swiss German idiom is not used 
in church except in a few remote valleys is not correct: it has become quite 
customary to conduct evening services in the local ‘dialect’ (I have recently 
witnessed this in the city of Bern and in eastern St. Gallen); only the more 
formal Sunday morning service seems to be the domain of Schriftdeutsch. I can 
also testify to the use of the local idiom in the first grades at least of rural schools 
as late as 1949-50. Furthermore, Kloss should not have overlooked the part 
played by this idiom in daily newspapers. 

In the theoretical sections of the book we find some good observations about the 
popular use of the terms ‘dialect’ and ‘language’ (15 ff.). It is quite true that 
the social reputation of an idiom classifies it decisively in one category or the 
other. This goes even farther than the author thinks: the ‘linguistic uniqueness’ 
which he lists as the chief criterion for conferring the rank of ‘language’ upon 
an idiom plays a much smaller part than the irrational social point of view. Thus 
it is significant that again and again we find expressions like ‘Negro dialects’ and 
. Indonesian dialects’, relics from a time when it was felt that ‘such people’ could 

not possibly have ‘languages’. Although this irrational element is very strong in 
the popular use of these terms, the author of a sociological study need not aban- 
don the purely social classification altogether; but at least he ought not to mix 
popular terms with linguistic terms that are unfortunately homonymous. In a 
strict sense, the linguistic terms ‘language’ and ‘dialect’ express only varying 
degrees of similarity between two idioms. To ask whether the idiom X, taken by 
itself, ‘is’ a language or a dialect makes no sense; X can be called one or the 
other only in comparison with some second idiom Y. Even if Y is canonized as 
a lingua franca throughout an area that includes the area of X, this X cannot be 
labeled a dialect of Y unless the name Y is used as a cover term for a whole 
group of closely related, basically equal idioms including both X and Y. Further- 
more, if X is compared with a wholly dissimilar idiom Z, it is not correct to call 
X a dialect: compared with Z, X is another language, just as Y is another lan- 
guage. In such a framework there is no room for an evolutional and evaluative 
classification like the one used by Kloss. If one wants to pursue a study of this 
kind, it would seem better to refrain entirely from using the technical linguistic 
approach side-by-side with the popular social one. 

Among the author’s valuable contributions is his statement that the degree 
of development of a Schriftsprache is determined by the development of non- 
fictional prose. But such contributions are unfortunately often spoiled by his 
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rather dilettante elaborations concerning problems of linguistic theory. Kloss 
tries to deny the primacy of linguistic structure over vocabulary by ascribing 
structure to the nationality of the speaker and then assuming that what he 
considers the true intralinguistic parts of language—vocabulary, phonology, and 
morphology—are the only important ones. But such wanderings in an area where 
the author is obviously not at home scarcely impair the value of this book as a 
source of facts. As for the theories, one can accept only a part of them, and that 
part only within a non-linguistic frame. 

One last criticism: the author’s terminology is often poorly chosen. What is 
the use of a transcription Bietschlamar for Beach-la-mar (of which he writes, 
‘Zur Beibehaltung der schwerfalligen engl. Schreibweise besteht kein Anlass’!), 
or of the term Pennsilfaanisch? And words like umvolken or Angelamerikaner 
just sound odd. 


Reflexive und intransitive Verba im alteren Westgermanischen. By Lars 
HeErMopsson. Pp. 347. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 
1952. 


Reviewed by ALBERT Morey SturTEVANT, University of Kansas 


This monograph presents a complete picture of the syntactical development of 
reflexive and intransitive verbs in the early stages of the West Germanic dialects. 
The author has treated his subject from a comprehensive point of view, devoting 
an entire chapter to Gothic, with incidental references to Old Norse wherever the 
two dialects show a syntactical affinity in contradistinction to West Germanic. 
He has spared no pains in documenting his evidence. His conclusions are based 
strictly upon this evidence, and whenever the evidence is not convincing they 
are stated with scholarly caution. The whole work gives the impression of orderly 
arrangement, accuracy in details, clarity, originality, sound judgment, and 
enormous industry. The author’s main contribution is that he has here woven 
together the syntactical characteristics of these verbal types into one organic 
whole. Through this coordination Hermodsson substantiates his contention that 
some of the traditional theories regarding Germanic verbal syntax must be 
discarded, notably when the traditional viewpoint cannot satisfactorily explain 
certain syntactical phenomena in the West Germanic dialects. To provide a satis- 
factory method of exposition Hermodsson takes his point of departure from the 
Indo-European syntactical antecedents, tracing their survival in Germanic under 
the conditions imposed by secondary Germanic peculiarities—a coordination of 
historical evidence. 

The work is divided into eleven chapters: 1. Allgemeine Einleitung; 2. Zum 
Gotischen; 3. Zum Alt- und Mittelhochdeutschen; 4. Allgemeines zum Re- 
flexivum und Intransitivum im Nordwestgermanischen; 5. Zum Altsachsischen; 
6. Zum Altenglischen; 7. Zum Altfriesischen; 8. Zum Mittelniederlindischen; 9. 
Exkurs: Das Eindringen des reflexiven Pronomen sich ins Niederlindische; 
10. Zum Mittelniederdeutschen; 11. Zusammenfassung, Zitierte Literatur, Alpha- 
betisches Verzeichnis der behandelten Verba. 

The introductory chapter (13-82) gives a history of the terminology connected 


Si 
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with verbal syntax; an analysis of the verbal diatheses as determining the correct- 
ness of this terminology, with special reference to the passive and middle or 
medial usage; a discussion of the form of the reflexive pronoun and its syntactical 
relation to the verb, and of personal and non-personal reflexive verbs; a history 
of the terminology and definitions of the intransitive verb; an analysis of the 
syntactical nature of the intransitive verb; a discussion of verbs with double 
function, i.e. verbs used both transitively and intransitively. The introductory 
survey thus furnishes a basis for the author’s method of procedure in applying 
his principles concerning syntax to the West Germanic languages. This naturally 
involves much repetition in the following chapters where his principles are ap- 
plied, but the repetitions are justified so far as they clarify and coordinate the 
argument, as is attested by the indispensable cross references. Because of the 
vast scope of the survey I must confine myself to a discussion of a few salient 
features. 

In regard to the nan-verbs in Gothic, Hermodsson rightly regards these verbs 
not as genuine passives but as ‘mediale Verba’ (59). He does not tell us, however, 
that the nan-verbs have an inchoative sense (cf. Albert E. Egge, Inchoative or 
n-verbs in Gothic, AJP 7.38-45), nor does he mention the fact that they translate 
the Greek mediopassive only when this has a medial sense (cf. Braune, Gotische 
Grammatik’® §194). The difference between the diathesis of the medial and the 
passive voice he explains as follows (23): ‘Der Unterschied zwischen einem 
Vorgangsausdruck wie die Netze zerrissen, got. natja dishnupnodedun ... und 
einer Passivform wie die Netze wurden zerrissen erkennt man einfach daran, dass 
die letztere die Bedeutung des entsprechenden aktivischen Ausdrucks hat, 
“(jemand) zerriss die Netze”, wahrend die erstere Wendung nicht auf diese Weise 
wiederzugeben ist.’ This statement is of course true: the verb dishnupnodedun 
has an intransitive-medial sense since it denotes the act of ‘tearing apart’ without 
reference to any agent responsible for the act. But Hermodsson fails to state the 
fact that this agent (person or thing) may be IMPLIED in the context; cf. Luke 
5.6 jah pata taujandans galukun manageins fiske filu, swe natja dishnupnodedun 
ize ‘after they had done this, they caught (enclosed) a great multitude of fishes, 
so that their nets were torn apart’. In this passage it is clear that the reason why 
‘the nets Gor torn’ (inchoative) was that.there were so many fish in them; or in 
other words, ‘the fish’ represent the implied but unexpressed agent which caused 
the nets to get into this condition. It is just at this point, where medial and 
passive blend, that the two syntactical functions have not been clearly differ- 
entiated by those who construe the nan-verbs as passive. Hermodsson does not 
make clear this point of contact by a mere reference to it (29): ‘In Ausdriicken 
mit der Vorgangsbedeutung ist das Subjekt nicht mehr das regierende Glied, 
sondern geradezu dem Verbum untergeordnet. In diesem besonderen Zug liegt 
eine gewisse Ubereinstimmung mit dem Passivum.’ 

In regard to the restriction of the passive usage, Hermodsson says (24): ‘Im 
Passiv werden meistens gerade die Verba mit Tatigkeitsbedeutung gebraucht. 
Verba wie erhalten, bekommen werden nicht passivisch verwendet.’ Just exactly 
what is meant by ‘Verba wie erhalten, bekommen’ is not clear. Both these verbs 
have various senses, and both erhalten ‘to receive’ and bekommen ‘to get, receive’ 
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may be used in the passive voice, e.g. Jeden Tag werden vom Bibliotekar neue 
Biicher erhalten (bekommen). 

Very important is the discussion of the reflexive pronoun IE *se- *sye- and its 
congeners in the Germanic languages. As Hermodsson here points out (30), this 
‘pronoun was originally used in both an anastrophic and a reflexive function, 
but gradually the reflexive function superseded the others. Relics of this double 
usage are found in both Greek and Latin (31-2): in the Greek anastrophic 
airdv for the reflexive éavrdéy (é- < *se-), and in the Latin sé of a subordinate 
clause, referring to the subject of the principal clause, e.g. Caesar omnibus qui 
contra se arma tulerunt, ignovit. This original double function of the reflexive form 
survived in the Germanic languages: the Latin usage especially in Gothic and 
Old Norse (183), and the Greek usage especially in the ‘ingwaonisch’ dialects of 
West Germanic, where the personal pronoun was substituted for the reflexive 
and finally supplanted it (183-5). The author’s hypothesis seems well founded 
on historical evidence, and thus represents an advance.in research; for although 
scholars have noted the anomalous use of the reflexive pronoun in Germanic and 
the substitution of the personal anastrophic form (cf. Eng. him, himself, etc.) for 
the reflexive, they have never given a convincing reason for these syntactical and 
formal divergences. ; 

The discussion of the verbs with double function (60-82) has an important 
bearing upon the assumed omission of the reflexive pronoun as object of a transi- 
tive verb. Here the author points out that Proto-Indo-European must already 
have had intransitive verbs in which the medial diathesis could be expressed by 
the active form, so that the usual active form could express now the active and 
now the medial sense. According to Hermodsson this syntactical status survived 
in Germanic, especially in denominative jan-verbs, which were used with double 
function from the time that they were first formed. Such verbs the author calls 
‘detransitiv’, a term which differentiates them from those verbs which were 
primarily only intransitive. Detransitive verbs never had a reflexive object, and 
therefore the usual explanation that an object is omitted is erroneous; the so-called 
‘absolute’ usage of transitive verbs in an intransitive function represents a sur- 
vival of the original IE status, in which the active form could express the medial 
(intransitive) sense. The extension of the double function was favored by the 
congruence of the transitive and intransitive verbal forms; cf. NHG verderben 
‘to spoil, corrupt? < OHG farderbjan trans. and fardérban intr., MHG stillen 
‘to quiet’ < OHG stillén or stilljan trans. and stillén intrans. 

In the following chapters, the syntactical principles laid down in the intro- 
duction are applied to the Germanic languages. Each language is investigated 
according to uniform categories: A. Reflexive Verba, B. Verba mit Doppelfunk- 
tion. Under A there is a subcategory, Nicht persénliche Reflexiva, included only 
in the chapters devoted to Gothic and to Old and Middle High German, where 
the nonpersonal reflexive verb plays an especially important role. In the follow- 
ing discussion I shall confine myself to details, since the general principles in- 
volved have already been discussed above. 

In Chapter 2 (83-108), the author’s chief task is to determine the native Gothic 
syntactical usage. His method is to prove that the Gothic syntactical usage ex- 
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isted in the other Germanic languages if foreign influence cannot be assumed, 
thus eliminating the possibility of Greek or Latin influence upon the Gothic 
construction in question. The soundness of this method is illustrated when the 
Gothic verb apparently expresses a different diathesis from that of the Greek verh 
which it translates. The Gothic denominative intransitive jan-verbs usually 
denote a condition, not a medial inchoative sense; cf. rigizjan ‘to BE dark’. The 
verb rigizjan, however, occurs in Mark 13.24 (rigizeib) as a translation of the 
Greek inchoative medial cxorco@fcerat ‘shall be darkened (grow dark)’. That the 
inchoative sense ‘to Grow dark’ of the verb rigizjan in this passage was inherent 
in the Gothic jan-verb and therefore independent of Greek influence is proved 
by the existence of the OE inchoative jan-verbs, such as hliewan ‘to grow warm’, 
drijgan ‘tc become dry’ (95). 

Hermodsson’s hypothesis (98) that Gothic augjan ‘to show’, instead of being 
a denominative verb derived from the substantive augo ‘eye’, is based upon the 
same Gmc. root *aug-, seems to me fully justified, since otherwise—though 
Hermodsson does not mention this in support of his hypothesis—we might expect 
the verb augjan to signify ‘to see’; cf. Gk. 66-Padyds ‘eye’: dp-ouac ‘I shall see’, 
Lat. oc-ulus ‘eye’ : oc-uldre ‘to furnish with eyes, to make see’, and Eng. to eye 
‘to fix the eyes upon, to view, observe’. 

‘Anastodjan ist offenbar als Kausativum, d.h. mit trans. Funktion gebildet 
worden’ (104). This statement is misleading insofar as it implies that the transi- 
tive function here developed out of the causative function. The causative verb 
corresponding to the intransitive standan ‘to stand’ is gastéplanjan = orijoa 
(Rom. 14.4), which is evidently a secondary formation derived from an adjective 
*gastops; cf. un-gastéps* ‘not having a STANDING (permanent) abode’ (ungastdpai 
= 4-crar-odyev, Cor. 4.11). Hermodsson has here overlooked the fact that the 
IE eje-suffix, from which the Gothic j-suffix is derived, could denote not only a 
causative but also a frequentative or iterative force (cf. Brugmann, KVG §698.1). 
According to Jellinek (Gesch. d. got. Sprache 196 n.), this iterative force was origi- 
nally present in Gothic -stddjan, but had so faded that the sense of the secondary 
form with j-suffix became identical with that of the primary verb standan, as 
represented by OHG [gi-|stantan ‘to begin’. This explanation satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the non-causative sense of Gothic anastédjan ‘to begin’, especially 
since there are no examples in the Gmc. languages of the same verbal form in 
causative and non-causative function. For a discussion of this question see my 
article, Gothic miscellanea, Germ. rev. 28.58-9 (1953). 

In regard to the omission of the reflexive pronoun sik, the author points out 
that in certain examples this may be due to the supplanting of the original native 
sense of the verb by a new meaning, modeled on the foreign verb which the 
Gothic translates; thus daupjan ‘to wash’: daupjan sik ‘to wash one- 
self? > daupjan = Barrifew ‘to baptize’, a technical term connected with ecclesi- 
astical rites (cf. 44). In most examples, however, he believes that the omission 
of sik cannot plausibly be laid to the influence of a corresponding Greek or Latin 
verb; an example is bimaitan ‘to cut’ : repuréuvew ‘to circumcise’. “To cut oneself 
(voluntarily)’ or ‘to have oneself cut’ could hardly have been a native conception 
common enough to succeed in establishing the use of the reflexive sik with 
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bimattan, parallel to daupjan sik ‘to wash oneself’, a common act of everyday life 
(105). Hermodsson explains the intransitive bimaitan as a detransitive verb. 

The chapter presents a new interpretation of Gothic syntax. According to 

Hermodsson, the syntactical structure of the Gothic Bible on the whole reflects 

-native usage to a far greater degree than Streitberg and his adherents were willing 
to admit. Hermodsson’s conclusions seem to confirm Curme’s contention to this 
effect (Is the Gothic Bible Gothic?, JEGP 10.151-90, 335-77 [1911]); but whereas 
Curme relied primarily on Sprachgefiihl, Hermodsson bases his conclusions on 
comparative and historical evidence. Whether we agree with his hypothesis 
regarding detransitive verbs or not, it is a new viewpoint which deserves serious 
consideration. 

In Chapter 3 (109-77), Old and Middle High German are treated together 
because they show no fundamental difference in verbal syntax. The OHG material 
is based upon Tatian, Otfrid, Notker, and Williram; the MHG upon the chief 
literary monuments up to about the year 1200. Hermodsson shows (118 ff.) 
that the percentage of reflexive verbs with nonpersonal subject was much greater 
in OHG than in Gothic, but was never exceeded in MHG. The latter fact he ex- 
plains on the ground that as MHG writers became more concerned with abstract 
notions, things (nonpersonal subjects) were conceived as living beings (personal 
subjects) and were more frequently personified, especially in poetry. As for the 
reflexive usage of transitive verbs with a personal subject, Hermodsson does not 
believe that the Latin influence of the medial r-forms was responsible for this 
usage to the degree that is generally assumed (139). He illustrates the unrelia- 
bility of explaining frewen sich by laetaéri and midan sich by veréri, when frewen 
sich just as often translates exultdre and midan sich usually translates érubéscere 
and never verért. The assumption of French influence is entirely vitiated by the 
fact that the French reflexive usage did not develop until the 14th century (141). 
Aside from the few examples in which Latin influence may be assumed, the re- 
flexive verb in Old and Middle High German (as in Gothic) clearly represents 
native Germanic usage. The following syntactical and formal elements were in- 
volved in the competition between transitive and intransitive function and thus 
determined the extent to which the double function developed in OHG (142 ff.): 
the jan-verbs, most often transitive; the dn-verbs, either transitive or intransitive; 
and the én-verbs, intransitive as cognate counterparts of the transitive jan-verbs 
(cf. nazén ‘to be wet’ : nezzen ‘to make wet’). 

The MHG use of an intransitive verb when the corresponding transitive 
denotes ‘motion away from’ (as wenden ‘to turn’, triben ‘to drive’, sprengen ‘to 
make run’) is traditionally explained by ellipsis of a direct object (such as ros 
‘horse’ or schif ‘ship’). Hermodsson discards this theory as not warranted by the 
evidence (156): ‘Es wird dem Pferd hier wirklich eine recht grosse linguistische 
Rolle zugeschrieben’ (159). He notes that there are a few examples where ros 
is used as the. object of such verbs, and admits the ellipsis could conceivably 
have occurred; but the examples are too few to account for the generalization 
of this type of intransitive verb. Rather, it can be satisfactorily explained as 
detransitive (156); i.e. the transitive verb underwent a change in meaning which 
resulted in a medial diathesis (intransitive). The same principle is applied to 
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intransitive verbs of the type riieren ‘to move’, alongside sich riieren: the transi- 
tive reflexive denotes ‘motion in a fixed position’ (‘Bewegung an Ort und Stelle’), 
whereas the intransitive denotes ‘motion away from’ (‘Fortbewegung’) and has 
thus acquired a new sense in its detransitive function (160). 

Chapter 4 (178-85) sketches the overall picture of verbal syntax in Northwest 
Germanic (‘ingwionisch’) as contrasted with that of OHG-—Gothic, with par- 
ticular reference to the reflexive pronoun. Hermodsson points out that IE *se-, 
*sye- was used in the double function of reflexive and anastrophic pronoun, 
with the result that in NWGmce. the reflexive form survived only in the accusa- 
tive case (just as in OHG), the dative form being supplanted by the personal 
anastrophic form (180-81). One important circumstance which favored the loss 
of the reflexive form in NWGmc., over against its retention in OHG, is the fact 
that reflexive verbs were used much less frequently in NWGmce. than in OHG; 
indeed, certain verbal categories of OHG are either entirely or partly lacking in 
Northwest Germanic. (184). 

Chapter 5 (186-92), covering the Heliand and the Genesis-fragments, is rather 
limited in scope, but nevertheless reveals the characteristic features of NWGmce. 
syntax. One of the distinctive features of OS verbal syntax is the frequent use 
of the dative anastrophic pronoun in a reflexive function with intransitive verbs, 
as compared with the extremely rare use (with the reflexive form) in OHG; cf. 
he geng 1m tho bi Iordanes stade (Heliand 1127). Hermodsson notes, however, 
that this dative does not bear the same syntactical relation to the verb as does a 
pronoun used in the reflexive function as indirect object of a transitive verb; 
it is obviously a dativus commodi or dativus ethicus. Here the author might well 
have pointed out the parallel usage in the modern Scandinavian languages. 
Here it was introduced from Low German and restricted to poetry (especially 
the folk ballads), which rouses the suspicion that the frequent use of this dative 
with intransitive verbs in Old Saxon was due to the poetic style of the Heliand 
and Genesis; cf. Norw. Jeg gikk mic en gang : OS he geng mm tho... 

Chapter 6 (193-210) treats the Old English material, which is far more ex- 
tensive than the Old Saxon and exhibits the ‘ingwionisch’ features far more 
clearly. Detransitive verbs, characteristic of ‘ingwéonisch’, are more numerous 
than in OHG; cf. OE hebban ‘to lift’ trans. and intr. : OHG heffen trans. and 
refl. (209). The author notes that the ‘detransitivizing’ process has progressed 
further in Modern English than in any other Germanic dialect; he assumes that 
this is due chiefly to the peculiar phonetic development of Modern English: 
‘offenbar vor allem infolge der besonderen lautlichen Entwicklung des Ne.’ 
(210). It is not clear how he arrives at this conclusion inasmuch as he does not 
explain the relation of form to syntax which brought about this result. 

In Chapter 7 (211-6), the Old Frisian material is based almost exclusively 
upon legal documents. The main characteristics of ‘ingwéonisch’ syntax are 
clearly preserved, but the dearth of material forces the author to use great 
caution in drawing conclusions from the evidence. Some of the OHG categories 
are entirely lacking, and the reflexive verbs play a less important role than 
in Old High German. 

Chapter 8 (217-62) investigates material of very extensive scope. The status of 
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Middle Low Franconian is obscured by the intrusion of Middle Low German 
elements; and the comparison with OHG and MLG data is complicated by the 
fact that these are drawn chiefly from literature written before 1200, whereas 
the MLFr. data are scattered between the 13th and 16th centuries. Nevertheless, 
the author succeeds fairly well in giving us a synchronous picture, in which all 
the ‘ingwiéonisch’ syntactical characteristics are clearly brought out. He discusses 
in detail the contacts between Franconian and Middle Low German, due to 
geographical proximity and political influences. One of the most baffling problems 
is the intrusion of the MLG reflexive pronoun sik (zich, sich); this has such an 
important bearing on the status of MLFr. reflexive verbs that the author devotes 
Chapter 9 (263-91) exclusively to this topic. 

Agathe Lasch, one of the authorities on Middle Low German, considers the 
MLG form sik to be of native origin (Mnd. Gr. §337). Hermodsson disproves 
this assumption by showing that the High German form sich turns up in Middle 
Low. German also, whence it is highly probable that the pronoun was borrowed 
by Middle Low German from High German. The MLG form sk is then a re- 
forming of HG sich on the pattern of mik and dik (293-4). The native MLFr. 
usage of the reflexive verb is represented by the anastrophic form (hem) as object 
of the verb, whereas the parallel usage with the reflexive form (zich, sik, etc.) 
represents MLG influence. These two combinations ‘the author designates as 
‘hem-Verbindungen’ and ‘sich-Verbindungen’. He discusses in detail the com- 
petition between them in the MLFr. dialects, and concludes that the intrusion 
of MLG sik is not merely the exchange of one morpheme (hem) for another 
(sik), but brought about a fundamental syntactical trend in favor of the reflexive 
construction, displacing the native MLFr. detransitive pattern (290). 

In Chapter 10 (292-303), Middle Low German is not classified with Old Saxon 
because the former shares the syntactical characteristics of Middle High German. 
The author has selected most of his material from MLG dictionaries, a procedure 
which does not yield such satisfactory results as examination of texts. To ascer- 
tain the native status of MLG syntax is as difficult as in Franconian: not only the 
MLF-r. forms but also the Frisian and the MHG must be eliminated. Hermodsson 
carefully works out this problem, especially in connection with the rivalry 
between ‘hem-’ and ‘sik-Verbindungen’. He concludes that the ‘stk-Verbindung’ 
in the dative reflexive construction was due to MHG influence and thus helped 
to preserve the old dative usage which had disappeared in ‘ingwéonisch’—to 
which MLG, aside from its syntax, properly belongs (298). Verbs with double 
function occur with approximately the same frequency (against those with 
transitive and reflexive uses) as in MHG (301). The chapter shows clearly how 
a LG dialect merged syntactically into the HG group. 

Chapter 11 (304-47) deserves special comment because it contains everything 
necessary for a retrospective evaluation of the monograph: a lengthy summary 
of the author’s treatment, with numerous cross references; a complete bibli- 
ography of the texts upon which the investigation is based, of 'the dictionaries 
and journals consulted, and of the philological literature; and finally an index 
of the verbs discussed. The book is beautifully printed; I have discovered only 
one disturbing misprint, tings for things (200, under yfelian 1). 
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Hermodsson has produced a masterful treatise; nothing is neglected. Working 
objectively, he has given us an essentially new evaluation of the whole problem, 
which may cause us to revise some of our orthodox theories regarding verbal 
syntax. His view of the syntax of reflexive and intransitive verbs in Early West 
Germanic is so convincingly substantiated by Gothic and Old Norse parallels, 
and so well founded on the IE evidence, that no linguist can refute it without a 
new investigation. Even if this is undertaken, it is doubtful that Hermodsson’s 
fundamental principles, contradicting so much of the traditional speculation upon 
this subject, can ever be disproved. 


Middle English dictionary. By Hans Kuratu, editor, and Soerman M. Kuan, 
associate editor. Part E.1, é to éndelinges, pp. ii, 120. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1952. 


Reviewed by Kemp Matonz, Johns Hopkins University 


This dictionary is one of a group of large lexicographical undertakings set 
going in the English field as the NED or ‘big Oxford’ neared completion. The 
first of these undertakings, the Dictionary of American English, came out in four 
volumes during the years 1938-44, under the auspices of the University of 
Chicago. A Dictionary of the older Scottish tongue (to 1700) is also under way 
at that University; publication began in 1931 but is still far from complete. The 
University of Michigan undertook to compile a dictionary of early modern 
English; but this enterprise has been shelved until the completion of the Middle 
English dictionary. The latter undertaking, originally launched at Cornell 
University with Clark S. Northup as editor, was transferred in 1930 to the 
University of Michigan, where it has remained. The first editor after its transfer 
was Samuel Moore. After his untimely death in 1935 the editorship passed to 
Thomas A. Knott; and after Knott’s death in 1945 it passed finally to Hans 
Kurath, who has now brought the work to the point where publication can begin. 

The present fascicle, which came out late in 1952, is the first to appear. In its 
Prefatory Note we are told that ‘for special reasons, E and F will be published 
first. They will be followed by D, C, B, A, in that order, whereupon G and the 
remaining letters will appear in alphabetic sequence.’ The publishers announce, 
on the back cover, that ‘the completed Dictionary will run to approximately 
8000 pages; it will be issued in 124-page parts, five or six a year, over a period of 
ten years.’ But from the Prefatory Note we learn that only three parts will come 
out in 1953, one of them devoted to ‘a full description of the editing plan, the 
bibliography, ... a detailed acknowledgment of the contributions of former mem- 
bers of the Dictionary staff,’ etc. In the present fascicle appear ‘only the briefest . 
comments on the editing plan’ and the reviewer will have to be even briefer in 
dealing with this matter. It will be enough to quote the following from the 
Prefatory Note. 


The entry forms are based upon an analysis of the systems of sounds and forms 
current in the Southeast Midland (or London) dialect of c1400. The spellings 
chosen for the sounds conform rather closely to the spellings of the Chaucer 
manuscripts, except that the vowels 7 and 7, and the diphthongs ai/ez, oi/ui, 
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eu, au, ou are always written thus (never y, ay/ey, etc.), so that the derivatives 
may directly follow the base form, e.g. daz, dazlt; holt, hdlinesse. The spelling of 
the entry forms is not strictly phonemic. (a) Whenever one and the same sound 
is more or less consistently spelled in more than one way, the historical spelling 
of the particular word is used in the entry form: e.g. dai, but wet ... (b) Although 
the long intervocallic [sic] consonants of Old English lost their phonemic function 
in early Middle English as the result of the lengthening of short vowels in the 
open syllable, and henceforth varied automatically in length (being short after 
long stressed vowels and diphthongs, and long after short stressed vowels, as in 
Modern English), double consonants are written in the entry forms in accordance 
with the historical spelling: e.g. fillen, sitten, likken ... The phonemic value of 
ambiguous spellings is identified by diacritics ... If a word is not attested in the 
Southeast Midland dialect, or if it occurs only in Early Middle English, the entry 
form is based upon the phonology, or the spelling, of one of the other dialects— 
Northern, Western, or Kentish—or upon the spelling of one of the early texts 
in which the word occurs. All quotations for one and the same word ... are, in 
principle, treated under one entry form. This procedure makes possible a full 
analysis of the range of meanings of an expression throughout the Middle 
English period (1100-1475) in all parts of England. 


This plan is obviously practical rather than rigorous or doctrinaire. I will 
comment only on item (b), which deals with the double consonants of Middle 
and Modern English. It is wrong to say that in Modern English intervocalic 
consonants are ‘long after short stressed vowels’. Length in this position, though 
common in Middle English, is rare in Modern English. Both words of the riming 
pair rabbit/habit have short [b] and the doubling of the consonant symbol, where 
it occurs, is only orthographical. One finds a truly double consonant in phrases 
like mad dog, where the first d ends, the second d begins a morpheme; but apart 
from such cases (which do not depend on the length of the preceding vowel) 
long intervocalic consonants are foreign to current speech. Again, it is wrong 
to say that the long intervocalic consonants ‘lost their phonemic function in 
Middle English’. In oppositions like sone ‘son’ : sonne ‘sun’ and spite ‘tool for 
cooking meat’ : spitte ‘eject saliva’ the long consonants are clearly phonemic. 
And it will not do to say that intervocalic consonants ‘varied automatically in 
length, being short after long stressed vowels and diphthongs and long after 
short stressed vowels’. The opposition write ‘write’ : write ‘wrote’ (pl.) shows 
that an intervocalic consonant might be short irrespective of the quantity of 
the preceding vowel. Luckily these errors of interpretation were not carried over 
into the body of the dictionary, where ‘double consonants are written in the entry 
forms in accordance with the historical spelling’. 

A given entry in the body of the dictionary starts with the ‘entry form’ (see 
above) and the grammatical classification of the word. Then come variant 
forms, followed by the etymology in square brackets. These items make the first 
section of the entry. The rest consists of definitions and supporting quotations. 
If there is only one group of definitions, this comes before any of the quotations, 
the individual definitions being marked (a), (b), etc. and the quotations following 
in sequences likewise so marked. If the definitions fall into two’or more groups, 
each group is given a number and the quotations that go with it come before the 
next numbered group of definitions. The quotations are identified by source and 
date; the latter is the date of the MS that contains the text quoted from, but if 
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the date of composition of the text differs appreciably from that of the MS, 
both dates are given. Precise dating is often impossible, of course; in particular, 
the date of composition is given simply as OE if the text quoted from, though 
‘modernized’ (i.e. Middle English) in linguistic form, goes back to OE times. 
Quotations from official records, and from a few major writers (e.g. Chaucer), 
may be dated by time of composition only. 

It will be worth our while to examine one of the entries somewhat closely, in 
the light of the procedures just explained. For this I have chosen the entry e7t 
‘island’. The entry form eit belongs to the West Midland dialect. A variant form 
ait is also given, although this occurs in none of the quotations. On the other 
hand, none of the variants that do occur in the quotations are listed with eit 
and ait in the first line of the entry. Clearly the variants set alongside the entry 
form need not be more representative of the records than is the entry form 
itself. The form eit is said to be ‘from OMerc. *égop’, but this connection leaves 
the ¢ unexplained. A better hypothetical form would be *éget, answering to the 
recorded WS fgeti. The suffix -et(#) here is to be identified with that in OE emnet 
‘plain’, piccett ‘thicket’, etc. The portmaneit in the quotation from the Godstow 
Cartulary reads portman eit according to EETS, OS 129.29 n. 1. In the same 
volume, 322 line 23, occurs the form heyyet (the h is presumably inorganic). 
Another variant neit is recorded in 130.653 line 22. Both these variants are of 
interest, and it is a pity they did not win record in the MED. Under evt the editors 
also take up the compound eitlond ‘island’, and this arrangement has its ad- 
vantages, but a cross reference might well have been given for the benefit of 
those who look for eitlond in its alphabetical place. 

One may suspect that the variant ait was singled out, in spite of its absence 
from the quotations, because it is the usual modern (dialectal) form. The same 
may be said of echo, given as a variant of ecco though not found in any of the 
quotations. The choice of an entry form makes special difficulties in the large 
class of words ending in -ion or -ioun. One might expect to find -ioun for words 
taken from French, -ion for words taken from Latin; or the entry form might be 
made to agree with the form oftenest found in the quotations, if one could not 
decide between French and Latin origin. If the word is said to be from Latin, 
and if no forms in -town appear in the quotations, one would have a right to 
expect -ion in the entry form, and this is actually the case with edicion; but we 
find ejeccioun as entry form in spite of the etymology given and the evidence of 
the quotations. Presumably the editors did not regard system or consistency in 
this matter as having much importance and preferred to spend their time on 
things of greater moment. 

The entry ‘ék adv. and conj.’ gives us more material : 53 occurrences of the word 
in 52 quotations. The form ek chosen to head the entry occurs seven times in the 
body of quotations. Of the four forms listed in the first line of the entry as 
variants, eac occurs in the quotations 10 times, tec and yke once each, and 3eke 
not at all. Of the eight variants that occur in the quotations but are not listed 
in the first entry line, eke occurs no less than 20 times. Next in frequency come 
ec with five and eek with four occurrences. The other five, ech, heke, eeke, ec, and 
exc, occur once each. 
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No doubt ék heads the entry because it agrees with the normalized spelling 
used in this dictionary for the entry forms. The variant eac was listed in the first 
line, one may suppose, to represent early ME orthography. The other three 
variants listed as such in the first line are forms of special interest to phonologists 
and dialectologists. Yet it is odd to find eke left out of this list. The form agrees 
with yke (and with the unlisted heke and eeke) in having an added -e, presumably 
the adverbial suffix. This feature gives eke a special interest. But frequency of 
occurrence alone is enough to justify if not indeed to require the inclusion of 
eke among the variants listed in the first line of the entry. 

The editors content themselves (rightly, no doubt) with diacritical marks to 
supplement the conventional spelling in cases where this is ambiguous. In other 
words, this dictionary gives no respellings in phonetic script to indicate pro- 
nunciation. In the interests of simplicity, moreover, words that vary in pro- 
nunciation (compare modern English either) may be treated asif nosuch variation 
occurred. This holds especially of words that vary between open and close long e. 
Thus, Chaucer rimes eke ‘also’ now with seke ‘seek’, now with breke ‘break,’ a 
clear indication that in his dialect the strest vowel of eke might be either close 
or open. In other words, Chaucer’s usage shows that in the 14th century, just as 
today, a given Englishman might habitually utter a given word now with one, 
now with another sequence of phonemes. Such a variation can hardly be called 
dialectal without straining the meaning of that term, even though the variant 
pronunciations may originally have belonged to different dialects. In old- 
fashioned terminology words that showed this variation between close and open 
long e in the strest syllable were said to have unstable e (the term is Skeat’s). In 
the MED no attempt is made to mark this e as such. In the Prefatory Note we 
are told that the é of an entry form may stand not only ‘for the long open mid- 
front vowel’ but also ‘for a mid-front vowel that is open in some dialects but close 
in others’. Since in fact the variation occurs WITHIN the dialect (Southeast Mid- 
land of circa 1400 a.p.) upon which the dictionary is based, it will hardly do to 
dismiss the matter in this way. 

In words like ende ‘end’ we have the complication that the strest vowel, which 
might be either long or short, was close when long but open when short. The 
editors mark the e here with both macron and breve, thus indicating the vari- 
ation in quantity, but they ignore the variation in quality; indeed, the want of 
a point under the vowel sign may well lead the unsophisticated user of the diction- 
ary to conclude that long e in this word was open in quality. The Prefatory 
Note ought to have included a statement covering cases of this kind. 

But I do not wish to end this review without recording my full appreciation 
of the value of this dictionary for medieval English scholarship. We have here a 
vast array of quotations carefully gathered and carefully ordered under accurate 
definitions by a group of sound scholars, led by a man who not only ‘knows 
his stuff’ but also knows how to get things done. But for Kurath’s leadership the 
great work in all likelihood would not have been finished within any foreseeable 
time. Thanks to him and his faithful collaborators, the long-awaited and long- 
needed dictionary of Middle English is now in sight. Indeed, its first fascicle 
lies before us. All medievalists who work in the English field, and all linguists 
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interested in this field, owe to Kurath, Kuhn, and the rest, and to the University 
of Michigan, a debt so great that it is beyond calculation. In the name of the 
many who will use the MED day by day the rest of their scholarly lives, let me 
congratulate the University, the Press, and the staff on a monumental 
accomplishment. 


Morphologie du japonais moderne. By CuHartes Hacuenaver. Vol. 1: 
Généralités, mots invariables; pp. vi, 425 (impression photomécanique). Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1951. 


Reviewed by JosrepH K. Yamactwa, University of Michigan 


The author of this volume is professor of Japanese at the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales, and director of studies at the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes. 
The work is part of a larger plan. Vol. 2 will deal with the enclitics or particles, 
the ‘mots variables’ (adjectives and verbs), and the suffixes. Together, the two 
volumes will form the second part of the author’s Cours de langue japonaise 
moderne, which will include also a volume entitled Phonétique and another en- 
titled Structure de la phrase. These works are particularly welcome for the insight 
they provide into a European scholar’s view of the Japanese language. 

In his opening remarks, the author tells us (Avertissement, 1) that he has 
‘resolutely turned his back on all [previously written] grammars of Japanese, 
first as concerns the plan of his work and secondly as concerns the explanations 
proposed for particular forms and for the structure of the Japanese language’. 
He has ‘occupied himself above all with the task of making the student feel that 
he is involved in a very special linguistic domain; he hopes that he has rid him- 
self of grammatical notions which are of value only in his mother tongue, and has 
exerted himself to understand directly the linguistic facts that were placed before 
him, without recourse to these grammatical notions.’ Further, he has ‘tried to 
describe the Japanese language in conformance, as far as possible, with its own 
genius and its true nature. He has thus renounced the terminology which has 
remained in use in the grammars... Deploring the fact that the majority of 
grammarians have disfigured the Japanese language by forcing it into an inap- 
propriate framework, that of grammars which are valid for the Indo-European 
languages, he has attempted to give to the Japanese language an analytic 
description which is in better agreement with its “‘Altaic” character.’ 

After some further remarks on the principles underlying his work, the system 
of transcription used in his volume, and the kind of accentuation found in the 
Japanese language, the author devotes approximately 60 pages to a general 
discussion of the different categories and subcategories of Japanese words, and 
passes on to a more specific explanation of the different kinds of ‘mots invari- 
ables’. These, he tells us, consist of nominal words, determinative words, honorific 
terms, number nouns, and numeral specifiers; further, uninflected words (and 
other words figuring as uninflected words) used in prepositional, adverbial, or 
conjunctive functions; onomatopoeic forms and other ‘descriptive semantemes’ 
(like hin in himpin ‘frequency’) borrowed from Chinese and used in reduplicated 
combinations; interrogative particles, the ‘usual’ interjections, the ‘mots 
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injurieux’ (pejorative and imprecatory), swear-words, and, finally, the ‘indices 
for plurality’. 

American linguists familiar with the structure of Japanese will shudder at the 
seeming hodgepodge of forms grouped under ‘mots invariables’. This comes, 
however, from the fact that the author has used the word ‘morphologie’, as he 
says (2), ‘in a very large sense’: ‘We understand by it even a morpho-syntaze, 
that is to say, a study of words or signs as much from the point of view of their 
form and classification (forms of signs, categories of signs: semantemes, mor- 
phemes, and all other grammatical units that can be indicated) as from their 
functions and delimitations (behaviors establishing their interrelationships and 
the mechanism of these relationships; compatibilities and incompatibilities; 
point and manner of combining, etc.).’? The ‘mots invariables’ (14) are ‘all 
semantemes which can be cited and understood in their isolated state’. They 
suffer no changes in form, regardless of the suffixes that may be attached to 
them, and ‘the native speaker conceives of them as full forms, not to be modified 
in usage, and, rightly or wrongly, as being simple and irreducible’. The seman- 
temes are thus morphemes:with ‘full’ meaning value, opposed to morphemes 
with grammatical or functional value. The latter for Haguenauer include en- 
clitics (particles) and uninflected suffixes, which are only ‘outils grammaticaux’, 
and which ‘constitute the pieces, important to be sure, in the machinery of the 
language ... coming out of the shadows to become means of expression only 
when they are added to the semantemes’. The ‘mots variables’ also are seman- 
temes, and the inflected suffixes attached to them are grammatical devices similar 
to the enclitics and the uninflected suffixes. 

The semantemes and the non-semantemes which are thus set up are pre- 
sented by Haguenauer in an interesting notation, in which all the morphs in a 
word or phrase are separated by means of hyphens and periods or otherwise. 
Thus the sentence meaning ‘I’ve troubled you (with my visit; please excuse me)’ 
appears as follows (147): o-*Za.ma tta$.i-mas.i-ta. Here, to use Haguenauer’s 
terms, the honorific term o is separated from the nominal word *4a.ma; the aster- 
isk indicates that za.ma is a borrowing from the Chinese language, and the period 
between Za and ma merely separates the syllables. A period, again, separates the 
verb root ztas from the thematic vowel 7; the two together, forming a suspensive- 
formative base, are separated by a hyphen from the suspensive-conjunctive 
base (-maé.i-) of the auxiliary verb -mas.ti, which in turn is separated by a hyphen 
from the suffix -ta. 

Enclitics (particles) act like suffixes, separated by hyphens from the forms 
they follow. Two enclitics or suffixes coming together are also separated by 
hyphens. A double asterisk indicates an archaic form, restored or attested. 
Whenever a word is made up of a native and a foreign element, the native part 
(provided it does not appear as the first element) is indicated by a small raised 
circle. A raised triangle indicates a form of the classic language or a survival 
from this language which is now felt to be obsolete. When a semdnteme is made 
up of two or more elements which are themselves compounded, each of the ele- 
ments is separated from the preceding by means of a small circle placed at the 
level of the line. A full slant or a raised slant indicates pauses and isolates ‘logical 
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groups’. A prime indicates the loss of a vowel or consonent. The vowels u and 7 
are marked with a breve when devocalized. 

Further, every r has a dot over it, possibly to indicate that the Japanese r 
differs from the French. In transcriptions like on.gak’.kwat ‘concert’ and wo 
(accusative particle), Haguenauer’s transcription seems to have partial reference 
to older pronunciations, and, in on.gak’.kwai, to the older kana orthography 
current up to the end of the war. He laments the fact that modern orthography 
confounds zu and dzu, 4 and dé (both pairs now homonymous), and asserts 
that *déi as the first syllable in the word for ‘dictionary’ is incorrect, the only 
proper pronunciation being *47 (6). The word hé ‘direction, side’ is declared to be 
a monosyllable (13), though most linguists would call it dissyllabic (ho-o). In a 
passage discussing accentuation in Japanese (8-10), Haguenauer tells us that the 
word #6 ‘door’ is pronounced on a mid pitch; the prevalent accentuation appears 
to be low. Except in this passage, Haguenauer makes no use of accent marks. 

Despite its complexity, Haguenauer’s system of transcription succeeds re- 
markably well in showing the etymological components of a word or phrase. 
The units that evolve, separated by hyphens, periods, circles, and spaces, 
serve to distinguish the semantemes and non-semantemes in which Haguenauer 
is interested. As he suggests (50), his transcription permits a quick distinction 
between consonant verbs (ki7.u ‘cut’) and vowel verbs (ki-7.u ‘wear’). Some of 
the most interesting passages in his work are those in which he uses his transcrip- 
tion in speculating on the derivation of particular words and phrases. 

American linguists will miss the customary distinction between bound forms 
and free forms that has been found so useful in descriptive studies on this side 
of the Atlantic. Haguenauer’s concern with semantemes leads him to include 
among the ‘mots invariables’ the honorific prefixes o- and go-, the onomatopoeic 
and other ‘descriptive semantemes’, and such ‘indices for plurality’ as -nado, 
-taci, -ra, -gata, -bara, -domo, -hai, -8i, -t6, moro-, 80-, si-, and un.un. Most of 
these forms have such meanings as ‘and others, and so forth, various, several’. 
As we have seen, Haguenauer makes the confident statement that the native 
speaker conceives of these as ‘full’ forms. But if the feelings of a number of native 
speakers were actually to be consulted, one wonders how many of these forms 
would actually emerge as semantemes. 

The author’s subdivisions of ‘mots invariables’ thus suggest a thesaurus in 
which words of similar meaning are brought together. Most American linguists 
who have worked with Japanese would question the validity of an analysis in 
which five functions are found for the ‘mots de qualité’ (adjectives, 39-41), 
four bases for consonant verbs (47-8), three for vowel verbs (48-9), and four each 
for the ‘hybrid’ verbs k.u-7.u ‘come’ and s.u-7.u ‘do’ (51). But we must await 
the sequel to the present volume for Haguenauer’s full description of these 
inflectional forms. 

Haguenauer’s work is in part directed at the French student working his way 
toward a practical knowledge of Japanese. The evidence is plentiful. Examples 
are the dot over the r, and the suggestion (7) that syllabic n is not to be pro- 
nounced with the vowel which precedes it, like a French nasalized vowel. French, 
says the author, has no honorific terms and no numeral specifiers such as are 
found in Japanese, and Japanese has no adjectives, relative pronouns, and articles 
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such as are found in French (14, 17). ‘The necessities of pedagogy imply a mini- 
mum of rules to which the student may adhere and tie the things he knows’ 
(28). The student reader’s attention is directed to the quasi-personal pronouns 
(122-9) and to the ‘mots invariables’ and the forms figuring as ‘mots invariables’ 
which are used in prepositional, adverbial, or conjunctive function (22-4, 235- 
364). Speaking of the ‘mots invariables’ which take on prepositional functions, 
even Haguenauer admits (23) that ‘it is only in translation that the semantemes 
in question figure as prepositions’. The difficulty with setting up a category like 
‘modes of expressing the comitative’ (244-8) is that forms as diverse as 78.0 and 
tomo, which are nouns, and tsu7.e-te and Sitaga’.e-te, which are verb forms 
(gerunds), are classified in the same category. 

Various other passages suggest the ways in which the French indefinites, 
the French conjunctions, and the French forms en, y, on, se, and jamais are 
translated into Japanese, or (106-7) how the Japanese determinatives may be 
rendered in French. Haguenauer strays even farther from a linguistic description 
of Japanese when he discusses the way in which loanwords are written (78-9), 
and farthest when he explains—very delightfully, to be sure—the use of the 
abacus (229-33). Many teachers of Chinese and Japanese will disagree with him 
when he states that the Japanese script should be learned together with the 
language, and that the student should never acquire a semanteme without 
learning the character which corresponds to it (3). 

The kind of work that Haguenauer has produced may or may not illustrate a 
French view of structure. Surely those of us in this country who have written 
about the Japanese language must also have had our view of the subject-matter 
colored by our American-English background; and some of the features described 
by Haguenauer—for instance the adverbial use of nouns—are paralleled in 
many grammars written in English. A reading of his book suggests that it might be 
of considerable anthropological interest to compare several grammars of a given 
language written by linguists of different cultural backgrounds. Haguenauer’s 
work is particularly interesting when viewed in this light; some parts of it, for 
instance those that have to do with the etymology of the semantemes (75-8), 
are even absorbing. The author’s references to Chinese and Korean etymons, to 
Ryikyian cognates, and to dialect forms are consistently pertinent; his chapter 
on the numeral specifier is encyclopedic in its coverage; and his collection of 
‘mots invariables’ in prepositional, adverbial, and conjunctive functions and of 
the onomatopoeic and descriptive semantemes is prodigious in scope. For these 
and other listings the reader is grateful; but the groupings are nearly always of 
semantically related forms, not of forms related by any linguistic criterion. 


Unkhoswe waanyanja. By Bennett E. MALeKesu, ed. by Guy Atxrns. (An- 
notated African texts, No. 1: Mapanja.) Pp. 124. Capetown and London: 
Oxford University Press, 1952. ; 


Reviewed by Davin L. Otmstep, Yale University 


This book is the first volume in a projected series to be issued by the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. Malekebu has written 
the texts, which deal with the system of guardianship among the Mapanja 
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people of Nyasaland; Atkins has supplied the notes. There is little to be said 
about the texts by one who is ignorant of their language, except that the subject 
will be of considerable interest to the ethnologist. For that reason the texts 
achieve a double utility. 

The most serious defect of the book is the lack of a glossary. Translations of 
some items are provided in the notes; but both students of the language and 
general readers will be considerably impeded in deciphering the text by the 
necessity of switching from Scott’s or some other dictionary to the notes and 
back to the texts. Perhaps the editor expects his students to have at hand some 
more recently constructed Mananja reading-aid; he does not tell us what it is. 

The notes and preface do not further, identify the ‘Southern Nyanja’ people, 
nor do they hint at a classification of their language or make detailed reference 
to any other work on the subject except the editor’s Suggestions for an amended 
spelling and word division of Nyanja (International African Institute, Memo- 
randum 25, 1950). Apparently the language in question is Johnston’s language 
6la Ci-majfianja of his (geographically classified) South Nyasaland group, in the 
Bantu subfamily of Greenberg’s Niger-Congo family. 

The assumptions underlying the orthography are veiled in obscurity, but 
occasionally a corner of the veil is lifted. The reader learns that the examples 
fwdd ‘empty’ and fwd ‘full’ ‘show how necessary it is to take account of tone 
level and vowel length in exclamatory particles’ (115). ‘A straight line over a 
vowel is sometimes printed where a long vowel which occurs in speech is not 
written as a double vowel in the orthography’ (65). Again, ‘kalambiilébwdlé is 
written as one word because it never takes concords of Class 5 [concords of Class 5 
are not otherwise identified anywhere in the book]. If it did, bwdlé would be hy- 
phenated instead of joined’ (124). 

The grammatical notes are in the reviewer’s opinion the greatest disappoint- 
ment in the book. Terms from traditional Western grammar (‘nominals of the 
agent’ 66), picturesque analogies (‘word building elements’ 66), and cryptic 
abbreviations (‘INV’ 89, ‘DNV’ 91) are stirred in with references to some gram- 
matical analysis, the existence of which can only be guessed at by the reader 
(‘wo is a grammatical element of Class 3 [what Class 3?] and illustrates a semi- 
dependent usage’ 70). The result is a potpourri of savory terms, without a hint 
of how they are to be identified with reference to the forms of the language, 
i.e. defined. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that the notes not concerned with technical 
linguistics contain much that is of value. Aside from one or two dubious generali- 
zations (‘In a matrilineal society a daughter is a greater asset than a son’ 81), 
there is creditable information on dialect differences (70), loanwords from Yao 
and English, and kinesic data associated with the language (68), and there are 
many valuable statements of correlated linguistic and non-linguistic cultural 
items. The kin terms should be a welcome addition to the information now 
available. 

In brief, it is hoped that the series will continue; that the non-specialist will 
be given his bearings by fuller references, a glossary, and more careful linguistic 
statements; and that the valuable ethnolinguistic annotations will again ac- 
company the texts. A final word about the printing and format: excellent. 
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Klinische und sprachwissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Agrammatismus. 
By F. Panss, G. Kanner, and A. Leiscuner. (Arbeit und Gesundheit: 
Sozialmedizinische Schriftenreihe aus dem Gebiete des Bundesministeriums 
fir Arbeit, NF Heft 48.) Pp. 72. Stuttgart: Georg Thieme Verlag, 1952. 


Reviewed by Davip L. Otmstep, Yale University 


This monograph, the result of cooperative work by two psychiatrists (Panse 
and Leischner) and a linguist (Kandler), is a welcome addition to the literature 
on aphasia. If the authors have not succeeded completely in integrating linguistic 
theory and method with the methods traditionally used in the study of this 
disorder, the reason may be sought in the relative novelty of the goal and in the 
very great difficulties presented by the field itself. 

As long ago as 1913, Pick! pointed out the desirable consequences of cooperation 
between psychologists, neurologists, and linguists in the study of aphasia; later 
investigators have usually paid lip-service to the notion. Jakobson’s monograph,” 
which twelve years ago surveyed the literature from a linguistic point of view 
and advanced some interesting hypotheses relating to aphasia, seems not to have 
received the attention it deserves. The neurologist, who is actually on the firing 
line in the study of aphasia, is busy attempting to alleviate human misery, and 
cannot be expected to master all the disciplines that might conceivably be 
relevant to what is only one of his problems. By bringing a linguist into his 
group of investigators, Panse has therefore given linguistics a chance to prove its 
own relevance to aphasia studies. 

The monograph is noteworthy in adding to the literature a relatively full 
report of a single case, a desideratum in a field so far characterized by inchoate 
theory and method. Besides linguistic protocols, the book includes the results 
of various medical tests and observations, which the reviewer is not competent 
to evaluate. 

The authors recognize the necessity of operationally defining or redefining 
certain concepts traditional in studies of aphasia. They do not always succeed, 
but the attempts strike the reviewer as laudable and not without value. For 
example, the disturbances that constitute agrammatism are defined as ‘mal- 
performances in the grammatical province of language’. The grammatical 
province is ‘die Schicht der Wortfiigungen (Bildung von Wértern, Wortgruppen 
und Satzen, dazu die “Fiigungsseite” des einzelnen Wortes) mit ihren inhaltlichen 
Werten, die dusserlich greifbar werden an Wortstellung, phonetischer Gliederung, 
Partikeln und Flexionsformen.’ There may still be questions concerning the defi- 
nition of some of the terms used to explicate ‘grammatical’, but these seem of 
less importance than the question whether a linguist—a specialist in the language 
concerned—could RECOGNIZE such malperformances upon hearing them. Since 
the reviewer is inclined to believe that the answer is Yes, he views the quoted 
formulation as a practical advance, although perhaps leaving room for final 
improvements. , 

As Panse and his colleagues recognize, it follows from their definition of agram- 
matism that the disorder is not, as it was once thought to be, peculiar to ‘in- 


1A. Pick, Die agrammatischen Sprachstérungen 182 (Berlin, 1913). 
2 Roman Jakobson, Kindersprache, Aphasie und allgemeine Lautgesetze (Uppsala, 1941). 
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flecting languages’, and that the specific behavior said to constitute it must be 
redefined for each language. Though they subscribe to some unsubstantiated 
notions about Chinese, perhaps derived from the sources they consulted,* the 
authors rather neatly illustrate the linguistic relativism of the syndrome with 
comparative material from Chinese and Abkhasian. Here, as elsewhere, they 
might have saved themselves some work by a closer reading of Jakobson’s 
monograph. 

The chief material taken as the corpus for linguistic analysis is the patient’s 
spontaneous speech, a method that has considerable disadvantages, since there 
are many more variables uncontrolled than in the standard test situations. 
Still, the monograph makes an important point: for this patient, no grammatical 
‘possibility’ is fundamentally or completely ‘blocked.’ ‘It is thus not necessary 
to postulate an independent psycho-physiological grammatical or speech-com- 
bination model which was disturbed as such.’ Agrammatism is a matter of proba- 
bilities, not an all-or-none proposition. This conclusion, if substantiated else- 
where, should cast doubt on the inclusiveness of the standard tests—quite apart 
from the question whether they actually test what they purport to test. 

Spontaneous speech (to paraphrase the monograph) may show less mal- 
performance than speech in a test situation, because of the greater number of 
cues from the contextual redundancies of the language. The authors emphasize 
the desirability of continuing to study the spontaneous speech of aphasics, and 
call for reports on aphasic speakers of non-Indo-European languages. They 
record their views on localization, a perennial problem in this field; but here again 
the reviewer must disquality himself. 

There may be some differences of opinion with respect to the interpretation 
of the behavioral data. The trail of aphasia studies is cluttered with discarded 
intervening variables and whitened with the bones of hypothetical constructs ;‘ 
both are illustrated in this monograph. ‘Autonomous weaknesses of the acoustic- 
gnostic function’ are found unuseful, as are Goldstein’s Gestaltist formulations. 
In their place we find such hypothetical constructs as ‘defective mnestic dis- 
positions’ and ‘die mangelhafte Weckbarkeit der grammatischen Gesetzlichkeit 
des Sprachmaterials’. ; 

In sum, the monograph is to be welcomed. The authors have contributed to 
the store of data, to the theory of aphasia, and to the observational techniques 
suggested by the theory. It is to be hoped that their work will point the way to 
wider utilization of linguistics in such studies. 


?G. von der Gabelentz, Anfangsgriinde der chinesischen Grammatik (Leipzig, 1883); 
E. Schmitt and Y. Lou, Einftihrung in das moderne Hochchinesisch (Shanghai, 1939). 

4 Cf. K. MacCorquodale and P. E. Meehl, On a distinction between hypothetical con- 
structs and intervening variables, Psychological review 55.95-107 (1948). 
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THE AMERICAN CouNCcIL OF LEARNED SocietiEs, through its Committee on 
the Language Program, is directly or indirectly responsible for encouraging, 
planning, and guiding many of the projects in which American linguists are 
currently engaged. The members of this Committee are appointed by the Board 
of Directors of the ACLS; at present they are Albert H. Marckwardt (chn.), 
Norman A. McQuown (secy.), Bernard Bloch, John B. Carroll, Stephen Free- 
man, Archibald A. Hill, Martin Joos, and Henry Lee Smith Jr., with Mortimer 
Graves as ACLS liaison officer and John Kepke as business manager. The 
following statement sets forth the Committee’s view of the situation in which it 
works and of its own specific duties. 


LANGUAGE STUDY AND AMERICAN EDUCATION 


1. The need for competence in languages. The past fifty years have witnessed the 
sudden transformation of the United States from an insular and continental to a world 
power. To quote from an earlier publication of this organization,! 


The product of American industry spreads all over the world. Wherever there is a 
paved road there is an American automobile; American ‘oil is produced wherever 
there is oil and used wherever oil is used. American banks have branches and con- 
nections in every significant foreign city. Hardly a remote corner of the globe but 
knows the American missionary, the American school, American generosity. ... 
Half the world’s trains run on American rails. No region is too remote to be the 
concern of American diplomacy. And all too frequently American armed forces 
must in dn trade in lands and among peoples whose very names would have 
been unknown to an earlier generation. 

One would suppose accordingly that many Americans would be equipped with 
scientific and detailed understanding of these multifarious cultures, that the 
United States would lead the world in the study of foreign lands no matter how 
distant, that no society could be named for which there was not an American ex- 
pert, and that the American academic structure would reflect this world perspec- 
tive. Unfortunately, a true picture is almost the reverse of this. ... Study of many 
culturally and strategically important peoples finds no place whatever in American 
universities and colleges. 


The importance of language study in meeting this situation is clear. Consider, for exam- 
ple, that Asian thought alone is published in about twenty different languages. To under- 
stand Asia, the United States needs facilities for teaching and learning these languages. 
This in turn requires tools—textbooks, graded readings, recordings, dictionaries—which at 
present are available for scarcely a single Asian language other than Japanese and Chinese. 
In linguistics as in the natural sciences, the ultimate production of tools depends on basic 
research: in this case, the scientific analysis of the languages in question. Until we have re- 
liable and reasonably exhaustive descriptions of Asian languages, we cannot provide the 
tools that Americans must use in taking the first step toward an understanding of Asian cul- 
tures. And until that step is taken, the United States can make no real progress in meeting 
its obligations to the world.” 

If it is important to build a linguistic bridge to the diverse cultures of Asia, it is no less 
important to maintain and improve our understanding of Western Europe. We share a com- 
mon cultural tradition with the peoples of that area; it is chiefly among these peoples that 





1 Mortimer Graves, A neglected facet of the national security problem 1 (Washington, 1950, 
reprinted 1952). 

2 Paraphrased from Graves, A program for the improvement of American understanding 
of Asian civilizations: Memorandum No. 2, Basic implementation for language and area 
studies 8-9 (Washington, 1951). 
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we can hope to find a belief in democracy similar to our own; and it is only with their sympa- 
thetic cooperation that we can help to maintain the free world. 

Though we sometimes speak of the American academic structure as centered upon West- 
ern Europe, we can no longer cheerfully assume that the student who emerges from it has 
acquired an effective command of any continental West European language, a working 
knowledge of any West European literature, any systematic information about West 
European political, economic, or social conditions, or indeed any appreciation of the dif- 
ferences between various West European attitudes and his own. The average student is 
naively unaware that people of other backgrounds do not think like Americans, do not react 
like Americans, and have a sense of values often quite different from the American. Add to 
this, that with the decline of Greek and Latin studies, students have lost the key to an un- 
derstanding of that classical civilization from which their own has developed. American 
learning, like many other aspects of American life, is impoverished by its orientation in a 
single language and a single culture. 

Everyone knows that our society is today many times more complex, many times more 
intimately bound up with other nations than it was two centuries ago. Behind the purchase 
of a spool of thread, a pair of shoes, or a newspaper lies the planned labor of hundreds of 
men throughout the world. The structure of government, from the town to the nation, is 
complicated beyond the dreams of our grandfathers. And nowhere is the intricacy of 
present-day economic structures more obvious than in our own country, where more than a 
hundred and fifty million people are involved in a daily network of communication and co- 
operation. 

At the same time we are traditionally committed to the faith that this complex social 
structure must operate by democratic means—that every member of the society has a share 
in its control. The strains and tensions that inevitably arise from the interaction of so many 
people can be resolved only through communication at its most sensitive—that is, through 
language. Our democracy can survive only with a literate and articulate body of citizens, 
who can react intelligently to essential communications and can adequately express their 
wants, their attitudes, and their opinions. Such a command of language implies the ability 
not only to speak and write effectively but to read and listen critically. With ordinary cor- 
rectness in the schoolbook sense it has little or nothing to do; but it requires a practical 
knowledge of the standard language, and of its regional variations, far beyond anything that 
any nation has yet attained. 

Nor can we overlook the enormous changes that have recently taken place in the ve- 
hicles of communication. The radio, the movies, television, and the use of public-address 
systems make it possible to disseminate voices and gestures—to say nothing of the printed 
word—on a scale that would have seemed fantastic only a generation ago. 

The development of these mass media has intensified our educational responsibilities. 
Properly employed, such media are instruments of great social utility: they can alleviate 
suffering, enlighten ignorance, and heighten the significant experience of every individual. 
Wrongly used or manipulated by the enemies of democracy, they are a menace to our social 
structure. But they cannot become a menace so long as their audience is critical, informed, 
and questioning. To make it so is the responsibility of American education. Students must 
be trained to search for the attitudes and presuppositions implied in the messages that come 
to them through these mass media: to weigh them dispassionately, to recognize every se- 
mantically slanted term, to test the aptness of every analogy. 

The task is not easy. It will not be accomplished by new courses in movie appreciation ~ 
and radio listening; certainly it will not be furthered by relaxing our standards of attain- 
ment in the high school and the college. Nor will a lighthearted or a despairing acceptance 
of popular anti-intellectualism help the teacher to discharge his responsibility to the 
country. We can avoid the latent danger, but only by insisting firmly and repeatedly on 
scientific rigor in place of easy popularization, and by emphasizing always an enlightened 
view of the nature and functions of language. This is a challenge that we dare not fail to 
meet. 

~ Language is in every known society the communicative process par excellence. The 
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history of civilization is the history of a steady increase in the radius of communication. 
If we are to help students to understand human behavior—their own as Americans and that 
of at least one other society—we must begin with the study of language; for it is through 
this system that all the other systems of culture are most adequately observed and trans- 
mitted. To clarify the function of language in any social group is to make a start in teaching 
cultural relativity and hence in dispelling harmful ethnocentric attitudes. Linguistics and 
language learning are central in the integration of the social sciences and the humanities; 
and at the very core of every student’s total language experience is the command of his 
native language. 

2. The attainment of competence in languages. To raise the level of our nation’s 
linguistic competence requires more than good intentions; it requires a method. We must 
(a) extend our understanding of linguistic principles through basic research; (b) apply 
the resulting concepts to particular areas; and (c) cooperate with those who can put life 
into such applications. 

(a) THE Basic scrENCcE. The scientific study of language has developed recently and 
rapidly; in the United States especially it has been carried to a high level of competence. 
Basic research in this field involves the descriptive analysis of language in its various as- 
pects, and of particular languages, past and present, for their-own sake and in relation to 
the nonlinguistic culture of the people who speak them. Much has been accomplished, but 
vastly more remains to be done; even the basic principles of linguistics need clarification. 
Only a small fraction of the languages of the world have been adequately described; the 
rest, still to be dealt with, include many that are on the point of extinction. To record these 
languages before they die, we need a significant increase in the number of trained field work- 
ers. And for this in turn we must extend the teaching of linguistics both to graduate students 
and to undergraduates; we must disseminate the products of research more effectively; 
and we must give increased opportunities for study and fruitful work to those already com- 
petent in the field. 

(b) PracticaL aPPLicaTion. Learning to work with a language is not essentially dif- 
ferent from learning to control any other intricate structure. The first essential is to know 
how it operates: to have access to an accurate and comprehensive description. But as we 
have already observed, most of the languages of the world are still unfamiliar to us, and the 
familiar languages of Western Europe are too often taught in terms of a grammatical ap- 
paratus designed for Greek and Latin. The traditional eight parts of speech, recognized in 
some but not all Latin grammars, are a poor fit for the categories of English or French; 
in many languages, even such a basic Latin dichotomy as that between adjective and verb 
is irrelevant. And the confusion in most Latin grammars between tenses (past, present, 
future) and aspect (perfect, imperfect), implied in the conjugation of Latin verbs, is not 
helpful in making clear the difference in English between he went and he has gone. 

To teach a foreign language effectively it is necessary to compare, point by point, the 
structure of the language to be learned and that of the learner’s native tongue. Only in 
this way is it possible to determine what is difficult and what is easy, and so to devise an 
efficient order of presentation. A teacher need spend no time training Germans to pronounce 
French u, whereas English-speaking students need careful drilling—because, obviously, the 
sound occurs in both French and German but not in English. The two-gender system of 
Spanish nouns is fairly easy for a Frenchman, who has a similar system in his own language; 
but the speaker of English finds it an irrational nuisance. 

Successful instruction in a foreign language requires textbooks, graded reading mate- 
rials, and students’ dictionaries, each constructed with the linguistic orientation of the 
American learner in mind. It requires the teacher, or at least the writer of the textbooks, to 
restate the results of the structural analysis of English and the foreign language in terms 
that will be comprehensible to every student. If the student is to extend his command of any 
language, including his own, and especially if he is to integrate his knowledge of the lan- 
guage with what he learns about the society that speaks it, the teaching materials must be 
assembled with tact and care, and presented in a manner at once ingenious and urbane, 
analytical and esthetically sensitive. The materials used in the teaching of languages not 
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only will have to be re-created almost completely within the next twenty-five years, but 
will have to be designed on patterns quite different from those to which we have grown ac- 
customed. 

(c) IMPLEMENTATION. The last half-century has seen a steady decline in the prestige of 
languages as a school subject, in the importance of their position in the curriculum, and in 
the skill of students who have been subjected to language instruction. Among the many 
reasons for this, the most important is that languages have not been well taught. Students 
come out of classes in the foreign languages unable to read, to converse, or to compose. And 
even the student of English, though he may master a special dialect in which to write his 
themes, forgets or discards it as soon as he leaves the classroom. Languages thus blunder- 
ingly presented have naturally failed to provide a key to the understanding of our own or 
any other culture. 

As a result, the study of language is now viewed with hostility by the various professions, 
the public at large, and the administrators who have in their charge the construction and 
operation of school curricula. The task of reestablishing confidence in language study is 
difficult and complex, but there is one simple way to begin it : to demonstrate how languages 
can be effectively taught at various levels of education and how they can serve as keys to 
our own and other civilizations. If we succeed in showing this, the battle will be more than 
half won; but we cannot show it without the basic research and the techniques of applica- 
tion already mentioned. 

3. Language study and the ACLS. For many years the American Council of Learned 
Societies has recognized an increase in the range and effectiveness of language instruction 
as & primary educational need. Shortly after the United States entered the war, the sudden 
demands for competence in many languages hitherto scarcely heard of led the Council to 
establish the Intensive Language Program. The committee in charge was at first concerned 
to establish intensive courses in colleges and universities throughout the country, but al- 
most immediately began to develop teaching materials for familiar languages as well as 
for those less commonly taught. At the end of the war the need for trained linguists grew 
less pressing, and funds for the development of personnel were correspondingly reduced. 
Nevertheless, the ACLS ComMMITTEE ON THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM has continued to further 
both basic research in linguistics and the application of its results to the teaching of lan- 
guages. As a consequence of recently renewed steps toward preparedness in America, and of 
the development of language-teaching activities in American cultural centers abroad, the 
CoMMITTEE has again enlarged the scope of its operations. 

In the light of our situation as described at the beginning of this report, the ComMITTEE 
feels that an explicit formulation of its aims and activities may be of general interest. Such 
a formulation is here attempted. 


Functions oF THE ACLS ComMITTEE ON THE LANGUAGE PRoGRAM 


1. To encourage research in all aspects of linguistic science. 

2. To provide aids to the publication of sound linguistic research. 

3. To develop and encourage instruction in linguistics for both graduate students and 
undergraduates. . 

4. To develop opportunities for integrating linguistics with the study of all other fields 
of human behavior. 

5. To apply linguistics to the teaching of foreign languages at all levels of instruction. — 

6. To apply linguistics to the teaching of the native language from literacy to literature, 
and to the teaching of all other relevant phases of culture. 

7. To develop training programs to acquaint teachers with the principles and possibili- 
ties of linguistics. 

8. To develop in the public an awareness of current activities among linguistic scientists. 

9. To consider and present opportunities for the employment of personnel trained in 
linguistics. 

10. To bring to the attention of administrators the importance of linguistics for present- 
day education. 
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EpitH FRANcEs CLAFLIN, a Foundation Member of the Linguistic Society of 

America, died at her home in New York on Thursday, 5 March 1953, aged 77 
years. To her family, her many friends, and her colleagues in the domain of 
classical linguistics, the loss is a heavy one. 
. Edith Claflin was born on 6 October 1875 in Quincy, Mass., the third child 
and second daughter of Frederick Allan and Adelaide Avery Claflin.* After at- 
tending the Coddington public school of Quincy and the Thayer Academy of 
Braintree, she entered Radcliffe College, where she earned her B.A. in three 
years, graduating in 1897 magna cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa. From the 
time that she began the study of Greek at Thayer Academy, she had made 
up her mind to become a philologist. With this object in view, she set herself 
to master the language so perfectly that—as she afterwards told her sister—she 
could not remember having ever made a mistake in it. Greek and Latin were 
her major subjects at Radcliffe, and later during two years of graduate study at 
Bryn Mawr College (1897-99). From 1899 to 1900, as Garrett European Fellow 
from Bryn Mawr, she worked at the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. During a visit to Boeotia she laid the foundation for her doctoral dis- 
sertation, The syntax of the Boeotian dialect inscriptions. 

Unable to secure a university appointment upon her return from Athens in 
1900, she became a teacher in various preparatory schools. Thus impeded in 
her research, she did not obtain her doctorate from Bryn Mawr until 1904. 
From 1907 to 1913 she taught at Monticello College in Alton, Ill.; from 1914 to 
1916, at the Laurel School in Cleveland; and from 1916 to 1933, at Rosemary 
Hall in Greenwich, Conn., as head of the Department of Greek. For one semester, 
in 1926, she was Acting Professor of Latin at Indiana University. 

The years of teaching in secondary schools laid a heavy burden upon her; 
but they gave her a fund a pedagogical skills that were to make her college 
teaching an easy task. In 1936 she was appointed Lecturer in Greek and Latin 
at Barnard College; and in the same year, in the Columbia University School of 
General Studies (then called University Extension), she introduced a course in 
Medieval Latin which continued to attract students to her even after she had 
retired from her position at Barnard in 1945—which continued to attract them, 
indeed, up to the time of her death. The enthusiasm of her more mature students 
was as warm and lasting as that which she had formerly aroused in younger 
learners. 

Among scholars Edith Claflin was known as an authority on the Indo-Euro- 
pean middle voice, particularly on the -r-forms in Latin and other languages. 
She was primarily a grammarian, competent in phonology and semantics but 
going into these aspects of language no more deeply than her subject required. 
However rigorous her methods, she always retained a vivid sense of the human 
situations in which language is used. Besides her devotion to the languages of 
classical civilization, she had also a strong love of English literature; one of her 


3 Biographical details from the article in Directory of American scholars (Lancaster, Pa., 
1951); from the obituary notice in the New York Times of Sunday, 8 March 1953; and from 
a letter kindly written by Edith Claflin’s sister, Miss Charlotte Isabel Claflin of Buffalo. 
Several passages in my account are quoted almost verbatim from this letter. 


seein Sai a a eA an Rai 
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less recondite articles is entitled Latinisms in Shakespeare’s diction. Her prin- 

cipal scholarly publications are the following: 

The syntax of the Boeotian dialect inscriptions (dissertation); Bryn Mawr College 
monographs, 1906. 

The nature of the Latin passive, AJP 48.157-75 (1927). 

The hypothesis of the Italo-Celtic impersonal passive in -r, Lg. 5.232-50 (1929). 

Venetic tolar, Old Irish canar, and the Indo-European injunctive, Lg. 12.23-34 
(1936). 

The Indo-European middle ending -r, Lg. 14.1-9 (1938). 

The voice of the Indo-European perfect, Lg. 15.155-9 (1939). 

The text of Plautus, Curculio 260-261; Epidicus 61-62, PAPA 71.xxxi-ii 
(1940). 

The middle verb vidéri, Lg. 18.26-32 (1942). 

Videor as a deponent in Plautus, AJP 64.71-9 (1943). 

Review of Dag Norberg, Betirdge zur spdtlateinischen Syntax, AJP 70.211-7 
(1949). 

She enjoyed the company of her colleagues, and could seldom resist the lure 
of a professional meeting, annual or monthly. To keep in touch with current 
developments, she often made the trip to New Haven for meetings of the Yale 
Linguistic Club; and at meetings of the Linguistic Society she was for many 
years a familiar and prominent figure. (It is worth mentioning that in 1943 and 
’44 she was a member of our Executive Committee.) Besides the Linguistic 
Society she belonged to the Philological Association, the Mediaeval Academy, 
the Classical League, and the Classical Associations of the Atlantic States and 
of New England. 

BERNARD Btiocu, Yale University 


WE RECORD WITH SORROW the death of three other members of the Linguistic 
Society. Richard Jente, a member since 1941, died on 22 August 1952, aged 64; 
George Raymond Shipman, a member since 1942, died on 22 January 1953, 
aged 43; and Charles Grimm, a member since 1926, died on 4 April 1953, aged 
58. 


THE WASHINGTON LinGuistTic CLuB (see Lg. 23.186) has recently become 
active again after a lapse of several years. Officers for the year just ending were 
A. A. Hill, chairman; F. A. Rice, vice-chairman;:and P. L. Garvin, secretary 
and treasurer. The Club holds regular monthly meetings during the academic 
year for the reading of papers. There are now more than fifty members; the _ 
average attendance at the meetings is about 40. Dues are $1.50 per calendar 
year. All interested persons in Washington and near-by cities are invited to join 
the Club and attend its meetings; for information they should address P. L. 
Garvin, 1719 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Epaar G. C. Potomé calls attention to a misstatement in his article On the 
source of Hittite }. In Ly. 28.444 (1952), the last sentence of footnote 4 should 
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read as follows: ‘Giuliano Bonfante quotes this view, without subscribing to it, 
in CP 39.52 fn. 4 (1944).’ 


THE STYLE RULES OF LANGUAGE have long provided that the titles of books 
and journals should be cited in roman type, with only the first word and the 
proper names capitalized. On the whole this practice has worked very well, 
and has contributed to the clean look of our pages; but sometimes it has proved 
inconvenient, as when a title occurs in a context where it can be misread as an 
ordinary part of the sentence. (Thus the words ‘Sanskrit grammar’ constitute 
a book title when we speak of Whitney’s, but not when we speak of Wacker- 
nagel’s.) To avoid such ambiguities and minor unclarities, the Editor has de- 
cided to experiment this year with a different convention. In the current volume 
of LaNnavaGgE, titles of books and journals (but not of articles) are cited in 
italics, though still without superfluous capitals. If the new practice proves 
more efficient than the old, it will be permanently adopted. (But contributors 
to the journal are asked to omit underlines as usual, since it is easier to add than 
to erase them.) Meanwhile, the Editor asks the indulgence of readers for incon- 
sistencies observed during the period of transition. Old habits die hard. 
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PRAKRIT cia, LATIN quidem 


JULES BLocH 
Collége de France 


La valeur emphatique de l’indo-européen *k”id est attestée par cid dans le 
Rgveda,' par cit de |’Avesta,? par Gy du vieux perse,’ par ofx. d’Homére 
et d’Hérodote,‘ par cid en vieil irlandais.' La nuance indéfinie de ce petit mot 4 
l’origine, restée visible en présence d’un interrogatif ou dans le cas du redouble- 
ment, s’est ailleurs modifiée, passant de ‘en quelque chose’ & ‘un peu’, d’od par 
litote ‘plutét, bien sir, méme, en particulier’ (Bartholomae, Az. Wb. 593 ‘und 
zwar’). Dans RV IV.3.4 Macdonell lui attribue un sens atténué, Geldner au 
contraire met le mot en valeur: tvdm cin nah sdmyda (pada Sdémyaz) bodhi ... svadhith 
‘merke du wenigstens auf diesen Opferdienst von mir’. Et pour 1.10.9 nu cid 
dadhisva me gtrah, Macdonell traduit: ‘Even. now take to thyself my songs’, 
la ot rien ne légitime le sens de ‘maintenant encore’; mais Geldner écrit: ‘Nimm 
doch ja meine Lobreden an’. 

Appelant au sacrifice Indra et Agni, le récitant de VII.93.6 s’autorise des 
occasions précédentes en disant: ni cid dht parimamndathe asman, ce qu’on peut 
traduire par ‘jamais en effet vous ne nous avez dédaignés’; mais de facon plus 
intéressante, et peut-étre plus exacte, par ‘du moins jusqu’a présent’. 

Nous sommes ici tout prés des valeurs du latin quidem, ce qui n’a 
rien d’étonnant, puisque quidem, d’ow qu’en vienne la finale, repose sur quid. On 
peut dés lors se demander si la forme élargie n’existe pas, elle aussi, sur le terrain 
indien. Elle existe, mais pas en sanskrit; ce ne sera pas, on le sait de reste, le seul 
cas oi le moyen-indien aura conservé des archaismes inconnus du sanskrit et 
méme de l’iranien. Or, qui osera construire par hypothése une forme sanskrite 
correspondant a quidem aura le choix entre *cidam et *cida: c’est le second qu’on 
retrouve en prakrit sous la forme cia équivalent de eva, avec sens restrictif, 
avadhaérane. On note couramment ccia, preuve que la particule, pour étre en- 
clitique de position, n’est pas traitée phonétiquement comme telle: c’est le signe 
de sa force expressive. 

Les sens les plus courants en sont ‘précisément, méme’; et avec une valeur 
adversative qui la rapproche de quidem, ‘seulement’. Or il y a des cas, rares il est 
vrai, ov il serait difficile de traduire par l’un de ces mots: Hala, Sattasai 88, 


jdnat jandveum anunaaviddaviamanaparisesam 
pairikkammi vi vinadvalambanam sa ccia kunanti 


‘Elle sait lui faire comprendre que les cAlineries n’ont pas dissipé toute sa colére, 
/en restant, EN CE QUI LA CONCERNE, fidéle & la décence méme quand elle est 
seule’; ib. 93, © : 

1 Delbriick, Altindische Syntax §243; Macdonell, Vedic grammar for students 280. 

2 Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch 588; Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch 444. 

3 Kent, Old Persian 184; cf. Darius I: yae@d paruvam tiy ‘comme déja auparavant’ répété 
trois fois, en regard de tyaiy paruvam x8dyaéiya ‘ils ont régné auparavant’. 

4 Meillet-Vendryes, Grammaire comparée des langues classiques? §880. 

5 Vendryes, L’évolution de l’adverbe cid en vieil irlandais 4. 

6 Références chez Luigia Nitti, Les grammairiens prdékrits 205, Prakrtadnusdsana de 
Purusottama 72. 
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avianhapecchanijjena takkhanam, mami, tena ditthena 
sivinaapiena va paniena tanha ccia na phitta 
‘Spectacle dont je ne peux me rassasier, 4 cet instant, tantine, je l’ai vu; / (mais 
c’était) comme de |’eau bue en. réve: ma soif, ELLE, n’en a pas diminué’; cf. encore 
183, 215. 

Le prakrit écrit souvent cea avec la méme valeur que cia. Les commentateurs 
interprétent les deux formes par skr. caiva, ce qui ne peut se considérer comme 
une explication phonétiquement valable: il n’y a pas de ea issu de eva ni de za 
issu de iva. Par contre on peut se demander si le sens adversatif de caiva qui s’est 
développé en sanskrit ne résulte pas du contre-coup du ccea-ccia usuel, lequel 
ne pouvait se noter avec quelque exactitude dans la langue savante. 

La particule a continué de vivre, et en particulier sur le terrain qui était celui 
du prakrit type: le vieux marathe a -ci, enclitique emphatique, réduit 4 -c dans 
la langue moderne. Contigu au marathe vers |’Est, le chatisgarhi’ compte parmi 
ses particules d’insistancec, ec, ‘which mean “even’’: dat-c kd even to the mother; 
morec even mine, téroc thy also’. Le Linguistic survey of India: Eastern Hindi 
donne dans un specimen de Jashpur, done aux confins du domaine bihari, toroc 
than ‘& ton égard aussi’ (216) & cété de torec ‘thine even’ (217); et de méme sab-ec 
din ‘toujours’ etc. Le méme élargissement a été noté aussi dans le bhunjia de 
Raipur, dialecte 4 vrai dire assez incorrect du halbi, parlé 4 cété du chatisgarhi 
et de l’oriya (LSI: Marathi): tiico ‘you’, hundé co ‘him’ (377).8 

Un tel élargissement est susceptible de faiblesse phonétique: on ne s’étonnera 
pas de trouver loin 4 l’Est, chez les Cakma de la région montagneuse de 
Chittagong (LSI: Bengali 329, 331), tas pele ya ‘husks having-got even’, kai-ya 
‘near also’. C’est de fagon analogue que doit s’expliquer déja nai du prakrit 
(Hemacandra II 184) et de l’apabhraméa (Pischel, Materialien 63, XXXIV = 
Alsdorf, Ap. Studien 104): ce nai ne représente pas, comme le veulent les commen- 
tateurs, skr. ndépi mais *na-ci(d), cf. grec otk. 

L’apabhraméa a noté le stade intermédiaire 77, je, également synonyme de 
skr. eva, et assez pauvre d’expressivité dans les textes, 4 ce qu’il semble; Hema- 
candra II 217 le compte dans les particules explétives. Mais certaines langues 
modernes, cette fois-ci parmi celles de |’Ouest et du Centre, témoignent que la 
valeur d’insistance a persisté. La forme courante est -j en guzrati et en sindhi; 
le marwari (LSI: Rajasthani 30) a -% ou hijj que Grierson rapprochait de skr. 
jjeva, successeur de yyeva; il donne comme exemples in si hij ‘even from these’, 
Marwar to phaydo huwai 7j “Marwar itself will certainly profit’; il y a méme une 
forme redoublée: karst jej ‘he will certainly do’. Enfin on trouve en vieux braj 
ju (non noté cependant par Dhirendra Varma). 

Etant donné la dispersion de ces diverses formes d’origine commune, on peut 
imaginer qu’a l’époque moyenne cia, et plus tard ses dérivés, ont été plus répandus 
dans |’Inde aryenne que les témoignages ne le révélent; il n’est pas interdit de 
penser qu’on y retrouvera encore de nouvelles traces d’une particule, que son 
caractére expressif a exposée au renouvellement dans tout l’indo-européen sauf 
dans les langues marginales extrémes. 


7 Hiralal, Grammar of the Chhatisgarhi dialect of Hindi 117. 

§Ce serait une erreur de chercher la trace de cia dans |’enclitique ce, cai qui en dogra de 
Jammu (LSI: Western Hindi and Panjabi 643) ‘is added to the imperative to give a per- 
missive force. Thus khdcai let us eat, mandcai let us celebrate’. Il s’agit d’un équivalent 
(réservé & la 1° personne?) de hindi caéhe exprimant le souhait, qu’on retrouve avec la méme 
valeur ‘permissive’ dans nepali cahi, cat et assamais con (B. Kakati, Assamese §824). 














OBSERVATIONS SUR LES COMPOSES NOMINAUX DU RGVEDA 


Louis RENov 
Sorbonne 


1. Par rapport a l’usage du sanskrit classique (trés variable d’ailleurs suivant 
les genres et les époques), le Rgveda (RV) ne présente qu’un nombre relative- 
ment limité de composés. Laissant 4 part les formations nombreuses, mais peu 
caractéristiques, ol le membre antérieur est un invariant—préverbe, préposi- 
tion, préfixe, adverbe ou nom adverbialisé—et qui n’entrent pas dans la définition 
stricte de ‘composé nominal’, on ne trouve en moyenne que cing composés pour 
150 mots (ou: pour 80 mots pleins), 4 peine davantage dans les portions récentes 
de la Samhita. La proportion varie suivant le style: les passages descriptifs 
(ainsi 2.21) ou emphatiques en présentent davantage, les hymnes simples (comme 
Vhymne & Pian 6.54 ou le dialogue ‘affectif? Yama-Yami 10.10) en ont fort 
peu.! 

Les catégories a priori possibles, en fait largement développées pour la plupart 
en sanskrit ultérieur, sont loin d’étre exploitées en totalité. 

2. Prenons le cas de la combinaison la plus simple, les dvandva. Seul le type 
mitrdvdrund (non séparé dans le texte pada!)—c’est-a-dire les devatadvandva— 
est bien représenté, avec les variantes morphologiques qui progressivement en 
dérivent.? II n’existe que trois exemples isolés de dvandva pluriel: l’un, ahoratrani 
du Livre X,’ est refait sur le duel, le second, le voc. indraémarutah, comporte un 
plurale tantum au membre ultérieur, le troisitme, uktharkd (désinence neutre 
insolite) appartient 4 une petite série de juxtaposés d’inspiration rituelle, imités 
des devataidvandva.‘ L’unique dvandva singulier (neutre) est istdpirtd, du 
Livre X; Wackernagel, Az. Gr. 2.1.160.° 

Il n’y a, pareillement, qu’un seul dvandva adjectif sir, fait d’ailleurs d’éléments 
substantifiés: nilalohité du Livre X ‘chose qui est 4 la fois (ou: mixte entre) 
bleu et rouge’.® 

Il est donc difficile d’imaginer une formation plus unilinéaire. Le succés des 
devatadvandva a été di & la fréquence des invocations jointes 4 deux divinités 
(encore que l’invocation jointe 4 plus de deux n’ait pas entrainé de dvandva 
trimembre); un facteur déterminant a été l’effective coopération qui d’ordinaire 
accompagne une telle jonction sur le plan ritualiste ou mythologique.’ 


1 Les composés 4 trois membres sont extrémement rares, Macdonell, Vedic gr. §241, et 
(plus complet) Wiist, Stzlgeschichte 56. Ils répondent presque tous 4 la formule (1 + 1) +1 
ou 1 + (1 + 1). Dans rtdéjatasatya et vakmardjasatya, |’élément satyd est un appendice semi- 
explétif, préludant 4 l’appendice °sat du sanskrit tardif, plus spécialement du bouddhique, 
BSOS 9.48. 

2 Cf. Wackernagel, Az. Gr. 2.1.150-6. 

3 Cf. Thieme, Jha commemoration vol. 416. 

4 Le prototype étant ukthamadé (AV) = ukithém ca méddaé ca Hillebrandt, BB 9.192. 

5 Il est vrai qu’il faudrait ajouter les dvandva numéraux ov le membre ultérieur est un 
nom de dizaine, de centaine ou de millier, qui demeure naturellement au singulier; mais 
ces numéraux sont eux-mémes fort peu abondants dans le RV; Wackernagel 3.379, 382. 

6 Autres exemples chez Wiist 59, tous douteux. 

7 Pas de dérivés de devatidvandva (qui abondent en revanche & l’époque des Brahmana), 
sauf mitravérunavant (hapax) et maitravarund, semi-patronymique. 
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3. La situation dans les tatpurusa est évidemment plus complexe. La catégorie 
dominante est celle des tatpurusa verbaux, c’est-d-dire od la relation d’un 
membre 4 |’autre s’exprimerait en phrase libre par la relation d’un verbe avec 
son régime, notamment un régime direct (accusatif). Dans la série des noms 
d’agent, on a ainsi le type havirdd ‘qui mange l’oblation’ ou visvajinvd (voc.) 
‘qui incitent toutes choses’. A visvajinvd répond exactement le type, plus rare, 
raddvaso (voc.) ‘qui dispense la richesse’, c’est-A-dire avec ordre inversé des 
membres. En général le type raddvaso se présente modifié, normalisé, en *radad- 
vaso, par exemple vidddvasu ‘qui gagne la richesse’: ceci a été possible du jour 
ou un élément tel que rada, faussement senti comme impératif, a pu aisément 
se transformer en *radat, c’est-d-dire en injonctif 4 nuance impérative.® 

Un renversement de membres analogue & visvajinvd/raddvaso se présente (a) 
dans le groupe fort restreint, mais ancien (Wackernagel 320)" de tatpurusa 
verbaux, du type ddtivadra ‘qui donne des trésors’, en regard de jarddasti ‘qui 
atteint la vieillesse’ et (moins nets) vdsudhiti, vdsuniti, havyddati; (b) dans le 
groupe plus nombreux ov |’élément verbal est représenté par l’adjectif en -ia-, 
type sutdsoma ‘qui a pressé le soma’ (liste des formes chez Wiist, Stilgeschichte 
66): mais ici la forme inversée, type putrahata, n’apparait qu’aprés le RV, 
Wackernagel 302." Il est trés probable que plusieurs des formes précitées en 
-ti- ont été versées secondairement dans la catégorie en -ta- (Wackernagel 276), 
cf. vitdhavya & cébté de vitthotra. 

4. En regard de cette masse considérable de tatpurusa verbaux, les tatpurusa 
nominaux sont relativement rares. On pouvait cependant s’attendre que la 
jonction syntaxique entre deux noms, soit apposés, soit régimes ]’un de |’autre, 
donn&t lieu & une considérable fabrication de composés; il n’en est rien. Certes, 
les composés déterminatifs en °pati sont fréquents, mais c’est sans doute parce 
que justement le mot pdti y était senti moins comme un membre autonome de 
composé. que comme une maniére de suffixe, analogue 4 -van- ou -vant-,” de 
méme qu’il est arrivé dans les finales en °dd, en °vasu et dans bien d’autres. 
Hors de ces formations en °pati, il n’existe, du moins dans le RV ancien, qu’un 
petit nombre de tatpurusa déterminatifs, des mots isolés comme rdjapuird et 
brahmaputrd (°puird étant fait d’aprés °pati), drupadd (ot °padd est également 


® La valeur passive, assez fréquente (Wackernagel 175), du nom-racine, type en °ytij 
etc., atteste un renforcement de la valeur ‘verbale’. De méme une expression comme 
havanagrit ... bodhi 2.33,15 ‘sois (tel que) tu écoutes notre appel’ = ‘écoute notre appel!’. 

* Tl s’y ajoute le fait qu’une forme comme tardd[d]vesas ‘triomphant des ennemis’ était 
résoluble 4 volonté en tara-dvegas (type ancien) ou en. tarad-dvesas (type nouveau), cf. 
BSL 41.217. 

10 Ajouter les noms propres vrstihdvya (ton!) (cf. vrstidyu) et Sristigu (cf. piustigu), 
littéralement ‘qui fait pleuvoir l’offrande’ et ‘qui fait obéir les vaches’. 

11 Les composés terminés par un verbal en -ta- ne connaissent pas la valeur accusative du 
membre antérieur; toutefois stématasta 10.15,9 est sur la voie, le contexte invitant & rendre 
‘ceux qui ont fagonné les panégyriques (par leurs chants)’, ailleurs, en revanche, ‘(poésie) 
fagonnée en forme de panégyrique’. 

12 De 1a le ‘samdhi interne’ de vispdti comme visva, et le type redondant si fréquent 
rayinam rayipdtih, ou encore sdétpatim (= sattamam) pdtim 1.11,1. °Pati au sens du suffixe 
-vant- est connu du sanskrit ultérieur, cf. la juste observation de H. W. Bailey, BSOAS 


14.421. 
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senti comme un suffixe), devajand (= devdtdt, méme remarque), asvayipd, 
hiranyapindd, udameghd. En outre, quelques noms propres ot le ton antérieur 
révéle apparemment une influence venue des bahuvrihi: divoddsa, téninapdat, 
devdksatra, uddvraja. L’appellatif bahvdjas ‘force des bras’ (& cété de “fort des 
- bras’, bahuvrihi) atteste cette méme influence. 

5. La relation appositionnelle d’un membre 4 |’autre n’est exprimée que dans 
deux formations, l’une et l’autre du RV récent et avec ton antérieur (ce qui 
laisse un doute sur leur authenticité): & savoir, wlikaydiu (et similaires, dans 
une strophe d’hymne d’Anhang) et le nom propre vrsakapi.* 

La classe adjectif (épithéte) + substantif ne comprend qu’une seule formation 
bien accréditée, candrdmas ‘lune’; en outre, quelques rares composés en maha° 
ou en eka° (auxquels joindre ardhadevd), autrement dit, 4 membre antérieur 
adverbialisé; enfin, le nom propre du Livre X saptarsdéyah et le semicomposé 
madhydmdina. 

Restent les tatpurusa dont le membre ultérieur est. un adjectif. La encore il 
n’y a, comme formes sires du RV II-IX, que quelques hapax, en grande partie 
avec maintien d’une désinence interne: mdderaghu, gdvisthira (nom propre) et 
jatusthira, yajnddhira, taniigubhra, sans compter plusieurs mots ov |’élément 
antérieur équivaut & un adverbe ou 4 un préfixe. 

Bref, rien ne laisse prévoir dans le RV ancien |’extension progressive et rapide 
dont bénéficieront les tatpurusa nominaux en sanskrit ultérieur: c’est 1a le 
point décisif od le procédé compositionnel submergera de proche en proche la 
plupart des relations syntaxiques normales et fera échec aux habitudes flexion- 
nelles si solidement établies dans le Veda. Les tatpurusa nominaux du RV, en 
partie hérités d’ailleurs (ceux en °pati et sans doute candrdmas), sont isolés en 
général et peu féconds." II est sensible que, dvandva’s mis a part, le RV ne connait 
pratiquement que deux formations, les tatpurusa verbaux pour |’expression 
nominale abrégée, rapide, de relations 4 caractére verbal; et, d’autre part, les 
bahuvrihi, pour l’expression de relations 4 caractére proprement nominal, les 
relations mémes que rend, en phrase libre, une proposition relative ou circon- 
stancielle 4 valeur descriptive. 

6. Les bahuvrihi en effet servent d’épithétes ornementales, pour décrire l’acti- 
vité ou l’attitude des dieux sous forme concréte, imagée; nombre d’entre eux 
impliquent une comparaison; un mot comme saptdsya 4.51,4 suffit & évoquer le 
nom du dieu (Brhaspati). Les bahuvrihi, étant essentiellement nominaux, ne 
participent pas au dynamisme de la phrase; on peut les supprimer sans que rien 
manque au procés. Le fait que le membre antérieur soit, le cas échéant, un par- 
ticipe comme dadrSdndpavi ou hatdursnth ne change rien a la nature du composé. 
Il n’existe pas de bahuvrihi ‘verbal’,!® une fois qu’on a pris soin de dissocier le 


18 V7sandma 9.97,54 est a lire vga néma (Geldner ad loc., qui compare justement naéma 
dhenit 6.66,1). 

4 On dit séhasah putrdh ou santh, mais (en tatpurusa ‘verbal’) séhaskrtah ou sahoja, 
comme désignation d’Agni. Ou encore hiranyaripah, hiranyavarnah etc. (bahuvrthi’s), ou 
bien hiranyad& (tatpurusa verbal), mais hiranydyad ydéneh 2.35,10 (pas de tatpurusa 
nominal!). L’officiant est yajfidketuh 4.51,11, mais l’Aurore est yajfidsya ketuh 1.113,19. 

18 Tyamkama, Vunique apparent bahuvrihi ‘verbal’, est une extension de la catégorie 


dhanamjayd (§8). 
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groupe d’avec les formes &4 membre antérieur ‘régissant’ (ci-dessus §3), qui ne 
sont que des tatpurusa verbaux inversés; on a eu tort de les considérer comme des 
bahuvrihi aberrants. 

Les bahuvrihi du RV présentent déja tous les caractéres de ceux de |’époque 
classique (sauf en ce qui concerne le nombre des membres, strictement limité 4 
deux): notamment la liberté dans les rapports d’un membre & |’autre, ou |’éven- 
tuelle appartenance du membre antérieur 4 un mot situé au dehors; v. Wacker- 
nagel 33. 

7. Pourtant, (a) les séries classiques productives, de type classificatoire, en 
°adi, °riipa, etc., sont & peine amorcées. Peut-étre faut-il avec Geldner en voir 
l’ébauche dans les formes du RV récent ddsdépravarga et dévabudhya 1.92,8, 
dsvabudhya et géagra ib. 7 (dsvabudhna aussi au Livre X); cf. encore tndrajyestha 
et samudrdjyestha. (b) Les bahuvrihi substantifiés ne sont attestés qu’aprés 
préfixe ou élément assimilable 4 un préfixe (Wackernagel 304); ou encore dans le 
sous-groupe des dvigu (Wackernagel 305), dont les rares exemples rgvédiques 
sont du Livre X: triyugd, dasdnguld, daSadntarusyd (tryuddyd obscur, Geldner). 

8. On sait qu’une grande quantité de composés maintiennent la désinence du 
membre antérieur. Le fait se présente variablement: fort peu dans les bahuvrihi; 
peu aussi dans les tatpurusa nominaux, sauf dans ceux en °pati chez lesquels la 
finale -as- est fréquente, qu’elle soit ou non authentiquement une désinence de 
génitif. Au contraire, les tatpurusa verbaux présentent fréquemment la désinence 
interne -m, tout au moins dans la formation quadrisyllabique dhanamjayd (liste 
Wiist 69) od l’insertion a été utilisée rythmiquement. Enfin (sans parler des 
dmredita et autres types inorganiques'®), tous les dvandva de structure ancienne. 
Mais le maintien de la désinence repose sur des conditions diverses. Dans le 
cas des dvandva, on a reconnu depuis longtemps (quoique Wackernagel 151 
ne se prononce pas) que la source de la formation était le duel isolé, dit 4 tort 
‘elliptique’,” celui qu’on trouve dans mitrd ‘Varuna et Mitra’ ou dans vdruna 
(-a bref!)'* ‘id.’ 5.64,6; 7.61,1 et 64,5; la jonction pleine mitrd-varund est secon- 
daire, comme semble I’indiquer la répartition textuelle. Il existe du reste aussi 
un pluriel ‘elliptique’, par exemple dans mitrdsah 7.38,4 ‘Varuna, Mitra, Arya- 
man’ (mécompris, puisqu’il coexiste avec vdrunah et aryamd au sing.) et dans 
aryamdnah 5.54,8 ‘id.’ (Geldner). 

Toute autre est l’origine du type dhanamjaya: il ne repose pas sur une juxta- 
position directe dhdna + *jaya, mais sur la formule verbale dhdnam jayati ou 
jayatu ou jaya; le suffixe note la fonction verbale en composition. La remarque 
vaut, au surplus, pour tous les tatpurusa verbaux, qu’ils aient ou non une 
désinence médiane. Ainsi gopithd ‘acte de garder les vaches’ n’est pas gd + 
*pitha, mais (go + pir)tha; sdmapiti n’est pas séma + pitt, bien que pitt existe 
aussi et qu’un groupement sémasya pitth soit secondairement attesté. 

9. Le style védique comporte dans une large mesure (et bien plus que les 


16 Wackernagel 325; Wiist 73; K. Hoffmann, JF 60.254. Ajouter kenipd, s’il est permis, 
(avec Velankar) d’analyser ce terme obscur en ké nipdnti, et de méme képi en ké pipyuh: 
Journ. Univ. Bombay 21.2.15-6 (1952); cf. katpayd. 

17 Le duel ‘elliptique’ n’est pas limité aux devatadvandva, cf. dndhasi = Soma et Sura 
(Geldner ad 7.96,2) et peut-étre rédas?. 

18Du moins au vocatif (duel), Wackernagel 53 §20a. 
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traductions ne le laissent voir) la juxtaposition (asyndéte) de deux substantifs, 
qui selon nos usages seraient reliés par ‘et’? ou méme subordonnés |’un 4 |’autre.!® 
Le type sindhur nd ksédah ‘comme un fleuve, (comme son) flot’ a été depuis 
longtemps identifié par Bergaigne, Mé/anges Renier 93; on dit indifféremment 
.gdvam nd sdrgah 4.51,8 ‘comme des circulations de vaches’, ou gdvo nd yuthdm 
8.46,30 ‘comme des vaches, (comme leur) troupeau’. De tels emplois n’expliquent 
pas directement la naissance de composés, puisque, on 1’a vu, la jonction de deux 
substantifs est rare, du moins en tatpurusa. On ne peut obtenir de composé en 
partant de séme mdde 1.80,1 ‘dans l’ivresse (du) soma’, encore moins, de pdrvato 
girth 1.37,7 ‘le rocher, la montagne’; le type vrtrdya hdntave n’a pas davantage 
abouti 4 *vrtrahantave. Mais ces juxtapositions sont tout de méme le préliminaire 
aux composés. Ce n’est pas un hasard si le rapport interne des membres dans le 
bahuvrihi implique une proposition comparative si souvent, celle méme que 
dégage l’expression analytique sindhur nd ksédah. Plusieurs juxtaposés asyn- 
détiques sont aptes 4 s’accoler en bahuvrihi, ainsi aghdsamsa ‘dont la parole est 
le mal’ en face de aghat...8dmsat 1.166,8; méme en tatpurusa, siiktavakd (Livre X) 
en face de suktdya vdcase 9.90,6; devén jdénma ‘la génération (, celle des) dieux’ 
1.71,3; 6.11,3 est & mi-chemin entre l’attendu devdndm jdnma et un *devajanma, 
fait comme devajand. La langue hésite entre itd att et itditi, itthd dhtyah 6.62,3 
et itthddhiye 4.11,3. Déj& Wackernagel 288 avait relevé quelques exemples de 
‘pré-bahuvrihi’, semblant refléter un état od le procédé compositionnel était 
encore mal fixé. On peut ajouter & cette bréve liste des formes comme dind 
ddksah 4.24,9 ‘eux, aux faibles capacités’, ékam krditum 6.9,5 = *ekakratum, 
virényah krdtuh 10.104,10 = *virenyakratuh, cf. Geldner ad loc., bhadrah krdtuh 
1.91,5 = *bhadrakratuh (analogues 4.10,1; 1.107,3), brhdn ksdyah 8.159 = 
*brhatksayah, cf. Geldner; sého mahdt 5.11,6 équivaut 4 *mahdsahah. L’instrumen- 
tal descriptif, qui n’a pas de vitalité en védique, masque un état pré-composi- 
tionnel, ainsi sthirébhir digath 2.33,9 = *sthirdiigah, samanébhih patimsyebhth 
1.165,7 = *samdnapaumsyebhih. Souvent ces groupes analytiques sont compris 
comme |’expression d’une parenthése ou d’une anacoluthe, ainsi arusdstipo risad 
asya pdjah 3.29,3 ‘avec son aigrette rouge—blanche (en revanche était) sa masse 
corporelle’; de méme (presque toujours avec asya) 1.115,5; 163 1 et 9; 186,8; 
5.62,7; 6.75,11 et 15.” 

10. A cété de ces emplois pré-compositionnels, il existe aussi des composés 
scindés par tmése. Aux cas, rares d’ailleurs, groupés par Wackernagel 30 on 


19 Exemples New Ind. ant. 3.266 (article auquel nous avons emprunté quelques-uns des 
faits mentionnés ci-aprés, pour les présenter dans un autre développement). Cf. aussi 
Thieme, Untersuchungen 32 et suiv., qui cite notamment des substantifs en -tz- (aratt) etc., 
faussement considérés comme adjectifs par les traducteurs modernes; la méme observa- 
tion vaut pour rid, krdtu, siktd, gma et bien d’autres. Cf. aussi G. Liebert, Nominalsufiz 
-ti-, notamment 142 et suivantes. 

20 Dans barhir u tistirand 1.108,4 on a une forme analytique que remplacera bientét le 
composé, autrement structuré, stirndbarhis. — A vrai dire, lecomposé est encore tout proche, 
dans le RV, de |’énoncé analytique, sans qu’on soit autorisé, naturellement, 4 parler pour 
autant de formes ‘pré-compositionnelles’ chaque fois qu’on rencontre cette variation: 
dhimds te kettir abhavat 5.11,3 en face de dhiimdketu; ydsya prdtikam Ghutam ghrténa 7.8,1 en 
face de ghrtdpratika, ghrta4m dnnam asya 2.35,11 en face de ghrtanna; ensemble: dhamdketum 
... yajnanam ketim 8.44,10. 
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ajoutera maintenant dréghdya cid vdcase 6.62,9 (cf. droghavac) et rir te chémsah 
2.26,1 (mais l’insertion de fd n’a pas empéché le composé dans tadédartha), ov 
le membre antérieur a été adapté 4 sa fonction grammaticale, alors que dans 
nara ca (vd) &émsam il est resté intact.” 

Sans doute faut-il voir un composé secondairement défait dans sitam gdbhastim 
aSdnim 1.54,4 (Geldner) et dans une série de noms propres, pajrdya sdmne 
8.4,17 et 6.47, riisato vdpsasah 1.181,8, jdratah kdrnam 10.80,3, varo susdmne 
8.23,28; 24,28; 26,2 (?), qui préludent aux fantaisies du type dagapirvaratha en 
sanskrit classique poétique.” 

Le groupe mdnaso javésu 10.71,8 ‘dans les improvisations de la pensée’ remplace 
assez complexement un bahuvrthi *manojavesgu, épithéte de stémegu & suppléer 
(noter que le comparatif de manojti ne pouvait étre autre que mdnaso jdviydn). 
Divi ksdyah 3.2,13; 8.64,4; 10.63,5 représente la scission d’un *diviksaya, attesté 
ailleurs. Dans divé nd sddmamakhasam 1.18,9, divt sddmabarhigah 1.52,4, divd & 
prsthaydjvane 5.54,1, Sigmam nrsdhyam 9.30,8, il s’agissait sans doute d’éviter 
un composé trimembre. 

11. Ce sont 1a les précurseurs de ce que M. Helmer Smith a appelé le ‘split- 
compound’.” I] est intéressant de voir que sur ce point comme sur celui des 
formations pré-compositionnelles, le sanskrit bouddhique hybride a conservé 
des habitudes apparemment héritées du Veda: cf. les notes de Weller au Lalita- 
vistara (2.22; 17.13; 429.8 et 13), celles de Senart au Mahavastu I.393, 466, 499, 
etc. Des emplois comme mahdpadmo yathodbhavah ou gangé yathaé valika (cités 
Senart 1.396) sont absolument identiques aux juxtaposés du RV en sindhur nd 
ksédah. Le grand ouvrage de M. Edgerton, qui sera paru quand ces lignes s’im- 
primeront, contribuera peut-étre & mettre en évidence d’autres faits de ce genre.?5 


21 Tmése en pali: H. Smith, Critical Pali dict. 1.xxv1 et 33*. En sanskrit classique, ma 
Grammaire 84 §76 n. 

22 Exemples Hultzsch, South-Ind. inser. 1.166 n. 6; Sig. 1.42; R. Schmidt, Nachtrage 
sous ardta, etc. 

22H. Smith, Critical Pali dict. 1.xxvi et 32*, ainsi que BSL 33.172. Mais marane kdle, 
qui du point de vue pAli est le ‘split-compound’ d’un *maranakdéle, ne fait que continuer 
l’usage védique attesté ci-dessus par séme mdde et tant d’autres expressions asyndétiques. 

** Les résolutions dans le cas d’expressions numérales complexes (ibid, 31,10; 61,19; 
84,1 et 7) ont des correspondants en sanskrit brahmanique, Wackernagel 3.391 §198b a n., 
ma Grammaire 385 §268c n. 

26 Des abréviations connues de composés sont mitré pour *mitratithim et pataydt pour 
*pataydtsakham (W. ackernagel 30) ; il faut y ajouter samvdnané 8.1,2 pour *samvananamkaram 
et dgvam gam rathaprém 8.74,10 pour *asvapram et gopram (autre, Geldner). De méme ja- 
rit?nam 7.66,3 pour *jaritrpa et dakga (kavikrato) 3.14,7 pour *kavidaksa — Le fait 
va de pair avec les ‘finales syncopées’. 





























SECONDARY DERIVATION FROM SANSKRIT 2-STEMS 


Rvuiton WELLS 
Yale University 


1. THE PROBLEM. Sanskrit noun stems ending in u, when subjected to second- 
ary derivation, typically replace u by av, whereas, typically, stems ending in 7 
simply drop the 7 before a suffix beginning with a vowel or with y (rather than 
replacing the 7 by ay or e respectively). I have not found any attempt to explain 
this disparate treatment, which, to judge from the implication or the express 
statement of our standard reference works,' prevails equally in the Rig-Veda 
and in all later stages of Sanskrit. To point out, as the grammars do, that in 
this regard 7-stems? behave like stems in a, d, and 7 is not to explain the disparity 
but to heighten it. 

Examples: (1) u-stems: mdnav-d ‘Mensch’ from mdnu ‘Mensch’; kaurav-yd 
(AV) ‘descendent of the Kurus’ from kuru (VS). (2) i-stems: daivap-d (SB) 
‘descendent of Devapi’ from devdpi; ddit-yd ‘Sohn der Aditi’ from dditi. (3) 
a-stems: drks-d ‘Abkémmling des fksa’ from rksa; sdhadev-yd ‘von Sahadeva 
entsprossen’ from sahddeva. 

2. THE ANSWER. Since Sanskrit 7-stems thus behave differently not only from 
u-stems but also from stems in r, m, and n—that is, the Sanskrit reflexes of the 
other five PIE semivowels, there is a historical puzzle. In offering an explana- 
tion of this puzzle (as briefly as possible), I will first set forth the entire account 
in outline, with little attempt to distinguish between what is sure and what is 
conjectural; and then, in §4, will take up the detailed discussion of various 
points. 

The heart of the answer is this. Such a derivative as dvya ‘vom Schafe her- 
ruhrend’ from dvi (m, f) ‘Schaf’ is in its origin dvy-a, but comes to be reanalyzed, 
restructured as dv-ya. Then there is room for innovations of types *av-a and 
(with vrddhi) *dv-a to match types av-ya and *dv-ya. 

3. GENERAL STATEMENT. The explanation is here given in ten subsections. 

3.1. PIE has substantive and adjective stems in all six semivowels: 7 (alter- 
nating with 7% and 7, and similarly for the other five), u, r, 1, m, and n. Stems in 


1 Whitney, Brugmann, Wackernagel, Macdonell, etc., which it is unnecessary to identify. 
From recent literature I cite the following: T. Burrow, Some remarks on the formation of 
nouns in Sanskrit, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 32.19-33 (1951, 
publ. 1952); J. Kurylowicz, Le degré long en indo-iranien, BSL 44.42-63 (1948); id., La loi 
de Brugmann, BSL 45.57-60 (1949) ; id., L’accentuation des langues indo-européennes (1952); 
L. Renou, Grammaire de la langue védique (1952). 

All words cited are from RV unless the contrary is stated. When first cited, they are 
followed (except proper names) by a gloss which, if the word is found in RV, is taken (often 
incompletely) from Grassmann’s Wérterbuch. A colon (as in mdnavdé : ménu) means ‘is a 
secondary derivative from’; a hyphen (as in mdnav-d) means as usual that there is thought 
to be a morph division between stem and suffix at that point. 

? By which I mean all stems ending in 7, whether this constitutes the whole formative 
(as in arc-t (m) ‘Strahl’) or is merely the last part of the formative (as in ma-ti (f) ‘Andacht’, 
bhii-mi (f) ‘Erde’). Similarly for u-stems. 
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l and m are too rare to set a pattern, and may be left out of account. All the 
four other classes of stems are amenable to secondary derivation, as indeed are 
all classes of primary noun stems, and all four are then subjected to two main 
varieties of treatment, which I will call the ‘shorter’ and the ‘longer treatment’. 
In the shorter treatment one finds from 7-stems 7 or 7 or 7, etc.; in the longer 
treatment, et or ej. Similarly, in the shorter treatment of u-stems the stem ends 
in u or uy or wu; in the longer treatment, it ends in eu or ey. 

3.2. By the RV period, the shorter treatment has come to be regular or typical 
for 7-stems, the longer for u-stems. I have no explanation to offer for this dis- 
parate development. The longer treatment for 7-stems is only preserved in iso- 
lated relics, such as hrdaya ‘Herz’ (for *hrddya from *hrdi or *hardi, PIE ghrdi 
or gherdi); the shorter treatment for u-stems, on the other hand, is not at all 
uncommon. 

3.3. Examples to §3.1 and §3.2. All the Indic words cited are RV unless 
otherwise labeled. 

I. Shorter treatment: (1) u-stems: Lat. aevum (PIE aiyo) ‘age’ : dyu (n) 
‘Lebenskraft’; PIE yidhuyd ‘widow’ (see Ernout—Meillet); paidvd ‘dem pedi 
gehérig’ : pedt (m); parévd (n) ‘Rippengegend’ : pdréu (f) ‘Rippe’; yddva ‘den 
Yadu ... angehérig’ : yddu (m); Thessalonian facrfés ‘Stadtbewohner’ : Gk. 
&orv (Schwyzer 472). (2) i-stems: parthyd ‘Nachkomme des prthi’ : prthi; 
kavyd ‘von kavi stammend’, kdvya (n) ‘Weisheit’, both from kavt. (3) Other: 
sakhyd (n) ‘Freundschaft’ : sakhdy (m, f) ‘Genosse’; many other examples in 
Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.1.148-66. 

II. Longer treatment: (1) u-stems: PIE yidheyd, RV vidhdva ‘Witwe’ : 
vidhi ‘vereinsamt’; vasavyd (n) ‘Reichtum’ : vdsu (n) ‘das Gut.’ (2) 7-stems: 
Gk. écréov (*darepov) : Skt. dsthi ‘Bein’ (Gdr2 2.1.168); hrdaya (n) ‘Herz’ : *hrdi; 
dbhogdya (m or n) ‘Nahrung’ : dbhogt (f) ‘Nahrung’. With vrddhi: drse-yd ‘von 
einem fsi ... stammend’ : 7s7; ddite-yd (m) ‘Sohn der Aditi’ : dditi; madne-ya 
(n) ‘Zustand eines muni’ : mini. (These last three examples are differently 
analyzed by Sturtevant, CP 36.356-64.) 

3.4. Because of the now regular shorter treatment, the a-derivative of art 
(m) ‘der Fromme’, for example, would be aryd ‘fromm’.‘ But by Edgerton’s 


’ The choice between i and 7j and j, like the choice between ei and ej, etc., is allophonic 
and therefore nonphonemic at some period of PIE—see Edgerton, The Indo-European semi- 
vowels, Lg. 19.83-124 (1943); but it has ceased to be so in all the historical IE languages. 
It may well have ceased to be nonphonemic even in late PIE. The present paper does not 
commit itself on this question. 

Presumably at some period of PIE the choice between the shorter and the longer treat- 
ment (for instance, to invent an example, between ghrdjo and ghrdejo) is also nonphonemic— 
an ablaut variation (Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.1.198). But by late PIE it had become phonemic. 
Whether it was exploited semantically after becoming phonemic is not clear. For at least 
one word, the word for ‘widow’, there is reason to posit both treatments, yidhuyd and 
yuidheyd, without a difference of meaning (Ernout-Meillet s.v. uzduus). Whatever semantic 
difference may have existed at one time had disappeared by the time of RV. 

4P. Thieme, Der Fremdling im Rigveda, Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
23.2.78-9 (1938): ‘Gegen ein von ari abgeleitetes Adjektivum aryé kann man keinerlei 
Bedenken erheben. ari : aryé = dvi : dvya.’ See further A. Debrunner, Zwei altindische 
Probleme, New Indian antiquary ES 1.71-4 (1939), esp. 72-4 ‘Zum Ariernamen’. 
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‘converse of Sievers’s law’ (Lg. 10.237, 19.87), the ya-derivative of art would 
also be arya; the a- and the ya-derivatives of dpt (m) ‘der Befreundete’ would 
both be trisyllabic G@pya (cf. dpya (n) ‘Freundschaft’), etc. If not in these par- 
ticular words, then at least in many words the ya-derivative would bear the 
-same placement of the accent as the a-derivative. Thus the a- and the ya-deriva- 
tives of some 7-stems would be fully homonymous. (Cf. Kurylowicz, L’accentuation 
53, 54.) 

3.5. Moreover, all or some of these homonyms would also be synonyms. 
Sanskrit (including Rigvedic) ya is indistinguishable in some of its most frequent 
secondary uses from secondary a, just as PIE je/jo is indistinguishable in many 
of its most frequent secondary uses from PIE e/o. 

3.6. As a result, at whatever period the practice of using the ‘shorter treat- 
ment’ for i-stems became current, there is no contrast between a- and ya-de- 
rivatives of i-stems. A word like arydé might be felt or might function now as 
ary-d, now as ar-yd; or perhaps, say, aryd would always be felt as ary-d but 
dvya ‘vom Schafe herriihrend’ would always be felt as dv-ya; or there are many 
other possibilities. But in point of fact aryd, dvya, etc. came to be felt, all of 
them, as ya-derivatives: ar-yd, dv-ya, etc. 

3.7. In some cases this involved a restructuring; e.g. original dvy-a became 
dv-ya. And thereby room was made for a new creation like *av-a, or, with vrddhi, 
*dv-a. In this new type of creation the treatment given to 7-stems is neither the 
longer nor the shorter, but what we may call the ‘curtailed treatment’: the 7 
is simply dropped. 

3.8. This restructuring is not fully explained in the present paper, but certain 
factors can be discerned. Some of these give a ‘push’ to the restructuring, others 
give a ‘pull’. 

A push would be given by any 2/a alternation in which the 7 was felt as primary 
and the a as a secondary displacement of the primary 7. There are at least two 
classes of instances that might have given such a push. 

(a) Sanskrit 7-stems in which the 7 is from PIE a. An a-derivative from these, 
if formed when the law ‘a before vowel disappears’ was operative, would appear 
by RV times to simply displace the 7 rather than be added on to it. Most of the 
alleged 7-stems with 7 from a are dubious, and the whole notion of such stems 
is out of favor nowadays, but one quite probable case is hdri ‘feuerfarben, gold- 
gelb’. But this source of 7/a relationship is only mentioned here as a speculative 
possibility. 

(b) 2/a alternations arising from 7/an alternations (dksi/aksdn ‘Auge’, dsthi 
(AV) / asthdn ‘Knochen’, etc.), in which, therefore, the a has arisen by regular 
phonetic change from preconsonantal 7, and has then been generalized to other 
positions. 

(c) There is another possibility that ought to be mentioned. A proportion such 
as varya : vdra.= parthyd : *parthd,® in which the relationship is not primarily 
semantic but merely phonetic, may well have been operative to create a vacuum 
for such an innovation as *partha. 

5 With varya (n) ‘Kostbarkeit, Schatz’; vara (m) ‘Schatz’, cf. vara (m, n) ‘Gegenstand 
des Wunsches’; pdrthyd (m) ‘Nachkomme des prthi’. 
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A pull to restructure dvy-a as dv-ya etc. would come from the well-known 
tendency in many languages for suffixes to grow at the expense of stems. 

3.9. The curtailed treatment of i-stems is an innovation somewhere along the 
route between PIE and the language of RV. Vrddhi is also an innovation some- 
where along the same route—perhaps more or less simultaneous with the cur- 
tailed treatment. But the two developments appear to be independent, in that 
either would have taken place even without the accompaniment of the other.® 

3.10. The theory of restructuring explains why 7-stems alone, of all the PIE 
~ semivowels, came to receive the curtailed treatment. There was no chance that 
a derivative from a u-stem, say, would be restructured, even if the stem were 
to receive the shorter treatment; no chance, for instance, that rbhva ‘tiichtig, 
kunstreich’ from rbhui ‘kunstreich’ would be restructured as rbh-va; for there 
was no suffix va that was both productive and partially synonymous with a, 
and similarly for ra, na, etc. Nor was there any appreciable u/a alternation in 
existence. Thus there was no occasion for an *rbha functioning as a-derivative of 
rbhi to arise. 

4. DISCUSSION OF CERTAIN DETAILS. 

To §3.3: hidaya. (a) The simplest PIE word for ‘heart’ is kerd/gherd (n). Whe- 
ther these doublets are historically identical or are mere ‘Reimworter’, Gdr.? 
2.1.132, is immaterial so long as they behave precisely alike, as they seem to 
do. (b) There is also a well attested ‘enlargement’ of this, kerdi/gherdi, ap- 
parently used only in the nominative and the accusative. (c) It is a further 
fact that ‘le nom de “‘coeur” est obtenu souvent au moyen de suffixes de dériva- 
tion comprenant -7-...’ (Ernout—Meillet). Many experts such as Ernout—Meillet, 
Wackernagel (3.34, 237, 305), and Renou (178, §229) cautiously content them- 
. selves with pointing out the coincidence between (b) and (c), but it seems legiti- 
mate to go further with Brugmann (2.1.157, 174, 199) and treat hrdaya as re- 
flecting PIE ghrdejo, an a- (PIE e/o-) derivative of gherdi. We would expect 
ghrdé&o, so accented, to be primarily an adjective; the accent shift and the gram- 
matical shift to a neuter substantive found in the historical RV word hrdaya 
(n) are doubtless causally related to each other: cf. Burrow 27-8 and Renou 71 
(lines 5-3 from bottom) on such accent shifts in general. 

To §3.8: Concerning the 7/a relationship in which the a comes from PIE n, 
there is a good deal to be said. Space and time prevent a thorough canvassing of 
the situation; I will illustrate it by the various related words for ‘eye’. 

In RV, dkst (n; also akst) and aksdn (n) occur as simplices, eight and ten 
times respectively, suppletively to each other in declension. Neither of them 
occurs as apparent final member of a compound. akg occurs only in andks ‘ohne 
Augen’; aksd occurs only as the apparent final member of eight compounds. I 
say ‘apparent’ because the final a of e.g. caturaksd should probably be regarded 
from a synchronic descriptive point of view as a samasanta vowel (Wackernagel 
2.1.101, §§44 ff.; Renou §163) which displaces 7; in which case caturaksd is not 


* See the brilliant articles of Kurylowicz cited in fn. 1, in which the structuralist’s in- 
sight is applied, with success, to the old problems of vrddhi and Brugmann’s law. Inci- 
dentally, although several scattered cases of vrddhi can be inferred for PIE, it can hardly 
have been a productive process there. Cf. Kurylowicz, BSL 44.43. 
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a compound but an a-derivative of an otherwise non-occurrent nonce-compound 
*caturakst. Or if the a displaces an, then the nonce-compound is *caturaksan. 
In many instances the samasanta element signalizes a derivative without any 
question; e.g. ka. So the use of caturaksd in those cases in the declensional para- 
digm where dksi would occur as a simplex, strengthens the conception of -aksd 
as involving derivation from dkgz. 

Further study is needed to determine how far samdsanta a was actually 
efficacious in encouraging the curtailed treatment of i-stems. There are compli- 
cations, such as the fact that often a is the underlying stem vowel and 7 the 
samasinta vowel, e.g. patirukutst ‘Nachkomme des purukiitsa’ : purukitsa; 
-gandhi ‘Geruch’ : gandhd. And no rule is apparent as to when a compound will 
not and when it will be subjected to samdsAnta derivation. 

It is noteworthy that practically all sure instances of the curtailed treatment 
of 7-stems in RV are of the samasinta type. In other words, the statement of the 
grammarians that i-stems receive the curtailed treatment before secondary a 
is practically vacuous as far as RV is concerned. The sole contrary instance is 
aurnavabhd ‘von der Spinne stammend’, and this is not quite perfect because 
trnavabhi does not occur in RV. Then there are various instances that are 
not clear-cut; e.g. ndkta (n) ‘Nacht’, alongside of ndkti (f) ‘Nacht’ and naktdn 
(n) ‘Nacht’. Because of the accent and the meaning, there is no good reason either 
synchronically or historically for considering ndkia to be an a-derivative of ndkti; 
it is, however, possible to do so. 

To §3.9: Latin ovum. Brugmann 2.1.158: ‘Beachte das Fehlen des Formans 
-i- des zu grunde liegenden Nomens bei lat. dvo-m, zu avi-s ...’? This implies 
both vrddhi and curtailed treatment in Latin; it is not clear whether he means 
to ascribe it to PIE also: PIE dy-o : PIE ay. Other scholars, summarized in 
Walde-Hofmann 2.230 s.v. dvum, are equally evasive as to the PIE state of affairs. 
Although ‘Zusammenhang mit avis ... ist wahrscheinlich’ (Walde—-Hofmann), 
it is not even sure which is the underlying word and which is derivative. 

So it is far from clear that dvum implies curtailed treatment of i-stems in 
PIE; and even if it does, this case appears to be quite isolated, not an instance 
of a general practice. 

5. RésuM# OF THE FACTS EXPLAINED. The preceding account is stronger at 
some points than at others. The facts which it is an attempt to explain should be 
borne in mind in any case: 

(1) The curtailed treatment of 7-stems is not PIE, apparently not even Proto- 
Indo-Iranian, but an Indic innovation. 

(2) Secondary ya, in contrast to va, ra, na, etc., stands to secondary a in the 
unique relationship of being, at once, synonymous in large part and homony- 
mous after i-stems (if differences in stem treatment be disregarded). 

(3) The curtailed treatment of 7-stems has few if any RV instances, apart from 
the samfsanta situations. 

All of these considerations suggest that the curtailed treatment of i-stems is 
not only Indic, but is scarcely under way even in the Rigvedic period. 








SOME HITTITE-SANSKRIT PARALLELS 


E. ADELAIDE HAHN 
Hunter College 


I. HrrritE -ma AND SANSKRIT sma 


There is a group of asseverative particles, usually postpositive, serving 
‘normally to stress the preceding word, which seem to be allied: Hittite -ma, 
Sanskrit sma smd, and Greek ya.! 

Hittite -ma, which is always enclitic, adds an adversative notion to the word 
which it follows, like Latin tamen, English however, nevertheless. Like all these 
words, it may also serve as a sentence connective, in which case its adversative 


1 Bibliographical references in this article are to be interpreted as follows. Arch. or. = 
Archiv orientélnt. Benfey = Theodor Benfey, Handbuch der Sanskritsprache, 2 vols.; 
Leipzig, 1852-4. Bennett = Charles E. Bennett, Syntax of early Latin, 2 vols.; Boston, 
1910-4. Boisacq = Emile Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque; Heidel- 
berg and Paris, 1907. Brugmann, Gdr. = Karl Brugmann and Berthold Delbriick, 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen’, 5 vols.; Strassburg, 
1893-1916. Brugmann, KVG = Karl Brugmann, Abrégé de grammaire comparée des langues 
indo-européennes, transl. by J. Bloch, A. Cuny, and A. Ernout; Paris, 1905. Brugmann, 
Totalitét = Karl Brugmann, Die Ausdriicke fiir den Begriff der Totalitadt in den indo- 
germanischen Sprachen; Leipzig, 1893-4. Buck, Comp. gr. = Carl Darling Buck, Com- 
parative grammar of Greek and Latin, 4th impr.; Chicago, 1948. Delbriick, CO = B. 
Delbriick, Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs im Sanskrit und Griechischen; Halle, 
1871. Delbriick, Gdr., see Brugmann, Gdr. Ernout and Thomas = Alfred Ernout and 
Francois Thomas, Syntaze latine; Paris, 1951. Forrer, BoTU = Emil Forrer, Die 
_ Boghazkéi-Texte in Umschrift, 2 vols.; Leipzig, 1922-6. Friedrich, Hl. = Johannes Fried- 
rich, Hethitisches Elementarbuch, 2 parts; Heidelberg, 1940-6. Friedrich, Vert. = Johannes 
Friedrich, Staatsvertrage des Hatti-Reiches in hethitischer Sprache, 2 parts; Leipzig, 1926-30. 
Goetze, Tunnawi = Albrecht Goetze, The Hittite ritual of Tunnawi; New Haven, 1938. 
Goodwin = William Watson Goodwin, Syntax of the moods and tenses of the Greek verb, 
rev. ed.; Boston, 1900. Giiterbock, Kumarbi = Hans Gustav Giiterbock, Kumarbi; Zurich 
and New York, 1946. Hahn, Subj. and opt. = E. Adelaide Hahn, Subjunctive and optative: 
Their origin as futures; New York, 1953. Hirt, JG = Hermann Hirt, Indogermanische 
Grammatik, 7 vols.; Heidelberg, 1921-37. Hofmann = J. B. Hofmann,- Etymologisches 
Worterbuch des Griechischen; Munich, 1950. Hofmann, Lat. Gr. = Manu Leumann and 
Joh. Bapt. Hofmann, Stolz-Schmalz Lateinische Grammatik®; Munich, 1928. Hroznf, 
SH = Friedrich Hrozn¥, Die Sprache der Hethiter; Leipzig, 1917. Ose = Fritz Ose, Supinum 
und Infinitiv im Hethitischen; Leipzig, 1944. Otten, Mythen = Heinrich Otten, Mythen 
vom Gotte Kumarbi, Neue Fragmente; Berlin, 1950. Pedersen, Hitt. = Holger Pedersen, 
Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropdischen Sprachen; Copenhagen, 1938. Pedersen, 
MS = Albrecht Gétze and Holger Pedersen, MurSilis Sprachlahmung; Copenhagen, 1934. 
Ribbeck = Tragicorum romanorum fragmenta’, ed. by Otto Ribbeck; Leipzig, 1897. 
Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. = Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, 2 vols. (2nd vol. compl. 
and ed. by Albert Debrunner); Munich, 1939-50. Sommer, Bil. = Ferdinand Sommer 
and Adam Falkenstein, Die hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue des Hattusili I (Labarna II); 
Munich, 1938. Sturtevant, Chr. = Edgar H. Sturtevant and George Bechtel, A Hittite 
chrestomathy; Philadelphia, 1935. Sturtevant, HG! = Edgar H. Sturtevant, A comparative 
grammar of the Hittite language; Philadelphia, 1933. Sturtevant, HG? = Edgar H. 
Sturtevant (and E. Adelaide Hahn), A comparative grammar of the Hittite language, vol. 1, 
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force is often strong (‘but, however’), sometimes weakened (‘and, moreover’), 
as is the case also with Greek 5é and Latin autem. Etymologically, -ma is probably 
connected with the conjunction man ‘when, if’? and with the modal particle 
man -man.? 

The principal use of Greek ué is as an asseverative particle in oaths, in 
combination with the name of a deity in the accusative case (‘by’). In early 
Greek it was always postpositive, being preceded in affirmations by vai, and in 
negations by ov’. In one dialect (Thessalian) ué also served, in place of 5é, as a 
mildly adversative sentence connective, always, like 5é, postpositive except in 
one late instance (2nd or 3rd century a.pD.). Etymologically, u4 is probably 
connected with two other postpositive asseverative particles, uéy (usually but 
by no means always used in combination with its correlative 5é) and its stronger 
synonym, Homeric and Doric-Aeolic nav, Attic piv. 

It is obvious that semantically ua as an asseverative particle is a close parallel 
for the Sanskrit enclitic asseverative particle sma smd, and as an adversative 
sentence connective for the Hittite -ma. : 

An etymological connection between Sanskrit sma smd and Greek ua pay péy 
is widely accepted, e.g. in the grammatical works of Delbriick (Gdr. 4.506-11), 
Brugmann (KVG 658, Gdr. 2.3.1008-9), and Schwyzer (Gr. Gr. 2.569), and in 
the etymological dictionaries of Boisacq, Hofmann, and’ Walde—Pokorny (2.685). 
Hrozny (SH 102 fn. 4) tentatively suggested a connection with ué and yér of 
Hittite -ma,? and Sturtevant repeatedly equated Hittite -ma with Thessalian 
ua (Lg. 6.30, HG' 87 and 135, HG? 44). He likewise in one instance equated 
Hittite -ma with Sanskrit sma (HG' 141)‘ as an example of s movable; but this 
would seem to be ruled out by his later explanation (Zg. 14.241 fn. lla) of 
Hittite man and mahhan, ingeniously identified with the -o- grade form of 
Greek yév and with Greek yay respectively, as derived from an indefinite- 
relative stem beginning with m-, Indo-Hittite me-, Hittite ma-.' Of course we 
cannot separate ué from péy and pay; it must be from the Indo-European weak 





rev. ed.; New Haven, 1951. Walde-Pokorny = Alois Walde, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der 
tindogermanischen Sprachen, rev. and ed. by Julius Pokorny, 3 vols.; Berlin and Leipzig, 
1927-32. Whitney = William Dwight Whitney, Sanskrit grammar*; Cambridge, 1923. 
ZA = Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete. References are to pages, unless 
there is indication to the contrary. Quotations from Hittite and Latin give only enough 
words to make clear the sense and the syntax, with no indication of omissions. 

2 A connection between the conjunction and the particle, though it is not universally 
accepted, seems to me exceedingly likely. See Lg. 18.103-4. 

3 Also with Lycian me. Pedersen (MS 57-8) accepts this connection, but apparently 
thinks it rules out the possibility of a connection with u4; as for pév, this, he declares, 
‘muss wegen ganz abweichender Verwendung fern bleiben’. But yév in the extended form 
pévror has the meaning ‘nevertheless’, and is also used (like Thessalian u4) as a correlative 
for wév in place of 5é; thus it is unobjectionable as a semantic parallel for Hittite -ma. 

‘Cf. also his earlier equation of them (JAOS 47.180-1); but here he was dealing not 
with the consonantism but with the vocalism, concerning which he expressed a view which 
he later retracted (Lg. 6.30 fn. 19). 

5 The existence of an Indo-European pronominal stem in m- was demonstrated in 1938 
by Sommer (Bil. 164-6) and Pedersen (Hitt. 67-71). Pedersen gives the stem as mo-, but 
presumably it had the two grades mo- and me-. 
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grade mn. But then what of Sanskrit sma smd? I cannot believe that ya is to be 
separated from them either. 

A solution is to be found if the explanation which I have made elsewhere (Lg. 
18.83-116) can be accepted, namely, that the Hittite indefinite-relative-inter- 
rogative stem ma- is somehow connected with the familiar Indo-European in- 
definite stem sem- som- sm- sm-. In the article cited, I suggested (94-5) that we 
might recognize a case of s movable, as Sturtevant once did (HG' 141, already 


_ cited) concerning Hittite -ma and Sanskrit sma. However, in an excursus (113-6) 


I offered—tentatively and timorously to be sure, for, as I stated earlier (87), I 
realized ‘that such playing with building-blocks, while tempting and fascinating, 
is fruitless and at times perilous’—the alternative explanation that Brugmann’s 
proposal of years ago® to see in sem- som- a combination of two elements, se- so- 
and -mo-, though never generally accepted, had at last been vindicated. Further 
vindication, for him and for me, is now provided by an article by van Windekens 
(IF 58.261-5) in which, mainly on the basis of Tocharian A sa, B se ‘one’, he 
expresses the belief, much asI had done on the basis in part of Hittite Sana¥ ‘one’ 
and its derivatives (Lg. 18.114—5),? that Brugmann’s view' is correct, and he 
concludes (265): ‘Es gab also im Indogermanischen eine einfache Wurzel *se- 
“eins, zusammen’’: durch Erweiterungen wurde diese zu *se-m-, das in fast allen 
idg. Sprachen die Oberhand gewonnen hat und die das idg. *se- vertretenden 
Formen verdrangt hat’.* That he and I independently,'® on the basis of two quite 
remote languages, reached the same conclusion, seems to me to provide con- 
firmation for both of us." Then Hittite -ma belongs with the simple stem in m-, 
and Sanskrit sma with the composite stem in sm-; Greek ya is of course ambig- 
uous, but probably, if the Greek forms are as close parallels to the Hittite as 


. Sturtevant holds, goes with the m- group. 


A word needs to be said here about the meaning of Hittite SanaS. Goetze has 
so completely convinced me of the correctness of his demonstration (Lg. 11.185- 
90, Tunnawi 127) that Sanas = ‘one’, that I refuse to be convinced by his later 
retraction (Arch. Or. 17.296): ‘The reexamination of an(n)t/a- and its deriva- 
tives, then, leads to the conclusion that its basic meaning is “single, one and the 
same”’. ... The present demonstration implies a slight modification of my former 


° He had originally suggested something of the sort in Totalitat 49 fn. 1 (1893-4); later 
apparently retracted this at least so far as éarévy went, JF 21.8 (1907); but finally returned 
to it, JF 37.160-1 (1916-7). Brugmann of course did not recognize the element -mo- as an 
indefinite stem; he identified it with the superlative ending (ib. 159). But, as I noted in 
the article cited (114), he was making a comparison more apt than he realized when he 
linked Sanskrit sama-, Greek éués, and Latin similis with Greek atrés and alts, Latin 
aequus, in which he identified the first element with a demonstrative and the second with 
the indefinite stem kwo- (156-9). 

7 We also agree in suggesting a possible connection with the reflexive pronoun (IF 
58.265 fn. 1, Lg. 18.115-6). 

* As expressed in Totalitat, cited 264 fn. 4. He does not mention the article in IF 37. 

® This of course accounts neatly for the much disputed forms Greek &aréy (cf. sup., 
fn. 6) and Sanskrit sahasra- (265). 

10 Both our papers appeared in 1942. 

11 Schwyzer (Gr. Gr. 2.569 fn. 3) seems willing to accept our view. 


x 
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view. In particular I concede to my opponents that *Sana% is n o t the reading 
of the numeral 1-a3.’ 

Since both 1-a8 and 1-78 exist, the word for ‘one’, whatever it is, must exist in 
two (probably related) forms, one ending in -a% and the other in -23. Goetze 
himself mentions the possibility (ib. fn. 43) that the form in -73 may be Sanna- 
pias or *Sanais. Of Sannapilis he has already said (296) that it ‘seems to have 
the tendency to supersede the more archaic Sani/a-’; but I think Ssannapilis 
usually has a more emphatic and more specific meaning than ‘one’, correspond- 
ing to Sana§ as Latin sdlus or singulus does to inus." On the other hand sanais 
could easily be a by-form for SanaS."* I once suggested (Lg. 12.115) that tamazs 
‘other’, the second element in which I proposed to equate with the Indo-Euro- 
pean suffix -mo- seen in ordinal numerals and superlatives, might have been 
formed from an original *tama§ under the influence of hantezzi§ ‘first’ (which 
itself alternates with a variant in -as, haniezziyas); and exactly the same ex- 
planation could apply to *Sanaz§ beside Sana. 

However, though Goetze is willing to consider the possibility that 1-73 is 
*Sanais, he dismisses the possibility that 1-a% is Sana%, because of the support 
lent by the Kumarbi text to the supposition ‘that the numeral for ‘‘one”’ should 
be read ama- in Hittite’ (297). I question this. Goetze (296) quotes the sequence 
a-as-ma-at-ta — da-an-ma-at-ta — 3-an-na-at-ta. This occurs in KUB 33.120.1.31- 
3 (Giiterbock, Kumarbit *2). We also meet a-as-ma-an in. KUB 33.106.4.13 
(Kumarbi *28). Giiterbock refers to the form as aima- in his note on the first 
passage (p. 35), but demonstrates that it is a%ma in his note on the second (p. 
79),"* and this is confirmed by the occurrence of a-a3-ma-wa in a more recently 
discovered fragment (see Otten, Mythen 10 fn. 2). Thus with all enclitics re- 
moved, the series of numerals appears as a-as-ma da-an 3-an-na ‘first, second, 
third’. 

I agree with Otten, KUB 33 p. rv, that all are ordinals. Goetze (Arch. Or. 
17.297 fn. 46) takes da-an and 3-an as ordinals, but (citing Akkadian usage) 
suggests that asma-, as he calls it, is the cardinal, hence ‘one’, because the ordinal 
is hantezzi-. However, hantezzi§ is the ordinal ADJECTIVE; ama, like dan and 3- 
anna, is an ADVERB, ‘first’ in the sense of the sometimes used ‘firstly’. On the other 
hand, when we say ‘for the first time’, we need an adjective for ‘first’, ha-an-te- 
iz-2t BAL-& (found e.g. KBo 3.2.1.3 and 40, KUB 19.37.3.22; cf. Hatt. 2.30). 
Thus Forrer is surely right in his suppletion in KBo 3.16.2.1 (=2BoTU 4a.2.1), 
so that we read (ib. 1-3) [ha-an-te-iz-]zi BAL-&, ta-a-an, 3-na. This seems to 
prove that in a series for ‘first, second, third’, Hittite, unlike Akkadian, uses an 
ordinal for ‘first’ as well as for ‘second’ and ‘third’; hence we may conclude that 
axma is an ordinal adverb meaning ‘first(ly)’,!> and we need not abandon the 


12 So far as derivation goes, I have suggested (Lg. 18.91) a parallelism with Latin stmplez. 

13 On the commonness of -is adjectives in Hittite, cf. Sturtevant, Lg. 10.266-73. 

4 Approved by Friedrich, ZA 15.244. 

18 The etymology of a3ma is problematical. One thinks of the possibly similar formation 
-asia ‘then, finally’ (cf. na3ta = nu + -aSta), but this is always enclitic. Can the -ma part 
be the element which, as Ihave noted above, I have already suggested (Lg. 12.115) is perhaps 
to be recognized in tamazs ‘other’, and which, incidentally, is the one that Brugmann 
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view so ably set forth by Goetze that the cardinal adjective meaning ‘one’ is 
Sanaés. 


II. Dousite Dative: INFINITIVE PLUS DativE Noun 


The Hittite verbal noun, regularly a neuter -r/n- stem, is much more a noun 
than a verb. As a noun, it has case; but as part of a verb, it lacks most of the 
characteristics of finite forms,!* being voiceless and tenseless, never having a 
subject and very rarely an object.” Verbal nouns in the dative case regularly, 
as befits a dative, function as expressions of purpose. There are two types of 
these, absolutely parallel in use, those in -anna or -anni, from nominatives in 
-tar,® and those in -manzi or -wanzi, somehow allied to nominatives in -mar/-war. 
It is convenient to call both types infinitives;!® there seems no more reason to 
class them in different categories than there would be to separate the Latin 
passive infinitive in -i from those in -Gr?, -érz, and -ir7. 

The primarily nominal character of the Hittite infinitive virtually compels 
certain syntactic phenomena. If we wish to say in Hittite ‘he collects the troops’, 
we use the same construction as in English; the substantive corresponding to 
‘he’ (if used) is the subject, and that corresponding to ‘troops’ the object, of 
the verb corresponding to ‘collects’, precisely as in Latin, (is) copias cogit. But 
if we wish to say ‘he directed him to collect the troops’, we cannot say anything 
comparable to the Latin zussit eum copias cogere, in which eum serves as subject, 
and copias as object, of the infinitive cogere;?° the words for ‘him’ and for ‘troops’ 





posited (as noted above, fn. 6) as.the second element in the root sem- (IF 37.159) and that 
I have proposed to equate with the indefinite stem (Lg. 18.114)? This element occurs fre- 
quently in Indo-European in the formation of both ordinals and superlatives; cf. e.g. the 
word for ‘first’ in many languages, as Sanskrit prathama- and Latin primus. That it func- 
tioned in Hittite as an ordinal suffix is proved by the dative &-ip-ta-mi-ya ‘seventh’. 

16 As do also the verbal adjectives (participles). 

17 As instances of this very exceptional usage, we may cite KBo 4.4.2.63-4 ku-e 
KARAS.HI.A I-NA KUR °®°Nu-ha3-8i hal-ki.HI.A-u8 har-ni-in-ku-wa-an-zi pt-e-hu-da-an 
har-ta ‘the troops which he had led into Nuhassi in order to destroy the crops’, and KUB 
24.5.2.17-8 IGI.HI.A-YA-wa-za-kdn tu-uk ti-wa-an-na ha-as-8-ik-ki ‘open my eyes for 
seeing you’, i.e. ‘open my eyes so that I may see you’. A few other examples of the combina- 
tion of case-forms of nouns with an infinitive are given by Ose, 57 and 86. 

18 These are allied to the Latin gerund. See Sturtevant, Lg. 20.206-11, and HG? 73. 

19 Tt has been customary to call the forms in -manzi/-wanzi supines; so e.g. Friedrich, 
El. 1.80. But to me it seems preferable to bestow the name of infinitive on both types; so 
e.g. Sturtevant, HG! 267 and HG? 148. Cf. Ose 88. 

20 The Latin construction must have been in origin precisely parallel to the Hittite: 
thus such a passage as Terence, Heaut. 585-6 tube hunc abire must have meant originally 
‘drive him for the purpose of going’, with hunc as object of the main verb and abire a dative 
of purpose. But the Latin infinitive eventually lost its dative force, becoming purely an 
indeclinable verbal noun which functioned mainly as nominative and accusative (with the 
inflected gerund taking over the other case relations); and in this new development it 
acquired the ability to possess not merely an object (copias) as the Hittite infinitive oc- 
casionally did (ef. fn. 17), but even a subject, the accusative which had once served as 
object of the main verb. But this state of affairs could apply only to the infinitive in com- 
bination with a main verb of ordering, compelling, or allowing; the use of the infinitive 
with subject-accusative in combination with a main verb of saying or thinking or perceiving, 
in eqnnection with which the infinitive could never have had dative force, must have had a 
quite different origin (see my discussion of this in TAPA 81.117-29). 
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cannot be separated from the main verb,”' and the result is something which 
can be rendered literally into English only by some such unidiomatic phraseology 
as ‘he directed him to the troops for collecting’: Hatt. 4.4 na-an-kdn A-NA 
ERIN.MES ni-ni-in-ku-u-an-zi ti-e-ri-ya-at. Both A-NA ERIN.MES (the com- 
posite Sumerian-Akkadian writing of Hittite tu-uz-zi-ya) and ni-ni-in-ku-u-an-zt 
are datives. 

The parallelism of the Hittite construction with that of Vedic at once becomes 
obvious. The combination of a dative noun of reference and a dative infinitive 
of purpose occurs in Vedic just as in Hittite. As examples” may be cited RV 
5.2.9 Si8ite Sriige raksase vinikse ‘he whets his horns for the demon for piercing’, 
i.e. ‘he whets his horns to pierce the demon’, RV 10.14.12 asmabhyam dréaye 
siryadya punar datim asum ‘let them give us life again for the sun for seeing’, 
i.e. ‘let them give us life again for seeing (that we may see) the sun’.” The Vedic 
construction like the Hittite must present the original state of affairs. Thus I 
believe it is methodologically indefensible to describe it as if it were an anomalous 
and later-developed substitute, perhaps due to attraction and certainly illogical, 
for the normal construction (i.e. normal in English or German!). As examples of 
this sort of approach I cite the following descriptions. Brugmann, Gdr. 2.3.917: 
‘Abhangigmachung des dem Infinitiv untergeordneten obliquen Substantivkasus 
vom regierenden Verbum. Es handelt sich hier um eine Art Antizipation.’ Del- 
briick, Gdr. 4.470: ‘Endlich kann noch neben dem zur Erganzung der Satzaussage 
dienenden Infinitiv der als Objekt empfundene Substantivbegriff im Dativ 
erscheinen.’ Whitney 352: ‘The noun which is logically the subject or the object 
of the action expressed by the infinitive is frequently put beside it in the dative 
(by a construction which is in part a perfectly simple one, but which is stretched 
beyond its natural boundaries by a kind of attraction)’. Kirk, TAPA 73.296: 
‘In Vedic Sanscrit a substantive which is properly the object of a dependent 
infinitive may be shifted to dependence on the main verb, and the Vedic infini- 
tive, having different case forms, may be assimilated in case to its former ob- 
ject.’ 

Benfey (1.432) compared the Vedic usage with the Latin gerundive con- 
struction (or future passive participle as he called it). Delbriick at first objected 
to this view (KZ 18.104) because he believed that the two datives are independ- 
ently used; but later, presumably because of his realization that the dative noun 
is found only in combination with a dative infinitive (Gdr. 4.470-1), he withdrew 
his objections and accepted the identification of the Vedic infinitive with the 
Latin gerundive (ib. 471), as did also Brugmann (Gdr. 2.3.918, 922). But the 
comparison with the gerundive seems to me completely incorrect: the Vedic 
infinitive is a singular neuter noun, and agrees with its accompanying substan- 
tive in case only; the Latin gerundive is an adjective, and of course agrees with 


21 When the main verb is in the passive, the word which would be the object of the 
infinitive in English is attached to the main verb as its subject. Thus if we wish to say 
‘it was directed to sacrifice a bull to him’, we must recast this as ‘a bull was directed to him 
for sacrificing’, MS 1.11-2 nu-u3-8 GUD pu-u-hu-ga-ri-i8 pt-i-ya-u-wa-an-2zi SI X DI-at. 

22 For other examples, see Brugmann, Gdr. 2.3.918 and Whitney 352. 

23 Both Brugmann (Gdr. 2.3.918) and Delbriick (KZ 18.104 and Gdr. 4.470) seem to think 
the position of the dative of reference—whether before the infinitive as in 5.2.9, or after 
it as in 10.14.12—is of some significance; but this I cannot see. 
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the substantive that it modifies in gender and number as well as in case. Brug- 
mann’s comparison (Gdr. 2.3.918) of the Vedic construction with the Latin 
decemviros legibus scribendis creavimus is utterly wrong; the only true parallel 
would be *decemviros legibus scribendo creavimus. For this I can offer no indubit- 
able justification, but I am sure it represents the original structure of such a 
locution as we meet e.g. in Plautus, As. 250 argento comparando fingere fallaciam. 
Here I believe comparando was originally a noun quite as much as argento, the 
meaning being ‘to devise a trick for money, for obtaining’, i.e. ‘for obtaining 
money’ ;“ since Latin doubtless from an early date possessed adjectives in -ndus, 
such as oriundus, volvendus, secundus, and rotundus, most of them associated with 
verbs, it was easy to assume that comparando was also an adjective like them, 
in agreement with argento.?> Thus from the gerund construction developed the 
gerundive construction.” This shift would of course have been possible only at 
an early date when verbal nouns and adjectives were still, as always in Hittite, 
voiceless. That the phenomenon was not merely Latin but Italic is proved by 
the existence of the gerundive in Oscan and Umbrian; the absence of the gerund 
in the relatively scanty remains of these languages can easily be due to chance.” 

The examples in Hittite, Vedic, and Latin just discussed all constitute one 
particular manifestation of the familiar ‘double dative’ construction, consisting 
of a combination of a dative of reference (generally denoting a person) and a 
dative of purpose (often an abstract or verbal noun), so common in Latin,” e.g. 


*4 So, rightly, Hofmann (Lat. Gr. 597), who translates ‘fiir das Geld, seine Beschaffung’. 

25 Once the shift: was made, the gerundive might appear in passages where the gerund 
would scarcely have applied, as in Plautus, Pers. 5 fio miser quaerendo argento. 

26 T offer this theory and discuss it at length in TAPA 74.277-98. 

27 Of course the foregoing hypothesis would be proved only if we actually possessed in 
Latin such a passage as *decemviros legibus scribendo creavimus, but we do not; where the 
noun is feminine or plural, we find no instance of a gerund, only the agreeing gerundive, as 
in Brugmann’s decemviros legibus scribendis or in triumviri rei publicae constituendae. 
But in the genitive there are plenty of instances of the gerund: e.g., Plautus, Capt. 1008 
lucis tuendi copiam, ib. 852 nominandi istorum copia. Sporadic vestiges are met in classical 
times, especially with the plural sui, perhaps because it looked like a singular, as in Caesar, 
Bell. Gall. 7.43.2 legatos sui purgandi gratia mittunt, and with the genitive plural in -drum 
or -drum, probably to avoid cacophonous repetition, as in Cicero, Inv. 2.2.5 exemplorum 
eligendi potestas. But infinitely commoner was the shift to the gerundive construction, from 
lucis tuendi to lucis tuendae, undoubtedly, in my opinion, brought about by the ambiguous 
form in the masculine or neuter, as Accius 275-6 (Ribbeck) luminis conspiciendi insolentia. 

#8 But there are two important differences between the gerund-gerundive construction 
just discussed, and other manifestations of the double dative in Latin. (1) The double 
dative in Latin (and indeed the use also of a dative of purpose alone without a second 
dative) seems more restricted than in Hittite or Vedic. It is mainly confined (a) to verbs 
of being, and (b) to verbs with the general notion of giving, assigning, or deeming, either _ 
active or passive. It is closely related either to the subject (with the copula and with 
passive verbs) or to the object (with active transitive verbs); indeed it may interchange 
with the predicate nominative in the former case and with the predicate accusative in the 
latter. (2) With a gerund the performer of the action is regularly either the subject of the 
verb modified by the gerund, or a generalized impersonal agent; and the accompanying 
dative substantive represents the recipient of the action. Similarly with the ordinary 
double dative construction, where we have a noun of action corresponding to a transitive 
verb, the dative substantive usually designates the recipient of the action, as in Plautus, 
Modst. 922 ne quid captioni mihi sit; but there are exceptions in which it designates the 
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Terence, Eun. 135 emit eam dono mihi ‘he bought her as a present for me’ and 
the often-quoted legal and proverbial phrase cui bono?. This double dative in 
its turn is probably one manifestation of what may have been a much more 
widespread and basic phenomenon—the so-called partitive apposition or cxjua 
kad’ ddov xai pépos. Latin provides us with plenty of double datives of this cate- 
gory.?® The most clear-cut instances are those involving parts of the body, as in 
Plautus, Cas. 337 quis mihi subveniet tergo aut capiti aut cruribus? and Curc. 486 
linguae moderandum est mihi;*° then, on a slightly less concrete plane, the animus, 
which can have (1) physical connotations, as in Mil. 1331-2 animo male factum 
est huic repente miserae and Amph. 1057-8 vae miserae mihi animo malest (cf. 
the amusing transference to a building, Pseud. 952-3 animo malest aedibus ‘the 
house is sick’), and (2) mental connotations, as in Stich. 524 si tibi nullast aegri- 
tudo animo obviam. From this second use of animus, it is but a step to the purely 
abstract ingenium, in Capt. 371 tute tibi tuopte ingenio prodes plurimum; thence 
to other abstract nouns, as in Trin. 313 istaec ego mi semper habui aetati* in- 
tegumentum meae and Bacch. 1083 nimz’ nolo desidiae et dare ludum; and finally 
to an abstract noun of action, as Bacch. 439 magistro desinebgt esse dicto oboe- 
diens. 

There is reason to believe that partitive apposition was much commoner at 
an early stage of the language than later. It abounds in Hittite.**? As examples 
with the dative may be cited Al. 4.45 (Friedrich, Vert. 2.82) nu-kdn A-NA 
PUTU-SI SU-~ an-da a-a8-su lu-vi-lu a-%i ‘and in my Majesty’s hand (i.e. protec- 
tion) behold goodly prosperity’,* Instr. 1.20 (Sturtevant, Chr. 148) nam-ma-kdn 
pi-di KA-a8 li-e ti-ya-zi ‘let him not approach the place, the doors’, i.e. ‘the doors 
of the place’. Other cases are commoner than the dative. 





agent instead, as in Trin. 632 ut sic odio esses mihi. This exception seems to be the rule 
with one special type of noun of action, the verbal noun (really a dative supine) in -tui 
or -sui, as in Curc. 501 bono usut estis nulli. 

29 Of course partitive apposition in Latin is by no means confined to the dative. See 
Hofmann’s extremely interesting discussion and collection of examples, Syntaktische 
Gliederungsverschiebungen im Lateinischen infolge Erstarrung urspriinglich apposi- 
tioneller Verhaltnisse (IF 42.81-5). Hofmann cites numerous examples not only of the 
dative (84-5) but also of the nominative (85-6) and of the accusative (81-4), a few of the 
ablative (85) and of prepositional phrases (86), but none of the genitive; however, he 
suggests (85 fn. 2) that the construction lucis tuendi (discussed above, fn. 27) may exemplify 
this type. I formerly doubted this (see 7APA 74.282) ; but I now realize, as I have just said, 
that the fundamental relationship of the verbal noun to the substantive which it ac- 
companies may be viewed as in origin one of quasi-apposition. 

30 Some might term mihi a dative of agent, but actually the so-called dative of agent is 
essentially a dative of reference. 

31 On the use of this particular noun in partitive apposition in the dative, cf. its similar 
use in the accusative, illustrated below, fn. 34. 

32 For discussion and examples, see Friedrich, ZA 1.175 and 2.47, Vert. 1.43-5 and 2.24, 
El. 1.69; Sommer, Bil. 106. 

3 It is hardly possible to render this literally. The force of the dative A-NA PUTU-SI 
must be ‘with reference to my Majesty’ and that of SU-i ‘with reference to (my Majesty’s) 
hand’, but the adverb or postposition anda adds a locative notion ‘in, within’ at least to 
SU-i and perhaps to A-NA PUTU-SI also. (It must not be forgotten that the Hittite dative 
case serves as a locative as well.) 
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Many constructions owe their genesis to early instances of partitive apposi- 
tion. For instance, the accusative so used* may have given rise to the so-called 
accusative of specification and accusative used as object of the middle voice* 
met both in Greek authors and in Latin poets (like Vergil) who imitate Greek. 
Of course such an accusative must have started as the object of an active verb, 
but by a misunderstanding of the original construction remained as an accusa- 
tive with a passive verb or an adjective, the transition possibly being achieved 
through the use of a middle verb, since this might be equivalent to an active 
verb with an accusative reflexive. 

The scheme of part and whole as we know it usually involves concrete nouns, 
generally denoting, as we have already mentioned, a person and a part of his 
body. But we have seen in our Latin examples the possible introduction, as the 
member representing the part, of an abstract noun, one signifying a quality or 
even, as in Bacch. 439, an action. If a verbal noun of the type of dicto can be 
placed in apposition with the substantive denoting the person uttering the 
dictum, why not, at an early stage, any verbal noun whatsoever with the sub- 
stantive denoting the person or thing in some way connected with the action 
denoted by the verbal noun, whether as performing the action involved (‘sub- 
ject’) or as receiving it (‘object’)? 

This possibility throws fresh light on all the Vedic infinitives and all the 
Latin gerunds. It is now easy to see why the construction that we have been 
studying is not confined to the double dative type. Just as Latin possesses a 
genitive and an ablative use of the gerund-gerundive construction, so Vedic 
possesses a combination of the genitive infinitive beside a genitive substantive and 
of the ablative infinitive beside an ablative substantive, parallel to the double 
dative.** It is possible that the double accusative also enters into the picture. 
Vedic infinitives differ from Hittite infinitives in two important respects. (1) 
They include accusative forms® as well as datives;** these have two main uses, 
as the object of an auxiliary verb, like the Latin infinitive after it lost its dative 
force, and in expressions of purpose with a verb of motion, like the Latin ac- 


%4 As in Homer, II. 7.14-6 "Igivoov Bade Sovpi Suov, and Plautus, Rud. 1345-6 te Venus eradicet 
caput atque aetatem tuam. With the latter instance of apposition of part and whole, contrast 
their coordination in the same play 486 Neptuno credat sese atque aetatem suam; and for the 
appositional use of the accusative aetatem, cf. the similar use of the dative aetati in Trin. 
313, already cited above (see fn. 31). 

36 The constructions to which these names are given seem to me to be essentially the 
same, except that with a verb or a participle (e.g. Vergil, Aen. 1.561 volium demissa) either 
name can be applied, and with an adjective (e.g. ib. 320 nuda genu) only that of an ac- 
cusative of specification. It is significant that both usually indicate a part of the body, or, 
by an extension (as in Vergil, Ecl. 1.53-4 saepes apibus florem depasta), some portion of a 
whole. ; 

36 For examples, see Gdr. 2.3.919. Brugmann adds to his Vedic instances parallel examples 
from Avestan, and then goes on to cite examples from Greek (920-1) and from Balto-Slavic 
(921-2). 

37 Rather oddly, these are the only ones that survived into the classical period. 

3° In Hittite, there is a supine in -wan which is regularly classed as a suffixless dative 
(or locative), but which I have sometimes been tempted to regard as an accusative; it is 
restricted to a very limited use in combination with not more than two or three auxiliary 
vérbs, in the sense of ‘begin’. 
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cusative supine in -tum, with which the Sanskrit accusative infinitive is cognate. 
(2) They take an accusative object with far more freedom than the Hittite in- 
finitive. Is there perhaps a connection between these two phenomena? Is it 
possible that the use of the accusative as the object of the infinitive had its 
genesis in an accusative substantive used in partitive apposition with an ac- 
cusative infinitive, whence it spread to infinitives in other cases? Thus pdédn 
vicrtam vettha sarvén, translated by Whitney (352) ‘thou knowest how to loosen 
all bonds’, would have originally meant ‘thou knowest all bonds, (their) loosen- 
ing’, etc. 

There are still further implications. Since the verbal noun, being originally 
voiceless, may signify either an action performed by the accompanying sub- 
stantive or one received by it, in other words since the substantive may have 
the relation of either subject or object to the verbal noun, we have the possi- 
bility that the double accusative construction may have a bearing on the develop- 
ment in Greek and Latin of the infinitive with subject-accusative.*® This is in 
line with the view of Ernout and Thomas, who believe that both the substan- 
tive that later became the subject of the infinitive, and the infinitive itself, were 
originally objects of the main verb. Thus they analyze sentio eum venire as a 
combination of sentio ewm and sentio venire (271-2; cf. 274). However, on the 
whole this hypothesis seems to me dubious; would we not expect sentio veniendum 
(gerund)*° rather than sentio venire? It must not be forgotten that the Latin 
(and Greek) infinitives were originally datives, not accusatives; they show their 
dative force clearly in the construction iubeo (sino, cogo) eum ventre, and it does 
not seem likely that they would have lost it so completely at so early a period 
in the construction scio (credo, dico) eum venire. Furthermore, though eum can 
be regarded as a possible object of scio, it seems hard to envisage it as an object 
of credo, and still more so as an object of dico; dico eum simply does not make 
sense. 


III. INpIcaATIVE witH A Mopau PARTICLE IN PROHIBITIONS 


Indo-Europeanists, accustomed to the use in Greek and Latin of the subjunc- 
tive in a prohibition, have been puzzled by the corresponding use of an indica- 
tive (an augmentless past form) in Sanskrit. To explain this use, they invented a 
special mood called by Delbriick (CO 5) the ‘improper subjunctive’ (‘unechter 
Conjunctiv’) and by Brugmann (MU 3.2 and fn. 3) the ‘injunctive’ (‘Injunktiv’); 
and almost without exception they posit its existence in Indo-European as a 
parallel to indicative, subjunctive, optative, and imperative. The only exceptions 
known to me are Hirt, who urges (JG 6.267) that the injunctive be explained 
simply as an indicative with subjunctive sense, and Buck, who (Comp. gr. 238) 
warns against ‘supposing that this is a distinct formal category, coordinate with 


39 In that case the predicative construction that I view as the starting-point of the 
locution would have been merely a contributing, not a determining, factor in its develop- 
ment. Cf. sup., fn. 20. 

40 Tn classical Latin, to be sure, the gerund is limited to the use with a preposition, but 
in early Latin it is freely employed as a nominative-accusative; see TAPA 74.286-94. 

41 Cf. the suggestion made at the close of the preceding paragraph about the possible 
relationship of pé4dn to vettha. 
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the other moods’. Indeed, how could it be viewed as ‘a distinct formal category’, 
since in form it is purely, as Hirt puts it (JG 6.252), ‘ein ganz gewohnlicher 
Iadikativ’? The absence of an augment certainly does not distinguish it from 
other indicatives; the use of the augment seems to be limited to three language- 
groups, Indo-Iranian, Armenian, and Greek, and in all these its practically uni- 
versal use became obligatory only in later forms of the languages, and so must 
have been an independent development in each case. Whitney’s discussion of 
the phenomenon seems to me to show less than his usual acumen; he says (211): 
‘the name of subjunctive, in the forms “imperfect subjunctive” and “improper 
subjunctive’’, has been also given to the indicative forms of imperfect and aorist 
when used, with the augment omitted, in a modal sense ...: such use being quite 
common in RV., but rapidly dying out, so that in the Brahmana language and 
later it is hardly met with except after md prohibitive.’ Actually, it is this sole 
surviving use that must have been the original one, and it is with this that our 
investigation must start. 

Those who have dealt with the Sanskrit form of prohibition have been, in my 
opinion, led astray by their assumption that what may be termed modal rela- 
tions are of necessity expressed by special moods of verbs. This has ceased to be 
the case in some modern languages; thus English uses the so-called modal auxil- 
iaries rather than moods. And I believe it was not the case in the original language 
either, though here recourse was had to a quite different type of expression, 
namely, modal particles. Hittite had only two moods: the indicative, used in 
factual expressions, and the imperative, used in commands; other shades of 
meaning were conveyed by the use of modal particles in combination with an 
indicative, man in expressions of potentiality or unreality, le in prohibitions. 
This le corresponded to the ordinary negative particle, natta, as did Sanskrit 
ma, Greek un, and Latin né to na, ob, and nén respectively. The use of one of 
these negative modal particles in conjunction with a special verb mood-form, 
subjunctive or optative, involved a tautological innovation which doubtless 
arose by analogy as the subjunctive or optative came to be substituted for an 
indicative in affirmative expressions. This tautology on the part of the ancient 
languages has persisted in modern Greek, although here the confusion of otéé and 
obre with yndé and pre shows that the original distinction is no longer clear cut; 
in the Romance languages the situation has been conveniently and sensibly 
simplified by the disappearance of the dichotomy in the use of negative expres- 
sions and the survival of only a single negative particle. 

Thus in the study of prohibitions it is the use in Greek or in Latin of the modal 
particle uw» or né with a subjunctive that needs a special explanation, and not the 


use in Vedic and classical Sanskrit of the modal particle ma with the indicative.” . 


Equally easy to understand is the use of the non-modal particle na with the 


42 In early Latin we find a possible parallelism in the use of certain verb forms which, 
like the Greek second aorist, combine a weak or aorist stem with the endings of the im- 
perfect—these endings in the Latin forms being -am -ds etc., seen not only in the imperfect 
but also in the pluperfect. These are surely past indicatives in origin. Instances are ne 
fuas (Plautus, Capt. 443 and Trin. 267) and above all the very common ne attigas, ne atti- 
gatis (Plautus, Bacch. 445, Ep. 723, Most. 468, Truc. 276; Terence, And. 789; CIL 17.424 
Numbers 499 and 500). 
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optative which appears in the Veda, and later becomes common;* this is pre- 
sumably an independent development in Sanskrit, resulting from the acquisition 
of modal force by the optative mood, which thus rendered the modal particle 
otiose and unnecessary and led in this particular construction to its disappear- 
ance, compurable to its disappearance, aiready referred to, in Romance centuries 
later. The extremely rare use in Sanskrit of the optative with md must be due 
to a tautological contamination of the sort that became the norm in Greek and 
Latin.“ (A type of contamination of a different sort is exemplified by the use of 
the imperative with md which begins to appear in the epics; similarly we have 
a few cases of the imperative with le in Hittite,“> a number with yf in Greek, 
and some with né in Latin.**) 

The use in prohibitions of an augmentless past indicative has thus been ac- 
counted for, so far as the mood goes. But why past and why augmentless? 

The use of the past tense must in my opinion go back to a period when the 
‘tenses’ expressed aspect rather than time. There seems to be a widespread 
tendency in both commands and prohibitions to emphasize the punctual rather 
than the iterative or durative phase of an action: a person is directed to do 
something once and for all, or not to do it even a single time, rather than to 
do it, or not to do it, repeatedly or continuously.” In Hittite, though in prohibi- 


43 Exactly parallel is the use in prohibitions in early Latin with the subjunctive of nén 
or neque instead of né or néve. We find neque fairly often, but nén is extremely are; Bennett 
(1.170) cites only two instances. 

“4 The development of modal relations in affirmative expressions is similar. Hittite uses 
man with a so-called present (really present-future) indicative to express potentiality, and 
with a past indicative to express unreality. In Homeric Greek, which was certainly a 
transitional period in which modality was coming to be expressed by verbs rather than by 
particles, we find considerable fluctuations of usage; potentiality or remote futurity can 
be expressed by the indicative (future) with a modal particle (xe or &v) or by a mood (sub- 
junctive or optative, though the subjunctive denotes more vivid rather than less vivid 
futurity) without a particle or, tautologically, with it; unreality can be expressed by the 
past indicative with a particle or, tautologically, by the optative with a particle. Eventually 
in Greek the use of the past indicative (plus a particle) became the sole norm in expressions 
of unreality, exactly as in Hittite; but in expressions of potentiality, the standard form 
was the tautological one, optative plus particle. Sanskrit and Latin, on the other hand, 
use no corresponding affirmative modal particle, and depend purely on moods for the 
expression of modal relations so far as potentiality and unreality go. 

45 Cf. Sturtevant, HG 251 fn. 70. 

46 The Greek and Latin imperatives are used only in a restricted sense; see fn. 47. 

47 When the iterative or durative aspect of an action needs to be stressed, for some 
reason both Greek and Latin show a tendency to use the imperative (with u4 and né re- 
spectively). In Greek the regular use in prohibitions is the present imperative is met very 
aspect and the aorist subjunctive for punctual aspect; the aorist imperative is met very 
seldom, and the present subjunctive not at all (see Goodwin 89). In Latin the perfect 
subjunctive is regularly punctual and the present subjunctive is often, though not always, 
durative, as in the common phrases molestus ne sis (Plautus, As. 469 et al.) and ne vereare 
(Capt. 349 et al.); Delbriick (Gdr. 4.383) thinks this distinction is the rule, and, though 
Bennett is probably right in considering this generalization too sweeping for early Latin 
so far as we know it (1.174), it doubtless is correct, as Bennett himself agrees (ib.), as 
applied to the original distinction between the two tenses. As for the present imperative 
in prohibitions (as ne fle, ne time), this certainly does seem, precisely like the present 
imperative in Greek, to be confined to durative use; cf. Ernout and Thomas (197), ‘il 
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tions it is the present indicative that is combined with le, in orders the form used, 
the imperative, has secondary endings, as have also a number of imperative 
forms in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. In prohibitions in Greek, we find only the 
aorist subjunctive, not the present, with yu.“ In prohibitions in Latin, the per- 
fect subjunctive as well as the present is met with né, and there are even a few 
possible examples of it in commands. 

When the shift in the force of most tenses from aspect to time took place, the 
one form of locution completely and universally unaffected by the change was 
of course that used in commands and in prohibitions. One cannot issue orders, 
whether positive or negative, with respect to the past. Hence it was natural that 
not only in Greek, where everywhere outside the indicative the difference be- 
tween aorist and present remained a matter of aspect, but in Sanskrit and Latin 
as well, secondary forms remained in imperative and prohibitive expressions. 
Naturally the augment that was used in Sanskrit and Greek to mark past time 
would not apply here; hence we have a reason not only why the indicative forms 
used in Sanskrit prohibitions are past but also why they are augmentless.™ 

The mistake—as I believe it to be—made by modern scholars in assuming 
that the augmentless past indicative was modally used was shared, uncon- 
sciously of course, by the users of Vedic. It was natural to view an order and a 
prohibition as more or less parallel and equivalent; positive and negative orders 
must often have been associated in a single sentence. An order might use the 
imperative, the subjunctive, or the optative. A prohibition might use the opta- 
tive with the non-modal particle nd, and even (in the case of one verb, bhujema) 
with the modal particle ma. It was not strange then that the augmentless past 
indicative with md@ was misinterpreted as likewise a modal form, and came to 
be used outside prohibitions, as the equivalent of a subjunctive or an optative.®! 
But this extension was not permanent, and the original use of the form in pro- 
hibitions was the only one to survive in the later language, with the exception 
of a few sporadic instances. 





s’ applique de préférence 4 une action déj& commencée, & un sentiment que l’on éprouve 
déja lorsque la défense est formulée.’ 

48 As just noted, fn. 47. 

Again cf. fn. 47. 

5 Tn view of the interchangeability of augmented and augmentless forms to express 
past time, it is not surprising that analogy should introduce an occasional augmented form 
in prohibitions as well; this happened in the epics and later, but is met only two or three 
times in Vedic (Whitney 218). 

5t In the same way I believe that in Latin the past indicatives of the early type referred 
toin fn.42 generated the -d- subjunctive. This was used as a present tense, and so eventually 
the -d- endings came to be added to the present stem instead of to the aorist stem as was 
originally the case. For a more detailed discussion of the problem of the -d- subjunctive, 
and of some of the other matters here referred to, see my monograph, Subj. and opt. 34-51. 




















LA FLEXION PRONOMINALE EN HITTITE 


EMILE BENVENISTE 
Collége de France 


La comparaison de la flexion pronominale hittite avec celle des langues ap- 
parentées fait ressortir immédiatement deux traits distinctifs: d’une part le 
hittite se conforme au modéle indo-européen en attribuant des flexions différentes 
aux noms et aux pronoms; de |’autre, la flexion pronominale n’a en hittite 4 peu 
prés rien de commun avec le systéme admis comme indo-européen. Cette situa- 
tion mérite examen, et l’objet de ces pages est méme de montrer que certaines 
correspondances tenues pour certaines sont fallacieuses, et que c’est en soulignant 
ces différences qu’on prépare une interprétation meilleure des faits hittites 
aussi bien que de la préhistoire des pronoms en indo-européen. 

Les désinences hittites seront ici commentées selon |’importance des problémes 
qu’elles offrent, et aussi bien dans les pronoms personnels que dans les démon- 
stratifs. Ces deux classes de pronoms ont certaines désinences en commun, 
mais non pas les mémes que dans les autres langues. Pour les démonstratifs, 
on utilisera principalement kas ‘hic’ et apas ‘is’, avec les formes casuelles du 
singulier: nom. ka-a-a8, a-pa-a-as; acc. ku-u-un, a-pu-u-un; gén. ki-e-el, a-pi-e-el; 
dat. loc. ki-e-xda-ni, a-pi-e-da-ni, ainsi que les formes correspondantes du pluriel. 

Le NOMINATIF de ces formes n’appelle aucune remarque spéciale, puisque la 
désinence est identique 4 celle des formes nominales. Mais cette absence de 
distinction est elle-méme intéressante. Le hittite ne connait donc pas de nominatif 
_ pronominal & désinence zéro du type de *so, gr. 6; le -§ nominal a été généralisé. 

Un second trait négatif, également notable, et probablement lié au précédent, 
est que la flexion ne présente pas dans les démonstratifs une alternance de 
thémes comparable 4 celle de *so/*to. 

Au sujet du GéniTiFr, il est bon de remarquer expressément qu’il n’y a pas 
trace en hittite de la désinence *-syo, *-so typiquement pronominale.! La forma- 
tion caractéristique -el a été déjA abondamment commentée.? Ce génitif est 
commun au singulier et au pluriel des pronoms personnels: sg. ammel, tuel; 
pl. anzel, Sumel (et aussi Sumenzan*), alors que dans le reste de |’indo-européen 
le singulier et le pluriel ont des désinences différentes. Cela donne & penser que 
-(e)l n’était pas proprement casuel, mais plutédt adverbial. Certes l’emploi de 
-l- est bien connu dans la dérivation indo-européenne et hittite, mais sur la 
base de verbes ou de noms. II est exceptionnel de le rencontrer dans les pronoms. 
En fait on ne le constate, comme H. Pedersen 1’a indiqué,‘ que dans la forma- 


1 Nous ne retiendrons pas la suggestion de H. Pedersen, Hittitisch 71, qui veut retrouver 
*-syo dans ma%i- ‘combien’, masiyant ‘combien grand’. 

2 Bibliographie chez Sturtevant, HG? §199 et n. 27. Pour F. Sommer, Hethiter und Hethi- 
tisch 86 (1947), la finale -el viendrait du hatti. 

3 Nous indiquons tout de suite qu’il ne sera pas question ici de |’abl.’en -az ni du g. pl. 
en -enzan. Le probléme est d’abord phonétique et concerne z. Nous espérons y revenir 
ailleurs. 

4 Op.cit. 55. 
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tion de lat. talis, qualis, gr. rndlxos, rnAlxos, v.sl. tolt ‘autant’, toliki koltki ‘aussi 
grand’, etc. C’est 1a d’ailleurs une classe d’emploi assez différente et constituée 
seulement par des adjectifs de sens dimensionnel. Les formes de génitif hittite 
pourraient néanmoins s’y rattacher par le détour d’une construction prédicative 
d’appartenance: ceci est ammel ‘de moi, mien’; ceci est *k”al- ‘de telle grandeur’. 
De toute maniére le hittite a divergé de bonne heure, car la suffixation en -l 
est certainement une des plus anciennes (cf. le nom de structure archaique 
*sdwel ‘soleil’ et sa flexion hétéroclitique en l//n). Il devient d’autant plus intéres- 
sant d’observer que le lycien a justement des adverbes en -! formés sur base 
pronominale, ebeli ‘ici’, teli ‘la’. H. Pedersen a bien vu que ebeli se compare au 
génitif pronominal hittite apel ‘eius’;® et si le théme *to- existait en hittite, 
l’adverbe lycien eli y aurait pour correspondant un génitif *tel. L’origine ad- 
verbiale de la désinence hittite devient par 14 probable. Mais ce n’est pas seule- 
ment avec le lycien que le hittite s’accorde dans la constitution de formes prono- 
minales en -/. Le lydien aussi a une désinence en -/ pour le cas oblique des pronoms 
comme des noms:* esd mrud ‘de (?4) cette stéle’, et particulitrement |’oblique 
bil, probablement ‘eius’ (d’ov l’adjectif bilis ‘sien, propre’). Peut-étre méme 
avons-nous dans ce dernier pronom |’équivalent étymologique de lyc. ebe, hitt. 
apa- ‘is’, de sorte que bil répondrait exactement 4 lyc. ebel-i, hitt. apel. En tout 
cas une corrélation morphologique importante relie ces trois langues et montre 
un développement auquel les autres langues indo-européennes n’ont participé 
qu’assez faiblement. Le génitif pronominal hittite a ses attaches les plus claires 
dans le groupe asianique de |’indo-européen. 

Aux yeux de tous les auteurs qui ont traité de la flexion hittite, l’AccUSATIF 
pronominal ne pose aucune question: immediatement et presque sans débat, 
-un (acc.sg.) a été expliqué par *-om ou *-m, et -us (acc.pl.) par *-ons ou *-ns.” 
S’il nous parait nécessaire ici de mettre en discussion ce qui s’est imposé comme 
une évidence, c’est d’abord que I’accusatif nominal introduit ici une grave 
difficulté. 

Rappelons que toutes les classes de noms de genre animé ont en hittite un 
accusatif sg. en -n précédé de la voyelle caractéristique du théme, et un accusatif 
pl. en -us. Ainsi, en nous bornant 4 un exemple par classe flexionnelle: attas 
‘pére’: attan, pl. attus; halkis ‘blé’: halkin, pl. halkius; lingats ‘serment’ : lingain, 
pl. lingaus; heus ‘pluie’ : heun, pl. heus; harnaus ‘siége d’accouchement’ : harnaun 
(pas d’acc. pl. attesté); kartimmiyaz (théme en -i-, nom. -at-s) ‘colére’ : kartim- 
miyattan, pl. kartimmiyattus. Hors des noms neutres, l’opposition nom. -§ : acc. 
-m est caractéristique de la flexion nominale, et l’accusatif pluriel en -us est 
commun aux noms de genre animé et aux pronoms en hittite. Cette double 
constatation est essentielle pour la discussion des accusatifs pronominaux. 

La question se pose de savoir comment expliquer historiquement la différence 
de vocalisme entre -an nominal (acc. attan) et -un pronominal (acc. kun, apun). 
H. Pedersen considére hitt. -an comme issu de *-dm ou *-m, et hitt. -wn de 


5 Pedersen, Lykisch und Hittitisch §30-1 (1945). 

* Voir les formes lydiennes chez Kahle-Sommer, Kleinas. Forsch. 1.46, 78. 

7 Dans la discussion de ces formes, il a souvent été question de la désinence de lére sg. 
du prétérit -wn. Nous laissons ce point de cété pour le traiter ailleurs. 
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*.om; pour -ué plur., il pense 4 *-ons ou *-dns.2 De méme pour Sommer, -us sort 
de *-ons ou *-ns suivant les thémes.® Sturtevant tire -an de *-om, et -un -us de 
*.1 *-ys.1° Ainsi de l’avis de tous, la distinction de -an nominal et de -un pro- 
nominal refléterait une variation préhistorique entre *-om et *-m. Mais les 
- opinions varient largement sur les correspondances phonétiques 4 poser: tandis 
que Pedersen raméne -an & *-m et -un 4 *-om, Sturtevant intervertit les rapports 
et pense que -an vient de *-om et -un de *-m. Que les deux propositions puissent 
étre également soutenues sans que l’une réfute immédiatement |’autre est la 
preuve ou que le probléme n’admet pas de solution ou que la solution est ailleurs. 
Du reste Sturtevant lui-méme, le seul qui ait considéré attentivement la ques- 
tion, ne se sentait guére satisfait de la réponse qu’il y avait donnée. Pour lui, 
‘in view of the contrast between ta-an “et eum” and ku-u-un “hune’”, it is 
safer to derive the former from -om and the latter from syllabic m’. Il recon- 
naissait cependant que ‘the evidence of other words suggests rather that syllabic 
n-became Hitt. an or, before s, either ant or a; perhaps we should reconstruct 
IH on’.” Il admettait de méme que r syllabique donne hitt. ur, mais que d’autres 
mots indiquent ar, et il essayait de les expliquer par »r. Son embarras se marque 
dans sa conclusion: “The interpretation of Hitt. an, ar and al as containing the 
reduced vowel » is admittedly merely a makeshift, since wn and ur demon- 
strably represent syllabic m, n, and r. If a better solution of the problem can be 
found, I shall be pleased.’!? 

Il faut en effet lier les traitements de *m et de *r dans le méme examen. 
Ecartant, comme Sturtevant était prét 4 le faire, l’hypothése d’une voyelle 
réduite, nous devons chercher comment, hors du cas en discussion, une consonne 
syllabique est représentée en hittite. En faveur d’un traitment ur de *r, Sturte- 
vant a allégué trois exemples: hurkel ‘death penalty’ : harkzi ‘is destroyed’ : irl. 
orgaim ‘ich schlage, erschlage’; andurza ‘within’ < *an-dur : osco-umbr. anter, 
lat. inter; hurtai ‘curse’ : gr. elpw ‘say’ (pf. efpnxa), got. wauird ‘word’. 

Mais diverses objections éliminent ces exemples un 4 un: hurkel signifie non 
‘peine de mort’, mais ‘abomination, atrocité’, et n’a sans doute rien de commun 
avec hark- ‘disparaitre, s’anéantir’; andurza n’a pas dai sembler trés convaincant 
4 Sturtevant lui-méme pour qu’il en ait donné par mégarde, & quelques pages de 
distance, deux explications contradictoires: §64 ‘andurza ‘‘within” < *an-dur : 
Lat. inter’, mais §84 ‘andurza “within” < *»n-d‘ur-ts “indoors” : @ipa, Lat. 
fores’ }* hurtai ‘malédiction’, s’il s’apparente & gr. cipw, got. watirds, doit reposer 
sur *hwerdh-, dont hitt. hurd- sera la degré réduit; done de -u- est ici en alter- 
nance avec *-we- et ne concerne en rien le traitement de r, qui est simplement 
consonantique. 

Il n’existe donc aucune preuve d’un -ur hittite issu de *7. Tous les faits clairs 
enseignent au contraire que *r est représenté en hittite par ar: cf. arnuzi : skr. 


8 Pedersen, Hittitisch 21, 49, 90. 

* Sommer, Hethiter u. Hethitisch 48. 

10 HG? §63 seq. 

1 HG? §63. 

12 HG? §65. 

13 Cf. maintenant le méme embarras au sujet de u chez Friedrich, Hethitisches Wérterbuch 
24 (1952): ‘andurza zu lat. inter, ai. antar mit u wie in lit. kur ‘‘wo?’’?’ 
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rnott; arskizi : skr. rechati; parku < *bhrghu : arm. barjr ‘haut’ (théme en -u < 
*bhrghu-), eShar : skr. asr-k, gr. ap; kardi dat. : skr. hrd-, gr. xapdia. Comme 
par ailleurs hitt. ar peut représenter aussi *or (daru : dopv), on conclura que 
ie. *or et *7 aboutissent également & hitt. ar. 

Il en est de méme pour la nasale sonante. Nous avons des faits probants comme: 
panku < *bhnghu : gr. raxis, skr. bahu-; dankut- ‘sombre, noir’ < *dhng’-: 
all. dunkel; anza& ‘nous’ : all. uns; -anki suffixe multiplicatif : gr. -ax. Il est 
par ailleurs établi que hitt. -an continue un *-om ancien dans |’acc.sg. des noms 
en -a- comme atia- ‘pére’, acc. attan ou dans le nom. acc.'d’un neutre comme 
yugan ‘joug’ < *yugom. Les formes du démonstratif enclitique nom. -a%, acc. 
-an remontent & *os : *om. On doit donc admettre que *-om et *-m donnent 
également -an en hittite. Il y a symétrie dans les deux traitements: *-or et 
*» > -ar; *-om et *-m > -an. 

Dés lors on ne voit plus aucune possibilité de ramener la désinence d’accusatif 
pronominal -un soit 4 *-om, soit 4 *-m. Les deux solutions sont pareillement 
exclues. Et ce sont les deux seules qu’on ait envisagé jusqu’ici. 

Pour retrouver le prototype de -un, il faudra nécessairement partir de cette 
constation qu’une sonante est impossible, et admettre que la finale 4 restituer 
sera de la forme ‘voyelle + m’. Cela revient 4 chercher quelle voyelle indo- 
européenne peut étre représentée par hittite u. La réponse est aisée. Un u hittite 
répond toujours et seulement 4 i.e. *u. Outre daru, parku-, panku-, yugan déja 
cités, et qui suffiraient 4 justifier la correspondance, mentionnons nu : gr. 
vu; (ki)nun : gr. viv; genu : lat. genu; luk- : lat. luc-; kuwapi ‘quelque part’ : lat. 
(ne)cubt. 

La conclusion est inévitable: l’accusatif sg. pronominal -wn suppose non 
*-om ni *-m, mais seulement *-wm. Une pareille désinence peut nous déconcerter. 
Que nous ne puissions lui trouver de place dans les cadres traditionnels de la 
morphologie indo-européenne, alors qu’elle nous est imposée par des correspon- 
dances certaines, prouve seulement que nous ne connaissons pas encore toute 
cette morphologie, et que les faits ont pu étre encore plus complexes que nous 
ne le pensions. Mais heureusement nous ne sommes pas réduits 4 accepter 
seulement ce type insolite d’accusatif, nous pouvons le légitimer hors du hittite. 
Cette désinence *-wn permet d’élucider. une forme pronominale restée énig- 
matique en sanskrit: l’accusatif sg. amum. 

Nous touchons ici 4 l’une des situations les plus confuses de la flexion prono- 
minale indienne. La forme amzm tient la place d’accusatif sg. dans le paradigme 
hétéroclite du démonstratif asdu ‘hic’ (av. hau, -v.p. hauv) qui a pour neutre 
adéh.* Sur le théme amu- se constituent, outre amim, les cas obliques du sin- 
gulier et les formes du pluriel: gén. amigya, dat. amigmai, abl. amigmat, loc. 
amusmin, etc. Comme Wackernagel—Debrunner |’ont observé,!® ce théme amu- 
généralisé dans une grande partie de la flexion procéde de l’acc. amiim, qui a été 
le point de départ de cette normalisation partielle. Mais comment expliquer 
un accusatif amém? Ces auteurs sont, comme leurs devanciers, contraints 4 


14 L’exposé le plus détaillé du probléme est chez Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altind. Gr. 
3.528 seq. 
15 Op.cit. 530. 
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une analyse bien artificielle: amwm serait formé de am, acc.sg. du pronom a-, 
augmenté de la particule déictique u, augmenté encore d’un autre -m accusatif. 
Ces complications peuvent étre abandonnées pour une analyse plus directe et 
simple. L’accusatif amum doit se coupler avec un autre démonstratif, isolé lui 
aussi, représenté par le nominatif sg. dmas, et attesté dans la vieille formule 
matrimoniale dmo ’hdm asmi, sé tvdm ‘je suis lui, tu es elle’ (AV). Une variante 
amuham (TB) souligne la relation encore percue entre amas et amum. D’ailleurs 
le théme ama- est maintenant confirmé par le témoignage indépendant de l’ira- 
nien, qui fournit l’adverbe v.p. amata ‘de 1a’. 

Il reste maintenant 4 poser ces deux formes comme les membres survivants 
d’un vieux paradigme disloqué: nom. amas et acc. amum. Alors nous obtenons 
un schéme d’oppositions exactement symétrique en indien et en hittite: 


Skr. nom. amas < *emos : acc.amum < *emum 
Hitt. nom. apas < *ebhos: acc. apun < *ebhum 
nom. ka§ < *kos :ace.kun < *kum. 


Cet accord parait garantir l’authenticité et l’antiquité d’un type flexionnel 
encore inconnu. I] semble que la désinence *-om, seule attestée dans les autres 
langues 4 l’acc.sg. des pronoms et des noms, ait succédé, dans la flexion des 
démonstratifs, 4 un plus ancien *-um, que le hittite préserve dans sa fonction 
réguliére et dont un vestige isolé, la forme amum, a été en indien incorporé 4 un 
paradigme composite. L’interprétation de 1’acc.sg. enclitique hitt. -an reste 
indécise: on peut penser & une extension de -an nominal, ou 4 une coexistence de 
-an et -un selon les classes pronominales. L’acc.pl. est -as et -us & la fois. 

Pour rendre compte de l’accusatif pluriel pronominal et nominal en -ui, 
nous n’avons plus besoin de *-ons ni de *-ns. La caractéristique -u- de l’accusatif 
sg. a été transférée au pluriel et munie du -§ qui signale en hittite tous les cas 
du pluriel hors des neutres, 4 l’exception du gén. en -enzan. De la ku3, apus 
aussi bien que attus. L’accusatif pluriel pronominal a été étendu aux noms. 

Ces considérations donnent le moyen de simplifier l’explication historique 
des pronoms personnels. La distribution des formes de nominatif et d’accusatif 
en hittite s’écarte sensiblement du modéle indo-européen. On a les oppositions 
suivantes: (1) nom. u-ug /ug/ ‘ego’, acc. am-mu-uk /amug/ ‘me’; (2) nom. 
zi-ig /teg/ ‘tu’, acc. tu-uk /tug/ ‘te’. Il est admis depuis Sturtevant’® que la 
voyelle de tug, qui est originale (cf. gr. sive, got. bu-k), est passée 4 amug, lequel 
& son tour a influencé ug. On peut maintenant répartir autrement ces deux 
extensions analogiques. A la lére sg. l’opposition ancienne en hittite était vraisem- 
blablement *eg ‘ego’ : amug ‘me’. Cet *eg (= got. 7k) a pris le vocalisme de 
amug, auquel la différence de theme suffisait 4 l’opposer; de l& ug : amug. Cet 
accusatif amug est évidemment apparenté & la forme enclitique -mu ‘me, mihi’. 
Ce n’est sans doute pas un hasard si nous retrouvons 4 |’accusatif du pronom 
personnel, qui n’a jamais comporté de -m, le méme vocalisme u qui caractérise 
l’accusatif des demonstratifs *-u-m avec adjonction régulitre de -m. Il semble 
que la distinction de timbre e: u ait eu valeur morphologique, dans un état 
trés ancien de la flexion pronominale indo-européenne, pour réaliser l’opposition 


16 HG? §170b. 
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du cas sujet au cas objet. Dés lors ce principe peut aussi expliquer la relation 
nom. teg : acc. tug, exactement symétrique de *eg : amug, par une extension 
de la lére & la 2e personne et non en sens inverse. Ici & la différence de |’autre 
pronom, la distinction des timbres a été maintenue puisqu’elle jouait seule un 
réle grammatical. Il est plus difficile d’apprécier la relation entre les formes 
hittites ainsi définies et celles des autres langues ot, en sens contraire, u est la 
marque du nominatif et e de l’accusatif 4 la 2e personne (gr. rv/ce). Quand on 
connaitra plus complétement la morphologie pronominale des langues d’Asie- 
Mineure apparentées au hittite,!7 quelque lumiére se fera sans doute sur la 
préhistoire des pronoms personnels dans ce groupe dialectal. 

Le DATIF singulier des démonstratifs présente les deux désinences -edi et 
-edani, sans compter une forme -eda plus rare. Ces formes servent pour le datif 
et le locatif, et au pluriel cette double fonction est remplie par la forme unique 
-eda’. Certains pronoms étendent ce procédé de formation & |’ablatif: ainsi les 
pronoms personnels ammedaz, tuedaz; mais les démonstratifs le limitent au datif- 
locatif et font 4 l’ablatif kez, apez. Pedersen indique avec raison que cette dési- 
nence -edi, -edani doit procéder d’une finale adverbiale ancienne, mais il n’en 
fournit pas d’interprétation. Pour Sturtevant, le dat. apeda suggére une com- 
paraison avec les adverbes skr. yadda, tada..* Ce rapprochement nous parait 
d’autant plus probable qu’il y a en indien, dans les démonstratifs, échange 
fréquent entre les valeurs casuelles et adverbiales; cf. cdam ‘ceci’ et ‘ici’; adah 
‘cela’ et ‘la’. Du fait que la formation de skr. yadd, tadd est indo-iranienne (gath. 
kada, yada, av. kaéa, taéa, ida), l’antiquité de la désinence hittite apeda ‘huic’ 
est garantie par un groupe de formes certainement héritées,!* et dont le nombre, 
comme on va voir, peut s’accroitre encore. 

Aucune explication n’a encore été donnée du datif en -edani. La question de 
savoir si c’est un élargissement secondaire de -eda ou au contraire une désinence 
ancienne ne peut étre tranchée que par un rapprochement probant. Or nous 
croyons pouvoir l’identifier avec une finale adverbiale du védique: celle des ad- 
verbes temporels et locaux idanim ‘maintenant’, tadanim ‘alors’, visvadanim 
‘en tout temps’, bien attestés dans les hymnes et en prose: kveddnim stiryah ‘ou 
est maintenant le soleil?’ (I 35.7); ndsad dsin né sdd asit tadanim ‘il n’y avait 
ni étre ni non-étre ence temps’ (X 129.1); addht t¢nam aghnye visvadanim ‘mange 
l’herbe en tout temps, 6 vache!’ (I 164.40). Ces formes, d’un type insolite et in- 
explicable en indien, sont munies de la finale °im propre & quelques anciens ad- 
verbes indo-iraniens: ved. tdsnim ‘silencieusement’ (cf. av. tu&ni-Sad- ‘assis en 
silence’, tuSnd-matay- n.pr. fém.); av. zraimim ‘cruellement’, cf. zrima- ‘cruel’. 
Il devient possible ainsi de ramener idanim taddnim & des adverbes *idéni 
*tadini comparables 4 hitt. kedani apedani et qui, comme ces formes hittites, 
ont une fonction de locatif. Quant aux formes ‘courtes’ de dat. loc. pronominal, 
hitt. edi, kedi, apedi, c’est aussi dans les adverbes indo-iraniens qu’elles trouvent 


17 Si intéressantes que soient les formes h.hiér. amu ‘ego’, lyc. emu ‘ego, me’, lyd. emu 
‘ego’, on n’en pourra apprécier la portée que quand le systéme pronominal de ces langues 
sera établi dans son ensemble. 

18 HG? §198. 

9 En h.hier. le dat. loc. sg. semble étre ’apata: Oney, JCS 5.62. 
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des paralléles: kedi de ka- se repiera 4 i.ir. yadi ‘si’ de ya-; et si véd. taditna 
‘alors, en ce temps’ contient, comme il est probable, un ancien *tédi suffixé par 
-ina- temporel, il fournit un second exemple du type adverbial sur base pro- 
nominale. C’est toute une série de correspondances qui se dévoilent ainsi du 
hittite 4 l’indo-iranien dans la morphologie pronominale, situant et coordonnant 
en une perspective plus ancienne nombre de traits isolés et anomaux. 


Un dernier probléme 4 considérer sera la curieuse particularité d’une forme 
commune aux 2e et 3e personnes du pluriel dans les formes pronominales et 
possessives enclitiques du hittite. En forme libre, le pronom de 2e pl. est Sume% 
‘vous’. Mais la forme enclitique -mas de datif et d’accusatif signifie aussi bien 
‘(&) vous’ que ‘(&) eux’. De méme I|’enclitique possessif est commun aux deux 
personnes: sg. n. -Smit ‘votre’ et ‘leur’; pl. nom. animé -smes ‘vos’, dat. n. -Smas 
‘A leurs’. Ce trait insolite est simplement enregistré par Sturtevant: ‘Sma and 
the corresponding possessive pronoun are alone among Hittite and early IE 
pronouns in referring alike to the second and third persons’.2° Apparemment il 
n’a pas été convaincu par la tentative d’explication avancée par Pedersen,” 
selon qui -8? sortirait d’une forme d’enclise répondant au dat. f. sg. skr. asyat, 
et -Sma serait la pluralisation d’une forme répondant au dat. m. sg. skr. asmai. 

Hitt. Sumes ‘vous’ ressemble 4 la forme persarie du méme pronom Suméa. 
Et comme sum, a travers phl. &mak, remonte 4 x§mdka- bien établi en avestique, 
on est tenté d’expliquer hitt. Sume par une forme comparable 4 av. xSma-.” 
Il faut se garder de cette méprise. L’avestique a les deux séries xSmat ximaibyad 
xsmakam et yismat yismaibyad yismakam, mais Vinitiale de x&ma- suppose 
*Sma- qui ne peut étre phonétique et provient de ywsma- d’od il a été extrait. 
On ne peut donc rien conclure du pronom avestique, qui est un doublet secon- 
daire, pour la restitution de la forme hittite. Il faut partir, pour le hittite comme 
pour l’ensemble des autres langues, de i.e. *usme (plus probable que *yusme)™ 
ot *us- alterne avec *wes (skr. vah etc.). C’est comme continuation de *usme 
que hitt. Sumes (pluralisé en -§ d’aprés wes ‘nous’, got. wets) s’explique au mieux, 
en admettant une métathése dans la premiére syllabe. Et, au point de vue indo- 
européen, *usme ‘vous’ et *nsme ‘nous’ se définissent par l’addition de -m-, 
non -sm-, a *wes et *nes. 

Prenant maintenant les formes de 3e pl. hittite, on observera, en les confrontant 
& celles du singulier du possessif enclitique, qu’elles se caractérisent par 1’in- 
sertion d’un -m- avant la désinence: 


sg. ace. -§-an; dat. -8§-2; instr. -3-7¢ 
pl. acc. -§-m-an; dat. -5-m-7; instr. -§-m-it. 


Le -m- a ici un réle pluralisant dont nous ne connaissons pas d’exemple ailleurs. 
Peut-étre vient-il du pronom personnel pluriel. On ne saurait done rien affirmer 
au sujet d’une relation avec le -m- qui pourrait étre dégagé des cas obliques du 


20 HG? §175. 

21 Hittitisch 58. 

22 Ainsi Sturtevant §175. 
23 Meillet, BSL 23.76. 
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démonstratif au singulier, tels que skr. tasmai, ombr. esmet, got. imma, ete. si 
l’on analyse -sm- en -s- (cf. -s-ya, f. -s-yas) + -m- (cf. sl. to-m-u dat. etc.). 

A les considérer ainsi dans leurs formes respectives, ces pronoms de 3e pl. 
apparaissent comme différents de Sumes ‘vous’. Le possessif enclitique -5(u)mes 
‘vos’ (plur. de ‘votre’) va naturellement avec Sume% ‘vous’. Mais -§(u)meS ‘leur’ 
représente -3-m-eS, pluralisation de *-Smas (ou *-Smi%) ‘leur’, comme -Se% ‘ses’ 
pluralise -s§ ‘son’. Entre -Smes ‘vos’ et -SmeS ‘leurs’ il n’y a plus identité, mais 
simple coincidence 4 partir d’origines distinctes. Rien n’assure méme que les 
deux -Smeé aient été phonétiquement pareils. Il vaudrait la peine d’étudier de 
plus prés les graphies multiples, -Sum-mi-it, -Sa-mi-tt, -%-mi-it, -(1)8-mi-it, etc., 
qu’on s’est peut-étre trop haté de déclarer équivalentes. Un relevé détaillé de 
tous les exemples en contexte sir serait souhaitable pour qu’on pit décider si les 
deux séries que nous distinguons étaient ou non restées distinctes. Une confusion 
totale serait a priori peu vraisemblable. 

Ces remarques suffiront 4 montrer que la flexion pronominale du hittite ouvre 
des perspectives imprévues sur la préhistoire morphologique de |’indo-européen 
et modifie la position traditionnelle de maints problémes. On peut espérer que 
le déchiffrement des autres langues indo-européennes d’Asie-Mineure précisera 
quelques unes des solutions suggérées ici et contribuera 4 élucider cette chro- 
nologie de l’indo-européen 4 laquelle le hittite a apporté tant de données 
précieuses. 























THE THEOPHOROUS ELEMENTS OF THE ANATOLIAN 
PROPER NAMES FROM CAPPADOCIA 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
Yale University 


Among the Anatolian proper names transmitted to us in the Old Assyrian 
tablets from Cappadocia, those in -wman and -I(7)ka, in -abSu, -absu-Sar, and 
-asSu, and finally those in -cyat/iet are particularly characteristic. Their analysis, 
undertaken elsewhere,! has shown that they contain the following identifiable 
theophorous elements: A&siyat, Halkt, Ilaliya, Inar(a), [&put, Perwa, Tarawa, 
and possibly Siwat. The question arises whether these gods can be ascribed to 
a definite ethnic and linguistic layer of early Anatolia, such as is known to us from 
the Bogazkéy texts. 

Since the very beginning of Hittite studies it has been recognized that the 
Hittites worshiped gods of different origin, and that they felt it necessary to 
address foreign gods in their native languages.” These languages are frequently 
defined. To some deities songs are to be recited hattil: ‘in Hattic’, to some of them 
burlili (burrili) ‘in the fashion of a Hurrian’, and to still others palaumnili ‘in 
the fashion of a man of Pala’ or luwili ‘in the fashion of a Luwian’. In certain 
cases, finally, the ‘singer of Kanis’ (“°NAR °®"Ka-ni-is/eS)* sings. For identify- 
ing the language to which modern writers apply the term ‘Hittite’, the texts 
themselves say nasili, nesili, or neSumnili ‘in the fashion of (the city) NeSa’ or 
‘in the fashion of a man of NeSa’.‘ 


1In an article to appear later in this journal. 

The following abbreviations in the present article may be unfamiliar to readers of 
Language: 

(1) Periodicals: Bibl. Or. = Bibliotheca orientalis, JCS = Journal of cuneiform studies, 
JHS = Journal of Hellenic studies, JKF = Jahrbuch fiir kleinasiatische Forschung, OLZ = 
Orientalistische Literatur Zeitung, RA = Revue d’assyriologie, RHA = Revue hittite et asiant- 
que, ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. 

(2) Publications of Bogazkéy texts: ABoT = Kemal Balkan, Ankara Arkeoloji Miize- 
sinde bulunan Bogazkéy tabletleri; HT = Hittite Texts in the Cuneiform Character from 
Tablets in the British Museum; IBoT = Bozkurt-Cig-Giiterbock, Istanbul Arkeoloji 
Miuzelerinde bulunan Bogazkéy tabletleri; KBo = Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi; KUB = 
Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi (usually quoted by number of volume only). Further- 
more Bo (with following number) = unpublished Bogazkéy tablet (quoted by museum 
number). 

(3) Other publications of cuneiform tablets: TCL = Musée du Louvre, Textes cunéi- 
formes. 

2. Forrer, Die acht Sprachen der Boghazkéi-Inschriften (SPAW philos.-hist. Klasse 
1919.1029 ff.); F. Hrozn¢¥, Uber die Vélker und Sprachen des alten Chatti-Landes (Boghaz- 
kéy-Studien 5, 1920). 

3 Only recently the adverb kaniSumnili ‘in the fashion of a man of Kani’ has emerged: 
Otten, JKF 2.67 (1951) (Bo 6222). 

4 The reasoning of H. T. Bossert, Hin Hethitisches Kénigssiegel 16 ff. (1944), leading to 
the conclusion that ‘Neshite’ is not Hittite, is invalid. Both in KBo V 11 1 3 f. and in Bo 
2002—now published as IBoT I 36—III 64 the words introduced by the adverb nedili are 
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This feature enables us, as a rule, to distribute the gods venerated by the 
Hittites among the various layers of which the population of Hittite Anatolia 
consisted. It was first utilized by E. Forrer (ZDMG 76. 192 ff. [1922]), and more 
recently by H. T. Bossert in his book Ein hethitisches Kénigssiegel (1944). It is 
the thesis of this article that the deities listed above are attributable to the 
Kanishites, who are closely related to the Luwians. To prove our thesis we have 
to look into the god lists to be culled from ritual texts. The Kanishite lists are 


’ as follows: 





(1) Sacrifices for Pi-ir-wa PSAL.LUG[AL] ?A8-ka-8e-pa PVII.VII-BI PSu- 
wa-li-ia-at[-ti) DINGIR.SAL.MES-ia >Si-wa-at-ti >Ha-8a-am-me-I[i JDINGIR. 
MES °®°Ka-ni-i§ Bo 2597 + Bo 2659 II 4 ff. quoted by Otten, JKF 2.73 fn. 29. 

(2) Bread offerings to® ?A-a3-ga-Se-pa, PSAL.LUGAL, ?Pt-ir-wa, PVII.VII- 
BI, DINGIR.LU.MES(-a3) ?Ma-li-ca(-a8) DINGIR.LU.MES PKAL- 
a’, DINGIR.LU.MES(-as) PUD.KAM-a, DINGIR.MES °¥°Ka-ni-i8, -Ha- 
a-am-me-li, >Hi-la-a8-8i, PU.GUR, ID.MES’ KUB II 13 III 16 - IV 3 (ef. 
IV 12-28). 

(3)8 PPt-ir-wa-an, ?A8-ka-&i-pa-an, PSAL.LUGAL-ri, ?Ma-li-ia-an / DINGIR.- 
MES A-BI hu-u-ma-an-te-eS DINGIR.MES °®°fa-at-ti u-u-ma-an-te-e8 
DINGIR.MES KUR-TI bw-u-ma-an-te-eS, both groups sung by the “NAR 
URUK anes KBo IV 13 VI 9 ff. 

(4) Animals are sacrificed to® gods who are enumerated in a rising order be- 
ginning with the lower ranks: a-a3-Sa-u-t MUL-1, PMAH.M[ES§] [Gul-Sa-a3"], 
A-NA PKAL ®°8kyr-Sa-a§ EN-i §{al-la-i"], ..., PUD-as PVII.VII-BI, >X-as 
PIVII.VII-BI], PKAL-a PVII.VII-BI, ?A8-ka-8i-[pa], PSAL.LUGAL-ri, PPt- 
ir-wa, SA DINGIR.MES LU.MES ?Mo-li-ia KBo IV 13 I 10 ff. 

(5) We may add here already the sequence of gods—apparently proceeding 
from the lower to the higher rank—which is contained in the mythological text 
KBo III 8 III 4 ff.: ISTAR, Maliyas, Pirwas, Kamrusepas. 

Before subjecting the gods enumerated in these lists to a more detailed treat- 
ment we must mention the fact that the sequence Pirwas—ASskaiipas—[PSAL.- 
LUGAL] also figures in XXV 32 I 11 and PirwaS—°SAL.LUGAL also in IBoT 
II 131 rev. 4. , 

In the god lists that form an integral part of Hittite treaties occurs a pertinent 





in Hittite (haluga’ ‘message’ and tapusa ‘to the side’). Contrast with U®Uni-3i-li fal'-za!-i! 
ta-pu-Sa in the same text 1 65 nu ha-at-ti-i-li ta-ha-ia hal-za-i, and compare Goetze, Tunnawi 
34. In the ‘second Arzawa letter’ (VBoT 2) the scribe in Egypt is asked to reply in Neshite, 
i.e. ‘Hittite’, since that language caused him less difficulty than Luwian and since the 
writer would presumably have had trouble in understanding Akkadian. 

5 The names are to be understood as datives. 

6 Again datives. 

7 The ‘singer of Kani&’’ is not mentioned here, but the occurrence of the ‘gods of Kani8’ 
and the comparison with list 1 makes the attribution certain. 

8 Part of a larger system. 

® Part of a larger system; all names are in the dative. 

10 This is suggested by the preceding DMAH.MES; see A. Goetze, Tunnawi 55 ff. 
if Restoration doubtful. 
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group, not attributed to a definite ethnic element. This group varies in the follow- 


ing way: 
47 Star multarrihu *Askasipa 4Nisaba” (Mattiwaza). 
PPirwas (Man.” and perhaps Al.). 
DPirwas SAL.LUGAL-as SAL.LUGAL|....] ABoT 56 II 14. 
P[Pirwas?] [PA]skaSepan SAL.LUGAL-an XXVI 11 I 124. 


[>Pt-ir-w]a[-a3] ™lAskaiepas SAL.LUGAL-as XXVI 39 IV 14. 
PNIN.GAL PISAL.LUGAJL KBo IV 10 obv. 56. 

Let us now take up the gods of the Kanishite lists in order. 

Pirwaé (all 5 lists) has been the subject of an exhaustive study by Otten in 
JKF 2.62-73 (1951), who finds that Pirwas is a warlike god to whom the horse 
is sacred. Although in his cult the ‘singer of Kani’’ sings (other passages are 
117 VI 41 and X 58 V 1 ff.), Otten, like Laroche (Recherches 87), maintains that 
Pirwas cannot be assigned to a definite layer of the Anatolian population. This 
seems to me hypercritical; there is no valid reason to deny his Kanishite 
character. In fact he is consistently placed at the head of the Kanishite pantheon. 

The spellings PSAL.LUGAL (lists 1 and 2).and PSAL.LUGAL-7i (lists 3 and 
4) present a problem of identification. The ideogram means ‘Queen’. The com- 
plement -rz, which in list 3 is attached to the accusative, gives us our first clue 
to the reading of the name. Furthermore it cannot escape notice that in list 5 
Kamruxipas appears instead. Now, in the Hattic-Hittite bilingual text KUB 
XXVIII 4, Hitt. Kamrudsipas corresponds to Hattic Katahziburi.* This name 
seems to be meant in our lists. The same is probably true of the treaties where 
SAL.LUGAL carries the complements -a3 (nom.) and -an (acc.), unless her 
name is replaced there by an epithet. In the treaties the determinative for ‘deity’ 
is lacking, a feature that is repeated with (the entirely different) SAL.LUGAL 
*\Kaq-ta-pa, e.g. KBo I 1 rev. 49. 

Kamrusipas is the patroness of healing and of magic'® and is comparable to 
the Gula (lit. ‘the great one’) of the Mesopotamians. She resides in the ‘Deep’, 
and the ‘great Sea’ (Salli3 aruna3) is her child (XVII 8 IV 20). The Hattic name 
Katah-ziburi consists of the well-known noun ‘queen’ with a qualifying element, 
most probably an adjective. It may well be that ziburi is Hattic for ‘great’.’* 

The next deity is AskaSipas (lists 1, 2, 3, 4). List 5, where JSTAR seems to 
occur instead, suggests that AskaSipas is female and an IStar-like figure. 


12 Nisaba is not only the Sumerian goddess of grain, but also the scholar among the gods. 
It is therefore no surprise that she seems to substitute here for the goddess of healing 
KamruSipas. 

13 In the two versions (XIX 50 IV 10 and XXVI 36 IV 5) the continuation varies. It may 
be quoted here since it includes—at least in the former—SAL.LUGAL.GAL. However, the 
epithet is here attributed to Hebat. With 0H é-bat SAL.LLUGAL.GAL [°8®°U-da] and >Hé-bat 
DH [e-]b[at?] "8UU-da (before "8°U-da the words PJ STAR SA seem erased) compare ¢Hé-bat 
[Sarrlat 8amé Tette IV 25 f. and 4Hé-bat bélet 8a-me-e 4H é-bat *Hal-pa *Hé-bat *U-da *Hé-bat 
3\Ki-iz-zu-at-ni Matt. rev. 46 f. 

14 Restore KUB XXVII 5 obv. 17b from the duplicate 4 obv. 15b.’ 

15 Gétze, Kleinasien 136. 

16 Cf, the remarks of Laroche in Rech. 39, and also “°zi-bu-ri-a’ XXX 69 1. Is it a mere 
accident that GAL ‘cup’ appears more fully as GAL-ri (see von Brandenstein, Bildbeschrei- 


bungen 28)? 
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The formation in -%pas,"” common to both Aska-sipas and Kamru-sipas, has 
its significance for our problem. The remark is in order that the suffix must stem 
from one of the Anatolian languages. This is proved by the pair te/akan ‘earth’ 
and daganzipas ‘earth, ground’, of which tekan corresponds with Toch. tkam, 
i.e. is of Indo-European origin. In fact most of the words and names containing 
the suffix are derived from known words, and it can hardly be doubtful that, 
just as P/&panz(as)ipas" is the demon of the night (7Spant-), PASka-&pas is that 
of the gate (aska-)!® and PKamru-sipas (Kammaru-sipas*®) that of the kam(ma)- 


~ -ru-.! Besides >Huwariyanzipas (see below) we have >Huwartyas (Bo 492 7). It | 


seems also clear now that >Hilanzipas* is identical with PHilas&s,* and PHania- 
Sipas* with >Hantiyassis.> it is no accident that the god Suwanzipas is wor- 
shipped in the town Suwanzana.”* In other words, the suffix creates, in one of the 
Anatolian languages, adjectives of appurtenance. This is certainly neither Hittite 
nor Luwian; there -%§ is used for the purpose. Hilanzipas suggests Palaic, but 
it might also be Kanishite. The latter assumption seems to be best in ‘Kanish- 
ite’ lists. 

The deity PVII.VII-BI (lists 1 and 2), in Sumerian imina-bi and in Akkadian 
Sebettum ‘the seven, the Heptad’, has usually been explained as ‘the Pleiades’. 
For Hittite the reading Sepitta’ has been proposed on the basis of IBoT I 10 
III 13, 17, where a deity of this name follows after PVII.VII-BI (ll. 5, 9) in an 
analogous context. The identification seems doubtful.”” 

The interpretation as ‘the Pleiades’ certainly does not hold good. Belonging 
to the circle of the healing goddess, ‘the Seven’ should be identified with the 
seven children of En-me-Sarra, who are healing gods like Kamrusipa.* 

In list 4 ‘the Seven’ occur only in the combinations 

PUD-a PVII.VII-BI ‘the Heptad of the (Lucky) Day’,?® 
DX-as P[VII.VII-BI] ‘the Heptad of the Stormgod’,*° 
PKAL-aS PVII.VII-BI ‘the Heptad of Inar’.*! 


17 See Laroche, RHA 7. 3 ff. (1946); Rech. 67 f. New examples are FU®84¢Hqllalazipa (von 
Brandenstein, Bildbeschreibungen 45) and PHantaSipa (see fn. 22). 

18 *7$nant-Sepas; XX 24 III 2 heading a long series which ends in the ‘Kérperteil-Gott- 
heiten’ in -&a8. 

19 See J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Wérterbuch 36 (1952), with older literature. 

20 XVII 10 II 35; XXXIV 63 15. 

21 Tf identical with kammara- its meaning is possibly ‘mist’. 

22 II 4 III 28; Bo 84 (ZA NF 14 121) 23; Bo 1551/c etc. (ibid. 139 ff.) rev. 17; HT 26, 5; 
IBoT II 86 always in a Palaic milieu. 

23 See below 270. 

24 Bo 2416 etc.; see RA 45.185 (1951) and Bibl. Or. 8.226 (1951). 

25 See below 274. 

26 KUB VI 45 II 22 f. 

27 JCS 1.89 (1947) against Giiterbock in the preface of IBoT I. It seems that KBo II 16 
offers PVII.VII-ru. Cf. 2Si-bu-ru-% X 89 II 15; 2Se-bu-ru-% XX 19 III 52? 

28 Thureau-Dangin, RA 16.144 ff. (1919); Rituels accadiens 14 ff., 24 ff. (1921); Jean, RA 
21.97 ff. (1924); H. and J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College annual 17.37 ff. (1943). 

29 It is difficult to decide whether the sign ‘ud’ should be read UTU ‘sun’ or UD ‘day’. 
Decision in favor of the latter is made here in view of UD.KAM-a3 in the apparent parallel 
to be quoted presently. 

Ci. SA PX PVII.VII-BI VII 13 25; XXVIII 4 rev. 17. 

31 The equation PKAL = PJnar(a8), first assumed by E. Forrer (Forschungen 1.10 fn. 1) 
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They recall from list 2 the other combinations (following PVII.VII-BI) 
DINGIR.LU.MES ?Moa-li-ia(-a3) ‘the gods of Maliyas’, 
DINGIR.LU.MES PKAL-aS ‘the gods of Inar’, 
DINGIR.LU.MES °UD.KAM-a8 ‘the gods of the (Lucky) Day’. 


Note also that list 4 closes with 


SA DINGIR.MES LU.MES ?Mo-li-ia ‘Maliya’ of the gods’. 
One gains the impression that the ‘gods’ referred to in the last two places are 
‘the Seven’ of the first. In any case we will have to assume that there existed 
different groups of gods called ‘Heptad, the Seven’, associated with various 
gods. 

With respect to Maliyas (who, by him- or herself, occurs only in list 5), it 
should furthermore be remarked that the list IBoT II 19 (see below) contains 
the entry [DINGIR.LU.JMES SA °E.A ‘the gods of Ea’. One may at least ask 
whether ?f.A does not serve in that passage as an ideogram for >Maliyag. The 
latter is also marked as a river,** Ea on the other hand is the lord of the ‘““Deep’”’ 
with whom magical wisdom originates. However, Maliya’ is not a major deity 
as Ea would have to be. Maliya’ also occurs among the gods to whom the king 
and the queen ‘drink’ in the large ritual represented by the three duplicates 
XXV 2 + 6, XX 28, and XI 16, provided XX 67 (+IBoT II 77 and parallel 
to X 69 V) also belongs to that text. The deity is mentioned XX 67 VI 9, but 
the exact place in the system of the gods which it enumerates cannot be de- 
termined as yet. It can merely be observed that Maliyas appears rather late in 
the list. Compare furthermore ABoT 14 IV 6 (after HaSammelig I 10, and 
PNISABA = Zalkis III 10, 21). 

PSiwaz ‘Day’ occurs only in list 1. The god is at least indirectly represented 
by ‘the gods of Day’ in list 2 and ‘the Heptad of the Day’ in list 4 that have just 
been dealt with. That the god ‘Day’ really stands for ‘Lucky Day’ is indicated 
by the well-attested interchange between Siwaz, Siwaz asus and UD.SIG;.* 
In X 81 10 f. we read PUD.SIG, 78-pa-an-ta-an-na ‘Lucky Day and Night’ 
instead. This, by the way, is an example for the veneration of the ‘Night’ as 
well, a fact significant for the appraisal of the ‘Cappadocian’ god J&put. 

Suwaliaz™ is a minor deity connected with the house. This is clearest from the. 





and often contested since then, has finally prevailed. Bo 2372 (JCS 4.125) III 26 proves that, 
in spite of Ehelolf’s remarks OLZ 1934.721 f., PKAL-a3-mi-i3 (XX 24 IV 9) corresponds to 
DIn-na-ra-a3-mi-i8. Furthermore the sequence of gods in sacrificial texts shows that PKAL 
and PJ-na-ar interchange (Laroche, Rec. 79 ff.; partly anticipated in F. Sommer, AU 21). 
The singer of Kani8 recites for PKAL also XXVIII 101 5 f. (Cf. further Otten, Bibl. Or. 
8.230.) 

32 KBo II 16 4. The milieu of this text is decidedly Luwian, note ?Ta-pdr-ri-ia-a3-3i-78 
(1. 5), ?Pé-ha-am-mi (1. 6) and the plural U-ti-iu-ti-ni-en-zi (1. 8). There may also exist a 
Hurrian deity of this name (cf. von Brandenstein, Bildbeschreibungen 59 f.). Maliya is a 
frequent and presumably Hurrian name of males in the Nuzu texts (see Gelb, Purves, and 
MacRae, Nuzi personal names 95). 

3 Otten, JCS-4.121 ff. 

% This is the nominative (correct Laroche, Rech. 60, accordingly), as it appears XX 65 3; 
Suwaliyatti is dative. I do not see much reason to claim this god as Hurrian, as Laroche 
does. Before I can believe in the alleged identity of PNINURTA, I must see the unpublished 
text Bo 5841 from which the identification (von Brandenstein, Bildbeschreibungen 72 f.) 
is deduced. The data presented in the text make me rather sceptical. 
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various lists of ‘holy places’, a rather full form of which is read KUB X 11 IV 


8 ff :35 


ZAG.GAR-RA-ni (i.e. iStanant) piran ‘in front of the “altar” ’ 
Dam-na-as-sa-ra-as ‘to the D. (godesses)’,** 
PS§u-wa-li-ia-at-ti ‘to §.,’ 

KLNE (i.e. ha88i) iS-tar-na pé-e-di ‘into the hearth’ ,*” 

GIT AG-ti (i.e. halmasuitti) ‘to the throne’, 

GI8A Bia (i.e. luttiya) ‘to the window’, 

si8PA DINGIR-LIM ‘to the scepter of the god’,® . 

PA-NI °®TUKUL (i.e. haitalli?) ‘in front of the mace’, 
PA-NI @®MAR.GID-DA ‘in front of the wagon’, 
ha-at-tal-wa-as GIS-i (i.e. daruz) ‘to the (door) bolt’, 

KI.NE (i.e. bag&i) ta-pu-us-za ‘by the side of the hearth’. 


A similar list is XXX 41 II 22 ff. (cf. IV 12 ff.): 


PSu-wa-li-ia-at-ti ‘to 8.’, 

[>Ha-sa-m]i-li ‘to H.’,®° 

KI.NE (i.e. has82) [piran] ‘in front of the hearth’, 

DUG? §-na-an-tu-uz-zi ‘to the libation vessel’, 
ha-at-[tal-wa-a§ GIS-i (i.e. darui) ‘to the (door) bolt’, 
DUGhar-[%-al-lt] ‘to the ... vessel’ 

KI.NE (i.e. bas) ta-pu-us-za ‘by the side of the hearth’, 
DHi-la-a8-% ‘to the demon of the }.’4° 


In XXXII 84" I 14 ff., XXXIV 102 II 2 ff. and III 15 ff. and in IBoT I 23 
III 6 ff. the enumeration begins with the lower ranks. The list runs, inverted, 


as follows: 


PUTU “®"Arinna® ‘to the Sun-goddess of Arinna’, 
PUTU (SA-ME-E) ‘to the Sun-god (of heaven)’, 
DEN.ZU® ‘to the Moon-god’, 

Dfi.A ‘to the god of the Deep’, 


‘PNISABA (=?fal-ki*) ‘to the grain deity’, 


D§u-wa-li-ia-at-ti ‘to 8.’ 


In XXX 41 cols. V and VI we encounter a series of gods which begins in what 
may be called the ‘orthodox’ fashion** and ends up with Suwaliyaz, Hasamelis, 
the Storm-god and the Storm-god ‘of the house’. 


Just as PAS%yat-s belongs to the Hittite verb as%iya- ‘love’, DSuwaliyat-s 


should belong to a verb *Suwaliya-. To be sure, such a verb has not turned up 


35 KBo II 30 obv. 1 ff. runs parallel. 

36 See below. 

37 From here on also III 1 ff. 

38 The insertion III 13 ff. has been disregarded here. 

39 See below. 

49 See below. 

“1 Duplicate to XXXIV 102 IV. 

42 This is broken off on XXXII 84 and IBoT I 123. 

48 IBoT I 23 III 17 offers DINGIR.MES, which must be emended to PES, i.e. XXX 
‘Moon’. In XXXII 8&4 either this or the following PEA is missing. 

44 Thus XXXIV 102 II 4; ef. HT 79 5. 

“5 See Laroche, Rec. 80. 
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as yet; but a denominative of Suwel ‘tie, string’—like kururiya- ‘implement 
hostility’ of kurur ‘hostility’ -would have to have this form. As we shall see 
presently, there is evidence that HaSameli3, with whom together* Suwaliyaz 
appears in XXX 41 (see above), has to do with the door. Hence I would like to 
explain Suwaliyaz as an analog of Akk. Sa uppi ‘the one of the uppw’, i.e. a 
string device by which a door is opened.” 

The combination ?Suwaliyaiti DINGIR.SAL.MES-ia of Bo 2597 (list 1), 
with enclitic -ia meaning ‘and’, likewise fits in. These goddesses are possibly the 
Damna8garas of X 11 IV (see above) who, to judge by the formation of the word 
with the suffix -Sara-, must be (at least originally) female and who seem to be 
attendants at the gate. 

HaSam(m)ili§ has already occupied us in connection with Suwaliyaz. The 
most characteristic fact about this doubtless minor god is his ability, referred 
to in MurSili’s annals,*® to conceal armies on their march. His chthonic nature 
is apparent from his association with Lelwanis, who is equated in Hittite texts 
with PERESKIGAL and with PALLATUM, both Mesopotamian goddesses 
of the nether world.*° Among the lists in which HaSamilis occurs, Bo 535/c etc. 
(JCS 4.123) is the fullest and offers Lelwanzs, [Lucky Day™], ASammaz, TaSam- 
maz, Sun-god, [stustai, Pappai, [HaSameli®], Zilipuri, Sitarzwna, etc. In the 
treaties he follows Yarris and Zappanas (Zampanas, Zapnas), of whom the 
first mentioned is the god of pestilence, i.e. a Nerigal figure. In ‘orthodox’ lists 
(see E. Laroche, Recueil 80) he is sometimes inserted between PX PX °®°Zippa- 
landa and PKAL = PJnar(as); thus XXV 6 III 22 (cf. XXXII 107 6). 

The name HaSamilis becomes more accessible to the lexicographer because 
the lists of ‘holy places’ occasionally mention the ‘wood’ (or wooden tool) of the 
god. See in particular XXV 18 III 28 ff., IV 24 ff., V 17 ff.: 

18-ta-na-ni ‘to the “altar” ’, 
ha-as-8i-i ‘to the hearth’, 
KUSkyr-¥i ‘to the shield’,® 


46 The combination of HaSammilis with Suli(n)katte in XXII 27 19 ff. (duplicate ABoT 
14 II 8 ff.) seems accidental. The passage certainly must not be interpreted in the sense that 
the two deities are a divine couple. Instead of DUMU-RU-TI (Otten, Bibl. Or. 8.229 fn. 42) 
read E.MES DINGIR.MES-ia ku-e TUR-RU-TI (i.e. Akk. sehherati) SA 2S. U SA PH. 
‘what small temples there are of S and H.’ 
47S$m 12 (CT XIX 23) obv. 5 ff. (names of professions) : 
kak.2.lal = na-du-t *kakki ‘the one who lets the peg drop’ 


kak.t.dus = pi-tu-i “kakki ‘the one who opens the peg’ 
kak.t.dug = mu-Se-lu-u “*kakki ‘the one who raises the peg’ 
li.mud = $a up-pi ‘the one of the uppu’ 

lit.e = 3a nam-za-qi ‘the one of the key’ 
li.nig.kak.ti = 8a nam-za-qi ‘the one of the key’ 


48 Occurrences: KBo II 30 obv. 1; KUB II 3 III 25; X 11 IV 10; XIV 8135; XVI 34 16; 
XVII 1 II 13; XXIX 8 II 3 (here with determinative LU ‘man’); XXX 42 I 19: XXXII 
121 II 32 f. 

49 A. Gétze, Annalen des Murdili3 126 f. Note the apposition ‘my lord’. 

50 Otten, JCS 4.119 ff. (1950). 

51 Because of Bo 2593/c rev. 11 (l.c. 124). 

52 See ibid. rev. 17. 

53 Or ‘fleece’? 
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SISTAG-ti (i.e. halmaSuittt) ‘to the throne’, 

GI8A B-ia (i.e. luttiya) ‘to the window’, 

PHa-sa-mi-li-ia-as GIS-i (i.e. darut) ‘to the ““wood”’ of u.’, : 

TUL-:* ‘to the “spring” ’, 

PUGhar-8i-ia-li ‘to the pathos’ ‘ 

S18) q-at-tal-wa-ak GIS-i (i.e. darui) ‘to the (door) bolt’, 

ha-a8-%-1 ta-pu-us-za ‘by the side of the hearth’. 
Restore XX 39 1 ff. accordingly, perhaps also X 32 V 13 and 41 4 (in spite of the 
missing determinative). 

In the circumstances, the assumption seems justified that the function of the 
god has to do with shutting out the light either of the sun or of the stars. The 
position of the ‘wood of H.’ after the window suggests that this may be ac- 
complished by tightening the windows or their shutters. Note that Muriili3 
says, when the hiding faculties of HaSamilis are utilized, that the Storm-god 
summons HaSamili§; it looks as though he may be in charge of the ‘windows’ 
of the heavenly palace which play such a prominent part in the palace of Ba'l 
at Ugarit (there called ’urbt, hin). 

In passing, it may be remarked that the name HaSam(m)ilis is curiously 
reminiscent of Kaéduidos, Kacuidos, the name of the fourth of the Kafetpa— 
and servant of these ‘great gods’—worshipped at Samothrace off the coast of 
Asia Minor.®* Note the variant spelling 4Ha-a3-mi-li-i§ KBo I 2 rev. 25. 

As was said before, Hilass% is clearly identical with Palaic Hilanzipas. In 
one and the same group with Kamrusipas and A&skasipas one may rather expect 
the latter form. Instead, one reads Hilassis in Kanié lists. The deity is certainly 
a minor deity and therefore often found at the end of enumerations. The name 
must be etymologically connected with the noun hila-, which probably denotes” 
the courtyard of a temple or palace. 

The: best preserved list of this kind is XXX 41 II 22 ff. quoted above. Com- 
pare also XX 99 IIT 1 ff.: 

[?Su-wa-li-ia-at-ta-an}® ‘Suwaliyaz’, 
PHa-sa-mi-li-in ‘Hasamilis’, 


»Hal-ki-in ‘the grain goddess’ : 
DINGIR.LU.MES-eS ‘the (male) gods’, 
KI.NE (= ha&san) ‘the hearth’, 
PHi-1-la-a8-8i-in, ‘Hilassis’. 

and a little more orthodox: XX 13 IV 3 ff.: 
ha-a8-&i-i 18-tar-na pé-e-di ‘into the hearth’, 


54 Ts this a cultic vessel—analogous to the ‘Molten Sea’ of Solomon’s temple—or a specific 
individual spring? 

55 See most recently A. S. Kapelrud, Baal in the Ras Shamra texts 95 f. (1952). 

56 The similarity was noticed by Sayce, JHS 45.163 (1925); see also B. Hemberg, Die 
Kabiren 87, 316 f. (1950). 

57 Friedrich, ZA NF 3.179 ff. 

88 Cf. XXX 41 II 22 °Su-wa-li-ia-at-ti, followed in the next line by PHa-3a-m]i-li. 
‘ 59 Quite likely PKAL is to be restored, ef. PKAL-ri pi[-ra-an] XXVIII 91 I 8 following 
PHal-ki pli-ra-an] in 1. 7. Note also the sequence PUD.SIGs, PHa-3a-am-me-li, PHal-ki, 
DKAL of HT 79. 
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A-N[A...... eles: «a: A 
S154 B-ia (i.e. luttiya) ‘to the window’, 
ST AG-ti (i.e. halmasuitti) ‘to the throne’, 
DHi-la[-a8-81] ‘to Hilassis’. 
In a group of ‘8’ (1. 10) Hilass¥ appears in XXXII 87 rev. 11 ff.; 
PMa-du-sa-hi-li-is ‘MaduSahilis’, 
PDa-a-ra-wa-[as] ‘Darawas3’, 


PZi-li-pu-u-ri-7s ‘Zilipuris’, 
PEN.ZU M[UL]® ‘the Moon (as a) star’, 


PHa-ri-is-ta-as-8-18" ‘Haridtassis’, 
PHi-la-a8-81-18 ‘Filassis’ 
The appearance of D/Tarawas*® in this context should be noted. 


60. Perhaps KUSkur-8i ‘to the shield’, cf. XXV 18 III (see above). 

61 Perhaps [HaSamilis], see Bo 2593/c (JCS 4.124). 

62 Cf. KBo IV 13 VI (see presently) ; furthermore EN.ZU-an IX 3815 and PXXX! IBoT 
I 23 III 17. Is Si-tar-zu-na- Bo 535/c ete (JCS 4 123) also pertinent? 

63 Perhaps PG@ul-Se-e3], see IX 28 1 8, III 3 (see below). 

64 This is the clear nominative sing. of a formation in -§(3)i3 which so frequently forms 
divine names (see Laroche, Rech. 68 ff.). Hence it seems necessary now to interpret >Ha-ri- 
i8-ta-8i(-in)-na in the sequence A-NA ?Gul-3u-u3 DPMAH.MES-us 0H. (KBo IV 13 II 20, 
IV 2f., 22 f.) as an incorrect accusative in -in plus -a ‘and’ (cf. PHa-ri-i3-ta-&i' after A-NA 
to be restored in III 6) and not as a Hurrian plural in -na (Goetze, Tunnawi 55 fn. 175). 
The noun on which Hari3ta-3(8)i- is based is unknown. 

65 The sequel will be dealt with below. 

66 This deity is also included in the list of KUB IX 28 which (I 9, III 6 f.) closes with 
‘the Thousand Hittite Gods’. It first enumerates some of the chief deities, namely: 


PUTU "8UArinna] (I 3) ‘the Sun-goddess of Arinna’, 
PJUTU-us (I 3) ‘the Sun-god’, 

DX-as (I 3) ‘the Storm-god’, 

ne-pi-sa-a8 [tak.na-as-8a ‘the gods of Heaven and Earth’, 


DINGIR.]MES-mu-ué (I 3 f.) 
and then proceeds to a special list: 





ne-pi-i8 te-e-kdn (I 4, II 26) ‘Heaven (and) Earth’, 
PISKUR-na-a$ PUTU]-u8 (I 5, II 27) ‘Storm-god (and) Sun-god’, 
DEN.ZU-an (I 5) ‘Moon-god’ 

Hal-ki-i8 (I 5) ‘Grain(-god)’, 
DNIN.E.GAL [J-na-rja-Sa (15 f., I1 28 f.) ‘Belat-ekallim and Inarad’. 
DIStar-i8 (I 7, III 1) ‘Titar’, 

DNin-na-at-ta-as PKu-li-it-ta-aS (I 7, III 2) ‘N. (and) K.’, 

DT a(-a)-ra(-u)-wa-as (I 8, III 3) ‘Tarawa’, 

DGul-Se-e3 (I 8, III 3) ‘the GulSe3’, 
DHi-la-as-8i-18 (I 8, III 4) ‘Hilassis’. 

HUR.SAG.MES (I 9, III 5) ‘The mountains’, 

1D.MES (I 9, III 6) ‘the rivers’, 


URUHq-at-tu-$a-a LI-IM DINGIR.MES ‘the Thousand Hittite Gods’. 
(I 9, III 6 f.) 











The name of DTarawas rather than that of the Hattic >Taru- is probably contained in the 
‘Cappadocian’ and Hittite proper name Taruhius (< *tarawahiu). 
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A similar group of ‘15’ (X 82 3) is found KBo IV 13 VI 31 ff. (restored by 
attaching X 82°): 

PGul-su-us* ‘The Gules’, 

PMAU.MES-us" ‘the MAH goddesses’, 

DK u-za-na-su ‘Kuzanasu’, 

PU.GUR U °U.GUR °¥°Ha-ia-Sa ‘U.GUR and U.GUR of Hayasa’, 
PXXX MUL ‘the Moon (as a) star’, 

18-pa-an-za ‘the Night’, 

P Ha-as-ma-i-i-un ‘Hasmayus’, 

PKa-tah-hi ‘Katabhi’, 

? Ha-ri-is-ta-a8-Si-in “Har istassis’, 

PHi-la-a3-Si-in™ ‘Hilassis’. 

The reading of ?U.GUR (list 1) in Hittite, Luwian, Palaic, or Kanishite is 
unknown;”* in Hattic, we are told by some scholars (F. Sommer, OLZ 1939.685; 
E. Laroche, Recherches 31), it should be Sulinkatte. However, this becomes doubt- 
ful when one compares the sequences: 

PX PWa,-Si-iz-za-li-in PU.GUR PWa,-hi-Si-in §=IL3 IL 38 f. 
PU.GUR PWa,-hi-Si-in XI135 V 23 
[PX] ?Wa,-[i-tz-za-li-in] PWa,-al*-....] PWa,-h[i-%-in] IBoT II 77 
(continuation of X 67 V). One might think of using >Wa-8[u-wm-ma-an"] (XX 48 
VI 14) for restoration. 

The Kanishite(?) reading may be indicated by the sequence 
[?Ha-S]a-am-me-li, PHi-la-a8-8i, [?Ha-pa-an)-tal-lia-a II 13 III 1 ff. 
when compared with ibid. III 26 ff. (list 2 above). Hapantalliyas, to judge by 
XXVIII 3-5, belongs indeed—as a personal attendant?—to Katahziburi = 

Kamrusepas.” 

U.GUR as a Sumerogram is supposed—see the vocabulary Sb 210—to equal 
Akk. namsaru ‘sword’. Hittitologists can hardly help thinking of the ‘swordgod’ 
pictured in the side gallery at Yazilikaya. 


A number of other passages in which the ‘singer of Kani’’ officiates center 
around a river or a mountain, and offer other points of contact with the lists 
that have just been discussed. These passages, never treated satisfactorily be- 
fore, will here be presented in full. 


87 See Bossert, Kénigssiegel 33. 

68 Most members of this list are in the accusative. 

69 Cf. Goetze, Tunnawi 62 f.; Friedrich, JCS 1.280 ff.; Laroche, Rech. 98 f. and JCS 2.125. 
For the reading, Palaic Gul-za-an-ni-ke-e3 (Bo 1551/c etc. [ZA NF 14.139 ff.] rev. 18) is of 
importance. It shows that ‘gul’ is to be read thus, since complements of such length are . 
unusual. 

7° It is very unlikely that these goddesses bear the same name as PMAH = Hannahannas 
(Otten, OLZ 1941.18; Laroche, Rech. 101). For the reading, note PU PUTU PKAL Gul! -3u-u3 
[Px-8]a-ra-us-8a VII 2 1 15 f. 
71 For the sequel see below. 
718 U.GUR may be of Hurrian origin. Cf. Gelb-Purves—Macrae, Nuzt personal names 271. 
72 Ha-pa-ta-li occurs as a proper name in the Kiiltepe texts: TCL I 240 1 ff. 


x 
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IBoT II 19: 

[x x x -h]a-us PHu?-wa-ri-ia-an|-zi-pa-an?*]* 

2 [SSKA.GJAL-as Sa-li-wa-ni-i8 [...... ] 
[!?|Na-ak-ki-li-ia [D-aS P[KAL ...... ] 

4 [DINGIR.LU).MES SA °E.A KI.NE G[ul-ke-e8]"4 
[PH-]:-li'-a8-i-in ir-ha-a-du[-us] 

6 [he-e8-]8a-al-la-an-du-us"> P[UD.SIG;-ia] 
[....] 1-SU a-ku-an-zi [....] 

8 [SONAR] °®°Ka-ni-[is SIR-RU] 


‘Buwariyan|[zipas] of [..... Jha, 

2 The §. deities of the gates,’® 
the river Nakkiliya, [Inar] of the River, 

4 the (male) gods of EA,” the hearth, the G[ulde§], 
Hilassis, those included 

6 ‘(and those) excluded,” [and the Lucky Day] 
[they ...... ] “drink” once; 

8 [the singer of] Kani[s sings].” 














KUB IX 21 (// ABoT 37): ; 

[EGIR-SU-]ma {D-an [D-a3 PKAL SA I[D® ....] 

4 [DINGIR.MES }]a-an-ti-ia-a3-Sa-a8 DUR-as 3-SU [e-ku-zi] 
[SNINDAt]q-kar-mu-us pdr-si-ia ““N[AR °®"Ka-ni-e§ SIR-RU] 

6 [EGIR-SU]-ma wa-ap-pu-u-wa-as ?Gul-Se[-e8] 
[DUR-as 3-]SU e-ku-zi 38*?4ta-k[ar-mu-us pdr-8i-ia] 

8 [ONAJR “8° Ka-ni-e§ SI[R-RU] 
[EGIR-SU-mJa 1D ({D-a[¥ PKAL [D)-a3"] 

10 [(DINGIR.M)ES ha-an-t}i-ia-(a3-Sa-a8 ir-ha-an-d)u-us 

[he-e8-Sa-al-la-an-(du-us 3-SU e)-ku-zi] 


73 The restoration is uncertain; cf. Wu-u-ri-ia-an-zi-pa-as V 7 obv. 17; PHu-ri-ia-an-zi- 
e-pa-an XX 4 1 13; 0Hu-ri-ia-an-zi-pi ibid. 16. 

74 The restoration is uncertain. 

75 Cf. II 8 V 29. 

76 GI8K A GAL DINGIR.ME3§q!_Jg-wa-ni-i8 (plur. nom.) I1 8 V 24; KA.GAL-a8 PSa!-la-1.-wa- 
ni-i8 (plur. nom., as voc.) X 89 I 15; ¢18KA(.GAL)-a§ DINGIR.MES§q_lg-wa-ni-ia-aé (plur. 
dat.) II 8 I 25, II 43, cf. XXV 49 IIT 25. 

71 See above. 

78 For heSalla- cf. KBo IV 14 III 13 ff. ‘[if] something troublesome happens to the king, 
either that the king falls ill, or that the lands become rebellious, or that the enemy invades 
the land, then the blocked [ways] (KAS.HA-ta-ma hi-i8-8al-al-la) let in the same way be 
your concern.’ Restoration and interpretation are supported by XXXI 136 rev. 4 ff.: ‘Should 
something troublesome happen to the Labarna, the k[ing, (either that) the ways of the 
earth are blocked to you (tu-uwk hé-e-Sa-la’?-t[i?-18] (or) the ways of [....] are left open(?) 
(tar-na-ti-i8) ....: 

79 ABoT 33 = KUB IX 21 9; words preserved on ABoT 3 are between parentheses. For 
KUB IX 21 alone cf. Bossert, Heth. Kénigssiegel 43. A similar text is KUB X 50. 

80 Compare I. 9. 
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12 [3 NINDAtg_kar-mu-us (pdr-si-ia “°©NA)R °®"Ka-ni-e§ SIR-RU] 


‘Afterward he/she ‘‘drinks’’ the River,* the Inar of the River (and of the 
River] . 
4 the male(?)® [gods] in a sitting position three times; he breaks three ¢.- 
|loaves]; the s[inger of Kane sings]. 


6 [Afterward] he “drinks” the GulSe8 of the clay pit 
[in a sitting position three] times; he breaks three ¢.-loaves 
8 [the sin]ger of KaneS si[ngs]. 
[Afterward] he “drinks” the River, [Inar] of the River (and) of the River] © 
10 [the mlJale [gods], those to be included 
[and those to be exclud]ed, three times; 
12 he breaks [three ¢.-loaves;] the sing[er of Kane3 sings].’ 


Compare also IBoT I 2 III 10 ff. : 


10 LUGAL-uS 3-e 
tr-ha-a-u-wa-an-2t 

12 'Ma-ra-a3-Sa-an-da 
DKAL ID ka-lu-ti 


10 ‘The king (proceeds) 
to treat three: 
12 the MaraSsandaS River, 
Inar of the River, and (their) circle*.’ 


‘River’ in IX 21 probably means the MaradSanda8. 
In a wider sense II 8 I 20 ff.*5 belongs here, at least the second part of this 
list which centers around the River Zuliyas. The whole list, however, may find 


its place here :** 
A-NA PKAL °®°7a-u-ri-is ‘to Inar of Tauris’, 
[A-NA AMA K]a-li-im-ma* ‘to mother K.’, 
[?Ha-sa-me-li]® ‘to Hasamelis’, 

DA-a3-8i-ia-za®® ‘ASsiyats’, 

81 Probably the MaraSSanda8 river is meant. 

82 Cf. SA La-ba[-ar]-na ha-an-te-ia-a8-8a-a3-3i-i8 DPKAL-i KUB II 1 II 47. The formations 
in -3:8, structurally adjectives but syntactically equivalent to Hitt. genitives, like 73-ha- 
8ar-wa-na-a8 (see KBo II 38 III 9) in the preceding line, appear in this text in great numbers 
and qualify the often repeated dative PKAL-7; curiously enough they are never inflected 
themselves, and apparently remain in the nominative. 

83 See also Bossert, Heth. Kénigssiegel 48. In IV 1 the river is mentioned by name again, 
but in IV 11—with the singer of Kane’ singing—he is merely referred to as ‘the River’. 

84 See Goetze, JCS 1.87 f.; Laroche, JCS 2.113. 

85 Easily restored from ibid. II 37 ff., V 13 ff. 

86 See also Bossert, Heth. Kénigssiegel 33 ff. 

87 Probably also XX 48 I 3 (Bossert, l.c. 45, where 1. 5 must begin with ku-it-ma-an-ma 
‘as long as’!); in 1. 7 the singer of Kani8 sings. 

88 See V 20. 

8® This nominative is rigidly maintained as though it were an ideogram. In II 40 one 
even reads A-NA ?A-a3-3i-ia-za, and in V 22 2A-a3-3i-ia-za serves as an accusative. In the 
latter place, strangely enough, the items that follow, syntactically accusative, also appear 
in the nominative. 
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PX STIR ‘the Storm-god of the Grove’, 

[*Zu-Ii-ca PKAL [D-<a ‘River Z. and Inar of the river’, 

GIBK A GAL-as DINGIR.ME83q_/q-wa-ni-ia-aS ‘to the §. deities of the gate’, 
[te-pu pé-je-da-an ‘the small place’,* 

EME-a8 ha-an-ta-a-an-za ‘true “tongue” ’, 

an-na-ri-18 tar-pi-i8 ...... 

2i-pu sar-ru-mar ‘dividing the z.’, 

PUTU.SIG,-ia ‘and Lucky Day’. 

The name of A&iyats is certainly reflected by the Kiiltepe name A-%-1-et etc. 

With a mountain we have in similar fashion XX 48 VI 10 ff.:? 


10 LUGAL SAL.LUGAL DUR-ai 6 a-ku-wa-an-zi 
BUR.SAGT g-nq-la SA BYR-84CTg-na|-la] 
12 PKAL DINGIR.LU.MES °Ma’-li'-i[a] 
SA DINGIR.LU.MES ?8.A...%... 
14 PWa-Su-um-mal[-an? ...... ] 
10 ‘The king and the queen “drink” in a sitting position six: 
the mountain Tapala,* Inar of the mountain Tapala, 
12 the (male) gods of Maliyas(?), 
the (male) gods of (?) Efa...... ] 
14 Wasummajs (and) ...... ! 











And finally there is with PKAL ¥8kurga3 in a remotely similar enumeration 
IBoT II 22 4 ff.: 
4 [nu LUJGAL-us GUB-a3 GAL-it PK[AL ©°8kur-Sa-a3*] 
[ir-h]a-u-wa-a-ar ir-ha-an-du-us [DINGIR.MES-us] 
6 [e-ku]-zi ¥-MESNAR -8UKg-ni-i[§ SIR-RU] 
[NINDAt]|a-kar-mu-un pdr-Si-ia na-an [...... ] 
8 [A-NA PA-]NI DINGIR-LIM da-a-t ..... 
4 ‘The king “drinks” in a standing position with a cup Inar [of the shield] 
(and) [the gods] due for treatment; 








90 The festival in question takes place in the ‘Grove of Tauri8’ (VI 4). 

% This and the three following items remain obscure, although tepu pedan, EME-a3 
hantanza, and zipu sarrumar recur in KBo IV 13 (+ X 82) VI 36 f. and all four in X 81 6 ff. 
(where 1. 8 an-na-ri-i8 with a preceding ‘Glossenkeil’ is noteworthy). It is of course no ac- 
cident that in the long list of KAL deities of the Labarna (KUB II 1) we find: 

SA La-ba-ar-na PKAL te-pa-u-wa-a3 pé-e(-da)-a3 (II 39 f.), 

SA La-ba-ar-na ha-an-da-at-ta-a3 PKAL-i (II 45), 

SA La-ba-ar-na ha-an-te-ia-a8-3a-a3-31-18 PKAL-i (II 47), 

SA La-ba-ar-na tar-pa-at-ta-a5-8i-i8 PKAL-i (II 48). 
Cf. also SA La-ba-ar-na-a8 [x x x -]a’ tar-pa-a3 PKAL (III 1 f.), which might have read 
[an-na-ra-]a3. For an-na-ri-in tar-pi-in, again in a god list, see also XX XII 87 rev. 14. One 
can hardly avoid being reminded of the ?An-na-ru-um-mi-en-zi, Luwian for PInnarawante3 
of IX 31. 

* See also Bossert, Heth. Kénigssiegel 45. At the beginning of col. VI there precede 
DHé-bat (Hurrian singer) and PKAL SE-RI ‘Inar of the Field’ (singer of Kani’). 

% Uncertain, cf. SA DIN GIR.MES LU.MES ?Ma-li-ia (dat.) KBo IV 13 I 16. 

% Also XXV 321 19. 

% Restored according to 1. 3. 
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6 the singer of Kani’ sings; 
he breaks a ¢.-loaf and places it [on the table] 
8 [in frjont of the deity ...... ‘ 





The text KUB XX 60% has gained in importance since it has been fitted to 
IBoT I 22 and IBoT II 20. It now reads: 
8 [LUGAL-us GUB'-as PJKAL e-ku-2i 

[-SNAR °®"K]a-ni-ig SIR-RU ) 

10 [1 NINDA.KUR,-RA pdr-3i-iJa? **4zj-¢p-pu-lal-a3-8-in] 
[NINDA. ...] SENPAta-pdr-wa,-su-un-n{[a] 

12 [A-NA “8BANSUR ti-a]n-zi 
LUGAL-u& GUB[-a3 °X] °®°Ne-ri-tk[ e-ku-zi] 

14 “KALA SIR-RU 1 NINDA.KUR,-RA pér-&-i[a] 
NINDA(q-ndr-W-Su-un ti-ta-an-zi 

16 LUGAL-us GUB-a3 PISTAR °®"Sa-m[u-ha e-ku-zi] 
LONAR “®UHyr-ri SIR-RU 1 NINDA.KUR,-R[A pér-&-ia] 

18 LUGAL-us GUB-as °X KARAS e-ku[-zi] 
GIS.PINANNA GAL SIR-RU 1 NINDA.KUR,-RA pér-8-ia 


20 LUGAL-us GUB-as 7 X.HA PX[...... ] 
PX SA-ME-E °X mu-wa-tal-la[-hi-ta-a3] 
22 PX ku-un-na-ah-hu-u-wal|-as] PX x[...... ] 
PX ha-an-da-an-da-a[n-n]a-as 
24 PX wa-ar-ra-hi-ta-as e[-ku-zt] 
GIS.PINANNA GAL SIR-RU 1 NINDA[.KUR,-RA pdr-&i-ia] 
26 LUGAL-us GUB-as PIB e-ku-zi 
GIS.PINANNA GAL SIR-RU 1 NINDA[.KUR,.-RA pér-8i-ia] 
28 LUGAL-u DUR-a§ DINGIR.MES LU.MES[...... e-ku-zi] 
LON AR °®°Ka-ni-is [SIR-RU] 
30 1 NINDA.KUR-,-RA pdr-%i-ia 


























A translation seems hardly necessary. The sequence of gods- includes (I. 8 ff.) 
Inar(a3)” and then a series of seven Storm-gods (1. 20 ff.), the god IB* (1. 26 f.), 
and a group of ‘(male) gods’ (1. 28 ff.), possibly those ‘of EA’ (see above). The 
fact must be stressed that some of the names of the Storm-gods are in Hittite 
and others in a language that one would label Luwian; it might be Kanishite, 
provided the assumption can be made that the notation ‘singer of Kani3’ (1. 29) 
is valid for the preceding section also. The names in question are: - 

PX mu-wa-tal-la[-hi-ta-a8] ‘the St. of fierceness’,®* 

PX ku-un-na-ah-hu-u-wa-as ‘the St. of guiding right’, 












96 See also Bossert, Heth. Kénigssiegel 46. 
7 The singer of Kani sings for PKAL also XXVIII 101 5 f. 
%* Cf. von Brandenstein, Bildbeschreibungen 72 f. with fn. 7. The text Bo 3533 which he 
quotes is still unpublished. 

% Cf. SA La[-bJa-a[r-]na mu-wa-ad-da-la-hi-da-a’ DKAL-i II 1 IIT 14 f. As for the transla- 
tion of muwatalla/i = Akk. mutallu (= NIR.GAL), because of Bossert, Heth. Kénigssiegel 
73, the fact must be recalled that Akk. etellu, and the mutallu derived from it, have nothing 
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PX ha-an-da-an-da-an-na-aS ‘the St. of glory’,}° 
DX wa-ar-ra-hi-ta-a8 ‘the St. of help’.1™ 


It appears, then, that the main gods of Kani’ are Kamrusipas, Pirwas, ASka- 
Sipas, Maliyas, and the various Heptades. Pirwaé is certainly identical with the 
‘Cappadocian’ Perwa. We have furthermore encountered among them Jnar(a%) 
and the pair Siwat ‘(Lucky) Day’ and [¥pant- ‘Night’. In related material we 
found A&ssiyaz, Halkis, and Tarawas. It is particularly worthy of note that 
Siwat- ‘day’, i&pant- ‘night’, and falki- ‘grain’ form part of the Hittite vocabulary, 
and that at least the first two exhibit Indo-European structure and have very 
good Indo-European etymologies. The names Kamrusipas and Askasipas are 
analyzable; they contain word stems otherwise known from Hittite and a suffix 
which is sometimes added to words of Indo-European structure and has been 
claimed above for Kanishite. 

Out of the list of gods with which we started, then, only Ilaliya has not turned 
up.in Kanishite surroundings. This is probably only due to the limited material 
at our disposal. Jlaliya is certainly reflected by the plurals Hittite PJlaliyantes 
and Palaic ?Ilaliyantikes. The goddesses!” of this name always appear together 
with the Sun-god, and seem to be servants of his.! Their name cannot be sepa- 
rated from the verb meaning ‘desire, wish’ which is known to us from Hittite 
as tlaliya-.'% ) 

Thus it can be stated that the theophorous elements that form part of the 
names of Anatolians occurring in Cappadocian tablets are Kanishite in nature. 
This is an eminently reasonable result, for the Assyrian trading center lies under 
the very walls of KaniS. The linguistic appearance of these elements leaves no 
doubt that (Proto-)Indo-Europeans were present in Cappadocia as early as the 
period of Assyrian colonization, i.e. in the 20th century B.c.!% 





to do with etlu ‘(sexually) mature, manly’. The singer of Kani’ sings for DX NIR.GAL 
XXV 41 V 13 f. 

100 In the theological sense; see also [SA La-ba-ar-n]a pa-ra-a ha-an-da-an-da-an-na-a3 
PKAL-~ II 1 II 20 and SA La-ba-ar-na [PA-a-la-a3 pa-rja-a ha-an-ta-an-ta-an-na-a8 ibid. 
IV 6f. 

101 This is clearly the reading for DX RE-SU-TI or A.DAH of the treaties. This whole 
series recalls in a striking manner the series attributed to El in the Ugaritic text, Syria 
14.231 ff. = 20.129 ff. (C. H. Gordon, Ugar. handbook No. 107): b-mrh il, b-nit 21, b-smd il, 
b-dtn il, b-Srp il, b-knt il, b-gdyn il. They have found very divergent interpretations; see 
E. Dhorme, Syria 14 1.c.; J. Obermann, JBL 55.21 ff.; C. H. Gordon, Ugar. literature 109; 
O. Eissfeldt, El im ugar. Pantheon 60 f. 

102 Otten (ZA NF 14.128 fn. 19) contended that -k(a), which occurs in the plurals J/ali- 
yantikes, Gulzannike3’ and Uli(li)yantike’, is the plural suffix of Palaic. I think he is mis- 
taken. The second of these plurals is certainly feminine, and the ‘Cappadocian’ names in 
-l(t)ka and -annika, all feminines, suggest that -ka marks the feminine gender. 

103 DJ-Jq-li-ia-an-du-u8 (plur. ace.) IX 34 III 35; J-la-li-ia-an-ta-a3 (plur. gen.) II 4 V 
27 (Palaic ritual!). 

104 Sommer, Bogh. Stud. 7.55. 

106 This article reaffirms a view which I expressed as early as 1931 and have intermittently 
defended ever since; see ZA NF 6.260 ff. (1931); Kleinasien 55, 68 f., 167 (1933); Haverford 
symposium 147 (1938); Proc. of the Amer. Philos. Soc. 97.000 (1953). Similar views are held 
by S. Alp, Belleten 50.269 f. (1949) = JKF 1.135 f. (1951), and by Bilgig, AfO 15.18 f. (1951). 
When I received Alp’s review in Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiltesi Dergisi 
10.249 ff. (1952), the present article had been long since completed. 











IMPERFECT AND PRETERIT IN TOCHARIAN 


GrorcE S. LANE 
University of North Carolina 


[The Proto-Tocharian imperfect, based on IE optative formations, is preserved 
in Kuchean (Toch. B) but lost in Turfanian (Toch. A) except for two relics, the 
imperfects of the verbs ‘be’ and ‘go’. The remaining Turfanian imperfects are in 
origin identical with preterit formations found in Turfanian or in Kuchean or in 
both, which are all derived from IE perfects and aorists.] 


As I have stated several times on other occasions, the more one attempts to 
compare the two Tocharian ‘dialects’ with a view to concluding something about 
the nature of Proto-Tocharian and its position among the Indo-European 
languages, the more one becomes impressed with the remarkable divergence of 
development which took place from the period of Proto-Tocharian unity to the 
time between 500 and 800 a.p. when the dialects appear. About all that really 
connects the language of Turfan in the east to that of Kucha in the west is a 
close similarity of grammatical system and a fairly high coincidence of vo- 
cabulary. Everywhere we find either the same grammatical function served by 
morphemes of entirely different phonetic shapes and of different formal origins, 
or else formal elements the same in origin but serving different grammatical 
functions. Nowhere is this situation more apparent than in the verbal system. 

Both Turfanian (Toch. A) and Kuchean (Toch. B) possess four modes—indica- 
tive, subjunctive-future, optative, and imperative—and, in the indicative, a 
present, an imperfect, and a preterit tense. But there the coincidence all but 
ceases. There are of course some close parallelisms in stem formations in most 
verbal categories, but there are also marked discrepancies; and of all the verbal 
categories, it is the formation of the imperfect in Turfanian and its relation to 
the present system on the one hand and to the preterit system on the other 
that is most confounding. It is also in the formation of the imperfect that the 
two languages go farthest asunder. The present paper treats the identification 
of so-called imperfects and preterits and their ultimate origins. Some of the facts 
are obvious and already pretty well agreed upon, others are in dispute, and some 
of the problems have received no attention at all. In our treatment we shall in 
general proceed from what is most certain to what is more obscure. 

The formation of the imperfect in Kuchean seems clear enough. It is formed by 
the addition of a characteristic sign -i- (-7-, -y-) or -ai- (-ey-) to the present stem. 
Before this sign, an immediately preceding consonant or consonant group is 
subject to palatalization: k > &, nk > fic, tk > cc, sk > $3,t > c, tt > cc, nt > fic,. 
n > vi, 1 > ly,s > s.1 Exceptions to this rule are the imperfects of Present Classes 
III and IV (cf. below),? and the present stems in original @, which form the im- 


1 For further details of the palatalization, cf. Lg. 21.81 ff. 

2 For the convenience of the reader who may want additional information not pertinent 
to this paper, the numbering of classes (whether present, preterit, subjunctive, or optative) 
follows the system advanced by W. Krause, Westtocharische Grammatik, Band 1. Das Verbum 
(Heidelberg, 1952; abbr. Krause). 
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perfect in -oy-. A brief survey will elucidate the formation: Cl]. I kdln- ‘resound’, 
pres. pl. 3 kalnem, impf. act. sg. 3 kalfi; kldnk- ‘doubt’, pres. mid. sg. 3 klyentrd, 
impf. act. sg. 3 klyefici; palk- ‘shine’, pres. act. sg. 3 palkdm, impf. act. sg. 3 
palysi; Cl. II aik- ‘know’, pres. mid. sg. 1 atkemar, impf. aisimar; klyaus- ‘hear’, 
pres. act. sg. 3 klyausdm, impf. sg. 1 klyausim; Cl. III sruk- ‘die’, pres. mid. sg. 
3 sruketrd, impf. mid. pl. 3 sruky(entrad); méask- ‘be’, pres. mid. sg. 3 médsketdr, 
impf. mid. sg. 3 mdskitér; Cl. IV karp- ‘descend’, pres. mid. sg. 3 korpotdr, impf. 
mid. pl. 3 korpyentdr; yat- ‘be capable’, pres. mid. sg. 3 yototdr, impf. mid. sg. 3 
yotitrad; Cl. V kwa- ‘call’, pres. mid. sg. 3 kwatdr, impf. mid. sg. 3 kwoytdr; &wé- 
‘eat’, pres. act. sg. 3 Sdwam, impf. act. sg. 3 Suwoy; Cl. VI kars- ‘know’, pres. act. 
sg. 3 kdrsanam, impf. act. pl. 3 kdrsanoyem; tark- ‘release’, pres. act. sg. 3 tarka- 
nam, impf. act. sg. 3 térkdnoy; Cl. VII pdrs- ‘sprinkle’, pres. act. sg. 3 prantsdm, 
impf. mid. sg. 3 prantsitdr; Cl. VIII er- ‘produce’, pres. act. sg. 3 ersdm, impf. 
mid. pl. 3 ersyentra; lik- ‘wash’, pres. mid. sg. 3 lyikstdr, impf. mid. sg. 3 liksitdr 
(caus. ?); Cl. IX (primary) az- ‘give’, pres. act. sg. 1 aiskau, 3 aissém, impf. act. 
sg. 3 aissi; yam- ‘do’, pres. act. sg. 1 yamaskau, 3 yamagssdém, impf. act. sg. 3 
yamassi; kdlp- ‘get’, pres. act. sg. 1 kdlpdsk(au), sg. 3 kdlpdssdm, impf. act. sg. 2 
kdlpadgsit, 3 kdlpdssi; (causative) kdrs- ‘know’, pres. act. sg. 3 sardssdm, pl. 3 
Sdrdskem, impf. act. sg. 3 Sardssi; watk- ‘decide’, caus. ‘command’, pres. act. sg. 1 
watkiskau, 3 watkdssém, impf. act. sg. 3 watkdssi; Cl. X lat-, lént- ‘go out’, pres. 
act. sg. 1 Inaskau, 3 lnassém, impf. act. sg. 3 Inagsi; mdl- ‘oppress’, pres. mid. sg. 
3 mélldstra (ll < In), impf. mid. sg. 3 mdlldssitdér; Cl. XI adks- ‘announce’, pres. 
act. sg. 1 aksaskau, 3 aksassém, impf. act. sg. 3 aksagsi; Cl. XII mdné- ‘injure’, 
pres. act. sg. 3 mdntam, pl. 3 mdantafifiem, impf. mid. sg. 3 mantafitra. 

To these ‘regular’ imperfects are to be added those of the verbs ‘be’ and 
‘go’: 


‘be’ ‘g0’ 
Sg. Pl. Sg. Pl. 
1 saim, seym gseyem yaim 
2 sait saicer, seycer yait 
3 gat, sey seyem, sem yar, yey = yeyem 


The corresponding imperfects are found also in Turfanian, where these two 
verbs are the only examples of the ‘i-imperfect’ 4 


1 sem semds ye(m) 
2 set yet 
3 ses genic yes yeric 


It is generally assumed that the origin of this imperfect is to be sought in an 
optative, showing either an extension of the Indo-European ‘weak’ athematic 
optative sign 7 or possibly the thematic o7, reduced to # in atonic position, or a 
combination of both.’ There is no reason to doubt this on either formal or 
semantic grounds. Pedersen has pointed out the similarity with the iterative 
use of the optative in Greek in temporal and relative clauses, and Couvreur has 


3 Krause 255 and 222 respectively. 
4 Cf. Sieg, Siegling, and Schulze, Techarische Grammatik (abbr. SSS) 384 ff. 
5 Cf. Krause 103-4, 113-4. 
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indicated certain Indo-Iranian parallels.© Krause has recently noted also the 
coincidence of the Tocharian development with that which may be assumed for 
certain of the British Celtic imperfects.’? In order to add greater plausibility to 
this view (if it is still doubted on semantic grounds), I would call attention to 
the use of the English conditional with would as a sort of habitual past, as in 
When I was on vacation I would take a walk before breakfast every day, When we 
were in New York last month we would see a show every night. 

It is to be assumed, then, that this imperfect is a reflex of the Indo-European 
optative (thematic or athematic or both, cf. above). Its endings, however, 
except the Ist and 3rd sg. in Kuchean, are identical with those of the present 
indicative, e.g. from camp- ‘be able’ (act.), atk- ‘know’ (mid.)? 


ACTIVE MIDDLE 
PRESENT IMPERFECT PRESENT IMPERFECT 

Sg.1 campau campim atkemar aisimar 

2 campéit campit aistar atsitar 

3 campdém campi avstar avsitdr 
Pl. 1 campem campim aikemt(t)ér  atgyemt(t)dr 

2 campcer campicer avstar avsitdr 

3 campem cimpyem aikentdr avgyentar 


It is noteworthy that campim and campi, the two forms of the imperfect which 
contrast with the indicative, also show what may be readily interpreted as the 
(originally athematic) primary ending -mi and the secondary (thematic and 
athematic) ending -t. The latter is of course proper to the optative; the former 
shows, as in Greek (Attic and elsewhere), the transfer from the ue inflection 
(e.g. dépouue as opposed to the historically correct Arcad. éedabvora®). 

It is debatable whether this imperfect use of the optative was a feature of 
Proto-Tocharian lost in Turfanian except for the roots s- and 7-, or whether it 
was a special development in Kuchean after the separation of the dialects, 
originating in these two roots. I should think, however, and I believe the argu- 
ments of this paper will show, that the former is the more reasonable view. This 
would seem a logical conclusion, since in many other respects Kuchean is the 
more archaic of the two languages. 

This being my assumption, I am compelled to look for the origin of the so- 
called imperfect in Turfanian, which must then be secondary. Perhaps a review 
of these formations will be helpful; the following outline retains the order and 
numbering of SSS:!° 

I includes the imperfect of s- ‘be’ and 7- ‘go’, cf. above. 

IIa lengthens the radical vowel and palatalizes the initial consonant if possible, 
and adds the stem vowel a before the endings (no ending in act. sg. 3): act. sg. 3 


6 Pedersen, Tocharisch 204 f.; W. Couvreur, BSL 39.247 f. 
7 Krause, Journal of Celtic studies 1.24 ff. Cf. also Pedersen, VKG 2.348. 
8 Several of these forms are of course assumed for the particular verbs for the sake of 
uniformity of comparison. 
2 ® Cf. Buck, Introduction to the study of the Greek dialects? 112. 
~ 10 Op.cit. 384 ff. 
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lyak, pl. 3 lyakar to lak- ‘see’ (present act. sg. 3 lkdg etc.); act. pl. 3 carkar, mid. 
sg. 3 cdrkat to tark- ‘let, let go’ (present act. sg. 3 térndg etc.); act. pl. 3 Sarsar 
to kdrs- ‘know’ (present act. sg. 3 karsnds etc.); mid. sg. 3 parat, pl. 3 parant to 
pér- ‘carry’ (pres. mid. sg. 3 pdrtdr etc.); mid. sg. 3 Sdlpat to kdlp- ‘find, get’ 
(pres. mid. sg 3 kdlpndatdr etc.); mid. pl. 3 sakant to tsadk- ‘pull out’ (present mid 
sg. 3 tsdknatar etc.) 

IIb shows the strong form of the root (a, e), to which the stem vowel 4 is 
added before the endings (act. sg. 3 in -s), and likewise palatalizes the initial: 
act. sg. 2 crankdst, 3 crankds, pl. 3 crankdr to trank- ‘say’ (present act. sg. 3 
trdnkdg etc.); act. pl. 3 separ to tsip- ‘dance’ (present act. pl. 3 tsipific). 

III is formed from the present stem, of which the final consonant is palatalized 
if possible, and adds the stem vowel 4 (which is retained without ending in the 
act. sg. 3). This is the most common formation. Some seventy-five or more forms 
are listed by SSS; only a few examples will be cited: act. sg. 3 esd, pl. 3 esdr to 
e- ‘give’ (pres. act. sg. 1 esam, 3 eg); act. sg. 3 katdfisd to katk- ‘stand up, arise’ 
(pres. act. sg. 3 kdtdnkds), kefid to ken- ‘call’ (pres. act. sg. 3 kends); mid. sg. 3 
kropiat, pl. 3 kropfiant to krop- ‘collect’ (pres. mid. pple. kropnmam). 

IV may be based upon the subjunctive stems in -ds- and in -f-: cf. mid. pl. 3 
(té)kwdsdnt and a fragmentary tdékwasd.., apparently beside vbl. sb. tékwaslune, 
which is then from the subjunctive stem of the causative verb to the root taékw- 
(inf. takwatsi etc., cf. SSS 489 with no meaning given for the verb). As possible 
examples of imperfects from the subjunctive in -f- are cited (SSS 387) the follow- 
ing: mid. pl. 3 tpukfidnt, act. sg. 3 wat7ia and tsadkfid. For only the last of these is 
either the meaning clear or the present formation attested, viz. pres. mid. sg. 3 
tsakdstdr ‘glows’. The other attested forms are pret. mid. pl. ésdksént and opt. 
mid. pl. 3 éséSinird (cf. SSS 481). The fact that the preterit middle is in s (Cl. 
III) makes it possible that the subjunctive is in #, e.g. act. sg. 3 *tsdkitds etc.; 
but no such form is attested, and actually the optative tsdSiniréd makes it more 
probable that the subjunctive is of a ‘thematic’ type, e.g. act. sg. 3 *tsakdg, 
since for the f#-subjunctive we would expect rather opt. *tsékfinird. These 
imperfects then can very well have been formed (as already suggested by SSS 337) 
from unattested presents in né, and belong rather to Cl. III. Indeed, there is no 
conclusive evidence for an imperfect based on the subjunctive stem in #, or in 
fact on one in ds, owing to the fragmentary nature of the quotable forms. We 
have then primarily three formations to examine: IIa, IIb, and IIT. 

A fundamental assumption of this paper will be that like formations had in 
origin like grammatical meanings, and that differences of meaning between 
identical formations in the same language or in closely related languages are 
secondary. If we accept this assumption, I believe we can identify some at least 
of the Turfanian imperfects. 

For type IIa, the key lies in the identification of Turf. impf. lyak, lyakar 
(above) with Kuch. pret. lyaka, lyakdre, etc. This identity, which has been 
assumed over and over again, would seem indisputable; Pedersen’? adds to it 


1 Cf. SSS 385 fn. 1; Couvreur, Hoofdzaken van de tochaarse klank- en vormleer 66; Pedersen, 
Tocharisch 178. 
12 Loc.cit. 
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that of Turf. impf. pl. 3 Sdrsar and Kuch. caus. pret. sg. 3 Sdrsa (pl. 3 Sarsdre) 
from kdrs- ‘know’ (Turf. pres. sg. 3 kdrsnds, Kuch. kdrsanam). He continues, 
however, to follow Wilhelm Schulze in the view that the Kuch. caus. $drsa 
results from contraction and is to be equated therefore also with Turf. (un- 
contracted) caus. pret. §aSdrs. As a result, he is faced with two problems: (1) 
the origin of the distinction in meaning, i.e. between non-causative imperfect 
and causative preterit; and (2) the reason for the presence of both contracted 
and uncontracted forms in Turfanian. As regards the first, Pedersen decides 
that the contrast between the contracted and uncontracted forms had in origin 
nothing to do with their grammatical (non-causative or causative) meaning, 
nor with dialectal differentiation; and as regards the second, he concludes that 
contraction took place properly only in longer forms. The resultant distribution 
in Turfanian and the elimination of uncontracted forms in Kuchean are due 
to analogy.* With the view that the difference in grammatical meaning was not 
originally bound to the contrast in form, I heartily agree. But I have never been 
able to accept Schulze’s view that Kuch. Sdrsa results from contraction and is to 
be equated to Turf. Sasdérs—a view which is all the less acceptable if (with 
Pedersen) we equate to it also the Turf. imperfect Sdrsar. 

Schulze’s theory of the identity of these forms was supported by the assumed 
parallelism with the development of the seventh class of strong preterits in 
Germanic: for example Goth. hathait, OE heht on the one hand, vs. OHG hiaz, 
OE hét on the other. One cannot of course prove one improbable phonetic de- 
velopment by recourse to another just as improbable. Many students of 
Germanic, I among them, have long given up the contract origin of unredupli- 
cated seventh-class preterits in North and West Germanic.'® As in the case of 
the Germanic forms so also in that of the Tocharian, I am convinced that the 
long-vowel preterits and imperfects in question have in origin nothing to do with 
the reduplicated forms. The coincidence in grammatical meaning between 
causative preterits like Kuch. sdrsa : Turf. Sa$drs, or Kuch. cala : Turf. cacdl 
(to ddl- ‘lift’) is purely accidental, as is so often the attachment of any par- 
ticular meaning to a formal category. As to what these forms are from the Proto- 
Indo-European point of view, I can only reiterate my earlier opinion'® that the 
possibility of a connection with the “‘long-vowel’ perfects of Latin and Germanic 
should not be as categorically denied as it seems to be by Pedersen and others. 
The equation Turf. (imperf.) pdrat (to pdr- ‘carry’) with Goth. bérum etc., and 
even of Turf. lyak (imperf.), Kuch. lydka (pret.) with Lat. légi, is hard for me to 
reject. The comparison of these long-vowel perfects with the Hittite }7-con- 
jugation makes it almost certain that these were originally. Indo-European 
‘perfects’ (and Indo-Hittite presents) denoting a present state or the result of 
an action performed in the past.!” I believe that the shift from the notion of 


13 Kleine Schriften 239 ff. = Sitzuwngsberichte der preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften 1924 
166 ff. 

4 Op.cit. 176. 

18 Cf. Prokosch, A comparative Germanic grammar 176 ff., with literature. 

16 Cf. Lg. 24.307-8. 

17 On the identity of the Indo-European perfect with the Hittite $i-conjugation, cf. 
Sturtevant, Comp. gramm. of the Hittite language? 131 ff. 
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aspect to that of relative time, which took place in Tocharian as it did eventually 
in most of the other Indo-European languages as well, could quite easily transfer 
such formations to a developing category of imperfects (e.g. in Turfanian), 
or make them simple preterits to an originally iterative-durative or simply im- 
_ perfective present system. This seems to be the original value of the sk formation 
in Indo-Hittite,!* and is still a common characteristic of some sk (ss) presents in 
Tocharian,'® though of course their predominant value in both dialects is causa- 
tive. Kuchean preterits of Cl. II (caus.) like Sérsa (= Turf. impf. Sdrsar, cf. 
above), fiydrsa (ndrs- ‘crowd’), pydlka (palk- ‘shine’), mydrsd-ne (mdrs- ‘forget’), 
sdrkate (sdrk- ‘excel’), spydria (spdrtt- ‘turn’), spyarkatai (spdrk- ‘pass away’), 
tsydlpdte (tsdlp- ‘redeem’), probably have their long vowel by analogy with 
stems ending in a single consonant, like cdla and lydéma. It is most unlikely that 
the length of the vowel here reflects the original quantity. A parallel is shown in 
the West Germanic seventh-class strong verbs of the type of OHG hialt, giang, 
fiang, (after hiaz, liaz, etc.), where Gmc. é (< PIE é) cannot possibly be original. 
Kuchean Cl. II preterits in the diphthongs ai and au can reflect normal PIE 
perfects (without reduplication) with initial palatalization on the analogy of the 
‘long-vowel’ type. Examples are klyautka, klyautkate (klutk- ‘turn about’, caus. 
‘make into’), traika-ne, traikate (trik- ‘go astray’), pyautka, pyautkare (pyutk- 
‘come into being’), ratttate, raittéinte (ritt- ‘be bound’, caus. ‘become bound’), etc. 
These Kuchean ‘causative’ preterits of Class II are then identical, so far as the 
vocalism of the root is concerned, with ‘non-causative’ preterits of the type of 
Kuch. kaka, kakate = Turf. kak (from pres. Kuch. kwda-, Turf. ken- ‘call’), Kuch. 
kamate = Turf. kdmat (kdm- pret. stem to Kuch. and Turf. pdr- ‘carry’), Kuch. 
kaérpa = Turf. kdrp (Kuch. and Turf. karp- ‘descend’), Kuch. paiykdte = Turf. 
pekat (Kuch. and Turf. pik- ‘write’), Kuch. kraupdte = Turf. kropat (Kuch. 
kraup-, Turf. krop- ‘gather’), etc.2° The only difference is the lack of initial 
palatalization in both dialects. No palatalization is to be expected, of course, 
if these forms are reflexes of the PIE normal perfect singular of the e/o series 
(Gk. dédoura, ofda, etc.). It would appear then that the forces of analogy worked 
in two different directions: on the one hand, the causative preterits and non- 
causative imperfects all assumed the palatalization after the model of the ‘long- 
vowel’ type (lyadka, lyak, etc.); on the other, the non-causative preterits rejected 
it where one might expect it to have occurred originally, as in kaka, kak, taka, tak. 
It hardly seems possible to assume that these latter are all reflexes of ‘long-vowel’ 
perfects of other series (like Goth. std), stibum, Lat. fodi, scabt). The principle of 
‘vowel balance’ or vowel weakening in connection with the primitive accent 
position and number of syllables seems to work more uniformly in the Kuchean 
pret. Cl. Ib than in Cl. IT; but this can hardly be significant, especially in view of 
the great irregularity of its application in all categories of forms. A few examples 
will make this principle clear: Kuch. Cl. Ib act. sg. 3 kaka but mid. kakdte, mid. 
sg. 1 kammai, but sg. 3 kaméate, act. sg. 3 karpa but sg. 1 karpdwa, etc., as opposed 


18 Cf. Sturtevant, op.cit. 129-30; Couvreur, Revue des études indo-européennes 1.89 ff. 
19 Cf. Krause 83. 

20 These are Krause’s Class Ib, but SSS Ia. 

21 Krause 10 ff. 
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to Cl. II act. sg. 3 cdla and sg. 1 cdlawa, act. sg. 3 kydna, sg. 1 kydnawa, act. sg. 
3 lyaéma, mid. 3 lydmate, and the like. The alternation of a in dissyllabic forms 
with a in trisyllabic ones is thus the rule in Kuchean Class Ib but not in Class IT. 
That the stem vowel (between root and ending) was originally long in the latter 
class also is clearly shown by forms like mydrsd-ne with suffixed pronoun (mdrs- 
‘forget’), raittdnte beside raittante (riti- ‘be joined’), tsydlpdte (tsdlp- ‘be 
redeemed’). 

Let us turn now to Turfanian imperfect IIb. This, as we have already seen, is 
represented by only four forms, all active: sg. 2 crankdst, 3 crankds, pl. 3 crankdr 
from trdnk- ‘speak’, and pl. 3 Sepdr from tsip- ‘dance’. These are identical in forma- 
tion with preterits of Class III, e.g. act. sg. 3 fiakds (ndk- ‘disappear’), lyepds 
(lip- ‘remain, be left’), lyokds (luk- ‘light up’), pl. 3 cankdr (ténk- ‘hinder, ob- 
struct’), crakdr (térk- ‘let, release’), Sarkr-ém (kdrk- ‘bind’). It follows, if my 
fundamental assumption is correct, that they are in origin the same formation. 
This is also the Class III ‘s-preterit’ of Kuchean, cf. sg. 3 neksa (: Turf. tiakds), 
lyauksa (: Turf. lyokds), etc. The coincidence of forms in the two dialects is 
extremely close.” Both dialects show both causative and non-causative values, 
and both show both palatalized and non-palatalized initials. In Turfanian the 
palatalization is largely confined to the active, and therefore agrees with that of 
the imperfect IIb (SSS) which I identify with it, although only active forms of the 
latter are attested. 

As regards the history of the s-preterit (and hence of the Turfanian s-imperfect 
IIb), I am inclined to agree with Krause* that it is probably of mixed origin. 
The Indo-European s-aorist furnished the endings with -s, e.g. act. sg. 3 Kuch. 
neksa, lyauksa, lyautsa, Turf. fiakds, lyokds, and the entire Kuchean middle 
(neksate, lauksdte, lyutsémai, lyutstsatai, lyutstsante), but in Turfanian only the 
middle of the second type (e.g. rise, risdte, risdt risdnt, cf. SSS 376).%4 The Indo- 
European perfect, on the other hand, probably lies back of the radical in Kuch. 
act. 1 nek-wa, 2 nek-asta, 3 nek-sa, which must represent PIE o-grade forms, (cf. 
Lat. nocui, nocuisti, nocuit). Since the e < IE o in these forms is probably to be 
equated with the Turf. a in fiakds (cf. Kuch. keme = Turf. kam ‘tooth’ : Gk. 
youdos, OIcel. kambr, etc.),?> the Turfanian palatalization in such forms is clearly 
not original. It could arise, however, in forms of the s-aorist, which regularly 
had the e-grade (cf. Gk. édeéa, éreioa, etc.). Hence such forms as Turf. preterit 
lyepds, lyokds (with PIE ei, eu) and imperfect Sepdr are probably correct, and so 
are the Kuchean s-preterit forms with initial ly cited above.”¢ It is very doubtful 
that the initial palatalization in the Turf. imperfect crankast, crankds, crankdar 
(to trank- ‘speak’) is original; it is of course parallel to that observed in the pret. 
pple. caccriku (beside tatriku) to trik- ‘be confused, err’, which may likewise be 


22 Cf. Krause’s list 181 ff. 

23 Op.cit. 180. 

24 The question of the identity of the 2nd sg. ending Kuch. -sta, Turf. (@)st with Lat. 
ist? need not concern us here; cf. Krause, loc.cit. 

25 Lg. 14.28-9; Pedersen, Tocharisch 219. 

26 Krause’s remark (180) that palatalization is unknown in the Kuchean preterit of 
Class III is in general true, but initial ly occurs. 


x 
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‘functional’ rather than original. The palatalization of consonants across an 
intervening ‘unpalatalizable’ consonant is of course not unknown in Turfanian; 
thus—across w: Turf. spdém, Kuch. spane ‘sleep’ (: Skt. svapnas, OE swefn); Turf. 
sar, Kuch. ger ‘sister’ (:Skt. svasar-, Goth. swistar);—across p: Turf. spin-ac 
(dat.) ‘peg’ (: Lat. spina); Turf. saspdarku caus. pret. pple. from tspadnk- (SSS 
- 484).27 But there is no good reason to assume that this was not also analogical 
palatalization and that the form is therefore an original perfect. 

It remains to discuss the most widely represented class of imperfects in Turf- 
anian, Class I1I—those derived from the present stem by addition of the stem 
vowel @ (< PIE é) with preceding palatalization. That some of these are identical 
with aorists has been already noted by Pedersen:* ‘Einige é-Imperfekte haben 
die Geltung als Praterita erworben. Das hangt mit der Wortbedeutung zusam- 
men.’ He cites the three Turfanian roots klyos- ‘hear’, wles- ‘perform, practice’, 
and pds- ‘keep, observe’. According to SSS 386, the forms act. sg. 1 klyosé, pl. 1 
klyosamds, 3 klyosdr, mid. sg. 1 wle[se], 2 (pd)sdte, 3 wlesat, pdsdt are imperfects, 
but the same forms are cited also (381-2) as preterits of Class IVc. To these 
must be added (wi)ndsdr to winds- ‘honor’ (likewise cited in both places by SSS), 
and possibly windsd-m (cited as imperf. SSS 472). Again the identity of the forms 
—here within one dialect—is the key to their identification in the total system 
of imperfects and preterits in both dialects. In Kuchean the corresponding forms 
are of course preterits only: sg. 1 klyausdwa, 3 klyausa, pl. 3 klyausdre, etc., 
mid. sg. 2 passataz, 3 lamssdte, pl. 3 lamssdnte, lamsdnte, all classed by Krause as 
Class Ib (= SSS Ia); and act. sg. 3 wmdssa-me, pl. 3 windssa(re), windssar-ne, 
classed by Krause as IV, since the latter is clearly derived from the present 
stem in -sk-. Actually the formation of the pret. wmédssa, beside the present 
windsk-, is identical with that of klausa, passatai, lamssdte, and all the other 
preterits which Krause classed as Ib and which show as their characteristic the 
palatalization of the final radical consonant or consonant group, e.g. aklyamai, 
aklyyatai from 4kl- ‘learn’; akséwa-me, aksdsta from dks- ‘announce’ (pres. 
aksaskau); kaccaére from kdatk- ‘rejoice’ (pres. katkau, kadcciém).” This formation 
has no parallel among the corresponding Turfanian preterits (SSS cl. Ia), except 
in the preterit-imperfect forms (SSS IVc) cited above. On the other hand it 
has been retained and enlarged as the regular imperfect when formed from the 
present stem: esd to e- ‘give’ (pres. esam, etc.), karyd to kar- ‘laugh’ (pres. 
karyefic), katd7isa to kdatk- ‘arise’ (pres. katdnkds), etc.; cf. the survey given 
above. 

As to the ultimate Indo-European provenience of this formation, Pedersen® 
has already connected it with the é-verbs of the other Indo-European languages, 
which, as is generally conceded, expressed states or conditions rather than actions; 
cf. Lat. pended, jaced, taced (= OHG dagén). In general, the verbal stem in é 
gives non-present forms in other IE languages (specifically in Greek, Baltic, and 
Slavic) which are frequently parallel to present formations in yo/ye; cf. the Gk. 


27 Dg. 21.22, 23. 
8 Op.cit. 180. 

29 Krause 167-8. 
80 Op.cit. 179-80. 
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second aorists éxapnv, éuavnv, épavnv, beside the presents xaipw ‘rejoice’, waivouar 
‘rage’, daivw ‘show’; Lith. preterits smirdéjau, sédéjau, beside presents smirdzu, 
sédzu ‘sit’; OCS aorists smridéchi, minéchi, vidéchi beside presents smirzdq 
‘stink’, minjq ‘think’, vizdq ‘see’! In Latin and Germanic, however, the stem in 
yo may form an originally transitive verb, parallel to the originally intransi- 
tive present in é; cf. Lat. jacid ‘throw’ beside jaceé ‘lie (thrown)’. In Germanic 
the original difference is usually obscured: Goth hafjan, OHG heffen ‘lift? = Lat. 
capid beside Goth. haban (habaib), OHG habén (habét) ‘have’ (i.e. originally the 
state of lifting); Goth. hatjan ‘hate’: hatan, OHG hazzén ‘id.’. 

It seems clear to me that these imperfects (and/or preterits) of Turfanian and 
the preterits of like formation in Kuchean are to be equated (disregarding differ- 
ences of ending) with the second aorists of the type of Gk. éxdapnyv. This view is 
considerably strengthened by the fact that in Tocharian also we find them co- 
existing with present stems in yo/ye. A conspicuous example is Turf. kar- ‘laugh’, 
act. pres. pl. 3 karyefic, impf. sg. 3 karyd. In Kuchean, unfortunately, only present 
forms (act. pl. 3 keriyem, mid. pple. keriyemane) and the pret. pple. kek(e)ru 
are attested. I believe, however, that this verb can be confidently equated, 
sound for sound and form for form, with Gk. xaipw, éxapnv. Other examples of 
yo/ye-presents beside é-preterits are seen in Turf. kdl- ‘stand, be’, pres. mid. sg. 
1 kalymar, 3 kélytdr, pl. klyantrd, imperf. mid. sg. 3 klydt, pl. 3 klyant; and malyw- 
‘crush’, pres. act. sg. 2 malywdat, impf. act. sg. 3 malywd. Both verbs are also yo- 
presents in Kuchean (pres. mid. pl. 3 klyentdr, etc., sg. 3 melyan-me, pl. 3 melyem). 
Again no preterit is attested in Kuchean to either of these stems (the preterit of 
kély- is from the suppletive stém-), but the preterit active to the Kuchean yo- 
present pdnn- ‘stretch’, pres. mid. sg. 3 peffiatrd, is clearly of the expected forma- 
tion: sg. 3 pififia (mid. sg. 3 pdnndte, however, without palatalization).* To the 
corresponding Turf. panw- (also yo-present, act. sg. 3 pafiwds), no imperfect of 
any sort is attested. Another possible yo-present is Turf. me-, mew- ‘tremble’, 
pres. act. sg. 3 mes, pl. 3 meyefic, with é-imperfect meyd. The Kuchean correspond- 
ent is-miw-, pres. sg. 3 miwdm, pret. act. sg. 3 maiwa, mid. sg. 3 maiwate. But in 
the absence of a clearly palatalizable consonant and a convincing etymology, 
there is no real evidence. 

Two other Kuchean preterits seem to me to belong definitely to this forma- 
tion: karssa (karss- ‘shoot’) and kdlpyawa (kdlyp- ‘steal’), inasmuch as they may 
show the expected reduced-grade vocalism (cf. éxapnv above). Here, however, no 
present forms are attested. Kuch. pret. camydwa, campya (to present campdm 
‘can’) and pret. pl. 2 memyas (present not attested) probably show analogical 
‘secondary palatalization’.™ 


31 Cf. Brugmann, Grdr.? 2.3.158 ff.; Buck, Comp. gramm. of Gk. and Lat. 269. ‘ 

32 In such a case then PIE or (or rr or r before vowel, however we write it) fell together 
in its development with PIE o and a. The etymology that I proposed in Lg. 14.29 (con- 
nection with Lat. garrié ‘chatter’), is therefore to be abandoned, as is also that of Van 
Windekens, Lez. étym. 37. 

33 Cf. Krause 166 Anm. 1. 

34 Krause 165 (§164) compares these last-mentioned preterits, karssa, kdlypawa, comyawa, 
memyas, with Baltic preterits like Lith. tempiat (to tempit, tempti ‘stretch’), tapiat (to 
tampt., tapti ‘become’), as formations in -yd. I prefer the standard view (as in Brugmann, 
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This formation @ has of course been extended in Turfanian as an imperfect 
to all sorts of presents, including those in -nd@ (klisid, pres. klisnds ‘sleeps’), 
those in -nds (kumsd, pres. kumnds ‘comes’), and particularly those in -s-, 
primary and causative (e.g. esd to e- ‘gives’, katksdt to katkdstdr caus. to katk- 
‘rejoice’), as well as to denominatives in iffia- (e.g. tunkifnd, inf. tunrkiitst, 
-pple. (t)unkivifiant-). As a preterit fromation we find the identical suffix also in 
Class IVb (SSS 380 f.): aksififid, oksinfia (from dks- ‘teach’ and oks- ‘grow’, pre- 
sents dksis and oksis). The same formation is found (only as a preterit, of course) 
in Kuchean, e.g. kwipefiiiate (to kwip- ‘be ashamed’, pres. kwipevivientdr). Pedersen 
has already identified the formation as a yo-suffix added to an n-stem, and has 
compared Skt. zsanyati ‘incites’.*® Another parallel is OHG giwahanen ‘mention’, 
PIE *wokn-y6. The latter etymology is important here, since it shows the present 
formation to be expected beside the Tocharian preterit of the verb ‘say’: Turf. 
act. sg. 1 wefid, 2 wefidst, 3 wefid- = Kuch. wefidwa, wefdsta, weia. The present 
of this verb, however, is furnished in Kuchean by an sk-formation (act. sg. 1 
weskau, 3 wessém) and in Turfanian by a suppletive verb (act. sg. 1 érdnkdm). 

The remaining Turfanian imperfects, those presumed to be derived from sub- 
junctive stems (Class IV, SSS 386), are too inadequately attested for detailed 
discussion. Purely on the basis of form, however, they too are identical with 
known preterits: (té)kwdsdnt (mid. pl. 3) and fragmentary tdékwdsd.. are to be 
identified with Turf. pret.-impf. windsd-m, (wi)naésaér, Kuch. pret. windssa; Turf. 
tpukfiant, watid, and tsakid are identical with wefid, etc., above.*® 

In conclusion, I believe that the evidence brought forth here supports the 
view expressed at the outset: that the Kuchean imperfect of optative origin is to 
be attributed to Proto-Tocharian, and that in Turfanian it was replaced by forms 
originally identical with those which came to be used as preterits. This identity 
is for the most part demonstrable within Turfanian itself, but is even more 
obvious in the light of comparisons with Kuchean. These ‘preterits’ of Proto- 
Tocharian are probably derived from Proto-Indo-European perfects and aorists. 
The eventual developments of some of them into Turfanian imperfects must be 
explained by the meaning of the verbs themselves; but their origins must be 
identified exclusively on the basis of form. 





Grdr.? 2.3.176-7), that these Baltic forms are also é-stems, not yd-stems; cf. sg. 2 tempet, 
3 tempé, pl. 1 tempéme, 2 tempéte. They are then indeed comparable to our Tocharian forma- 
tion, but only in the way that I have indicated. 

85 Tocharisch 170. 

36 Couvreur (Hoofdzaken 66) may be right in suspecting that we are actually dealing 
here, at least in part, with preterits and not with imperfects. In fact, while throughout this 
paper I have accepted the classification as imperfect or as preterit as I found it in SSS 
or Krause, I am not at all sure that when all texts are eventually analyzed such a classifi- 
cation will hold for Turfanian. 








PA, AEAAE, AAZTS, AND THE SEMIVOWELS 


Henry M. HoEnigswaLp 
University of Pennsylvania 


Given the following groups of corresponding phonemes or phoneme sequences 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Germanic: (1) v/¢/w, r/p/r, n/v/n, (2) u/v/u, r/pa~ap/ur, 
a/a/un, and (3) w/v(¢)/(uw), ir(ur)/ap/ur, an/av/un: the segments of sound 
lying behind group 1 were once in complementary distribution both with those 
behind group 2 and with those behind group 3. For the older stages of Indo- 
European, therefore, one needs to reconstruct only three entities: w, r, n (and 
likewise y, 1, m for other sets not listed here), each with three positional variants 
of varying syllabicity. The argument has been most fully presented by Franklin 
Edgerton.! In connection with that argument there has been some discussion 
whether the syllabic element in group 3 above should or should not be written 
».2 Assuming for the moment that » has to be reconstructed in the neighborhood 
of stops to account for quattuor, riovpes, and the like, the dilemma resembles 
that posed by the [k] of length in the description of some types of English: if we 
are impressed by its similarity to other [k]-like segments in environments where 
it is not automatically present, we say that there are some environments in 
which [k] is automatic but is phonemically /k/ nevertheless; but if we are more 
impressed by the automatic nature of its presence in length, we seize upon any 
phonetic detail that may distinguish this [k] from other [k]-like sounds else- 
where and see in the sequence [pk] merely the allophone of /p/ before /6/.™ If 
» is not recognized in quattuor, the problem hardly arises in the case of the nasals 
and liquids. For (7)y and (u)w it still exists, in a somewhat different form; but 
this question is here left out of account. 

Even granting the possible need for » in the phonemic inventory of Proto- 
Indo-European, Edgerton refuses to recognize it before liquids and nasals under 
the conditions that gave rise to group 3 above—that is, after two nonsyllabics 
(or vowel length or pause plus nonsyllabic) and before a syllabic. Of the two 
alternative solutions mentioned for the [k] of length, he prefers the second. The 
so-called converse of Sievers’ Law, or the treatment of two like semivowels 
coming together at a morphological seam, may not absolutely exclude the use 
of » (since one could still say that the first of the pair is lost after a light syllable 
and replaced by » after a heavy syllable); but the interpretation of the data is 
incomparably more elegant without the use of ». In fact, semivowels turn out to 


behave simply like consonants. As *es-si ‘thou art’ became *esi within Indo- 


1 Lg. 10.235-65, 19.83-124. See also G. S. Lane, JEGP 50.522-8. 

2 See E. H. Sturtevant, Lg. 19.293-312. 

% Or of /@/ after /n/. It would still have to be shown in what sense the [k] of strength 
is more automatic than the weak-stressed vowel of (he) longeth or the like: both sounds 
occur between /n/ and /@/ (and so do countless other sequences, especially longer ones); 
zero does not. 
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European (Skt. dst, Gk. ef), so Skt. *cakr-re appears as cakre. Whether we have 
r or ir in Sanskrit depends automatically on the weight of the preceding syllable 
(light in this example), not on the number of r’s in some earlier stage of the 
form.?> 

The sandhi variants that arise ‘when a semivowel before a vowel occurs 
either at the beginning of a word or preceded only by a single consonant ... de- 
pending on the nature of a preceding word final’ are still close to their original 
distribution in the Rigveda, although generalization has begun.’ Other languages 
are said to show traces of the original distribution in their suffixes (Gk. xow#és, 
kapvw, but a&ypios, \avOavw) but not in sentence sandhi, where only generalized 
doublets survive (Siw but dadexa, without regard to the context). On the border- 
line between morphology and syntax, however, is the case of the Greek post- 
positive particle apa, &p, with its enclitic by-form ja. This case merits some 
attention. 

"Apa may be an adverb like raxa or wada; in that case we would be dealing 
with a semivowel (r) before a vowel. “Ap, rare except in airap, yap (not 
counting the elided ap’ before a vocalic initial), may well show apocope on the 
model of rap and ay. Leaving dp aside, we find that apa and &p’ seem to occur 
quite freely in Homer. ‘Pa, on the other hand, does not. Of 91 instances of the 
unelided form in the first twelve books of the Iliad,. only 8 are found after a 
heavy word-final syllable (e.g. A 430 rjv pa Bin déxovros drnipwv), and of 95 
instances of the elided 4’, not one occurs in this position; in fact, there is only 
one such occurrence in the two epics together (N 85 ray p’ dua dpyadéw xauary). 
Of course, elided 4’ after a heavy syllable is metrically without effect, while 
pa makes a difference. That the avoidance of fa and #’ after heavy syllables is 
not an accident is confirmed by a countercheck: of 32 instances of apa and 
p’ in one book of the Iliad (M), as many as 9 follow an unelided heavy syllable 
such as é£, ds, or as.4 

Grammont has dealt with 4a, though in a somewhat different sense to be dis- 
cussed below.> Curiously enough, in explaining the variant forms as going back 
to possible sandhi doublets, he seems to be unaware that he need not speak of 
this theory as mere speculation, and that the statistical data strongly favor it. 
He was perhaps misled by an old article by Hiller, whose whole aim had been to 
stress the fact that 4a is somewhat restricted to occurrence after monosyllables, 
and to explain away, more or less plausibly, examples to the contrary.® Hiller 
did not see the significance of the scarcity of heavy syllables before a. 

This may cast a different light on some of Grammont’s other arguments, 
which have so far evoked only very restrained enthusiasm.’ For Grammont, a 
represents *r, not *ra. “Ap also comes from *y, while dpa is a blend of the two 


2 Somewhat differently Sturtevant, op.cit. 312. 

3 Lg. 19.91. 

4 ‘Pa and #’ occur freely enough after long diphthongs. 
5 Phonétique du grec ancien 285-6. 

6 Hermes 21.563-9. 

7 See E. Risch, Museum helveticum 6.244. 
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forms. Here he is in agreement with Brugmann, who adduced Lith. ir, with strong 
semantic support.’ Such a view is of course entirely possible. If it is correct, the 
distribution of sa in Homer (as described above) gives substance to an old idea® 
taken up by Grammont, namely that the difficult vacillation between ap and pa 
for *r (i.e. for that allophone of the semivowel which is found, roughly, between 
pauses or consonants) is also due to the structure of the preceding syllable—in 
other words, that something like Sievers’ Law holds good in Greek not only if a 
vowel, but also if a consonant (or a pause) follows. As a matter of fact, most 
neuters in -ap from *-r have, or had prehistorically, a heavy syllable before the 
*r: oOap, ap < *wésr(t). On the other hand, bxddpa from *imodpax(r) had a light 
syllable there. Doublets like xapéia : xpaéia would be due to sandhi, with com- 
plete generalization of both variants. Initial *y seems to be always represented by 
ap-, a fact which may be ultimately related in some obscure way to the presence 
of a laryngeal before it.!° 

Those who have thought of explaining the difference between ap and pa as 
a result of syllabic rhythm seem to have envisaged it as a specifically Greek 
development: when *y was given up as a homogeneous syllabic segment, it is 
supposed to have gone either to ap or to pa, depending on its environment. But 
the development may just as well have been in the opposite direction. If so, 
an automatic vowel segment developed before the semivowel where two con- 
sonants preceded, but after the semivowel where only one consonant preceded: 
akt.rt but atr., to use the customary notation." In Greek the distinction con- 
tinues, with the automatic vowel becoming phonemic through merger with other 
vowels in the language and also through the generalization of sandhi variants. 
In Sanskrit, .r and r, fall together in r. With regard to the liquids, Sanskrit 
behaves as all the IE languages do in the case of y and w: nowhere do we find 
any distinction made between the semivowels in /aktwt/ and /atwt/; both 
positions show the vowel u (aktut, atut). 

What about the nasals? In Indo-Iranian and in Greek, the allophones 7 and m 
(i.e. the phonemes /n/ and /m/ between pauses or consonants) appear as a/a; 
in the other languages they fall together with sequences of vowel plus n or m. 
Yet it is not impossible that here too Greek may have preserved a trace of the 
allophonic difference between .n after a heavy syllable and n, after a light one. 
Here, in fact, may lie the solution of the controversy which has attached itself 
to the etymology of dais ‘thick’. There is no good reason to doubt that this word 
has the s of Lat. dénsus, except that one would have to assume that the so-called 
n of *dysus was not yet a at the time that s was lost between vowels.” And yet 


8 Verhandlungen d. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 35.36-70. 

® See Brugmann himself, op.cit. 67. 

10 The relation between semivowels and laryngeals needs more investigation. A laryngeal 
would have to be expected in &pa as well, especially if it belongs with dpapicxw ‘join’ etc.; 
see Boisacq s.v. And see W. P. Lehmann, Lg. 27.13-7. 

11 F, Edgerton, Lg. 19.83-124 passim. We use italics for a notation in which the allophones 
of the semivowels are distinguished, slant lines where they are not. 

12 W. Schulze, Kleine Schriften 116-7. Ipacov ‘leek’ proves little for 7 preceding s. Ernout- 
Meillet? s.v. porrum consider it a Mediterranean loanword in both Greek and Latin. 
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dédae ‘he taught’ is almost certainly from *dednse(t). The material is naturally 
scanty. Schwyzer lists on the one hand dacts and deus ‘mud?’ (ef. Skt. dsita), and 
on the other davAds ‘dense’, which one would like to link with dacis; and finally 
ja ‘I was’ from *ésm."* Of these, only dé5ae and ja are safe from sandhi variation." 
If there was an automatic vowel, it cropped up after the n in *dedn,set and before 
the m in *és,m; in both cases the s came to stand between vowels and was lost. 
On the other hand, if an initial nasal developed its automatic vowel in front of 
its consonantal component rather than after it (as the development of r suggests), 
we expect *,nsi- (whence deus) and not *n,si-. Then davAés would represent the 
sandhi doublet generalized from positions after a world-final short vowel (*...a 
dn,sulos), with its counterpart dacis similarly generalized from other positions 
(*...at d.nsus). All this is offered with the utmost caution. The few ascertainable 
facts at least permit the interpretation that has been sketched here. 

We have in fact been debating the merits of a different notation for the syllabic 
allophones of the IE liquids and nasals. In one sense the difference is purely nota- 
tional and nothing more, in that Edgerton’s . for group 2 (and r/ m 7 for group 3) 
has merely been replaced by . and that this , is considered just as automatic as 
the mark of syllabicity. In another, a phonetic sense, the difference has more 
reality. We seem to see a linguistic structure in which a nondistinctive vocalic 
element turns up before consonants and pauses under particular conditions: 
before a liquid or nasal if two consonants (etc.) precede, and after a liquid or 
nasal if only a single consonant intervenes after the last preceding vowel. As 
the Greek evidence seems to show, this is true both for group 2 (.7, re = ‘7’; 
on, n. = “n’) and for group 3 (.r = ‘rr’, «n = ‘nn’)—in other words regardless 
of whether a consonant or a vowel follows in turn. (In the latter case the 
automatic segment , can occur only after a heavy syllable or before the nasal or 
liquid.) Under the conditions that call for sounds of group 3, the daughter lan- 
guages have kept the vowel segment in place, merely letting it fall together with 
one of the already existing vowel phonemes. Before consonant or pause, where 
sounds of group 2 are called for, only Greek may preserve traces of the location 
of the vowel segment, more clearly in of@ap and imddpa than in dors and dédae; 
in Indo-Iranian, .r and r, gave 7, and .n and n, both fell together with a (as in 
historical Greek). The other languages also allowed the two variants to coincide 
with existing or possible sound sequences, with special problems arising here and 
there. 

The semivowels proper, /y/ and /w/, may well have had a similar history, but 
it must be more remote. No trace of a distinction between .y and y, seems to 
exist anywhere: 7 (iy) and uw (uw) appear uniformly in all the languages." 

Edgerton quotes with sympathetic interest a view according to which » itself, 
in the environment of a stop or spirant (or pause), may at one time have been 


18 Griechische Grammatik 1.307. 

14 Tt is true that the reduplicated forms all come from the Odyssey., 

15 Even advocates of » believe that » before y and w became respectively 7 and u; see 
Sturtevant, op.cit. 
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automatic in its occurrence.'* Scholars who incline to this view have had to 
admit their inability to state the precise conditions under which such consonant 
sequences develop the segment ». If this could be shown to have taken place 
after every cluster of two consonants (provided no vowel followed), all would be 
simple: , and » would be identical, and neither would be phonemic. There are 
some indications pointing in that direction, especially if the laryngeals are taken 
into account. But we cannot hope to reconstruct this uncomplicated state of 
affairs in all rigorousness, even for the oldest attainable stage of Indo-European. 


16 Lg. 10.264. Perhaps it should be pointed out that our., being automatic, has nothing 
to do with similar notations used for a true reduced grade, where the location of the remnant 
vowel is determined by the location of the full-grade vowel in other forms of the paradigm. 
It is Edgerton’s contention (and of course we agree) that such a true reduced vowel cannot 
be found in the neighborhood of semivowels. (See also J. Kurylowicz, Etudes indo-euro- 
péennes 1.80-1 and 255-7.) 








THREE PUZZLES IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE ILIAD 


GrorGE MELVILLE BoLLING 
Ohio State University 


It is an honor to be invited to contribute to a number of LanauaGs dedicated 
to Franklin Edgerton, and it is a pleasure for me to accept the invitation. For 
that purpose I have selected three notes dealing with the language of the Iliad, 
which are held together by the fact that all three end with problems of the sort 
that Edgerton has dealt with so successfully in his reconstruction of the Pan- 
chatantra and in his edition of the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata—problems 
of textual criticism. 


1. For the first of these I shall revert to a note published in the earliest days 
of our friendship: The etymology of OATZZETZ, AJP 27.65-7 (1906). It started 
from Kretschmer’s idea that, because of the dialect forms ’Odurreis, ’Odvaceis, 
and Latin Ulizes, the priority of the \-forms must be recognized. ’Odveceis is a 
‘popular etymology’ for ’OAvocebs, made under the influence of ddtccouac and 
thus seeming to get sense out of what seemed senseless. 

The attempts to go in the reverse direction, by assuming a changed > X, have 
not succeeded. Brugmann-Thumb‘ 126 said: ‘die Belege fiir \ aus 6 (Solmsen, 
KZ 42.211 f.) sind unsicher’; similarly Schwyzer 209: “Odtocetdar lat. Ulixes 
beweisen nicht spontanen (auch nicht dissimilatorischen) Ubergang von 6 in 
(so Solmsen, KZ 42.211 f.).’ Buck, Comp. gram. 123, refuses to class Ulixés 
with lacrima, lingua, oleé, lévir: ‘for the | is attested in Greek variant forms of 
’Odvecebs as ’OAvacels, ‘OXAilEns’, thus implying agreement with Brugmann—Thumb 
and Schwyzer. 

Phonology can take us one step further. Because of the variation oo : rr, the 
sound comes from either xy or xy. I choose the former and set up an earlier 
*Oduxyos. It is evidently a short name, and the problem is to find the full name 
from which it was derived. I suggested *Avrod\vxyos a derivative from Atré\uxos, 
the name of Odysseus’ maternal grandfather. It was he who, according to r 395- 
466, picked the name for his newborn grandson. It is there given, of course, in 
the epic form with 5; and Autolycus is made to explain his selection of it with the 
usual popular etymology. The explanation is not very satisfactory, and one is 
left with the impression that the story is a recasting of an earlier version in 
which Autolycus named the child after himself *Avrodvogos. 

My notion that ’Odvoceds is the short form of this name was advanced with the 
full consciousness that it was open to serious objection. Solmsen, KZ 42.208 
(1908), declared it to be assuming an ‘innerhalb des griechischen Namensystems 
beispiellose Art der Kiirzung, bei der vom ersten Gliede gerade nur der Stamm- 
vokal iibrig geblieben wire.’ I appreciated the force of his objection, and for 
years the problem seemed to me to be on a dead center: Solmsen’s efforts to 
establish a change 6 > \ needed to be abandoned;! while no progress had been 


1Cf. the opinions quoted above, and add Kretschmer, Glotta 3.331-3 (1912). 
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made from starting with ‘OAvoceis. Recently I have come to see that ‘beispiellos’ 
was not the right word for Solmsen to use. 

In the Catalog of the Nereids, = [39-49], one of the goddesses is named 
Kad\tdverpa, another ‘Idvepa, a third Ka\\dvacca, and another ’Iévacca. These 
are good examples of the kind of shortening that I assumed. 

It might be objected that the Catalog, as a plus (interpolated) passage, is not 
competent to testify. As a matter of recensio the Catalog is on a doubtful foot- 
ing. There is a great disturbance of the tradition: omission in the Argolike, 
athetesis by Aristarchus and his predecessor(s). Perhaps, however, this is only 
a haplographic blunder, for the trap is great: 2 38 waca: doar kara BévOos adds 
Nopntdes foav : [49] dat O’al card BévOos adds Nypnides joav. Philologians have 
not agreed whether this Catalog is earlier or later than that in Hesiod. Surely 
it cannot be placed later than the 5th century; and for the present purpose that 
is early enough. 


2. There seems to be competition between éwi + gen. and éwi + dat. in situa- 
tions such as might lead in English to phrases like to lie on the ground, to lay some- 
thing on the ground. Examples are: of 8’ éri yaip | xelaro A 161, rdv 8’ émi vain 
xeluevov P 85, él yalp | xetro rabeis N 654, ® 118; 7a pév xarébevr’ emi yaly T 114— 
and with substantially equivalent verbs émi yaip | xamrmece II 310, 413 7d pev 
ay emi yaly | rpdcbev Mnpidvao rayn odds V 876; ekerdvuco’ éwi yaly P 58. There 
is one example of the genitive ré 5’ fusov Keir’ él yains N 565. The difference be- 
tween F'AIHI and PAIHC is slight. Variants are reported at II 310, P 58, 118, 
and also at N 565. It is difficult to see why yains was preferred in the last of these 
passages; and, since the publication of P 10 (1p), yaly is there clearly the better 
attested reading. After its adoption, éri yains disappears from the Iliad. 

With a synonym x6uv instead of yata we have: xetrar éml xOovi wovAuBoreipn I 
195, xetrar él xBovi 2 461, éxi xOovi xeiro ravvabeis T 483; rhv wey KareOnxev eri xOovi 
Z 473, rebxea Kad’ drrobécbar eri xOovl rovAvBorelpn T 89—and with substantially 
equivalent verbs émi 5¢ x@ovl xamrrecov &ugw VY 731, eyxos wey xarérntey emi xOovi 
movAuBorelpn Z 213, vbddes ... ds... Karéxevev emi xOovl wovdvBoreipy M 158. There 
are two examples of the genitive: xal rods pév xarenxev éxl xOovds doralpovras I 
293, éyxos pe rdd€ Keirar él xOovds, ovdE TL Hara. | Neboow T 345. 

The examples of émi x@ovds must, of course, stand before vowels. To some it 
may seem that metri gratia is an adequate explanation; but the problem is 
far from being so simple. The phrase stands before the bucolic dieresis, where, as 
Ahrens showed, hiatus is entirely unobjectionable. Then éi x@ovds may be no 
more than a half-intelligent ‘correction’ of the meter. It is to be compared with 
the more famous examples é\eyxées, xaxedeyxées explained by Bechtel, Lex. 119-20, 
and by Cauer, Grundfragen? 68-9. 

The fact that one MS (Barrocianus 230, undated) reads éwi x6ovi in T 345 adds 
an additional problem. Jachmann has recently drawn attention to v 55, where a 
similar situation once existed.? There adixero was the reading of 2, but one MS U 
(Mon. Aug. 519°,S. xrv) had dréorixe with agpixero written above it. The isolated 
variant was given short shrift; but in 1906, P 19 (8a) was published, and it read 


2 Cf. Class. phil. 47.89 (1952). 
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aréorixe. Then Schwartz and Wilamowitz saw the merits of aréortxe, and it now 
stands in the text of Von der Mihll. Similarly the Barrocianus may be the one 
manuscript to which the ‘correction’ of éi x@ovi did not permeate. Must we 
wait for a lucky discovery before recognizing its value? 


. 8. A long plus passage I’ [396-418] was discussed in my Athetized lines of the 
Iliad 85-9. What was there said needs to be modified in two ways. (1) The 
absence of the lines from the edition of Zenodotus should have been assumed 
more confidently. The description on p. 40 of the way the epitomators of the 
scholia worked shows that if the statement of such a fact had been before them, 
they would have cut it out, if they were going to record the athetesis by Aris- 
tarchus. (2) Calling Christ’s correction of I [416] ‘necessary’ was putting the 
case too strong. 

The date of the passage is the first thing one should seek to determine. It 
was evidently composed to fill the place it now occupies, and consequently was 
made after 550 B.c. That it contains in [409] the only example of dovAy in the 
Iliad points further in the same direction, but still without determining how far 
we must go. Nor do we know how early in the 5th century the author of such a 
passage would have written in the Ionic alphabet. This effort leads to naught 
and we are forced to consider two possibilities. : 

Line [416] runs without important variant pécow 5’ dudorépwr pnricouar Exbea 
Avypa, and must be so printed in an edition that aims at the text of c. 150 B.c. 
The question whether that wording goes back to its author or to a peraypaPapevos 
remains open. 

If the passage was first written in the Ionic alphabet, we have no reason to 
doubt that line [416] has come to us in its original form. We must seek to deter- 
mine its meaning. Cauer, Grundfr.’ 109, says of the line that its words must 
mean: ‘dass ich dir nicht von beiden Seiten Hass errege’. Similarly Mazon, 
Introduction & lV Iliade 274;: ‘(si tu ne veux) que je te prépare au sein des deux 
peuples des haines sinistres’. English-speaking scholars have rendered it: ‘and 
lest I devise grievous enmities between both, even betwixt Trojans and Achaeans’ 
(Lang, Leaf, and Meyers); ‘and lest I devise grievous hatred between both, 
Trojans alike and Danaans’ (Murray in Loeb Library). Cauer goes on to declare: 
‘Der Ausdruck ist mindestens wunderlich.’ I would say more positively that the 
phrase pécow dudorépwv can here mean only ‘in the space between the two armies’. 
The phrase recurs és yuécov dudorépwv ouvirny weuadre uaxerOac Z120 = T 159%, 
and in pécow 5’ dudorépwy oxirrpa oxov H 277, where the meaning is ‘in the 
space between the two men’. Compare és pécoov Tpwwy xa ’Axadv éorixdwvro 
T 266 = 341. Then yécor by itself means this space. Paris demands airdp éy’ 
év péoow kal apnidirov Mevedaor | cvuBadrere T 69, and his demand is restated 
T 90. Compare és péccov iav Tpdwy aveepye dadayyas I 77, H 55, dpoe dé ww xara 
péooov E 8, dxdvrice ... | davrixpd xara péoooy II 285, «ad 5’ Bop’ és péooov A 79, 
Swebor kara wéocov A 541, vetkos duotiov tuBare uwéoow A 444. 


8 In W, the péooy is the arena, and the line had to be altered slightly: é péoov dugorépw our- 
lrnv uw. wp. VW 814. 
‘The shift of meaning is slight, because each is the representative of his army. 
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For a long time this meaning of the phrase did not seem to make sense in this 
context: ‘and lest I devise in the space between both armies grievous enmities 
[toward thee], and so thou perish in evil wise.’ But very recently’ I have seen 
that it is not Aphrodite’s devising, but the manifestation of the hatred inspired 
by her, that is meant to take place ‘in the space between the two armies’. In 
other words we have here a slightly veiled threat that the goddess will cause 
Helen to be stoned to death in the space between the two armies.® 

Now stoning to death is (perhaps) not mentioned in the Iliad elsewhere. 
There is a passage: GAG ada Tpaes derdquoves’ H ré kev Hon | Adivov éooo xiTGva 
kaxav evex’ daca topyas T 56-7. That has been interpreted in three ways: ‘you 
would have been stoned to death’, or ‘you would be lying in a stone grave’, or 
a combination of these, cf. Studniczka, Beitrdége zur Geschichte der altgr. Tracht 
622 (Wien 1886). After mentioning that von Hartel has suggested to him that 
the passage makes reference to a ‘Steinsarg oder Grabhiigel’, Studniczka says: 
‘Doch scheint eine Vereinigung dieses Gedankens mit der schon durch die 
Nachahmung bei Lykophron Alex. 333 bezeugten Grammatikererklarung nicht 
unméglich: der Steinhaufe, welcher den Gesteinigten erdriickte, war zugleich 
sein Grabhiigel.’ The plus passage (if uécow be read) shows how its author under- 
stood I’ 56-7. 

If the passage started in the Attic alphabet, this interpretation of it can still 
hold, but the ambiguity of the writing opens the way to another possibility, first 
seen by Christ and then approved by Cauer. Line [416] would have begun MEZOI 
which can mean either yvécow or wu ool. Taking it one way or the other is no 
emendation. However, yu) coi must by followed by vy’; that is an emendation, 
and in my opinion an extremely easy one. In the Attic alphabet gamma and 
delta are enough alike to be easily confused; cf. the allegation, ap. Pausanias 
7.26, that Tovbeccay (B 573) was a Peisistratean blunder for Aovéecoav. Apart 
from this, a weraypaydpevos who had taken MEZOI as uéoow would have seen the 
need of a connective, and would have had only 3’ at his disposal. 

Reading yu} ool y’ audorépwr ... &xSea gives a natural (not ‘wunderlich’) expres- 
sion for what Cauer believed must be meant. In my Ilias Atheniensium I fol- 
lowed him and Christ. I should not do so now, for two reasons: (1) the chance 
that the plus passage was never in the Attic alphabet; (2) the unlikelihood that 
a blundering change of yu col y’ into péoow 8’ should result in a text for which an 
easy, though not an obvious, interpretation can be given. 


5 As a result of Chantraine’s objection in a very kind review of my work, Rev. de phil. 
26.56 (1952). ne 

* Lattimore translates: ‘Lest I encompass you in hard hate, caught between both sides, 
| Danaans and Trojans alike, and you wretchedly perish.’ That may indicate an under- 
standing at least better than his predecessors had. rf 

















EPIGRAPHICA 


JosHUA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


An index may or may not be a trustworthy shift for finding something a 
reader remembers having read without recalling just where he read it. No index 
is a substitute for reading. Accordingly the epigraphic items discussed in this 
paper were found by reading the entire contents of CJL 13 (in seven parts and 
two supplements, 1899-1943). The texts are selected for their linguistic interest. 


(1) From Ripsdorf: 


pro [salute] | impe(rii totiusque domus) 
diuinae [ lancam Marti [ | 
Talliatium 

In this votive inscription the object dedicated is described by the word ancam. 
Since the end of the line immediately preceding is broken, it is possible that a 
letter or two are lost. But the assumption is not necessary, nor is it likely. The 
only words ending in -anca to be found in the Latin dictionary are branca, 
planca, zanca. The last is said to be the name of a Parthian shoe; planca is 
‘plank’, and branca is ‘paw; branch’. None of these is appropriate. The sole ob- 
jection to ancam is that it does not appear in the Latin thesaurus. But the objec- 
tion is weak; either (a) anca is not Latin, or (b) it is to be added to the dictionary. 
There is nothing in its form that is decisive: meaning and etymology remain as 
a court of last appeal. 

Greek has &yyos (rd) ‘bowl, vessel’, cf. ayyetov, OHG ancha ‘testa’ (Walde- 
Pokorny 1.38); with k : g we have in Umbrian anéif (acc. pl., 7D 601) ‘pateras’ 
or the lie (3 from k before 7); Gregory of Tours mirac. (de uirt. Iul.) 2.8 has 
patenam et urceum, qui anax dicitur; and finally CJL 2.416 (Lamas de Melido, 
Portugal) has angom lamaticom ‘earthenware vase (?)’, cf. lama (Ennius, Horace) 
‘soft earth, loam’. All this points to *ango- ‘vessel’, in Germanic anca-, with -m 
(instead of -n) Latinized. The object of dedication is possibly the same as that 
described as xayreva in Gaulish inscriptions. 

(2) From Rigomagus (Remagen): 

] Secundus | dec(urio) col(oniae) 

Lug(dunensis) | ex euoc(atis) Aug(usti) 

n(ostri) | cum pertic[a | uiatoria 

d(onum) d(edit) | u(otum) s(oluit) 1(ibens) 

m(erito) 
Zangemeister in CJL proposed to read Pertic[ta] Viatoria, as proper names. 
This is contrary to all reason; Viatoria is a conceivable cognomen, but there is 
no gens Perticia. The difficulty lies in cum, which defines donum (and by exten- 
sion wotum); cf. CIL 5.2790 cum dono uotum soluit etc. The pertica uiatoria is an 
emblem of the office of Secundus as decurio. But pertica is properly a measuring 
rod. It stands for an older *perc-ti-ca, which is derived from the form that ap- 
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pears in Umbrian perka- ‘rod, caduceus’ and (with anaptyxis) Oscan perek(a) a 
measure of length (accompanied by a numeral), and perhaps in the Umbrian 
perstu (3 sg. impv.) ‘fence off, delimit’ and hence ‘replace(?)’ from *perk-sk-td. 
It certainly is to be found in the Paelignian o-stem [p]racom ‘enclosure’ and in 
the Umbrian d-stem praco (gen. pl.), which also means some enclosed locality 
in the lustral peregrination of the Atiedian brotherhood. Another derivative is 
pergula, precula ‘crossbeam’ and hence ‘arbor, pergola’. The forms in pr- either 
show metathesis or, more probably, are alternants of the postulated *perek-; 
as for -rc-:-rg-, compare barca : barga, werco- : uergo-breto, arcantodano : 
arganto- (Lat. argentum), Orcuarus (Aquitania) : Orgouarra, in all of which the 
writing reflects the Brythonic -rx-. 

But pertica came also to denote a measure of area as well as a linear measure- 
ment, and especially a lot assigned to a veteran soldier settled in a colony. In 
view of Neth. perk and Germ. Pferch it would seem that the dialect form as 
well as the Latin was known in the Rhineland. The Lex Ripuaria has parricus, 
and Italian parco, French parc point to a VL *parcum with a from e before r 
followed by a consonant, cf. nowarca in App. Probi. This suggestion of the source 
of parco and related forms (Eng. park) was first advanced by Buecheler (Um- 
brica 48) seventy years ago, but is hardly known to Romance linguists. To find 
pertica recorded at Remagen lends some plausibility to Buecheler’s conjecture. 


(3) Discussion centered around Oscan eituns (Buck nos. 14-18?) is not yet 
stilled, though the etymology of the word is clear. It would have been in Latin 
*eitones, *itones nom. pl., presumably masculine beside the neuter iter -inis, 
and not very different from iter in meaning, cf. Greek masc. &ywv properly ‘a 
place of contest’ beside fem. Latin ambdgé, inddgé -inis. That is to say, eftuns 
means ‘broad streets, avenues’ or the like which served as military routes from 
specified points inside the city to the city gates. All six inscriptions show the 
formula eksuk amvianud etiuns, i.e. ‘ex hoc uico *itones’, they all come from 
Pompeii, and all are of the same data, ca. 90 B.c., the period of the Social War, 
in the course of which Pompeii was taken by Sulla. A colony of his veterans was 
planted there, and they were constantly at feud with the previous inhabitants. 
This is a situation which repeats itself in the outposts of empire at a later date, 
when the Roman colonies had to face a hostile native population, especially 
along the frontiers. The Oscan inscriptions specify particular points such as 
numbered turrets, direction (e.g. a left turn), named gateways, and officers’ 
quarters. Whoever is familiar with them, or will read Buck’s translations, will 
recognize a similarity of content in the following inscriptions from the Rhine- 
land. The chief difference is that the military route is placed under some divine 
protection, as was common with the superstitious imperial troops. 

(a) From Colonia Agrippinensis (Kéln): 

Tutelae | pl[ateae?] M-M-L | 

sacrum | Ianuarius Incenus | emeritus 

u(otum) s(oluit) l(aetus) i(ibens) m(erito) 
The expansion of M:M:L is debated. I conjecture that there is a reference to a 
fiftieth milestone, [ad] milia quinguaginta or miliarium quinquagensimum or the 
like. Another suggestion is to read pl[atearum] and to interpret the three litterae 
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singulares as each the initial of three local or other names in the neighborhood of 
Colonia Agrippinensis. What these may be is also conjectural. Many possibili- 
ties are given in DAG 221, 223, 224 (the local, divine, and personal names of 
Germania Inferior) e.g. Lucretiae (sc. Lucretius uicus at Colonia, KGln itself), 
Mondiacensis (not Mainz) out of many. 
' (b) From Kastell: 

in h(onorem) d(omus) d(iuinae) | genium 

pla(teae) p(ost) p(ortam) | pr(a)et(oriam) 

L(ucius) L[ ] Vic|tor uet(eranus) 

leg(ionis) | XXII d(edit) d(edicauit) 


(c) Also from Kastell: 

Tun(oni reg(inae) | plat(eae) dext(rae)| 
eun(tibus) Nid (am) | T. Veterius . .. . fecerunt 

(d) Also from Kastell: 

I(oui) o(ptimo) m(aximo) | plat(eae) dext(rae) 
e N(ida) | Adiutorius .. . . fecerunt 
(e) From Heddernheim: 
inh d d_| genium plateae noui 
uilci cum edicula et ara | T Fl(avius) 
Sanctinus mil(es) leg(ionis | XXII 
(f) Also from Heddernheim: 
inh d d_| genio platiae | 
noui uici Aemillius . . . 
(g) Also from Heddernheim: 
inh d d| plat(eae) praetor(iae) 
aram qui | et genium | Sattonius Gratus 
BO inavi 

The official in charge of a platea was called platiodannus (e.g. in CIL 13.6776 
from Mainz, platiodanni [n. pl.] noui uici [gen. sg.], cf. Gaulish dannus ‘magis- 
trate’, arcantodan [on coins] ‘a monetary official’). There is also an inscription 
from North Africa, CTL 8.304 (Suppl. 11529), the opposite extreme of empire, 
which discloses exactly the same situation: platea noua derecta a porta militart. 

If any doubt remains concerning the meaning of platea (cf. Harsh in Classical 
philology 32.44-58 [1937], who took it as ‘angiportus, uicus’, ie. ‘lane, alley, 
street’), the following context and definitions will remove it: 

Livy 25.25.8: portis regione platearum patentibus stationes praesidiaque 
disposuit, ne quis in discursu militum impetus in castra fieri posset. The scene is 
the siege of Syracuse in the Second Punic War: ‘(The walls of private houses 
were now like a fortification, protecting his camp.) At the gates which opened 
on to the streets [portis regione platearum patentibus], sentries and guards were 
posted, so that there might be no sudden attack on the camp while the soldiers 
were dispersed.’ Isid. etym. 15.2.23: plateae perpetuae ac latiores ciuitatium 
uiae sunt (i.e. broad permanent city avenues); CGL 2 p. xii plateae: uiae latae 
a porta in portam. I conclude that eftuns means ‘thoroughfares’. 
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The materials discussed above, so far as they come from Germania Inferior 
and Superior, are noted in DAG note xlvi (with references to CJL 13 for all the 
epigraphic texts), where they illustrate non-Latin materials in the Latin inscrip- 
tions. The word platea is Greek, to be sure; but it found its way into Gothic 
(Mark 6.5 plapjo, for -tjo or -}jo?) as well as into western Germanic (German 
Platz). But the meaning in the Roman west under the empire is not ‘place’ 
(Italian piazza) but unequivocally ‘street, avenue’. 




















THE GENITIVE SINGULAR OF 0-STEMS IN GERMANIC 


Gustav Must 
Cornell University 


Except for the o-stem class, the formation of the IE genitive singular shows a 
clear and regular development from PIE -os/-es for all noun classes, in Germanic 
as well as in the other IE languages: Goth. sunaus, gumins, fadrs, nahts; ON 
sonar, hana, foSor, n&ir (nom. ngit); OHG fridé, hanen or hanin, fater, naht; OS 
suno, gumen; OE suna, guman, feder, gés (nom. gés); Lat. hominis, patris, noctis; 
Gk. warpés, xuvds, etc. The gen. sing. of IE o-stems, however, is attested in 
forms whose explanation is problematical. This case is built in a number of 
markedly different ways in the IE languages: for Greek and Indic the indicated 
ending is the archaic -sjo (e.g. Hom. Gk. trrow, Skt. asvasya from *ekyo-sjo); 
for Illyrian Messapic it is -hz (e.g. blat@ihi ‘“Blossii’; cf. the gen. sing. of consonant 
stems in -as, e.g. platoras)'; for Latin and Keltic it is -7 (e.g. Lat. servi, Ir. maicc = 
older magi from nom. mace ‘son’)?; while in Lithuanian, Lettish, and Slavic, 
the ablative singular has replaced the genitive (e.g. Lith. diévo, Lett. dieva, 
Slav. boga ‘of God’). In Germanic there is a form that has not yet been satis- 
factorily accounted for, namely Goth. dagis, ON dags, OE dzges, OS dages, 
OHG tages, etc. Because the IE languages differ so widely in the form of the 
gen. sing. of o-stems, most scholars tend to believe that no common proto-form 
for all the IE languages can be reconstructed. 

This paper will discuss the problems presented by the form of the o-stem 
genitive singular in Germanic, and will attempt to find a way out of the difficul- 
ties that have hitherto confronted researchers. 

As is evident from the examples given above, the formation of the o-stem 
genitive singular, in Germanic as in the other Indo-European languages, must 
be kept apart from the genitive singular of the other stems. The ending -es/-o0s 
results in Goth. -s, ON -r; in West Germanic it has completely disappeared. 
The ending of the o-stems (Gmc. a-stems)—Goth. -is, ON -s, OE -es, OS -es, 
OHG -es—is generally reconstructed as IE eso/-oso. This explanation, though 
widely held, has weaknesses that are obvious to every critical student: first, that 
an original intervocalic s in post-initial syllables yields Goth. -s when it has 
become final, but ON and WGmce. -r; second, that e in post-initial syllables 
becomes Gme. 7, as in OHG lembir from *lambizi < *lombhesd. 

Numerous attempts have been made to overcome these difficulties. Brugmann 
suggested that the Gmc. genitive ending -s comes from IE -e-so/-o-so, transferred 
from the pronominal system (e.g. Goth. )i-s, hwi-s) to the nominal, with the s 
remaining voiceless because of the accentuation of the pronominal forms *é-so, 
*z¥é-so.5 From a strictly formal point of view, this hypothesis would seem to be 


1 J. Whatmough, The Osi of Tacitus—Germanic or Illyrian?, Harvard studies in classical 
philology 42.143 (1931). 

? F. Sommer, Hb. d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre 341 (Heidelberg, 1948). 

* Brugmann, Gdr. 2.2.162. 
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valid; but we must not overlook the facts which van Helten has already pointed 
out, viz. that the pronominal forms always point to PGmce. z, whereas the sub- 
stantive forms point to s. If one wants to trace the s of the masculine and neuter 
pronominal genitive singular to IE -eso/-oso, it is difficult to understand why 
the s in this form should not have had the same treatment as in other pronominal 
forms.‘ Hirt also held the view that it was hard to explain this s as coming only 
from pronominal stems.° 

W. van Helten attempted to posit an ending -esso for Proto-Germanic, show- 
ing influence of the dative in -esm on the genitive.* This theory is tempting, but 
has little chance of being right. Another theory is that the Gmc. accent was on 
the connecting vowel (-d6-so, -é-so).? But this situation ought to have been re- 
flected in the stem consonants: according to Verner’s law, we ought to have forms 
like OHG *wolbes, OS *wulbes ‘of the wolf’. The actual forms—wolfes, wulfes— 
show indisputably that the accent was on the stem vowel. 

This is the present state of our knowledge. None of the theories mentioned 
above makes -eso/-oso acceptable as the origin of the Germanic form; and a 
glance at other Indo-European languages shows that in general there is scant 
evidence to support the theory of -eso/-oso. This suffix is required only for Greek 
and Old Church Slavic. It has been suggested that the gen. sg. ending -osjo has 
given Gk. -ow, but that -oso resulted in -ov. But as Brugmann showed in his 
Greek grammar, all the Greek forms can be derived from *-o-ovo.* Schwyzer, 
too, finds an ending -oso unnecessary for Greek.® There is an OCS pronominal 
genitive éeso (n.) ‘of which’, a unique form that has been thought to retain an 
old ending -so. But it seems to me more plausible to derive the -o of this form from 
older -os; cf. slovo ‘word’ from *kleyos, kolo ‘wheel’ from *kolos.! 

In short, there is no form at all whose explanation demands the positing of 
-eso/-080 as a genitive singular ending. Even Brugmann affirmed that the genitive 
ending -so appears definitely nowhere but in Germanic; but as we have seen, 
this theory involves for the Germanic languages (except Gothic) so many 
phonological difficulties that even here it must be regarded as improbable and 
unusable. Forms hitherto explained as from -so must be explained otherwise. 

Where else can the explanation be found? Only one solution seems possible 
to me: the Germanic form is to be explained by the well-known IE ending 
-esjo/-osjo. This ending, the origin of Gk. -ow, Skt. -asya, Olran. -ahyd, and Arm. 
-oy, has a wide geographic distribution. To associate the Gmc. and the IE 
endings has certain methodological advantages. First, the Gmc. form is now tied 
to a formation which is well attested in a number of IE languages, and no 
longer needs a special explanation. Second, this explanation involves no great 
phonological difficulties: Gme. final -s comes from IE -sjo with the loss of final 
4 Cf. W. v. Helten, PBB 34.105, IF 26.175. 

5 Hb. d. Urg. 2.34. 

6 JF 26.174. 

7 E. Prokosch, A compar. Gmc. grammar 234 (Philadelphia, 1939). 

8 Brugmann, Griech. Gr.? 225 (Munich, 1900). 

® Schwyzer, Griech. Gr. 1.555 (Munich, 1939). 


10 J. J. Mikkola, Urslav. Gr. 2.185 (Heidelberg, 1942). 
1 Gdr. 2.2.161. 
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-jo; cf. OK 2d Sg. imper. dém from PIE *dhémje. It seems probable that a pre- 
consonantal s in a post-initial syllable could remain voiceless more easily than 
intervocalic s. Although we do not know exactly what influence IE j had on an 
immediately preceding s, we have parallel PGmc. cases which show that in a 
post-initial syllable s is preserved before j; thus s appears before the suffix -76- 
in certain old female designations, such as OHG chebis(a) ‘concubine’, MLG 
keves kevese, OE cefes ‘pellex’, OE forleges ‘adulteress’.'* The old es/os-stems are 
of particular interest for our problem, since in these the s-element belongs 
historically to the whole paradigm. The original inflexion of the es/os-stems has 
disappeared in Germanic, leaving only isolated traces, most of which can be 
exemplified in OE (Anglian and poetic), e.g. nom. acc. sg. czlf, lemb, hréd, gen. 
sg. calfur, lombur, dat. sg. hrédor, nom. pl. calfur, lombur, gen. pl. calfra, lombra, 
dat. pl. lombrum. In these examples the final -z of the nom. acc. sg. (from IE 
-s) has disappeared; the other cases have suffixes with -r- from -z- (also from IE 
-s-). The addition of a feminine jé6-suffix to the neuter es/os-stems created a new 
feminine suffix -isj6. This suffix retains a voiceless s; but where the s of the 
es/os-stems is not supported by a following consonant, it nowhere preserves its 
voiceless character. The suffix -isj6 became productive in Germanic and was 
also used for other stems, e.g. OHG burissa, OE byres ‘borer’ (to OHG borén, 
OE borian ‘to bore’), OS lunisa, OE lynes ‘linchpin’ (perhaps from an es/os- 
stem *luniz), OHG britissa ‘plank bed’ (to OHG bret).4 It is suggested that 
these forms result from grammatical change (-s- ~ -r-), like OHG langarra 
‘deambulacra’ and chuburra ‘ratis’.!5 Since the latter are restricted to OHG, we 
cannot be sure that they are really old formations. An alternation s ~ z has been 
assumed also for Goth. agizi ‘axe’ and jukuzi ‘yoke’. But we ought not to neglect 
the Gothic law of dissimilation, according to which a voiceless consonant at the 
beginning of an unaccented syllable is followed in the succeeding syllable by 
b, d, z, and a voiced consonant by 7, ¢, s.* These Gothic examples are therefore 
not decisive in determining whether our examples originally had s or z. 

The phonological development noted above—post-initial s remaining voice- 
less before j—strengthens the view that the voiceless s of the genitive singular 
in Gme. a-stems was retained because it was followed in Proto-Germanic by J, 
the latter being lost in the later development of the Gmc. languages. We there- 
fore conclude that the Gmc. ending -s in the genitive singular is related to the 
ending -sjo in the other IE languages. 

This view is better able than any other to deal with the phonological difficul- 
ties which beset the explanation of this case form. We now see that the form is 
not isolated in Germanic, but is rather to be viewed in the framework of the IE 
family as a whole. The hypothesis strengthens our belief that -sjo was an original 
case ending of all o-stems, not only of the pronominal system. 

Furthermore, the much discussed Latin genitive singular ending -% can also 


12 F, Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre d. altgerm. Diatekte 25 (Halle/Saale, 1926). 
18 See Sievers-Brunner, Abriss d. altengl. (ags.) Gr. 42 (Halle, 1941). 

14 Kluge, Nomin. Stammbildungslehre 45. 

18 Kluge, loc. cit. 

16 See W. Braune, Got. Gr. 50 (Halle/Saale, 1939). 
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be derived from PIE -sjo; for -sj- becomes -7j- in Latin, as in etus, quoius and 
cuius from *esjo(s), *q*osjo(s).!7 This explanation is improbable as long as we 
start from a PIE -o-sjo and try to connect Lat. % with Gk. -ow from *-ocvw.!8 
But when we consider that in Latin the ending -is (from -es) of the consonant 
and diphthong stems and the 7- and d-stems is the ablaut form to -os (cf. Gk. 
odés : Lat. pedis), we can posit -e-sjo for the o-stems as well. Without phonolog- 
ical difficulties we derive the ~ through -i-74(0) from -e-sjo; for e becomes 7 before 
s, cf. 2d sg. pres. agis from PIE *age-si, Skt. djast. Before we can decide whether 
the Keltic formation in -7 is to be explained in the same way, we must wait for 
more exhaustive study of the Keltic s-clusters, in particular of -sj-. 

One further difficulty is that the Gmc. languages do not show a uniform de- 
velopment of the vowel preceding the -s. The PN Runic inscriptions show -as, 
e.g. godagas, Asugisalas. The oldest OE manuscripts likewise have -zs from -as, 
e.g. dimzs, OWS earmzs; and we frequently find OS forms in -as as well (three 
times -xs), e.g. armas, hobas.!® These endings can be derived without difficulty 
from IE -osjo; they agree completely with Hom. Gk. -ow. On the other hand, 
OHG always shows -es, e.g. tages, wortes, lambes, fiskes; and OS has -es beside 
-as, e.g. hobes, grabes. It has been suggested that this -es is an ablaut form of -as; 
but that is impossible, since non-initial e became Gmc. 7. H. Naumann considers 
OHG tages, OS dages a compromise form between Gmc. dagas from IE dhoghoso 
and Gme. dagis from IE dhogheso.*® In like manner, R. Loewe suggested that 
the forms in -as coalesced with those in -is to an intermediate -es.74 In my opinion, 
OHG and OS -es can be better explained in a different way. It is to be noted 
that exactly the same form exists in the OHG ja-stems as in the a-stems, e.g. 
hirtes, kunnes. These ja-stems show -es as the regular development of the older 
-jas from PIE -jo-sjo in accord with the discussion above. From the ja-stems, 
then, this es-ending was taken over by the a-stems. The OS ending -es is a later 
form developed from -as through -#s,.as in Old English. 

The Goth. ending -is could be derived without difficulty, as far as Gothic is 
concerned, from -eso; but in order to unite Gothic with the other Gmc. languages 
we are justified in assuming that the Goth. -is comes from an ablaut variant of 
the ending just mentioned, viz. -esjo. —_— the same proto-form can be posited 
for Gothic as for Latin. 

The Germanic pronominal genitive singular also ends in -s, as Goth. hwis, 
pis, is, ON hues, pes(s), OE hwes, pxs, his, OS hwes, thes, is, OHG (h)wes, des, 
neuter es. These forms could be plausibly derived from IE -so—if they were not 
pronouns, and if striking parallels did not exist in other IE languages. As already 
noted, pronouns do not usually undergo the same phonological developments 
as substantives; rather, since they are generally unaccented in the sentence, one 
would expect them to be treated like the unaccented syllables of substantives. 
Thus, Gmc. pronouns show an r from z, or a loss of z, in positions where the usual 


17 Sommer, Hb. d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre 443. 

18 Cf. Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gr.§ 268 (Munich, 1928). 

19 See F. Holthausen, Altsdchs. Elementarb.? 91 (Heidelberg, 1921). 
20 Ahd. Gr.? 28 (1922). 

*1 Loewe, Germ. Sprachwissenschaft 2.8. 
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sound correspondences would lead one to look for an s. Hence we should expect 
the PIE gen. sg. k¥eso to yield PGme. *x%ez(a) and OHG *(h)wer, just as the 
PIE nom. k*is yields OHG (h)wer and PIE k*os yields PGmc. z*az, OE hwa 
(cf. also OHG er ‘he’ : Goth. is, Lat. is). A pronominal genitive singular like 
OHG (h)wes must therefore come from a different PIE form. As most of the IE 
languages indicate, the underlying PIE pronominal genitive singular ended in 
-3j0, e.g. Skt. kdsya, tdsya, asydé and dsya, Av. éahyd, Arm. oroy (to or ‘which’), 
Hom. Gk. row, Lat. cuius (<*k¥*osjo-s), eius (< ‘*esjo-s). The formation of 
the Germanic pronominal genitive singular in -s becomes clear when we relate 
it to the Indo-European formation in -sjo. 











THE INSCRIPTION ON HELMET B OF NEGAU 


KONSTANTIN REICHARDT 
Yale University 


Although modern scholars are becoming gradually less reluctant to regard the 
inscription on helmet B of the Negau trove as a solved riddle, I would propose 
@ more cautious attitude. The only result to be expected from a new discussion 
of this enigmatic object is clarification, with a warning not to make use of its 
text for any far-reaching theories in historical, runological, mythological, or 
linguistic research. : 

Helmet B of Negau was found buried with twenty-five other bronze helmets 
in the year 1811 in Zenjak, Styria, not far from Negau, in the ancient border 
zone of Noricum and Pannonia Superior. The circumstances of the finding, with 
all related questions, have been thoroughly investigated by Reinecke in his 
article Der Negauer Helmfund. Twenty-one or possibly twenty-three of the 
helmets still exist. Seven show marks which appear to be more than mere 
scratches, and two carry full-fledged inscriptions in a North Etruscan alphabet 
(Reinecke 132-9). It was not until Marstrander wrote his brilliant article in 
Symb. Osl. (1925) that the inscribed helmets received a basically satisfactory 
interpretation. Helmet A carries the names of three successive owners with 


1 Citations, unless otherwise specified, refer to the following works. F. Altheim and E. 
Trautmann, Vom Ursprung der Runen (Frankfurt a. M., 1939).— F. Altheim and E. Traut- 
mann-Nehring, Kimbern und Runen (Berlin, 1942). — H. Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde* 
(Halle, 1944). — H. Arntz, Die einheimischen Runendenkméler des Festlandes (Leipzig, 
1939). — O. Bremer, Die Aussprache des R der urnordischen Inschriften, Festskrift till- 
dgnad Hugo Pipping 38-50 (Helsingfors, 1924). — K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, Vol. 2, Part 2 (Strassburg, 1892). —S. Guten- 
brunner, Die germanischen Gétternamen der antiken Inschriften (Halle, 1936). — 8. Guten- 
brunner, ‘Historische Laut- und Formenlehre des Altislandischen (Heidelberg, 1951). — H. 
Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen, Vol. 1 (Heidelberg, 1931). — H. Jacobsohn, Altger- 
manisches, ZfdA 66.217-46 (1929). -— M. H. Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen Sprache (Ber- 
lin, 1926). — W. Krause, Runeninschriften im dlteren Futhark (Halle, 1937). — W. Krause, 
Was man in Runen ritzte* (Halle, 1942). — W. Krause, Abriss der altwestnordischen Gram- 
matik (Halle, 1948).— P. Kretschmer, Das alteste germanische Sprachdenkmal, ZfdA 
66.1-14 (1929). —W. Krogmann, Germ. Harigasti, KZ 64.269-71 (1937). — I. Lindquist, 
HlewagastiR och Harigasti Teiua, Beitrage zur Runenkunde und nordischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft 86-102 (Leipzig, 1938). — R. Loewe, Germanische Sprachwissenschaft, Vols. 1 and 2 
(Berlin, 1933). — C. J. S. Marstrander, Les inscriptions des casques de Negau, Styrie, 
Symbolae Osloensis 3.37-64 (Oslo, 1925). — C. J. S. Marstrander, Remarques sur les inscrip- 
tions des casques en bronze de Negau et de Watsch = Avh. utg. av Det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo, 2. Hist.-filos. Klasse, 1926, No. 2 (Oslo, 1927). — G. Neckel, Zur Inschrift 
des Helmes von Negau, KZ 60.2824 (1933). — J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch, Fasc. 7 (Bern, 1953). — E. Prokosch, A comparative Germanic grammar (Phila- 
delphia, 1939). — P. Reinecke, Der Negauer Helmfund, 32. Bericht der rémisch-germani- 
schen Kommission 1942 (Berlin, 1944, issued 1950). — E. Schwarz, Goten, Nordgermanen, 
Angelsachsen (Bern and Miinchen, 1951). — M. Schénfeld, Wérterbuch der aligermanischen 
Personen- und Vélkernamen (Heidelberg, 1911).— F. Specht, Germanisch Harigasti, KZ 
60.130-8 (1933).— W. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1896). — J. 
Whatmough, The Prae-Italic dialects of Italy, Vol. 2 (Cambridge, Mass:, 1933). 
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their patronymics: siraku gurpi | isarni eisvi | tubni banuabi. The first name prob- 
ably shows a Scythian word in the nominative case—cf. Zipdaxns, Lipaxos, and 
the tribe Zipaxes between the Maeotis and the Caspian Sea (Kretschmer, Glotta 
30.186 f. [1943]); the name of his father is in the genitive case. The following 
four words can be explained as Keltic (Marstrander, Symb. Osl.). For the under- 
standing of helmet B this inscription is of no significance. 

Helmet B carries on the rim an inscription in retrograde order (right to left). 
Reinecke (139) gives an exact reproduction; a tracing of Reinecke’s facsimile, 
natural size, is shown in Figure 1. A normalized version of the inscription is 


HARIXASTITEIVA///IP 


Only the letters preceding the three slant lines make sense; the last two letters, 
I P, are not explained. 


NT asicae VAY yy 


Fig. 1. INscripTIoN oN HELMET B 
Traced from Reinecke’s Facsimile ° 


Marstrander (Symb. Osl. and AVAO) broke ground by proving the Germanic 
character of harigasti; but his explanation of the second element teiwa as ‘Teii 
Fa’, ‘Teii (filii) fa(ber)’ or ‘fa(brica)’ was unfortunate. Kretschmer published 
the first article about Negau B as a wholly Germanic document under the proud 
title Das alteste germanische Sprachdenkmal (1929). No scholar after Kretschmer 
has expressed the opinion that the inscription is not Germanic. 

The three elements of the inscription hari, gasti, teiwa can be connected easily 
with Germanic words: *harja- (Goth. harjis etc.) ‘host’, *gasti- (Goth. gasts etc.) 
‘guest’, and *tiwa- (ON Tyr etc.) ‘a god’ or ‘the god Tyr’. The phonological 
condition of these nouns is thoroughly Germanic: IE k (*korjo-, MIr. cuire) ap- 
pears as h (hari-), IE gh (*ghosti-, Lat. hostis) as g (gasti), IE d (*deiuo-, Skt. 
déva-h) as t (teiwa), IE st (*ghosti-) as st (gasti), and IE o (*ghosti-) as a (gastt). 
These characteristics together establish the inscription as Germanic beyond all 
doubt. 

Two peculiarities require and have received attention: the representation of 
IE stressed ez as ez, and the lack of a connecting vowel -a- in harigasti. 

Even before the discovery that the Negau B inscription was Germanic, the. 
view had been expressed that IE ez became 7 in Germanic relatively late. The 
inscription of Xanten, Alateiviae ex iussu 1/ps(ius)/Divos medicus (CIL 13.8606; 
Gutenbrunner, Gétternamen 203), has the name of a Germanic goddess Ala-teiv-, 
with a second compositional element IE *deiy-. Doubts were expressed (Hirt 
1.38-9), but the Karelian runko-teivas ‘rye-god’ showed an unmistakable Ger- 
manic diphthong. Negau’s teiwa is a valuable addition; the three examples to- 
gether leave the impression that the documentation of IE e as PGmce. et only 
in the word ‘god’ cannot be accidental. 
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The form harigasti with syncopation of the connecting stem vowel is only 
slightly more difficult. I do not want to recapitulate all the known records, and 
shall confine myself to the statement that a syncopation of the -a- in ja-stems 
as first elements of compounds is relatively late in our documents. From ca. 100 
A.D. we know Chariovalda, from the 3rd century Ariogastus, from the 4th century 
Hariobaudes (see the material collected by Schénfeld). In the large inventory of 
Germanic names known from Greek and Latin sources, Charibertus from the 
. 6th century is the first example with syncopation. In runic inscriptions the 
earliest case of syncopation is the dative kunimundiu from the bracteate of 
Tjurké, Sweden, ca. 550. But it is dangerous to draw hasty conclusions. The 
inscription of Birrens, Scotland, near Hadrian’s rampart, has the clearly Ger- 
manic name of a goddess Harimella: Deae Harimellae (sac)rum (R. Much, 
ZfdA 36.44 ff., 63.19 ff.; Gutenbrunner, Gétternamen 100; Krogmann 270). Al- 
though the exact chronological evaluation of this inscription is difficult, we know 
that the rampart of Hadrian was defended by the Romans against the Picts 
from 122 until ca. 400 a.p.; the inscription can therefore belong to the 4th cen- 
tury as well as to the second. An early syncopation of the ja-stem vowel is indi- 
cated also by OHG proper names of the type Sibigelt (Gutenbrunner, Gétternamen 
15) and by developments in Gothic where medial -ja- became -i- in compounds 
after long vowel plus consonant or after two consonants; e.g. arbi-numja, aglaiti- 
waurdein (Jellinek 89). 

This development is to be noticed not only in Germanic. I believe with Streit- 
berg, PBB 14.170 (1889), that the relation between kunimundiu and Goth. 
aljaleikobs is the same as between Lat. mediterraneus, officiperda and Gk. 
pecovbxriov. 

Specht (133 ff.) tried to explain Negau’s hari- as an IE 7-stem *kori-s, a vari- 
ant of *korjo-s. He drew his support from Lithuanian material, and Neckel (283) 
accepted the suggestion. I cannot find any reason for following Specht. Pokorny 
615 lists only koro-s, korjo-s ‘Krieg, Kriegsheer’; korjo-no-s ‘Heerfiihrer’. This is 
most probable. 

I believe that the treatment of the Negau inscription in all its aspects has been 
deplorably superficial; the main purpose of this article is to stimulate more 
thorough investigation. My discussion is intended to be mainly linguistic, but 
I must touch on some nonlinguistic points as well, in order to clarify my atti- 
tude toward some of the important problems. 

1. The owner of the Negau helmet, for whom the inscription was made, had 
Germanic blood—how much, it would be good to know. Let us not forget the 
Gothic bishop Ulfila, who was a mixture of Germanic and Cappadocian. 

2. The person technically responsible for the inscription was most probably 
not of Germanic origin. 

3. The method of communication between the owner and the alphabet- 
expert is unknown. 

4. If statements 2 and 3 are correct, the skill of the inscriber as a phonetician 
or linguist becomes a significant factor. 

5. If statement 4 is correct, the problem of possible ‘mistakes’ arises. But be- 
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cause of the lack of related material, it would be better to shelve the inscription 
than to interpret it with the help of assumed mistakes. 

6. The place where the helmet was found proves nothing in regard to the place 
where it was inscribed. 

7. For questions of chronology the archeological and epigraphic investigation 
has priority. The linguist cannot expect his conclusions to carry weight in the 
absence of comparable material. 

The only thorough archeological investigation of the Negau helmets is that of 
Reinecke. He tells us that the Negau helmets are all different, though five main 
groups can be established. They represent the end-development of helmets 
known from Etruria in the 7th and 6th centuries B.c., developed after ca. 500 
in central Italy. The Negau helmets are supposed to belong to the period of the 
early Roman emperors. Reinecke’s treatise, an admirable contribution because 
of its general thoroughness, has one unfortunate characteristic: a longing for 
perfectionism. Reinecke admits the gaps in his archeological genealogy, but never- 
theless tries to identify the burial of the Negau helmets with concrete political 
events. He reaches the conclusion that the helmets were hidden by a tradesman 
for their metal value, either during the expedition led by P. Silius Nerva in 
16-15 B.c., or preferably during the fights in connection with the Illyrian- 
Pannonian revolt in 6-9 a.p. According to Reinecke, the owner of the Negau 
B helmet fought as a soldier in the Roman army. In other words, the man who 
owned the inscription harigasti teiwa died near the place where the twenty-six 
helmets were found. 

Most of this strikes me as purely hypothetical. Reinecke does not admit that 
there is one very important piece of evidence against his conclusions: the alphabet 
on the Negau helmet. He comments briefly (176) on the chronology assumed 
for the North Etruscan inscriptions and demands its reconsideration. Before 
Reinecke, Marstrander and Messerschmidt and Kretschmer had all suggested 
earlier dates for the Negau inscription. Their arguments were based mainly on 
the shape of the letters, not of the helmet. Messerschmidt, in a very brief remark 
(523 f.), sets the time about 300 B.c. as the date of our inscription. Altheim-— 
Trautmann, Ursprung 37, give 181 B.c. as the terminus ante quem and the 3rd 
century as most probable. In Kimbern und Runen 36 they set the date of the 
Negau inscription, without any supporting material, as ca. 200 B.c., but ‘probably 
earlier’. For a linguist it is of no great importance to know whether the Negau 
inscription belongs to the 3rd century B.c. or to the beginnings of the Ist century 
A.D. It will become important only if additional records of the Negau type are 
found. But it is appalling to see that experts in North Italic archeology and epi- 
graphy differ by more than two hundred years. 

The alphabets used in North Etruscan inscriptions have been investigated 
thoroughly. Chronologically, one important feature in them is the influence of 
the Latin alphabet. Whatmough (520) assigns the inscriptions in which Latin 
influence is most evident to the early Ist century B.c. Altheim—Trautmann 
mention 90 B.c. as the year in which the Latin alphabet was victorious. 

There are nine individual letters in the Negau B inscription. Among these the 
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forms of h, s, t suggest closeness to the Magré alphabet. Whatmough (34, 520) 
assigns the Magré inscriptions to the middle of the 3rd century. On the Negau 
helmet there is no influence of Latin letters. As long as the chronology of the 
North Etruscan inscriptions is not proved wrong, the Negau text cannot be 
considered later than the 2nd century B.c. 


The words harigasti and teiwa are either two separate utterances or syntactic- 
ally combined. In the first case harigasti should be the owner’s name, teiwa the 
god’s. If a syntactic relation is assumed, two interpretations are possible: as 
apposition or as subject-object. 

Before we discuss the meaning of the inscription, we must determine which 
case forms are represented by the two words. Only after eliminating those case 
forms which contradict the results of historical Germanic linguistics can we under- 
take an interpretation of the text. 

AccusaTIvE. To take both words as accusatives is historically the simplest, 
in fact the only simple solution. IE *korjoghostim deiuom would necessarily result 
in PGme. *harj(a)gasti teiya. Early North Germanic runic inscriptions show 
three examples of the a-stem accusative staina, and one not quite certain ex- 
ample of an 7-stem accusative hal(l)i (Krause, Runeninschriften 242-3). 

Vocative. Special Germanic vocative forms are known only from Gothic in 
the declensions of the masculine a-, i-, and u-stems: skalk, biudan; juggalaud; 
sunu, daupu, Filippu, sunau, magau (Jellinek 102, 105, 107). These forms pre- 
suppose the IE endings -e, -7, -u, -ow. Vocative forms in runic inscriptions cannot 
be made certain, although they are sometimes assumed. The best example is 
the inscription on the bracteate of Skodborg, North Slesvig, from ca. 500, in 
which according to some interpreters several vocatives appear: auja alawin auja 
alawin auja alawin ja alawid. Here auja may be a neuter noun ‘good luck’ 
(Goth. awi-liups, Skt. dvati), and alawin, alawid may be vocatives of the mascu- 
line proper names *Alawiniz, *Alawidaz, known from OHG Alwin, Alwid. 
Krause, Runeninschriften 53, translates: ‘Heil, Alawin! Heil Alawin! Heil Alawin 
und Alawid!’ This is possible but far from certain. Marstrander, NTS 3.119 ff., 
took the text as Gothic and interpreted with good reason ‘I protect Alawin 
(acc.) ... and Alawid (acc.)’. 

Because IE i-stems form their vocative with -i, -ez, or -o7 regen 542), 
harigasti could be, as Jacobsohn suggested (224 note 1), a vocative *korjoghostet. 
The difference in the development of IE ez in the root vowel of teiwa and the 
ending of -gasti could easily be explained by the difference in stress: stressed ez 
remained, whereas in unstressed position it had become a monophthong by the 
period of the Negau inscription. 

Though we may accept harigasti as a vocative, we must reject teiwa. An IE 
o-stem would require the ending -e, zero in Germanic. To suggest early analogical 
influence of the nominative [*tetua(z)] would be awkward after positing an 
archaic form for the 7-stems. 

Genitive. Marstrander (Symb. Osl. 59) suggested the explanation of harigasti 
as a Keltic genitive of a Germanic name. This opinion is acceptable, but he did 
not succeed in offering a satisfactory explanation of tezwa. 
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It is not impossible to explain harigasti as a correct Germanic genitive. The 
IE 7-stems had the endings -eis or -ois. Germanic feminine 7-stems such as Goth. 
anstais, ON naudar have IE -ois. The IE u-st2ms had the corresponding endings 
-eus, -ous; the latter is known from Goth. sunaus, ON sonar, OE suna, OS suno, 
OHG fridé. The Germanic masculine i-stems prefer analogical genitive forms 
after the a-stems (Goth. gastis etc.); but the runic inscription on the stone of 
Arstad, Norway, from the 6th century, has preserved a genitive -winar ‘friend’s’, 
and Old Norse has stadar, both presupposing an earlier -aiz, IE -ois. Umbrian 
Herentatets and Oscan punes presuppose IE -eis (Brugmann 573-4); and if we 
take into account that Indic, Baltic, and Slavic z-stem genitives may be ex- 
plained from either -ois or -eis, harigasti also can be derived from IE *korjo- 
ghosteis, PGmce. *harjagastiz. The problem of IE -s : PGmce. -z : Negau zero will 
be discussed under the nominative. 

teiwa cannot be a genitive. All Germanic languages preserve IE -s in the geni- 
tive of a-stems. - 

Dative. The formation of the dative of Germanic masculine i-stems is not 
entirely clear. Goth. gasta, OS OHG gaste indicate analogy after the a-stems 
(Streitberg 242). Old Norse shows the vast majority of nouns without ending 
and with i-umlaut in its proper place, e.g. gest, stad. Prokosch (245) should 
not have used the paradigm form geste. The ON forms can be compared to 
early West Germanic forms such as OS hugi (Codex Monacensis), OE daeli 
(Epinal Glosses), OHG quidi; they can all result from an IE instrumental in -% 
(Skt. matt). Early runic forms are not available, but we should expect *gastz, 
stadi (Krause, Abriss 61; Gutenbrunner, Laut- und Formenlehre 95). It is 
incomprehensible how Schwarz (77) can posit a Gotho-Norse *gastaz. I agree with 
Marstrander, Symb. Osl. 64: ‘Si l’on suppose que la forme grammaticale de 
inscription est germanique, Harigasti peut également s’expliquer comme un 
datif singulier, identique au datif v.-nor. gest (issu de *gasti, gastej-).’ 

Kretschmer (6) was first to state that both harigasti and teiwa could be under- 
stood as dative forms, but he failed to offer any specific linguistic comment. 
Neckel (283-4) used Kretschmer’s suggestion for his interpretation ‘to the god 
Harigast’, which has received wide acclaim. But he did not consider it necessary 
to justify the ending -a. 

To be sure, Gothic a-stems have the dative ending -a. This can be derived from 
various IE endings: locative in -oz, instrumental in -é, -6, ablative in -éd, -dd 
(Brugmann 617; Prokosch 235). The other Germanic languages have -e: ON OS 
OHG arme, OE earme. This ending presupposes PGmce. -ai, IE -o7. The earliest 
certain runic form is woduride on the stone of Tune, Norway, from ca. 400. 
Krause’s suggestion (Arkiv f. nord. fil. 48.156 ff. [1932] and Runeninschriften 
150-1) that the stone of Méjebro, Sweden, also from ca. 400, should have the 
inscription frawaradar ana hahai slaginar ‘Frawarad on the horse slain’ would 
imply the earlier ending -az, but the older reading ana haha is slaginar is prefer- 
able. Cf. O. v. Friesen, Upplands runstenar 4 (Uppsala, 1913). 

The Gothic dative ending -a is a peculiarity without parallels in North or West 
Germanic. Kretschmer (5) states that it is ‘certainly possible’ to assume for ‘an 
old West Germanic dialect’ the same ending as in Gothic. I do not follow this. 
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A Proto-West-Germanic dialect is here supposed to have had an ending which is 
unknown in later West Germanic, and this assumed ending is supposed to have 
developed between the 3rd century B.c. and 10 A.p., producing a result known 
from the distant Gothic in the late 4th century a.p. But even if we had faith in 
such peculiar developments in general, we still could not explain this Proto- 
West-Germanic -a historically. IE -oi resulted in WGme. -e; IE -é, -éd also in 
WGme. -e; and IE -6, -dd in WGmce. -u. There is no place in West Germanic for 
an a-stem dative in -a. 

For those who insist that both harigasti and teiwa are datives and that the 
latter has a legitimate ending, it is of course simplest to assume a mistake in the 
inscription. Arntz (Handbuch’) simplifies the matter by printing harigasti teiwai 
opposite the photograph of the helmet on Plate 1. Schwarz says (72-3): ‘Der 
Dat. Sg. ging auf -ai aus, wohl noch in den altesten an. Runeninschriften und 
in Harigasti teiwa “dem Gotte Harigast’”’ des Helmes von Negau, wenn man 
teitwai fiir das inschriftliche tetwa einsetzen darf.’ Nein, das darf man eben nicht! 
(Incidentally, the same author [49] states that harigasti corresponds to IE 
Corioghostt.) 

NoMINATIVE. The suggestion that harigasti teiwa might be nominative was 
first made by Neckel (Kretschmer 6), but he later abandoned this view in favor 
of datives. Lindquist, who holds that we should assume two accusatives, at the 
end of his article (102) mentions nominatives as his second choice. 

IF -s as a masculine nominative ending is preserved in Gothic (s > 2 > s), 
appears in North Germanic runic inscriptions as -z, and is lost in West Germanic. 
The date of the WGmc. development is unknown. Bremer (42-3) expressed the 
opinion that the disappearance of -z in West Germanic could be established for 
a very early time because of the proper names Nasua (Caesar, BG 1.37), Catualda 
(Tacitus, Ann. 2.62), and Chariovalda (ib. 2.11); cf. Schénfeld s.vv. Nasua, which 
has not been satisfactorily explained, must be left out of account; but Catualda 
and Chariovalda are undoubtedly Germanic names, with a Keltized form of the 
first element: Catu- for Gmc. *Hadu-. Bremer may be right, or at least cannot 
be proved wrong; but the ending -a may also represent IE -én, especially since 
compounds with -vald- as second element show a mixture of strong and weak 
declensions. The Old Norse poetic vocabulary provides allvaldr : allvaldi, ein- 
valdr : -valdi, folkvaldr : -valdi. Unfortunately, the situation of the n-stem nom- 
inatives in all three genders is still badly confused in Germanic; a definitive state- 
ment could be made only on the basis of eatieanmmeas confidence in one or another 
of the current theories. 

It is possible that a PGme. *harigastiz te:yaz had become harigasti teiwa as 
early as the time of the Negau inscription; if so, the inscription definitely shows 
West Germanic features. On the other hand, we may ask how *harigastiz teiwaz 
would have been expressed in a North Etruscan alphabet. Whatmough’s table 
(502) shows that the sound z is represented by a special letter in the alphabet of 
Sondrio; but this is not the alphabet used on the Negau helmet. The alphabets 
of Magré and Este, which are closely related to the Negau letters, have no certain 
representation for z. The crucial question is probably unanswerable: how would 
- a user of the Magré or the Este alphabet have written a Germanic -2? 
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Jacobsohn (224 note 1) makes an interesting comment which I should like 
to quote, because it is easily overlooked. After remarking that some of the North 
Etruscan inscriptions show the influence of the Etruscan language, he adds: 
‘nun ist es fiirs etruskische charakteristisch, dass das sog. nominativ -s nur an 
gentilicia antritt, wenn sie mit einem prinomen verbunden sind. es fehlt bei 
priénomina und alleinstehnden gentilicia. darf man annehmen, dass Harigasti 
mit seinem fehlenden -s eine etruskierte germanische form darstellt?’ I am not 
competent to pass judgment; but Specht, who was certainly competent, called 
Jacobsohn’s idea ‘ansprechend’ (130). 

The result of our survey is that harigasti can be more or less plausibly derived 
from five IE case forms: nom. *ghostis, gen. *ghosteis, instr. (Gme. dat.) *ghostt, 
acc. *ghostim, or voc. *ghostei, while teiwa can come only from the nom. *detyos 
or the acc. *deityom. In my opinion this result suggests five possible interpreta- 
tions: 

(1) Accusative plus accusative: ‘(X invokes) Harigastiz the god’ or ‘(X in- 
vokes) Teiwaz Harigastiz’. The slight but syntactically important difference be- 
tween these two translations depends on whether we consider teiwa in apposition 
or harigasti a bahuvrihi compound. 

(2) Nominative plus accusative: ‘Harigastiz (invokes) Teiwaz’. 

(3) Genitive plus nominative: ‘(Helmet of) Harigastiz. (God) Teiwaz’. 

(4) Genitive plus accusative: ‘(Helmet of) Harigastiz. (He invokes) Teiwaz’. 

(5) Nominative plus nominative: ‘Harigastiz (the owner). Teiwaz (the god)’. 

Neckel’s interpretation ‘to the god Harigast’ cannot be correct, though it has 
been often repeated. Arntz and Schwarz accept Neckel’s dative theory. Krause 
(Runen 12) quotes his translation with some hypothetical remarks of his 
own. Pokorny (615) is a little more cautious: ‘PN altgerm. Hari-gasti 
(Dat.), vielleicht Géttername’. Neckel’s verdict was based not on linguistic 
evidence, but on his very positive opinions concerning the ancient Germanic 
civilization. In the discussion of the Wotan-Odinn cult in Germanic religion 
he took a strong stand in favor of the early pan-Germanic significance 
of this god, and tried hard to identify him with the regnator omnium deus in 
Chapter 39 of Tacitus’ Germania. It was therefore a matter of considerable im- 
portance to Neckel to find Wotan mentioned in the earliest Germanic inscription. 

In Old Norse sources OSinn appears quite frequently as a guest; in the Herva- 
rarsaga he calls himself Gestumblindi, probably ‘the one-eyed guest’. His close 
relation to war and warriors is well established. In Old Norse poetic tradition 
he has more than a hundred cognomens, and no one familiar with Eddic and 
Skaldic poetry would be surprised at seeing him referred to as Hergestr. Neckel 
believed, often with very good reason, that the Old Norse literary material repre- 
sents a very old Germanic tradition: so far as Germanic customs and the Ger- 
manic philosophy of life are concerned, Tacitus’ Germania has its best commen- 
tary in the Icelandic saga. 

But here we are dealing with just two words—two words without a context; 
and we must not forget that there is a gap of thirteen hundred years between 
the Negau inscription and the Old Norse manuscripts. Especially important is 
the fact that Harigastiz as a name is not isolated : a 10th-century OHG source 
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mentions the proper name Herigast (Marstrander, Symb. Osl. 59), and we have 
a synonym in the Franconian Volcast, probably Folk-gast (Lindquist 101). 

For tetwa Old Norse literature permits two interpretations. The word may 
refer to the god Tyr. In Norse mythology he lives in the shadow; but he is the 
hero of a myth which tells of the binding of the Fenris-wolf and explains the god’s 
loss of one of his hands. His great importance in early Germanic religion is re- 
flected by his appearance in the name of the second day of the week, and by the 
fact that the ¢ rune is named for him. Of the twenty-four rune names only two 
can be safely connected with the names of individual ‘deities: *Tiwaz (¢) .and 
*Ingwaz (ng); see Reichardt, Runenkunde 30-42 (Jena, 1936). 

Old Norse records, however, contain also an appellative tyr ‘god’. This is 
common in compounds, such as Gautatyr ‘god of the Gautar’, and appears in 
poetry seven times in the plural form tivar. The only example of the singular 
simplex tyr occurs in a poem of the 9th century; consult F. Jénsson, Lexicon 
poeticum 576 (1931). A combination Hergestr tyr ‘the god Hergestr’ would not 
surprise us in Old Norse, but there is no example of the appellative tyr following 
a name in apposition. 

Neckel’s interpretation of the Negau text is linguistically unsound but mytho- 
logically fascinating. If he had called the words accusatives or nominatives in- 
stead of datives, he would have been linguistically on firmer ground. Lindquist, 
in his very stimulating paper, chose the unassailable accusative theory. He did 
not state what verb he thought of as underlying the text, but likely candidates 
can easily be supplied. Among the verbs that mean ‘to invoke’, ‘to pray to’ there 
are several with a predilection for accusative objects, e.g. Goth. anahaitan, ON 
nefna, OE weordian, herian, (ge)biddan, eadmédan. 

The main purpose of Lindquist’s article was to show that harigastiz is a 
bahuvrihi compound; he translated it ‘som har en har till gister’, i.e. ‘who has 
a host as guests’. There is no room here to discuss Lindquist’s general theory 
concerning Germanic names in *-gastiz, but as it applies to the Negau inscription 
it must be called wrong, since it contradicts a rule of Old Germanic syntax. Be- 
fore the influence of Latin dominus and the like changed the original pattern, 
the title always followed the name; ON Haraldr konungr and early OHG Christe 
druhtine (in Isidor) are examples of the earlier usage, and many others occur 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. This rule was established in several exciting ses- 
sions of Neckel’s seminar in the early twenties in the University of Berlin; 
Neckel published a brief summary of the results in his lucid article on Germanic 
syntax, Acta phil. scand. 1.8-10 (1926-27). If ‘we assume that the two words on 
the Negau helmet are in apposition, the only possible interpretation is ‘Harigast 
the god’. | ; 

The Negau inscription is unique. A-priori expectations concerning its mean- 
ing are idle. For mainly chronological reasons, Reinecke (172-6) insists that the 
text must contain the owner’s name. He acknowledges (173) that votive inscrip- 
tions on helmets are known from earlier times, but denies their existence during 
the ‘late-Republican-Julian-Claudian’ era. Since he is convinced that the Negau 
inscription is not earlier than the latter part of the 1st century B.c., he refuses 
- to see in its text an exception to this principle. 
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I must confess that this reasoning confuses me. If for the moment we accept 
Reinecke’s chronology, we shall still find his additional arguments unconvincing. 
What do we know about the psychological background of the Negau text? The 
Germanic owner may have been a common soldier, or he may have been an officer 
in a Roman or some other military unit. He may have been a polyglot and even 
a skilfull user of the alphabet, or he may have been illiterate. He may have seen 
other inscribed helmets, and may even have watched an expert inscribing one. He 
may have been following a tradition, though in that case the question remains: 
which one? He may have known that other soldiers dedicated their helmets to 
deities in the dative case, or he may have known that they had their own names 
inscribed in the genitive. All these are possibilities, but none of them is helpful. 
We shall never know what our Germanic warrior wanted to express. Even if 
Reinecke’s main thesis should prove correct, we must reject every a-priori argu- 
ment concerning the sense of the Negau inscription. 

One of the most important results of modern runological studies is our belief 
that the runic alphabet was developed in close connection with the North Etrus- 
can alphabets, perhaps during the 2nd or Ist. century B.c. The Negau helmet 
gives no help to runology; but we may ask whether the psychology of the early 
runic inscriptions may not help us to interpret the Negau text. 

-Arntz (Runendenkmdler 468) lists continental runic inscriptions which in his 
opinion have a magical or votive meaning. These are of no significance for our 
problem. The inscription on the fibula of Karlich in western Germany, wodana 
heilag or wodani hailag, is a falsification in spite of Arntz’s hesitant discussion 
(266-73). For our purposes, the most important of the continental inscriptions 
is the one on the clasp of Nordendorf in south Germany, dating from ca. 600: 
awaleubwini wigibonar wodan logapore. Awa is a feminine, Leubwini a masculine 
proper name, denoting either the owners or the donors of the object. The com- 
pound wigibonar has as its second member the name of the god OHG Donar, 
ON Pérr; it can be considered a variant of ON Vingbérr. Wodan isOHG Wotan. 
The last word, logapore, is not yet explained, but can be connected with the ON 
god Lédurr (consult Krause, Runeninschriften 202-6; Arntz, Runendenkmdler 
277-300). There is no doubt that the Nordendorf clasp has a votive inscription, 
but what case form did the inscriber choose for the names of the gods? Both 
-bonar and wodan can be nominative, vocative, or accusative. 

Among North Germanic runic inscriptions of the earlier period, the bracteate 
of Arum, Sweden, from ca. 550, perhaps mentions a deity in the dative: ehe ik 
akar fahi ‘to the horse I Akar paint (these runes)’. The first word is adequately 
explained as PGmc. *ehyai, Goth. aihwai (cf. athwatundi); the significance of 
the horse in Germanic religion is well known; Odinn is the horse-rider, and 
bracteates have a predilection for pictures of horse and rider. Earlier than all 
bracteates is the alphabet inscription of Kylver, Gotland, ca. 400, where a sepa- 
rately inscribed word sweus baffled runologists until Marstrander explained it 
as a magical writing for eus ‘horse’ (written in both directions, from the central 
e; see NT'S 3.67 ff.). If this is correct, the noun is in the nominative. 

One of the most surprising features of the Negau text is the relation of its 
teiwa and the mention of the same god in runic inscriptions. There cannot be 
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any real connection between these inscriptions and the helmet; yet I am unable 
to subdue the impression that there is a psychological link of some sort. The Eddic 
poem Sigrdrifum4l advises the warrior, in order to insure victory, to carve the 
¢ rune on his sword, and to mention the god’s name twice (nefna tysvar TY). 
Separate ¢ runes are known from North Germanic inscriptions and are inter- 
preted in the light of the Eddic verse. The stone of Kylver, mentioned above be- 
cause of its eus, has at the end of the complete alphabet inscription a tree-like 
symbol that looks like a multiple ¢ rune. Bracteates from Allensg in Denmark 
and Dannenberg in Hanover combine ¢ and e runes; Krause has explained these 
as symbolizing the god Tyr and the horse deity (Runeninschriften 38-40). Two 
fibulas from the Viking period, found in Gotland, have a ¢ preceding the name of 
the rune-master and siktiir after the owner’s name. The latter word is identical 
with ON sigt#r (nom.) ‘victory god’ (Lindquist 100). The runic material is neither 
rich nor conclusive; but at least it shows that the mention of teiwa on the Negau 
helmet is not unique. 

I do not think that any conclusion can be reached that will not be open to 
grave doubts. For myself, I believe that the Negau inscription contains two 
nominative forms, whose ending -z is absent either because of an early West 
Germanic development or because of some peculiarity of the North Etruscan 
alphabet used for the inscription. I cannot disprove the translation ‘Harigastiz 
the god’, but I prefer to see Harigasti as the name of the owner, and Teiwa as 
that of the god. 

For historians the helmet of Negau would have great significance, if only 
its date could be established. For runologists it provides the puzzling appearance 
of a pre-runic ¢t. Mythologists will be delighted to find Wotan, or perhaps only 
Tyr, in such an early record. Linguists will have to content themselves for the 
present with the knowledge that harigasti teiwa is the oldest Germanic text. 
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THE OATHS OF STRASSBURG: PHONEMICS AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


Ropert A. Hay Jr. 
Cornell University 


It has been customary in Romance philology to study and analyze texts in 
terms of their orthographical tradition, even where—as in the case of the famous 
Oaths of Strassburg of 842—their phonology has been the subject of intensive 
discussion and interpretation. At the present stage of linguistics, however, this 
is not sufficient; since every written document represents an act of speech, it 
is our job to determine as closely as possible exactly what we assume that act 
of speech to have been, and to analyze its systematic aspects just as we would 
those of living informants, as far as our evidence permits, making use of historical 
and comparative linguistic data for synchronic interpretation. This analysis we 
should then present in consistent structural terms, to make it most usable in 
further historical and comparative work. It is our intention to do so here for the 
Oaths of Strassburg, presenting (1) each of the Oaths in its traditional orthog- 
raphy, with a translation; (2) a discussion of the phonemic system that we as- 
sume for the Oaths on the basis of descriptive and historical criteria; (3) a tenta- 
tive phonemic transcription of the Oaths; and (4) a discussion of the implica- 
tions of this re-interpretation for our classification of the language of the Oaths. 

1. TRADITIONAL ORTHOGRAPHY AND TRANSLATION. We reproduce the text 
of the Oaths as it is accepted by virtually all editors. Of the emendations custo- 
marily made, we include those of dist to dift in the first Oath, and of sue to sua 
in the second. On the other hand, we do not follow the earlier custom of emending 
f lostanit in the second Oath to lo suon franit, since Tabachovitz (Etude, ch. 9)! 


1 References are to the following works, cited by authors’ names alone; abbreviations in 
this list are explained in the author’s Bibliography of Italian linguistics (Baltimore, 1941). 

G. Baist, Alfranzésisch dh (5) in altenglischen und altdeutschen Lehnworten [with F. 
Kluge], ZRPh. 20.322-34 (1896). 

G. De Poerck, La diphtongaison de e et de 9 en ancien francais et la palatalisation de 
ua, Handelingen van het Negentiende Vlaamse Filologencongres 141-7 (Brussels, 1951). 

A. Ewert, The Strassburg Oaths, 7PS 1935.16-35. 

R. A. Hall Jr., The reconstruction of Proto-Romance, Lg. 26.6-25 (1950). 

P. Marchot, Petite phonétique du francais prélittéraire (Fribourg, 1901). 

J. Melander, review of Tabachowitz Etude [below], StN 6.164-70 (1934). 

W. Meyer-Liibke, Die Strassburger Eide und die vokalischen Auslautsgesetze, ZRPh. 
12.526-7 (1888). 

R. Politzer, Free tonic closed £ in the Oaths of Strassburg, RPh. 5.318-20 (1952). 

W. Suchier, review of Tabachowitz Etude [below], LBl. 59.265-6 (1938). 

A. Tabachovitz, Etude sur la langue de la version francaise des Serments de Strasbourg 
(Uppsala, 1932). 

A. Tabachovitz, Quelques remarques complémentaires sur la langue des serments frangais 
(Harnésand, 1936). > 

W. von Wartburg, review of Ewert [above] and Tabachowitz Quelques remarques [above], 
ZRPh. 57.655-6 (1937). 

A. Wallenskéld, Les serments de Strasbourg, Philologische Schriften ... Karl Voretzsch 
dargebracht 87-104 (1927). 

The foregoing list does not pretend to be a complete enumeration of all the discussions 
of the Oaths of Strassburg. For a bibliography to 1932, see Ewert 32-5. 
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has shown that the original text may be interpreted as non lo s(e) tanit ‘does not 
keep it’. 

1.1. OatH or Louis THE GERMAN. Pro deo amur & pro christian poblo & 
nostro commun salvament, dist di in avant, in quant deus savir & podir me dunat, 
st salvarai eo cist meon fradre Karlo & in aiudha & in cadhuna cosa si cum om per 
dreit son fradra salvar dift, in o quid il mi altresi fazet & ab Ludher nul plaid nun- 
quam prindrai qui meon vol cist meon fradre Karle in damno sit. 

‘For the love of God and for the Christian people and our common well-being, 
from this day onward, insofar as God grants me to know how and to be able, 
I will help this brother of mine Charles, both in aid and in every matter, as a man 
should help his brother, insofar as he does likewise by me, and with Lothair I 
will make no agreement which by my will might be harmful to this brother of 
mine Charles.’ 

1.2. OatH oF CHARLES THE Ba.p’s Soxpiers. Si Lodhuuigs sagrament, que 
son fradre Karlo jurat, conservat, et Karlus meus sendra de sua part non lo s tanit, 
si io returnar non lint pois, ne io ne neuls, cui eo returnar int pois, in nulla aiudha 
contra Lodhuuuig nun li wv er. 

‘If Louis keeps the oath which he swore to his brother Charles, and Charles 
my lord for his part does not keep it, if I cannot deter him therefrom, neither 
I nor anyone whom I can deter therefrom will be of any help to him in this 
matter against Louis.’ 

2. PHonemic System. In this section, we list the individual phonemes we 
assume for the dialect of the Oaths, with their orthographical representation, 
their presumed allophones, and examples (with phonemic transcription, orthog- 
raphy, phonetic transcription, and gloss for each). 

2.1. VowELs: /ie a 0 u2/, and a contrast of tenseness vs. laxness applying 
only to the stressed mid-vowels /e o/, which we symbolize by writing /4/ after 
tense vowels and leaving lax vowels unmarked. 

/i/ %: [j] at the beginning of a syllable before a syllabic, [i] at the end of a 
syllable after a syllabic, [i] as syllabic: /kristi4n/ christian [kris'tjan] ‘Christian’; 
/i6/ to ['jo] ‘I’; /plait/ plaid ['plait] ‘agreement’; /dréit/ dreit ['dreit] ‘right’; 
/di/ di ['di] ‘day’. 

/u/ u: [u] as syllabic (presumably also [w] and [y] parallel to [j] and [i]): /ntl/ 
nul ['nul] ‘no (adj.)’. 

/e/ e: [e]: /déus/ deus ['deas] ‘God’; /konsérvat/ conservat [kon'servat] ‘keeps’. 
/o/ o: [a]: /6m/ om ['om] ‘man’; /késa/ cosa ['koza] ‘thing’. 

/a/ a: [a]: /salvér/ salvar [sal'var] ‘to help’.. 

/es/ e before i, otherwise 7: [e] : /dréit/ dreit ['drejt] ‘right’; /savésr/ savir 


[sa'ver] ‘to know’; /céast/ cist ['t*est] ‘this’ (m. obl. sg.); also, morphophonemi- . 


cally, in /prendrdi/ prindrai [pren'drai] ‘I shall take’. 
/o*/ u: [o]: /k64m/ cum ['kom] ‘as’; /amér/ amur [a'mor] ‘love’; /né4n/ nun 
[‘non] ‘not’ (stressed); also, morphophonemically, in /retornér/ returnar [rator- 
nar] ‘to turn back’. 
/a/ e, 0, a, u: [a]: /fradrea/ fradre, fradra ['fradra] ‘brother’; /k4rle/ Karlo, 
Karle ['karle] ‘Charles’ (obl.); /karles/ Karlus ['karles] ‘Charles’ (nom.). 
_Of the eight vowels that we postulate, the first five are assumed by all com- 
méntators. With regard to the other three there is no consensus of opinion. The 
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interpretation of 7 and u (< ‘Vulgar Latin’ or ‘Proto-Italo-Western Romance’ 
/é4/ and /64/) has been the subject of considerable debate. There are two main 
interpretations current: that by which they are taken to stand for the diph- 
thongs /é4i/ and /6u/ respectively (thus most commentators, e.g. Wallenskéld, 
Melander, von Wartburg, Politzer), and that by which they are assumed to 
represent simple vowels (e.g. Marchot, Tabachovitz Etude, De Poerck). Yet 
there is no evidence to connect the Oaths with those regions of southern Gallo- 
Romance where /é/ > /i/ and /é4/ > /u/, and De Poerck’s effort to prove 
(145) that 7 and wu in the Oaths stand for ‘short’ [i] and [ti] shows confusion be- 
tween the phonetic and the phonemic levels of analysis, since what he sets up 
as ‘short 2’ and ‘short wu’ must have had the same phonemic function as the tense 
/é4/ and /64/ of other analysts, regardless of their phonetic identity. As for the 
supposed diphthongization, there is no internal evidence at all to point to such 
a phenomenon in the Oaths, and there is direct internal evidence to the contrary, 
in the use of e2 in dreit, which must stand for /drésit/ < /diré«ktu/ (as pointed 
out long ago by Baist 330). If the scribe had had /é«i/ in */savéair/, he would 
have used the same graph ez for writing this word as he did for /dréait/, or, had 
he used 7 for /é*i/, he would have written drit for /dré«it/. The simplest and most 
reasonable explanation for graphs like savir, cum, etc. is that the scribe heard 
phonemically simple vowels /é«/ and /64/; if there was any incipient diph- 
thongization, as suggested e.g. by Wallenskéld 94-5, it could not have been 
phonemically significant or the scribe would have written ez and ou, ie and uo. 
Faced with the problem of symbolizing stressed tense /é4/ and /é64/, he chose the 
letters 1 and u, perhaps because e and o were pronounced open, especially in 
church or other formal pronunciation of Latin. 

The variation in the texts, in final unstressed position, between e and a (fradre, 
fradra), e and o (Karle, Karlo), and o and u (deo, deus), clearly points to an at- 
tempt on the part of the scribe to symbolize a vowel for which he had no ortho- 
graphical tradition, presumably mid-central /a/ (thus, for instance, Melander). 
To assume that the dialect of the Oaths preserved final /e 0 u/ intact (Tabacho- 
vitz Etude, ch. 3; Suchier, von Wartburg) requires one of two corollary assump- 
tions. Either we must assume that every final a, e, 0, or wu must be interpreted 
literally as standing for /a/, /e/, /o/, or /u/ respectively, and hence that (say) 
final /e/ in PRom. /frdtre/ could have given both */fradre/ and */fradra/ in- 
differently—an assumption contrary to the fundamental assumption of historical 
linguistics; or else we must (with Tabachovitz) make extensive emendations in 
the text, regularizing fradra to fradre etc.—though virtually all work done on 
the Oaths in the last half-century shows that we need to emend it less, not more, 
than is usually thought. In meos ‘my’ (nom. sg. m.) we probably have /mées/, 
as shown by the later development to ONFr. /mis/ (through */miéas/); prob- 
ably likewise deo ‘God’ (obl.) stands for /déa/ and deus (nom.) for /déas/, though 
corresponding to these words ONFr. has the Latinisms D(i)eu, D(i)eus. By virtue 
of these considerations, we must interpret other instances of e, 6, and w in final 
syllables, and probably e in other unstressed syllables also, as standing for /a/, 
as in poblo /pdéblo/ ‘people’, fazet /facat/ ‘might do’, Karlus /karles/ ‘Charles’, 
returnar /ratornér/ ‘turn back’. Similarly for final -a which has arisen as a sup- 
porting vowel, e.g. sendra /séndra/ ‘lord’, parallel in spelling to fradra /fradra/ 
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‘brother’. But final -a coming from VL final /a/ and appearing in OSFr. as -a /a/ 
and in ONFr. as -e /a/ is clearly to be read as /a/, e.g. cosa /késa/ ‘thing’. 

2.2. Consonants: /p b f v m n1r/, spelled with the same letters as in our 
transcription, and each with the single allophone represented thereby in the 
IPA; and /td k gc &s/ with the following spellings and allophones: 

/t/ d in word-final position in plaid, t elsewhere: [t]: /pl4it/ plaid [plait] 
‘agreement’; /retornér/ returnar [retor'nar] ‘turn back’; /konsérvat/ conservat 
[kon'servat] ‘he keeps’. 

/d/ dh or d between vowels, d elsewhere; [6] between vowels and perhaps (in 
view of ONFr. /fredra/ fredre ‘brother’ etc.) between vowel and [r] followed by 
vowel, [d] elsewhere: /kadtina/ cadhuna [ka'Suna] ‘every’; /podér/ podir [po'Ser] 
‘to be able’; /désnat/ dunat ['donat] ‘gives’; /prendraéi/ prindrai [pren'drai] ‘I 
shall take’. 

/k/ K in Karl-, qu before e and 7 and before a in quant and nunqua(m), ch 
in christian, and c elsewhere: [k]: /k4rle/ Karle, Karlo ['karla] ‘Charles’; /nésnka/ 
nunqua(m) ['nopka] ‘never’. 

/g/ g: perhaps [y] between vowels and between vowel and [r] followed by 
vowel (by parallelism with /d/ and in view of ONFr. /sairemént/ sairement 
‘oath’ < [sayra'ment]): /sagramént/ sagrament [sayra'ment] ‘oath’. Presumably 
[g] elsewhere, though not attested in the Oaths. 

/c/ c, 2: [t*]: /facet/ fazet ['fat*ot] ‘that he may do’; /céast/ cist ['t*est] ‘this’ 
(obl. m. sg.). 

/&/ j: [&]: /gurat/ jurat [gu'rat] ‘he swore’. 

/s/ s: perhaps [z] between vowels (parallel to the voicing of VL unvoiced inter- 
vocalic plosives as in /sagramént/ < /sakraméntu/, /pédble/ < /pépulu/), 
and [s] elsewhere: /késa/ cosa ['koza] ‘thing’; /sét/ sit ['set] ‘it may be’; /natils/ 
[no'uls] ‘no one’. 

On.the basis of etymological evidence (VL /sénior/ > sendra) one is tempted 
to postulate also a phoneme /f/, but there is no evidence for it in the orthog- 
raphy, and sendra may just as well stand for /séndra/ as for /séfidra/. 

2.3. Stress must be postulated as phonemically significant (symbolized by 
/’/) on the basis of its having been significant both in VL and in later OFr., 
although it is not indicated in the orthographical tradition of the Oaths. There 
must have been a minimal contrast in verb forms ending in -at, e.g. /gurat/ 
‘he swears’ (< VL /itrat/ and > ONFr. /gtire@/ juret) and /Zurdt/ ‘he swore’ 
(< VL /iurét/ and > ONFr. /guréé/ jurat), which would both have been 
spelled jurat in the Oaths; in this instance, it is only by the evidence of the OHG 
equivalent geswor that we know the form is to be interpreted as /gurdt/, past 
tense. : 

2.4. JuNcTuRE. We can postulate at least two types of juncture because of 
special treatment of sounds in the spelling: 

1. Word-final disjuncture, with unvoicing of word-final voiced consonants, 
is present in /ént/ int ‘from it’? (< VL /ésnde/ < PRom. /inde/), and is indi- 
cated by the reverse spelling d for what could only have been /t/ in /pldit/ 
plaid ‘agreement’ (< VL /plaékitu/ and > ONFr. /plait/). 
~. 2. Close juncture between words in a phonemic phrase is indicated by such 
spellings as dist /dé«st/ ‘from this’ = d + ist; lint /lént/ ‘him fromit’ = l(0) + 
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int. Certain consonant assimilations had clearly taken place in close juncture, 
e.g. /déaft/ dift < */déavt/ < /désbet/; perhaps, likewise, Lodhuuigs is to be 
interpreted as /loduviks/. 

3. TENTATIVE PHONEMIC TRANSCRIPTION. We assume slow pronunciation 
{as would have been likely in a public assembly such as the one in which the 
Oaths were pronounced), and hence fully stressed individual words except in the 
case of prepositions, conjunctions, and some negatives and possessives; we do 
not indicate close juncture between the elements of what was probably a pho- 
nemic phrase except where such juncture is shown in the orthographical tradi- 
tion. Since nothing can be inferred as to intonation patterns, we omit all punc- 
tuation except a period at the end of each Oath. 

3.1. OaTH or Louis THE GERMAN: pro déa amérr e pro kristidén pdéble e néstra 
komtn salvamént désst di en avant en kant dées savésr e podésr mo déanat sf 
salvardi éa césst moon frddra karla ed en aitida ed en kadtina késa si k6am 6m 
por.dréit son fradra salvar déaft en 6 ké«d {fl mi [mé«?] altresi facet ed a lodér 
nil pléit nédsnka prendrdi ki maon vél césst moon frédre karlo en dAmna séat. 

3.2. OaTH oF CHARLES THE BALp’s SoupieErs: si loduviks sagramént ko son 
fradra karle gurdt konsérvat e kdrlas mées séndre da sé4a part non le s ténat si 
i6 retorndr non léant pdis no id no notils kui éa ratornaér ésnt pédis en nila aitida 
kéntra loduvig né«n li iv ér. , 

4, CLASSIFICATION OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE OaTus. Most discussion of the 
Oaths of Strassburg has proceeded on the assumption that their dialect was al- 
ready Old French, and attempts at localization have been made on the basis of 
the identification of one or another characteristic of the Oaths with later dialectal 
features. Our discussion and phonemic interpretation would tend to show, how- 
ever, that such attempts are nearly futile. The Oaths do not show any of the 
specific characteristics of Old North French, such as vowel-raising and diph- 
thongization in PGRom. free syllables, or reduction of unstressed /a/ to /a/, 
or palatalization of /k/ before /a/, etc. They do not show such specifically Old 
South French (Provencal) features as diphthongization or raising of vowels in 
the vicinity of palatals, nor the SEFr. preservation of final /e/ and /o/ as ‘sup- 
porting vowels’ which Meyer-Liibke believed they manifested. The only local 
feature that they seem to show is the Lorraine form tanit < /téniat/ (Tabacho- 
vitz Etude). They do show the ‘West Romance’ sound shift, which they have in 
common with both ONFr. and OSFr., but not with PGRom. (cf. Hall 14-5), 
and which consequently marks the Oaths as belonging to a later stage than 
PGRom. Our interpretation of 7 and u (< VL /é4/ and /6«/) as standing for 
undiphthongized vowels removes most of the supposed Latinisms which some 
critics have seen in the Oaths, leaving only the mm of commun and the final m 
of nunquam. Between PGRom. and the ONFr. and OSFr. literary languages, 
we must assume an intermediate stage showing the West Romance sound shift 
which is common to both of these, but showing none of the features peculiar to 
them individually (as implied though not stated clearly enough in Hall 9-15), 
labelling it simply Pre-French. The dialect of the Oaths of Strassburg is ex- 
tremely close to this stage, and we might characterize them as having been 
written in nearly undifferentiated, conservative Pre-French. 














SEMANTIC DISTRIBUTION IN GAELIC DIALECTS 
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It is a matter of frequent occurrence that words etymologically identical ap- 
pear in varying forms in a given language. The pairs person : parson, royal : 
regal, shirt : skirt are familiar examples in English. In the first and third there 
is a clear difference of meaning, while in the second the distinction is rather one 
of style. The source of these doublets is different in each case. In the first a sound- 
change which has resulted in the modern standard English pronunciation of 
clerk, Berkeley, Hertford affected likewise person. But the change was not com- 
pleted. The changed form, now written parson, has been retained only for the 
incumbent of a parish, while the common form person serves the other meanings.! 
In the second we have an instance of learned borrowing, while the third presents 
Scandinavian and English forms side by side, with a notable differentiation of 
meaning. The first of these three types is of peculiar interest, for the language, 
in such cases, has added to its vocabulary from within its own resources, not by 
means of suffix or composition, but out of the working of phonology. It is as 
though the speakers saw an opportunity, and availed themselves of it. 

In French the case of chaise/chaire is well known, and has been explained by 
the reaction of educated people against a pronunciation regarded as vulgar, the 
superior form being then reserved for the pulpit. In areas where the change 
chaire > chaise was not regular, where chaire thus remained as the name for a 
common chair, the form chaise, associated with visitors from Paris, came to be 
used for the pulpit.? 

My friend J. Orr has pointed out to me that the French pair plier/ployer pro- 
vides another example of at least partially distributed meaning. Here the doublets 
arise, however, merely by double conjugation due to analogy. The treatment 
of final -eur and -eux, which fell together, has given rise to some further examples; 
thus, beside faucheur ‘reaper’, a ‘back-formation’ faucheux arose, and this sur- 
vives as the name of the field spider? | 

I am not aware that a linguistic term has been suggested for this process of 
semantic distribution. A number of examples in Irish and Scottish Gaelic have 
come to my notice, and my purpose here is to present them for consideration, 
in the hope that they may be of interest to linguists and lead to the observation 
of the process in other languages. | 

The treatment of Irish é before non-palatal consonants in Scottish Gaelic is . 
not uniform. O’Rahilly observes that Scottish Gaelic has a number of words in 
which an historic é followed by a non-palatal consonant has acquired the value 
of ao;* examples are aodann ‘face’ (Ir. éadan), aodach ‘cloth’ (Ir. éadach), faodail 


1 See H. C. Wyld, History of modern colloquial English 212 ff. (Oxford, 1936). 
2 W. von Wartburg, Probl2mes et méthodes de la linguistique 24 (Paris, 1946). 
* BSL 48.8 (1951). 

“.4T. F. O’Rahilly, Irish dialects past and present 32 (Dublin, 1932). 
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‘waif, thing found by chance’ (Ir. éaddil), taod ‘halter’ (Ir. téad). The conditions 
under which this development took place have not been established. Normally 
Ir. é in this position remains in Scottish Gaelic or suffers diphthongisation to 
ia.5 There are some words in which the varying treatment of this sound has 
resulted in semantic distribution. Speakers from Lewis, North Uist, and Skye 
tell me that the form taod [t\:d] is reserved for ‘halter’, while teud [t’e:d] means 
‘harp string’ ;® faodail ‘waif’ : eudazl ‘treasure, darling’; saod [sd:d] (in Dé’n 
saod tha ort? ‘How are you?’) : seud [Se:d] ‘way’ (Ir. séad). On the other hand, 
deur [d’e:r] means ‘tear’, while the diphthongised form diar has the wider mean- 
ing ‘drop’.’ There is question of a similar distribution of meanings for eud/iad 
‘zeal, eagerness’ / ‘jealousy’, but the evidence available to me is not clear. 

We find also an alternation 6/uwa with distributed meanings in Scottish Gaelic: 
bdidheach ‘beautiful’ : buadhach ‘gifted, courteous’; loghmhar ‘excellent’ : luach- 
mhar ‘precious, valuable’. Here in each case the second form seems to be 
literary, with restricted meaning. For the semantics one might compare royal/ 
regal, although the linguistic history is quite different. The word fdilte ‘joy’, 
‘welcome’ seems to have had a by-form fatlte from a very early time, and both 
forms occur in Irish in both senses;? but in Scottish dialects faoilte (< fatlte) 
means ‘good cheer’, while fdzlte means ‘welcome’? 

In Middle Irish 6 was apparently an open vowel tending towards d, and the 
Grammatical Tracts!® permit varying forms for a number of words in modern 
bardic poetry: céruid cdraid, dinmhid dinmhid, téithim tdithim II §13; déigh 
ddigh, foir fair 14; tindl tindl 35; friothélamh friothdlamh 37, 100, III 70; (frio- 
théilimh friothdilimh II 150; friothdileamh friothdileamh II 101, III 70;) andr 
andir, céir cdir, égdir égcedir II 42; béthar bdthar 53; réd rdd, fod fdd 88; glér gldr 
96; zargno iargnd 108; léghdid léghdid 112; térnédh térnddh III 11; céirged cdir- 
geadh 54;" digbdédh digbddh, fadédh faddédh, éliédh éliddh, élodh élddh, fasdddh 
fasdddh, claechlédh claechlddh, stthlédh stthlddh, tinntédh tinntddh, inntédh inn- 
tddh, impédh impddh, cadédh caddédh, cumnédh cumnddh 64;" in chéra in chdra 
IV 29.” 

This list includes céir cdir ‘just, proper, correct’ and fdéd fdd ‘sod’. Matheson 
tells me that in Lewis ba chdire ‘it would be more generous’ is distinguished from 
ba chara dhuit ‘it would be more fitting for you, you should’; fad ‘sod of turf’ 
is distinguished from fdd in fé’n fhoid ‘in the grave’. Here again the second is 
clearly the cultural form, just as Fr. chaire (or chaise) is cultural. 

The Middle Irish cerd ‘craft’ appears in South Uist in two forms: ceard ‘tinker’ 


5 Ib. 194, where O’Rahilly says that the change to ia is more frequent in the northern 
dialects. 

6 Teud is therefore a learned form. 

7™The Irish dedér serves both meanings. 

8 See R.I.A. dictionary F 24 (Dublin, 1950); O’Rahilly, Irish dialects 36. 

® For many of these examples, and some which follow, I am indebted to my friend Angus 
Matheson of the University of Glasgow. 

10 Hriu 8-10, 14 (Dublin, 1916-46). 

11 These verbal nouns are also allowed forms in -%idh and should be kept apart. 

12 It may be observed that the conditions under which the variant form with 4 arises are 
not clear. Most words do not show it; e.g. annré, bé, brég, brén, gé, él, trécaire. But beside 
déibh ‘to them’, déibh is common in verse. 
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and civird (originally acc. and dat. sg.) ‘trade’. Here an inflected form has sup- 
plied the second word. A similar case is that of Irish sult ‘merriment’, which ap- 
pears in Lewis as sult ‘obesity’ and solta ‘placid’: duine sultmhar ‘a heavy (fat) 
man’; duine solta ‘a placid man’.’* The form with o is simply the genitive with 
differentiated meaning. 

A more curious example is that of soitheach ‘vessel’, which in Modern Irish 
may be used of a sailing vessel or of a vessel to contain liquid. This is also the 
usage in Lewis and Harris. Dinneen records a variant saothach for parts of 
Munster, and in South Uist and Barra both forms occur with distributed mean- 
ings: saothach ‘sailing vessel’, soitheach ‘drinking vessel’. Now in Lewis the 
Old Irish ethar® has survived as eathar in the sense ‘boat’, but informants from 
Elgol in Skye were reported to me as using eathar for both ‘pail’ and ‘boat’.!* 
It would seem, therefore, that in Skye eathar has borrowed the second meaning 
of soitheach, a process of semantic change for which analogies are to be found in 
Spanish. Castro has shown that some Spanish words have acquired the semantic 
range of Arabic words to which they were at first only partially equivalent.” 

One example common to Scotland and Ireland is aire/faire. Here aire ‘heed’ 
has developed a prosthetic f, as commonly (e.g. Olr. anaid ‘waits’ : Mod. Ir. 
fanaim; MIr. windedc ‘window’ : Mod. Ir. fuinnedg, Sc. Gael. uinneag™). But 
the new form faire is reserved for special meanings: aire dhuit! ‘be careful!’; 
tabhair aire dhom ‘pay attention to what I say’ : bhtos ag faire air ‘I was watch- 
ing him’; Se. Gael. ag gabhail faire ‘keeping watch’. 

More interesting is the opposition of tugaim ‘I bring, give’ to tuigim ‘I under- 


18 Angus McIntosh has told me of the analogous semantic development of English 
buxom (cf. G biegsam). 
14 See C. H. Borgstrém, Dialects of the Outer Hebrides 141 (Oslo, 1940). 
15 The word is discussed by O’Rahilly, Celtica 1.160 (1946). His etymology is, of course, 
not affected by my observations. 
16 Farquhar Macintosh, a former student of mine in Edinburgh, has kindly sent me the 
following note: 
Eathar was used to mean ‘a pail, a bowl, a basin’ in my own village of Elgol 
by two [sisters] now dead, Margaret MacKinnon, died c. 1950, age 82 years, and 
Kate MacKinnon, died 1952, age 88 years. ... 
Mr. Lachlan Robertson, a colleague of mine in Glasgow Academy, who also 
comes from Elgol, confirms the use of eathar in the sense I have indicated. He 
also heard it from the two sisters I have mentioned. My father’s cousin, John F. 
Macintosh, who is now about 70 years of age and who is also a native of Elgol, 
tells me that he often heard his mother use eathar in the sense of ‘container’, 
more specifically to mean ‘an ewer’. ... 


Angus Matheson has discovered an interesting confirmation of this use in the following 
stanza from a late-18th-century MS in the library of Glasgow University (MacLagan MS 
No. 159): ’N oiche bha mi’n Coire-mheangain / Bu bhochd m’ainis ’s mo dhoidh; / B’i mo 
chluasag an sneachda / ’S b’e mo bhreacan a ghaoth reot, /’S nan tarladh orm paethe / B’e . 
m’eithir mo bhrog ‘The night that I was in Coire-mheangain, wretched was my plight: the 
snow was my pillow, and the freezing wind my plaid; and if thirst should come upon me, 
my shoe was my drinking-vessel.’ (In MacLagan MS No. 166 the last line reads ’S e m’eathur 
mo bhrog; in MacLagan MS No. 70, B’e mo saochach mo bhrog.) 

17 See A. Castro, Espafia en su historia (Buenos Aires, 1948), reported in Nueva revista de 
filologta hispdnica 3.298-300. See also the discussion by Spitzer, ibid. 141, and Castro’s 
reply, 149. 

. 18 See C. Sarauw, Irsk studier 16-7 (Copenhagen, 1900); H. Pedersen, VKG 1.435 (Gat- 
tingen, 1909). 
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stand’, also common to Scottish and Irish dialects. In Old Irish do-uce(a)i, do- 
uicci serve both meanings (‘can bring’, ‘understands’),’’ the palatal -cc- having 
spread from forms like pret. 3 pl. do-wicset where i has been syncopated.” 
But in the later language, just asin French plier/ployer, two paradigms develop, 
-with clearly distributed meanings. 

Doublets with distributed meanings may rise by re-formation of compounds. 
M. A. O’Brien tells me that in Co. Donegal sean-duine when pronounced [faNyn’a] 
means ‘old man’ in opposition to sean-bhean ‘old woman’; but the re-formation 
pronounced [faNdyn’s], without assimilation, has the literal meaning ‘old 
person’. 

Finally there is an interesting example which appears only in Irish dialects, 
and which O’Brien has suggested to me. In Old Irish the dual personal numeral 
is dias, which remains in Scottish Gaelic as dithis, and to some extent in Co. 
Donegal as dis. In southern Irish dialects, however, dias is now obsolete, and the 
form beirt is used (beirt fhear ‘two men’, beirt bhan ‘two women’). The word is 
best explained as originally dat.-acc. sg. of beart (OIr. bert) ‘bundle’. It appears 
in the literature rarely and only late, although it has largely ousted dias 
from the living dialects. My only example from a text (supplied by Brian O 
Cufv) is beirt ridireadh ‘two knights’, Cin Lae O Mealldin 37.6 (c. 1646 a.p.).” 

Giacomo Devoto has pointed out to me that these examples of semantic dis- 
tribution show sound laws operating not mechanically but teleologically. Gilliéron 
contended long ago that sound laws did not work, and must be abandoned. The 
majority of linguists still cling to them, and I should hate to have to operate 
without them. But it is no treason to admit that, in spite of the sound laws, each 
word has its own history. Some words, fertilized by the sound laws, throw off 
shoots which may strike a fresh root and flourish independently. 


19 See Pedersen, VKG 2.471-2 (Géttingen, 1913). 

20 See Thurneysen, Grammar of old Irish 103 (Dublin, 1946). 

21 In Donegal, beside deichneabhar ‘decade’ (of the rosary), there is a new form deichear 
‘a group of ten’ by analogy with seachtar, ochtar. In Waterford, beside deachmhadh ‘tithe’, 
there is a new analogical form deicheadh ‘tenth’ (Sheehan, Sean-Chaint na n Déise 123 $18 
{[Dublin, 1944]). 
% Analecta hibernica, No. 3 (Dublin, 1931). 
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0. The purpose of this article is twofold: to examine the various patterns of 
declension found in Russian and establish the MORPHEMES in them; and, by this 
presentation, to exemplify a possible method of morphemic analysis. 

The procedure involves the identification of the MorPHs that occur, and their 
assignment as ALLOMORPHS to morphemes. The methods used are summarized 
and exemplified in the author’s treatment of English.! Some additional explana- 
tion is in order. The forms that occur are examined in phonemically isolated 
words (§0.1). They are compared and then segmented mechanically at points 
that leave partials which recur in more than one form. Thus the forms ruké 
(see §0.3 for the orthography), riku, ruiki, rukdx enable us to segment into 
ruk-, +, +», and the partials -a, -u, -i, -ax; these can be compared with noga, 
négu, négi, nog4x, and are thus established as recurring; further comparison of 
rukA4x, ruk4m, ruk4mji establishes the recurring partial -a-, and the partials 
-x, -m, -mji; and the latter are established as recurring by comparison with 
ndévix, névim, névimji. After a tentative set of morphs has been established in 
this way, the forms are tested in comparable frames and sequences to determine 
which have identical functions: thus odna + ruké, odna + késtj compared with 
odnéy + ruki, odnéy + késtji, establish the functional identity of -a in odné 
and in ruk4, and of these instances of -a with the absence of a final vowel in késtj, 
this absence being set up as a zero element, -0."* We can then say that there is a 
morpheme which contains at least the allomorphs -a and -0; the morpheme can 
be symbolized by some arbitrary symbol, say »/-N (see §0.3). That our segmenta- 
tion is tentative can be shown by the fact that from odndy + ruki and odnéy 
+ késtji alone we could only conclude that -oy and -i are allomorphs of a single 
morpheme, whereas the introduction of further evidence makes it clear (as will 
be shown below) that odndy has to be analyzed as odn-0-dy-0, and that it is the 
final -0 that goes with -i in a morpheme ~+/-G. In this connection it is emphasized 
that no zero morphemes exist, but only zero allomorphs of morphemes whose 
other allomorphs are not zero. Stress patterns are separate morphs, forming 
suprasegmental morphemes. 

The constant aim in this procedure is to obtain the smallest possible number 
of different morphemes, with one morpheme for each category throughout the 
analysis, and to arrive at the results wholly by inspection and commutation in 
similar structural frames, without the use of meaning. Since the structural 


1 George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith Jr., Outline of English structure 53 ff., esp. 
§§2-2.13 (SJL Occasional papers, No. 3, 1950). 

ls For ‘zero’ the author prefers a more distinctive symbol, like that used in the work 
referred to above (fn. 1): a zero with a diagonal crossbar slanting downward from left to 
right. This is replaced here, for typographical reasons, by an ordinary zero. For similar 
reasons, the symbol introduced below (§0.3) for ‘allomorph’—a root sign with exponent 
qg—is here used in place of the author’s original choice, a root sign with exponent a. 
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frames used are not themselves analyzed but merely determined to be valid, the 
analysis and the segmentation remain wholly in the realm of morphology, the 
division of morphemics (as I use this term) dealing with the structure of words. 

0.1. Russian morphology involves the following entities. A worp is-defined 
-as consisting of a BASE and a SUPERFIX; it may include one or more SUFFIXES. 
The suffixes may be STEM-FORMING (derivational) or INFLECTIONAL; inflectional 
suffixes are PREFINAL and FINAL (rarely PRE-PREFINAL). Superfixes are principally 
of the types +/-... (initial primary stress, with one to four weak syllables following; 
V/ is to be read ‘the morpheme’) and +/...+ (final primary stress), including 
specific forms such as +/-<+, +/--+-, and the like. 

Russian words that have inflectional suffixes occur in sets that constitute 
PARADIGMS; each constituent of a paradigm is a word, but as a member of such 
a set it is called a ParaALOG. The morphemes that constitute a set of inflectional 
suffixes in a paradigm are called PARAMORPHEMES. A paralog, then, is a base 
combined with a paramorpheme. According to the paradigms into which they 
enter, Russian words may be grouped in the so-called parts of speech. The 
parts of speech to be considered here are similar in their inflection (called declen- 
sion) and constitute the over-all class of ENTITIVES, comprising NOUNS, ADJEC- 
TIVES, PRONOUNS, and NUMERALS. 

0.2. The categories of inflection are determined by the grouping of allomorphs 
in complementary distribution into morphemes. The several classes of entitives 
are defined by the morpheme categories which they include in their paradigms. 
Nouns are inflected for the cases (NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, GENITIVE, LOCATIVE, 
DATIVE, INSTRUMENTAL, PARTITIVE, LOCAL, VOCATIVE), and for PLURAL number. 
Adjectives are inflected for the first six cases and for plural number, and also 
for gender (MASCULINE, NEUTER, FEMININE). Numerals are inflected for the first 
six cases, with two instances of (feminine) gender inflection. Pronouns (‘personal’ 
and ‘interrogative-relative’ pronouns only) are inflected for the first six cases, 
with some instances of plural and one of gender. Nouns are classified as to gender 
(by syntactic commutation), but not inflected for it; nouns and adjectives are 
classified as animate or inanimate, these being characteristics of specific noun- 
stems and syntactic effects on adjectives. Numerals and pronouns are small 
limited classes, each member of which is identified by its specific metalinguistic 
reference (meaning). 

Each of the categories of inflection is considered to be represented by a single 
morpheme. For each morpheme we must give a statement of the occurrence of 
its allomorphs in terms of the stems or classes of stems which it follows and of 
the other inflectional morphemes that are present. Stem-formation as such is 
not treated in this paper. 

Noun-stems are listed as belonging to different types, depending on the para- 
digms they exhibit. The principal types are the FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD DE- 
CLENSIONS. Each declension has its own set of paramorphemes. There are also 
INDECLINABLE nouns, which belong to the class by virtue of being classified as 
to gender and having one case-morpheme, the nominative (singular). Some 
nouns are not classifiable as to gender, but they then exhibit the plural mor- 


2 Op.cit. 54-5. 
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pheme. (The genders and the plural are mutually exclusive throughout the 
system, except possibly in one paradigm; see §2.4.) 

Adjective-stems are similarly listed in groups, depending on the allomorphs 
of the ADJECTIVE-INFLECTION morpheme that occur (see §2.5; this morpheme 
has nothing to do with any derivational suffixes that may be present). The groups 
are: REGULAR adjectives, y-adjectives, ov-adjectives, and PRONOMINAL adjectives. 
Regular adjectives (but not all of these) are the only ones that have the so-called 
short forms; these forms are analyzed as having only gender suffixes, without 
an adjective-inflection morpheme (§§2.2-5). | | 

Numerals and pronouns are specifically identified, as stated, by their bases. 

It should be noted that ‘singular’ is not an inflectional category. Forms of 
entitives which are not plural—that is, do not have any allomorph of the plural 
morpheme—may be referred to as SINGULAR, which is then a category only in 
the sense of a basic form (an ‘unmarked’ form) from which others differ by 
having an explicit characteristic. 

0.3. The several classes and categories delimited in §0.2 are referred to by the 
following abbreviations and morpheme-symbols: 








I, II, III: first, second, third declension 

Sg, Pl: singular (basic or ‘unmarked’ cate- 
gory—no morpheme), plural 

n., adj., pers.pr.: noun(s), adjective(s), 
personal pronoun(s) 

M, Nt, F: masculine, neuter, feminine (also 
as morphemes, +/-M-, »/-Nt-, /-F-) 

1, 2, 3, R: first, second, third person, re- 
flexive 

reg.adj.: regular adjectives (all except the 
following three groups) 

y-adj.: adjectives with the adjective-in- 
flection allomorph W-y- 

ov-adj.: ‘adjectives with the adjective- 
inflection allomorphs ~/-ov- and ~¥-in- 

pron.adj.: pronominal adjectives—the 
words for ‘one’, ‘this’, ‘that’, ‘my’, ‘thy’, 
‘one’s own’, ‘our’, ‘your’, ‘whose’, ‘self’, 
‘all’ 

‘2’, ‘3’, ‘4’, ‘both’: the numerals ‘two’, 
‘three’, ‘four’, ‘both’ 

num. ‘5+’: the numerals from ‘5’ up, except 
‘forty’ and ‘hundred’ 


‘40’: the numeral ‘forty’ 

‘100’: the numeral ‘hundred’ 

/-N: the nominative morpheme 

»/-A: the accusative morpheme 

/-G: the genitive morpheme 

»/-L: the locative morpheme 

/-D: the dative morpheme 

»/-In: the instrumental morpheme 

./-Pt: the partitive morpheme 

»/-Lz: the local morpheme 

/-Vo: the vocative morpheme 

/-Pl-: the plural morpheme 

./-Adj-: the adjectival-declension mor- 
pheme 

0: ‘zero’ allomorph 

A-, -A: the singular and plural elements of 
a stress paradigm in which the superfix 

is f4... ‘ 

B-, -B: superfix +/...‘ 

C-, -C: superfix ./*... in SgA and PIN, 
/...4 elsewhere in the paradigm 


Specific words are either cited (in a morphophonemic orthography) or: identified 


by a gloss only, as ‘thousand’. 


All morphemes are identified by the symbol +/, and allomorphs by ~~. Bases 


are shown with a terminal hyphen, as +/s(o)t- (the symbol in parentheses is the 
‘movable vowel’); inflectional prefinals have initial and terminal hyphens, as 
./-Pl-; finals have an initial hyphen, as »/-N; word superfixes have a hyphen 
under the primary stress mark. Morphemes and morphemically analyzed words 
are written with phonemic symbols (see next paragraph) used morphophonemi- 
cally, as \/on- ‘3 pers.pr.’, phonemically /on-/ or /an-/ depending on the superfix. 
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The principal morphophonemic writings are the following: the vowels +/o and 
ve are set up in morphemes that contain the phonemes /o/ and /e/ under the 
primary stress of a superfix in one or more forms of a paradigm, in alternation 
with /a/ (or /i/) and /i/ respectively under weak stress in other forms; voiced 
final or ante-voiceless consonants (for voiced-voiceless pairs) are set up when 
voiced consonant phonemes occur in nonfinal or ante-vocalic position in other 
forms of a paradigm. 

The phonemic symbols used are /ptkbdgcéjfssxvz%iymnlry/, and 
/j/ as the symbol for palatalization (without arguing whether this is a phoneme 
or a component). Not all the phonemes occur in the examples. Stresses are 
primary /’/, weak /~/ (often unmarked), and medial /‘/ (rare in the examples). 
Internal juncture is marked /+-/ (plus). Terminal junctures and pitch phonemes 
do not enter into this discussion. 


1. The five case morphemes +/-N, +/-G, +/-L, ~/-D, +~/-In are found to occur, 
as discrete forms, in the Sg and with +/-PI-, in all nouns of declension II. In 
declension I the L and D are always alike in the Sg; in III the G, L, and D 
are alike; indeclinable nouns have all forms alike, in both Sg and Pl; all adjec- 
tives, and the third-person pronoun, have the G, L, and D alike in the SgF, 
and the G and L alike in the Pl; the pronouns 1 and 2 in the Pl have G and L 
alike; the numerals ‘2’, ‘3’, ‘4’, and ‘both’ have G and L alike; the numerals 
‘5+’ have G, L, and D alike; ‘40’ and ‘100’ in the Sg have G, L, D, and In alike. 
The statements just made are cast in traditional form; they might be restated 
to indicate that there is no difference, in the paradigms mentioned, between the 
forms that occur where the nouns of II have the case forms named. This could 
then be interpreted to mean that one or more of the cases simply do not occur 
in the paradigms named—for instance, that D does not occur in the Sg of I; 
this is the treatment we adopt for the cases other than these five (below), and 
for all other instances of homonymy within different syntactic frames. However, 
because of the statistical preponderance of the nouns of II, we have elected to 
regard the five cases occurring there as occurring in all declined forms; but 
indeclinable nouns and ‘40’ and ‘100’ [Sg] are not included in the class for this 
purpose. Thus we set up some allomorphs as homonymous with allomorphs 
belonging to other morphemes. 

The +/-A occurs only in declension I, and in association with the F gender in 
adjectives, one pronoun, and two numerals (§2.4). The +/-Pt occurs only with 
some nouns of declension II, which have to be listed; similarly, ~/-Le occurs 
only with some nouns of II and III. The +/-Vo occurs only with five nouns 
(‘Father’ [i.e. God, not the common noun ‘father’], ‘God’, ‘Lord’, ‘Christ’, 
‘Jesus’). The case morphemes are mutually exclusive; each occurs last in a word, 
after all other inflectional morphemes. 

In the forms that may be called Sg, the selection of case allomorphs is condi- 
tioned by the declension to which a noun-stem belongs or (in adjectives) by the 
gender morphemes. Where +/-PI- (§2.1) is present, the case allomorphs are con- 
ditioned by it. 

Nouns classified as animate have the »/-G with the ./-Pl- where the ~/-A 
is syntactically expected, while inanimate nouns have the +/-N in that situation. 
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In II, animates have +/-G for expected +/-A in the Sg also, but in III they have 
4/-N. All inanimates have »/-N for.+/-A in the Sg. Adjectives, and numerals 
in certain syntactic sequences, have »/-G for »/-A where syntactically condi- 
tioned as animate by animate nouns. All nouns of I, and F adjectives, have the 
./-A in the Sg. The pronouns have +/-G for expected +/-A, except ‘what’, 
which has +/-N. 

1.1. The nominative morpheme (./-N) has four allomorphs: ~Y-a, W-0, 
WV/-o, ~Y-L (‘loss of stem-final consonant or weak syllable’). Their distribution is: 

W-a: Sg I n.; Sg F adj. and 3 pers.pr. (Examples: ruk-4 ‘hand’, kixnj-a 
‘kitchen’; név-0-ay-a ‘new’, on-0-4 ‘she’.) 

/-0: Sg II M (except as listed) n.; Sg III M, F (except as listed) n.; listed 
indeclinable n. (with stems ending in consonants or in vowels, of any gender); 
Sg M adj. and 3 pers.pr.; 1 and 2 pers.pr.; num. ‘5+’; ‘40’; with ./-Pl- every- 
where; with, ~/-F- in ‘2’, ‘both’. (stél-0 ‘table’, d(jé)nj-0 ‘day’; puitj-0 ‘path’ 
[the only M in III], késtj-O ‘bone’; kinguri-0 M ‘kangaroo’, intjirvjyi-0 Nt 
‘interview’, madém-0 F ‘madam(e)’; név-0-iy-0 ‘new’; 6n-0-0 ‘he’; y4-0 ‘T’, 
ti-0 ‘thou’; pjatj-0 ‘five’; sérok-0 ‘forty’; rik-i-0 ‘hands’, stol-f-0 ‘tables’, putj-i-0 
‘paths’, kdéstj-i-O ‘bones’, név-iy-a-0 ‘new [ones]’, onj-f-O0 ‘they’, m-f-O0 ‘we’, 
v-i-0 ‘you’; dv-4-0, dv-jé-0 [F] ‘two’, éb-a-0, éb-je-O[F] ‘both’.) 

4/-o: Sg II Nt (and listed M) n.; listed indeclinable Nt n.; Sg Nt adj. and 3 
pers.pr.; ‘who’ and ‘what’; ‘100’. (okn-6 ‘window’, mérj-o ‘sea’, gorodj{as¢-o 
M ‘large town’; paljt-6 ‘coat’; név-0-oy-o, on-0-6, kt-6, St-6; s(0)t-6.) 

~/-L: Sg III Nt n.; ‘mother’, ‘daughter’ (both III F). (/fmja/ ‘name’ = 
fmjonj-L, /djitj4/ ‘child’ = djitj4tj-L; /m4tj/ ‘mother’ = miéAtjirj-t, /dé6t/ 
‘daughter’ = d6éirj-u.) 

1.2. The accusative morpheme (/-A) has the allomorph ~/-u everywhere 
except in one instance, where it has ~W-o: 

W/-u: Sg I n.; Sg F adj. (except ‘self’). (rik-u, kixnj-u; név-0-uy-u. 

/-o: Sg F of ‘self’. (sam-0-oy-6; the forms sam-0-uy-t [as if reg. adj.] and 
sam-0-0-ti [as for other pron. adj.] also occur.) 

As already stated, no other A forms occur; all other entitives use the G or the 
N form instead. 

1.3. The genitive morpheme (+/-G) has nine allomorphs: W-i, W-a, ~-vo, 
W-0, Y-0, W-ov, W-ey, Y-x, ¥Y-s. Their distribution is: 

-i: Sg I, III n.; num. ‘5+’; ‘100’ (after ‘2’).  (ruk-i, kixnj-i; késtj-i, imjonj-i; 
pjatj-i; dvjéstji, stj- being a special form of the stem here.) 

wV/-a: Sg II n.; Sg M ov-adj.; Sg 1, 2, R pers.pr.; ‘40’, ‘100’. (stol-4; djadj- 
in-0-a ‘of uncle’s...’; mjinj-4 ‘of me’, tjibj-& ‘of thee’, sjibj-4 ‘of oneself’; sorok-& 
‘of forty’, s(o)t-4 ‘of 100’, /trjista/ ‘300’ [in the numerals ‘40’ and ‘100’ the ~ 
./-G occurs throughout the Sg where +/-L, +/-D, or +/-In is expected].) 

4/-vo: Sg M reg., y-, pron. adj., and 3 pers.pr.; ‘who’, ‘what’. (név-0-0-vo 
‘of the new’, trjétj-y-o-vo ‘of the third’, moy-0-0-vé ‘of mine’, y-o-vé ‘his’; 
k-o-vé ‘of whom’, &-o-vé ‘of what’.) 

wW-o: Sg F 3 pers.pr. (y-oy-6 ‘her’.) 

W/-0: Sg F adj.; with +/-Pl- in listed I, II, III Nt n. 


‘ 


(név-0-oy-0, trjétj-y- 
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oy-0, t(ot)-0-dy-0 = /tdéy/ ‘of that one’, djddj-in-oy-0; rik-0-0 ‘of hands’, glaz- 
0-0 ‘of eyes’, imjén-0-0 ‘of names’.) 

4/-ov: with +/-Pl- in listed II n. (dom-0-év ‘of houses’.) 

¥/-ey: with +/-Pl- in listed I, II, III F n. (tjdtj-O-ey ‘of aunts’, noZ-0-éy 
‘of knives’, kostj-0-éy ‘of bones’.) 

/-x: with +/-Pl- in adj. and 3 pers.pr.; ‘2’, ‘3’, ‘4’. (név-0-i-x, trjétj-y-i-x, 
moy-j-i-x, djAdj-in-i-x, y-f-x ‘their’; dv-u-x ‘of two’, trj-6-x ‘of three’, éetirj-6-x 
‘of four’.) 

4/-s: with +/-Pl- in 1, 2 pers.pr. (n-4-s ‘of us’, v-4-s ‘of you’.) 

1.4. The locative morpheme (+/-L) has six allomorphs: W-je, W-i, Y-m, 
WV/-0, /-x, -s. The last one has wholly and the preceding two have partly the 
same distribution as the homonymous +~/-G allomorphs. The distribution is: 

4/-je: Sg I, IIn.; Sg M ov-adj. as listed (when as proper names), Sg 1, 2, R 
pers.pr. The /j/ is lost automatically after a stem-final palatalized, palatal, or 
non-palatalizable consonant (i.e. Cj, C = /8j 84y/,orK = /kgexy/). (golov- 
jé ‘in the] head’, ruk-jé = /ruké/, kixnj-je, dus-jé ‘{in the] soul’, dém-je ‘fin 
the] house’; /a+pjitrévji/ = o+pjotr-dv-je ‘about Petrov’; mn-jé, tjibj-jé, 
sjibj-jé.) 

wW-i: Sg III n.; num. ‘5+’. (késtj-i, fmjonj-i; pjatj-i.) The L of nouns in 
/...tya/, having historical 7 in the orthography (Rossi7), is best considered a 
spelling of ~/-je; otherwise ~Y-i must be said to appear also in I and II n. when 
the stem ends in /...iy/. 

~/-m: Sg M adj. (except ov-adj. as listed, which have /-je) and 3 pers.pr.; 
‘who’, ‘what’. (ndv-0-o-m, trjétj-y-o-m, dj4dj-in-o-m, moy-0-6-m, nj-6-m [only 
the alternate stem +/nj- appears in the L of the M 3 pers.pr., because the stem 
a/y- is not used after prepositions and the L occurs only after a preposition]; 
k-6-m, &-6-m.) 

w-0: Sg F adj. and 3 pers.pr. (ndév-0-oy-0, nj-éy-0 [see under ~/-m for the 
stem +/nj-].) 

4/-s: with »/-Pl- in 1, 2 pers.pr. (n-4-s, v-4-s.) 

w-x:with +/-Pl- everywhere else. (ruk-4-x, dom-4-x, név-0-i-x, dv-t-x.) 

1.5. The dative morpheme (+/-D) has six allomorphs: W-je, W-u, W-i, 
w/-mu, W-0, /-m. The first, third, and fifth are homonymous with allomorphs 
of ./-L, which have the same (~-i and ~-0) or partly the same (~-je) distribu- 
tion. The distribution is: 

W-je: Sg I n.; Sg 1, 2, R pers.pr. Loss of /j/ takes place as for W-je of +/-L. 
(golov-jé ‘[to the] head’, ruk-jé, kuxnj-je, dus-jé; mn-jé, tjibj-jé, sjibj-jé.) 

w-u: Sg II n.; Sg M ov-adj. (dém-u; pjotr-év-u, djédj-in-u.) 

w-i: Sg III n.; num. ‘5+’ (késtj-i, {mjonj-i, pjatj-f). 

4/-mu: Sg M adj. (except ov-adj.) and 3 pers.pr.; ‘who’, ‘what’. (ndv-0-o-mu, 
trjétj-y-o-mu, t-0-o-mti ‘[to] that [one]’, y-o-mu ‘[to] him’; k-o-mt, é-o-mi.) 

w-0: Sg F adj. and 3 pers.pr. (ndév-0-oy-0, y-éy-0.) 

4/-m: with +/-Pl- everywhere. (ruk-4-m, dom-4-m, ndédv-0-tm, dv-t-m.) 

1.6. The instrumental has six allomorphs: /-oy(u), Y-om, Y-y(u), ¥-m, 
W/-mji, “/-mja. The /u/ of /-oy(u) is usually not present in colloquial Russian, 
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except in a few fixed expressions; the same is true of /-y(u) whenever there is 
a preceding allomorph ending in a vowel. The distribution is: 

W-oy(u): Sg I n. (except ‘thousand’); Sg 1, 2, R pers.pr. (ruk-dy(u), kixnj- 
oy(u); mn-dy(u), tob-6y(u), sob-dy(u).) . 

W-om: Sg II n.; Sg III M Nt n. (dém-om; putj-ém ‘[by] the road’, im- 
jonjom.) 

W-y(u): Sg III F n.; Sg F adj. and 3 pers.pr.; ‘thousand’ (Sg I F); num. 
‘5+’. (késtj-yu; név-0-oy-y(u) = /névay(u)/, y-6y-y(u) = /yéy(u)/; tisjit- 
yu; pjatj-yd ‘[with] five’.) ; 

/-m: Sg M adj. and 3 pers.pr. (nov-0-i-m ‘[with the] new [one]’, y-i-m 
[with] him’. 

/-mji: with +/-Pl- everywhere except ‘2’, ‘3’, ‘4’. (ruk-4-mji, kixnj-a-mji, 
dom-4-mji, kostj-4-mji, ludj-O-mji ‘[with] people’; ndév-0-i-mji, t-j-é-mji, y-{- 
miji.) 

W-mja: with +/-Pl- in ‘2’, ‘3’, ‘4’. (dv-u-mj4, trj-o-mj4, éetirj-0-mja.) 

1.7. The partitive morpheme +/-Pt has only one allomorph, W-u. It is found 
only with listed Sg II M n.; its actual occurrence suggests that as a category it 
goes in theory with all Sg II M n., and that where it is lacking, metalinguistic 
or even non-linguistic considerations are involved. The syntax of Russian allows 
the alternate occurrence of ~/-G in many or even most of the instances for which 
»/-Pt is listed, and outside of Sg II it is always the »/-G that occurs in the con- 
structions that may be called partitive. (Examples of ~/-Pt: sdxar-u ‘(some) 
sugar’, naréd-u ‘people’, t4y-u ‘(some) tea’.) 

1.8. The local morpheme +/-L: has two allomorphs: ¥-u, ~-i. Local forms 
always have the superfix +/...¢, regardless of the superfix paradigm of a noun. 
The allomorphs are distributed as follows: 

W-u: Sg II M listed n. (v+ljes-t ‘in the woods’, na+bjerjeg-t ‘on the shore’.) 

W-i: Sg III F listed n. (na+dvjerj-{ ‘at the door’—cf. na+dvjérji ‘on the 
door’, with +/-L.) 

The +/-L: is replaced even for the listed occurrences by +/-L as an alternant, 
and nouns outside of the stated types have +/-L in constructions of this kind. 

1.9. The vocative morpheme +/-Vo occurs, as stated, in only five nouns; 
all others use forms with +/-N in the ‘vocative’ construction. It has one allo- 
morph, -—Y-se; the symbol J represents a special palatalization that results in 
the morphophonemic changes /c/ > /%/ and /y/ (or /g/) > /2/, but otherwise 
yields ordinary palatalized consonants. The vocative forms found are: ét(je)c- 
Je = /6tti/ ‘Father’ < ot(jé)c-0; béy-se = /bdzi/ ‘God’ < béy-0; gdéspod-se 
=/gdéspadji/ ‘Lord’ < gospdédj-0; yistis-je ‘Jesus’; xrjist-jé ‘Christ’ < xrjistés-0. 

2. The case morphemes discussed in §1 may be preceded by the morphemes 
of the plural and the genders—masculine, neuter, feminine. The gender mor- 
phemes exclude the plural one (for a possible exception see §2.4). The allomorphs 
of the number and gender morphemes are conditioned by the declension to which 
a noun-stem belongs, or by the adjective-declension morpheme (or its absence, 
in short adjectives—see §2.5). 

The plural morpheme occurs in nouns, in adjectives, in the numerals ‘two’, 
‘both’, ‘three’, ‘four’, and in the personal pronouns of the first, second, and third 
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persons. The gender morphemes occur in adjectives, in the numerals ‘two’ and 
‘both’, and in the third-person pronoun. 

The adjective-declension morpheme is found in all adjectives (except the reg.- 
adj. short forms). 

2:1. The plural morpheme (+/-Pl-) has six allomorphs: W-i, W-0-, W-a-, 
W/-e-, W-u-, Y-o-. Their distribution is: 

W-i-: with ~/-N in I, listed II, III F n.; y-, ov-, pron.adj. (except ‘that’ and 
‘all’) and 3 pers.pr.; ‘3’ and ‘4’; 1 and 2 pers.pr. (ruk-i-0 ‘hands’, stol-i-0 ‘tables’, 
yablok-i-0 ‘apples’, késtj-i-0 ‘bones’; trjétj-y-i-0 ‘[the] third [ones]’, dj4dj-in-i-0 
‘[those] belonging to uncle’, ét-j-i-0 ‘these’, onj-i-0 ‘they’; trj-i-O ‘three’, éetfrj- 
i-O ‘four’; m-i-0 ‘we’, v-{-0 ‘you’.) — with ./-G, ~/-L, ~-D, ~-In in all adj. 
(except ‘that’ and ‘all’) and 3 pers.pr. (ndév-0-i-x, név-0-i-m, név-0-i-mji ‘[of, 
about; to, with] new [ones]’; y-f-x, y-f-m, y-i-mji ‘their, [about, to, with] them’.) 
— alone (i.e. directly after the stem, and without a following case morpheme) 
in short forms of reg.adj. (ndév-i.) 

Forms like /grézdanji/ ‘citizens’ are analyzed (like onj-{-0) as containing 
plural -i-, the preceding palatalization being assigned to a special variant of 
the stem found only in the Pl! N; if this turns out to be uneconomical in devising 
statements about stems (with which, as already noted, we are not dealing here; 
see also §4), an additional plural allomorph ~¥-ji- will have to be set up, with 
distribution limited to /anji/ and to nouns with Pl N /...a(’)nji/ corresponding 
to Sg /...a(’)nji(‘)n/. A factor to consider here also is the existence of past forms 
of verbs with /lji/ in the Pl; in an over-all picture of Russian structure, these 
must be considered along with such formations as the short forms of adjectives. 
As indicated, the latter have ~-i- in the Pl; the verb forms have a PI formant 
4-ji; if an allomorph of +/-Pl- in the form ~W-ji- is set up for the instances dis- 
cussed just now, the verb Pl formant of the same shape can be regarded as 
actually the same form; it occurs in verbs without a preceding adjective-declen- 
sion morpheme or a following case morpheme, as does ~/-i- in short adjectives. 

¥/-0-: with »/-G (whose different allomorphs are determined as listed for the 
specific stems—§1.3) in all n. (rik-0-0 ‘of hands’, tjétj-0-ey, ‘of aunts’, dom-0-é6v 
‘of houses’, gl4z-0-0 ‘of eyes’, noz-0-éy ‘of knives’, kostj-0-éy ‘of bones’, imjén-0-0 
‘of names).) — with +/-In in listed III F n. [often freely alternating with W-a-], 
and in ‘4’. (ljudj-0-mji, éetirj-0-mj4.) 

W-a-: with +/-L, ~/-D, ~/-In of all n. (except listed III F for ~/-In); 1, 2 
pers.pr.; ‘100’. (ruk-4-x, ruk-4-m, ruk-4-mji, tj6tj-ax, dom-4-m, glaz-4-mji, noZ- 
4-x, kostj-4-m, imjon-4-mji; n-4-s ‘[about]us’, n-4-m, n-4-mji, v-4-s ‘[about] 
you’, v-4-m, v-4-mji; s(o)t-4-x ‘[about] hundreds’. — with +/-N in listed II and 
in III Nt n.; reg.adj.; ‘2’. (dom-4-0 ‘houses’, imjon-4-0 ‘names’; ndév-iy-a-0 
‘new [ones]’; dv-4-0 ‘two’.) — with +/-G in 1, 2 pers.pr. (n-4-s ‘of us’, v-4-s ‘of 
you’.) 

4/-e-: with all cases in the pron.adj. ‘that’, ‘all’. (t-j-6-0 ‘those’, t-j-€-x, t-j-é-m, 

t-j-é-mji; v(je)sj-j-6-0 = /fsjé/ ‘all’, v(je)sj-j-é-x.) 

W-u-: with V/-G, V/-L, V-D, ~V-In in ‘2’. (dv-t-x, dv-ti-m, dv-u-mj4.) 

W/-o-: with VG, v-L, “lh in ‘3’, ‘4’, and +/-In in ‘3’. (trj-6-x, trj-6-m, 
trj-o-mj4; éetirj-6-x, éetirj-6-m.) 
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2.2. The masculine gender morpheme +/-M- has five allomorphs: ~-oy- 
(~ W-iy), V-0-, W-i-, Y-e-, W-0-. They occur as follows: 

W-oy-: with +/-N in reg. adj. (bolj8-0-6y-0 ‘big’.) This allomorph has the vari- 
ant /iy/ when under weak stress in the literary language, though even many 
standard speakers use /ay/ (automatically from ~-oy-). 

W-o-: with /-G, ~W-L, ~-D in reg., y-, and pron.adj.; 3 pers.pr.; ‘who’, 
‘what’; and with +/-L in non-listed ov-adj. (név-0-0-vo ‘of the new [one]’, ndév- 
0-o-m, név-0-o-mu, trjétj-y-o-vo, od(ji)n-0-0-vé ‘of one’; y-o-vé, ‘his, of him’, 
nj-6-m ‘[about] him’, y-o-mi ‘to him’; k-o-vé, ‘whose’, k-6-m, k-o-mi, 6-o0-vé 
‘of what’, é-6-m, ¢-o-mt; djddj-in-o-m. In the forms of ‘who’ and ‘what’ the 
./-M- functions as a ‘personalizer’ or ‘identifier’ and appears also instead of 
the other two genders, as well as for plural.) 

4-i-: with +/-In in all adj. (except the pron.adj. ‘that’, ‘all’); 3 pers.pr. 
(ndév-0-i-m ‘[with the] new [one]’, trjétj-y-i-m, dj4dj-in-i-m, ét-j-i-m; y-i-m.) 

W-e-: with +/-In in ‘that’, ‘all’; ‘who’, ‘what’. (t-j-6-m, v(je)sj-j-é-m = 
/fsjém/; k-6-m, ¢-é-m.) 

W/-0-: with ~/-N in y-, ov-, pron.adj., 3 pers.pr. (trjétj-(i)y-0-0, djadj-in-0-0, 
od(ji)n-0-0, 6n-0-0.) — with /-G, ~/-D in ov-adj. (djAdj-in-0-a, dj4dj-in-0-u.) 
— with +/-L in listed ov-adj. (‘proper names’). (pjotr-dv-0-je.) — alone in short 
forms of reg.adj. (ndév-0-.) 

In the numeral ‘both’ there occurs in the cases other than N the syllable /oy/: 
G, L /abéyix/, D /abéyim/, In /abdéyimji/; these forms are restricted to use 
with nouns that can be identified as M or Nt when non-plural. It could be argued 
that there is here an instance of ./-M, as ~/-oy-, before and in the presence of 
/-Pl-, as /-i-; sees §2.4 for the discussion of the corresponding feminine forms 
and the analysis that we choose. 

2.3. The neuter morpheme +/-Nt- has three allomorphs: ~-oy-, W-0-, Y-o-. 
It occurs only with +/-N and in short forms of adjs., its expected place elsewhere 
being taken by allomorphs of »/-M- (i.e. M and Nt ‘are the same’ except in the 
N). The distribution is: 

4/-oy-: in reg.adj. (név-0-oy-o.) 

~Y-0-: in other than reg.adj., and in 3 pers.pr. (trjétj-y-0-0, djadj-in-0-o, 
ét(o)t-0-0-0 = /éta/ ‘this’, on-0-6 ‘it’.) 

4/-o-: alone in short forms of reg.adj. (ndév-o-.) 

2.4. The feminine morpheme +/-F- has seven allomorphs: W-ay-, ~/-uy-, 
W/-oy-, Y-0-, W-ey-, W-je-, W/-a-. Their distribution is: 

/-ay-: with +/-N in reg.adj. (név-0-ay-a ‘new’.) 

/-uy-: with +/-A in reg.adj. (név-0-uy-u. ) 

W/-oy-: with ~/-G, /-L, ~W-D, v-In in all adj. (except Listed: pron.adj.). 
(név-0-oy-0 for G, L, D; trjétj-y-oy-0, djAdj-in-oy-0, t(o)t-0-dy-0 = /téy/; 
név-0-oy-y(u), trjétj eee’ djadj-in-oy-y(u), t(o)t-0-6y-y(u); in the In forms 
just listed, there is automatic morphophonemic coalescence of the two y’s into 
/y/, so that phonemically the forms are, after the optional loss of (u), identical 
with the other three cases.) 

4/-0-: with »/-N and +/-A in y-, ov-, and pron.adj. (trjétj-y-0-a, trjétj-y-0-u, 
djAdj-in-0-a, moy-0-0-t.) 
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wW-ey-: with /G, WL, VD, V-In in listed pron.adj. (‘my’, ‘thy’, ‘one’s own’, 
‘whose’, ‘all’), and in 3 pers.pr. (except with +/-G). (moy-0-éy-0, tvoy-0-éy-0, 
svoy-0-éy-0, y-éy-y(u).) This allomorph is actually a morphophonemically regu- 
lar (though not automatic) variant of Y-oy-: it occurs in the same kind of dis- 
tribution, and might be subsumed under -~¥-oy- by stating the morphophonemic 
conditions; but for the present purpose it seems simpler to list it separately. 

“/-je-: with +/-N in ‘2’, ‘both’. (dv-jé-0, éb-je-0.) These forms must be con- 
sidered F’, not Pl. We must say that for these two numerals the forms containing 
/-F occur in concord with nouns identifiable from their singulars as F, while 
with other nouns the forms used are dv-4-0 and 6b-a-0, containing +/-PI. 

*/-a-: alone in short forms of reg.adj. (ndv-a-.) 

The G, L, D, In of ‘both’, in concord with nouns identifiable as F, are /abjéyix/, 
etc., corresponding to the non-F /abdéyix/, etc., noted in §2.3. If the latter are 
to be analyzed, as suggested, as containing both »/-M- and ~+/-PIl-, then the 
forms here contain both +/-F- and +/-PI-, and there is an additional allomorph 
of +/-F-, namely, /-jey-. Since, however, these form of ‘both’ are unique, and 
since Russian has many paradigms where the N forms show different stems from 
the other cases, we prefer to say that ‘both’ has the stems »/ob-, used with 
./-Pl- and +/-F- before »/-N, and the two stems »/oboy- and ~/objey- both 
used before +/-Pl- (as -Y-i-), the latter in concords where N /ébji/ would occur. 

It may be pointed out here that the allomorphs of the gender morphemes 
show predominantly the forms -Vy- and -V-. These may be considered morpho- 
phonemically regular alternants of each other: the -y- appears when a vowel or 
zero follows in the case suffix, and is absent before a consonant; the -V- is basically 
-o- in all three, but they are distinguished as separate morphemes by the other 
allomorphs that occur. These other allomorphs are, in terms of this formulation, 
the irregular ones. 

2.5. The possibility of treating the gender, number, and case morphemes as 
we have done here—i.e. as only thirteen different morphemes, with allomorphs— 
depends upon the possibility of establishing determining criteria in the stems. 
For nouns this is done in terms of the classification by gender and declension- 
class. Adjectives might then be treated simply as additional types of stems, 
which are inflected for gender rather than classified by it. When, however, the 
morphemes attached to noun-stems have been set up as above, and the attempt 
is made to follow the same pattern for the morphemes attached to adjectives, 
it becomes clear that at least some of the forms contain additional morphemic 
material. It has therefore seemed best to state the conditions for the presence 
of the various allomorphs found with adjectives in terms of a morpheme of 
adjective-declension, ~/-Adj-. (Such a morpheme also provides a simpler way of 
accounting for the isolated forms, adjectivally declined in one gender only, that 
function as nouns—e.g. /partndéy/ ‘tailor’. The presence of the »/-Adj- provides 
a formal basis for the declension as an adj., and necessarily calls for a gender- 
morpheme.) The +/-Adj- is here considered to be one morpheme only, with the 
six allomorphs W-iy-, ~/-(i)y-, W-in- ~ W-ov, W-j-, W-0-. It might be argued 
that this is a stem-forming morpheme; but it is not ‘derivational’ like certain 
suffixes found in adjectives. Accordingly, since we are here dealing with inflection 
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and Russian derivation has still to be examined, we shall regard the morpheme 
in question as inflectional (pre-final), at least for the present. The allomorphs 
of this morpheme are, in fact, determined by the listing of adjective-stems in 
the four types that we have been naming in our treatment so far. Their distribu- 
tion is: 

<V/-iy-: with +/-Pl- (as ¥-a-) and /-N (as ¥-0) in reg.adj. (ndv-iy-a-0.) 

4/-(i)y-: in all y-adjs. (trjétj-(i)y-0-0, trjétj-(i)y-0-0, trjétj-(i)y-i-x, etc.) 

¥-in- ~ Y-ov-: in all ov-adjs.; the two forms are listed as alternants roan 
they are mutually exclusive. (djddj-in-0-0, pjotr-év-0-0). 

V/-j-: with »/-M- (as W-i- and -e-) in In (as Y-m), and with +/-Pl- lat 
~/-i- and ~Y-e-) in all the cases, in pron.adj. (ét-j-i-m, t-j-6-m; ét-j-i-O, ét-j-i-x, 
ét-j-i-m, ét-j-i-mji, t-j-é, etc.) 

4Y7-0-: in all forms not listed for the other allomorphs, namely: for reg.adj. 
all case forms Sg and PI, except Pl N; for pron.adj. all M (Sg) except In, the 
Nt (N), all F forms. 

In the M N of reg.adj. the analysis of the /iy/ variant could be different from 
that given above. We have treated the /iy/ as a variant of M -Y-oy-, and analyzed 
the ending as having Adj. ~/-0-, M "Y-oy-, N ~-0. In view of the setting up of 
Adj. ¥-iy-, however, in the Pl N +/-iy-a-0, we could analyze the M N as +/-iy- 
0-0; this would make all adj. M N parallel in having two terminal zeros—one 
M and one N. There is really little to choose between the two possibilities. We 
prefer the one that makes /iy/ a variant of M W-oy-. 

In the short forms of reg.adj., the only overt inflection consists of the endings 
-0-, -0-, -a-, -i-; these have been analyzed above as the gender and plural mor- 
phemes alone, without preceding +/-Adj- or following case morphemes. This 
seems the easiest and most efficient analysis, and can be applied also, as already 
mentioned, to the past forms of verbs. 

The analysis of the short forms raises the question whether we cannot leave 
out the »/-Adj- as such altogether, and simply classify adjectives as having 
stems in /y/, /in/ ~ /ov/, /C/ ~ /Cj/, and /C/ (reg.adj.), with different 
allomorphs of the gender and plural morphemes determined by the stem (as 
for plural in nouns). Such an analysis, however, would be unsatisfactory because 
of the difficulty of then analyzing the reg.adj. Pl /iya/. If this involves a Pl 
4/-iy-, the final /a/ must be the +/-N; in that case, other instances of Pl N /a/ 
ought to be analyzed in the same way. This would bring with it a whole series 
of other rearrangements in what is otherwise a rather neat analytical picture. 
Moreover, the distribution of the stem alternants in /C/ and /Cj/ in pron.adj. 
is not paralleled elsewhere in the language except possibly in the 3 pers.pr. All 
in all, the analysis with a morpheme of adjective-declension seems best, even. 
though this calls for so many instances of -~Y-0-, and, in the pron.adj. M N, for 
three zeros in a row. 


3. The distribution of stress in Russian is such that the stress-patterns func- 
tion as word-completing morphemes. When, within a paradigm of inflection, 
there are variations in stress, we can speak of a paradigm of superfixes. The 
-yariations found, with a few exceptions, are limited to alternation between 
‘stem stress’-—primary stress on some syllable of the stem, and ‘ending stress’— 
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primary stress on the vowel (or the first of two vowels) of the desinence. It is 
easy to indicate these alternations by a formula such as AB, where A means 
stem stress (say) in the Sg, and B ending stress in the Pl. For nouns, this has been 
done several times in the past; for other entitives the statements have not so 
far been made. 

3.1. The ‘stress patterns’ of nouns have most recently been treated by Olm- 
sted.* We accept his statements, with one emendation, and summarize them 
here, with explicit restatement of the actual superfixes involved. 

Three patterns each are found in Sg and Pl: A—primary stress on the same 
syllable of the stem throughout; B—primary stress on the vowel (or first of 
two vowels) of the desinence, or on the movable vowel before a zero-desinence, 
or on the last stem vowel before a zero-desinence; C—like B, but like A for the 
Sg A (and N, if they are alike) and for the Pl N. For a full indication of the 
paradigm, two letters must be used: one for the Sg and one for the Pl. If there 
is more than one stem vowel, we distinguish between A; for stress on the last 
vowel, Az for stress on the second-last, etc. (this is not Olmsted’s numbering). 
The patterns, with Olmsted’s examples, are: AA Skdla ‘school’, AB slévo ‘word’ 
(Pl slov4), AC &étvjortj ‘quarter’ (Pl N &éétvjortji, G éetvjortjéy, etc.); BA 
ljic6 ‘face’ (Pl ljica), BB n6éz (knife’ (G noZd, Pl N nodf); CA zorj& ‘dawn’ (A 
zérju), CB tgol ‘corner’ (G ugl4, Pl N uglf), CC ruk4 ‘hand’ (A riiku, Pl N riki, 
Pl L ruk&x). Also cited is AsA ézjoro ‘lake’ (Pl ozjéra). Olmsted says that BC 
does not occur, but at least some speakers have BC zjemlj4 ‘earth, land’ (A 
zjemlju, Pl N zjémiji). 

The Pt case follows the pattern of the Sg G for any noun where it occurs. 
The L, case always has stress B. The Vo has been illustrated for the forms where 
it occurs (§1.9); one of the instances shows stress A counter to the rest of the 
Sg (‘Father’), one has A; as against A» (‘Lord’), the other three follow the Sg 
pattern. 

Various superfixes are involved in these patterns. When a noun stem has only 
one vowel, pattern A means +/+» for the forms with one-vowel endings (8kél-a), 
»/-~- for those with two-vowel endings (Sg In I optionally, Pl In: skédl-oy(u), 
5k6l-amji), and +/+ for those with zero endings (Sg N II M, Pl G dém-0, &k6l-0). 
If the noun stem has two vowels, A; means +/“¢, +/+», or +/-+~-, while A, means 
a/*», s/*, or +/+. In longer stems there are correspondingly longer superfixes: 

wwe, etc. Pattern B always means V/...¢ or +/...*”. 

3.2. Stress patterns for adjectives will be stated first in general terms. Regular 
adjectives always have the primary stress on the same syllable throughout the 
paradigm, except that some or all of the short forms may be different. The same 
statement applies to y- and ov-adjectives. The primary stress is either on the stem 
(A, Ai, As, ete.) or on the suffix (the adjective-declension or the gender-number 
morpheme: B). Short forms of reg.adj. have combinations of A and B, detailed 
below. In pron.adj. the prevailing pattern is one of stress on the last vowel ex- 
cept the last vowel of Pl In). Specific delimitations follow. 

Regular adjectives with stress A are illustrated by /néviy/, with such forms 


* David L. Olmsted, The morphophonemics of Russian noun inflection, SIL 9.1-6, esp. 
§§2.1-5 (1951). 
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as /névaya/, /névimji/. A; is illustrated by /glubékiy/ ‘deep’, Ae by /grjétiskiy/. 
The actual superfixes for A are +/+» and +/+»; for Ai, +» and +/»4~; for Ao, 
/-~ and +/+». Stress B is found in such adjectives as /baljSéy/ ‘big’, giving 
superfixes +/...4 and +/...+» as in /baljSdya/. 

Illustrations for ov-adjectives: /djAdjin djddjina djAdjinimji/; /pjitréf pjitréva 
pjitrévimji/—superfixes ./*-, —/*+, —/~~ for As, V/...4, V..4%, V...¢~ for Ai; 
there are B types only for -in-: /iljyin/ (family name). The y-adjectives have 
only A patterns: /trjétjiy trjétjimji/—~/+-, /+~-. 

Short forms are of these types: all four forms with primary stress on the stem; 
F with primary stress on the suffix; F and Pl with primary stress on the suffix; 
all except M with primary stress on the suffix and M with primary stress on the 
last vowel (including the movable vowel). These may be designated respectively 
A, By, Bp:, B. Examples: A /bag&t/ ‘rich’, /bagéta/, /bagdta/, /bagdti/; By 
/sl4p/ ‘weak’, /sl&ba/, /slab4/, /sl&bi/; Bp: /pdlan/ ‘full’, /pélna/, /paln4/, 
/palni/; B /xaré68/ ‘good’, /xara&86/, /xara84/, /xaraS{/. 

In pron.adj. the stress pattern (of all except ‘this’, ‘our’, ‘your’, and ‘self’), 
primary stress always on the last vowel except in Pl In, may be called B+. 
The superfix is +/...¢, Pl In +/...¢-: /adjin/ ‘one’, /adn4/, /adnavé/, /adnjimji/. 
In ‘self’ there is the same pattern except that the Pl N is /s4mji/; this may be 
called C+. In ‘this’, ‘our’, ‘your’ the pattern is A. 

3.3. The pronouns all have primary stress on the suffix vowels when these 
occur, so that the pattern can be called B. In /y4/, /ti/, /6n/ our analysis sets 
up ~/-0 of the N, so that the stem stress is the regularly expected result in 
pattern B. In the 3 pers.pr. the Sg has B+, as in /yivé/, /yimt/. This is also 
true of ‘who’ and ‘what’: /kavé/, timti/. 

3.4. Most of the numerals show suffix stress, pattern B: /dv& dvix trjimj4 
pjitji Sistjyi sté/. In /titirji titirjéx/, /vdsjim(j) vasmji/, /djévjit}] djivjitji/, 
/djésitj djisjitji/, /sérak sarak4/, the pattern is C. The compounded numerals 
show A.in the teens and C in ‘20’ and ‘30’ .The higher tens and the higher hun- 
dreds are inflected as phrases, each part separately, and need not concern us 
here. 


4. The patterns of allomorph distribution and the morpheme sets described 
above are intended to cover the whole of Russian declension, except possibly 
for unusual irregularities in superfix alternation and occasional obsolescent or 
petrified forms. Not covered, however, is the inflection of such items as /pdldjinj / 
‘noon’, /paltaré/ ‘one and a half’ /pjidjisjat/ ‘fifty’, etc.; these, though syn- 
tactically units, still show their structure as phrases rather than words. The 
declensional suffixes in such phrases are easily enough identified in terms of our 
analysis; the principal characteristics of the phrases are their superfix paradigms, 
which must be treated along with other phrasal superfixes. 





DRAVIDIAN KINSHIP TERMS 


M. B. EMenrEAU 
University of California 


[Proto-Dravidian had a class of kinship nouns which occurred only in the pos- 
sessed construction (inalienably possessed); this probably was a syntactic rather 
than a morphological construction. The personal and reflexive pronouns which 
occurred as attributes in this construction were only the plural ones; distinction 
of number in the possessor was not indicated, and could be gathered only from 
the context. The evidence is drawn from Old Tamil, Kota, Gondi, Kolami, Kuwi, 
and Kurukh.’] 


Srigurave namah, 


1. It has long been noticed? that modern Tamil tampi ‘younger brother or 
male parallel cousin’ and tarkaz ‘younger sister or female parallel cousin’ are 
each the last survivor of an earlier set of four forms. The Old Tamil literature 
shows: empi ‘my younger brother’, numpi, wumpi ‘your younger brother’, tampi 
‘(his or her own) younger brother’; enkac ‘my younger sister’, nurikai, unikat 
‘your younger sister’, tarkai ‘(his or her own) younger sister’.* The old literature 


1The bibliography is as in Lg. 21.184 fn. 1, with additions as given further on in this 
note. 

The sigilla for the languages are as follows: Dr. = Dravidian, PDr. = Proto-Dravidian, 
Ta. = Tamil, Ma. = Malayalam (H. Gundert, A Malayalam and English dictionary, Manga- 
lore, 1872), Ka. = Old Kannada (F. Kittel, A Kannada-English dictionary, Mangalore, 1894), 
Kod. = Kodagu (Coorg), Tu. = Tulu, Te. = Telugu (P. Sankaranarayana, A Telugu-English 
dictionary, Madras, 1927), Kol. = Kolami (usually my field material; SR = P. Setumadhava 
Rao, A grammar of the Kolami language, Hyderabad, 1950; Kin. = dialect of Kinwat, 
Adilabad, Nk. = Naiki; Pa. = Parji; Oll. = Ollari; Go. = Gondi (without further sigillum, 
C. G. Chenevix Trench, Grammar of Gondi, Madras, 1919, 1921; M. = A. N. Mitchell, 
A grammar of Maria Gondi as spoken by the Bison Horn or Dandami Marias of Bastar State, 
Jagdalpur, 1942; L. = A. A. Lind, A manual of Madia, Kedgaon, 1913 [not available to me, 
but quoted sometimes from Burrow]; W. = H. D. Williamson, Gondi grammar and vocabu- 
lary, London, n.d. [1890]); Kur. = Kurukh (Oraon); Malt. = Malto; Br. = Brahui. Kota, 
Toda, Kui, and Kuwi are not abbreviated; Kuwi (F) = A. G. Fitzgerald, Kuvinga Bassa, 
The Khond language as spoken by the Parjas ... of the Madras Presidency, Calcutta, 1913; 
Kuwi (S) = F. V. P. Schulze, Vocabulary of Kuvi-Kond language, Madras, 1913. IA = 
Indo-Aryan. Turner = (Sir) Ralph Lilley Turner, A comparative and etymological dictionary 
of the Nepali language, London, 1931. 

I am indebted to Professor T. Burrow of Oxford University and Sri Sudhibhushan Bhatta- 
charya of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, for allowing me to use items collected by them 
during their field trips in Bastar and in the Adilabad district of Hyderabad; the languages 
quoted on their authority are the Kinwat dialect of Kolami, Naiki, Parji, and Ollari. My 
work has benefited much from discussion with Burrow. 

A summary account of the phonetic symbols used will be found in BSOAS 14.98 fn. 1. 

2 Especially Robert Caldwell, A comparative grammar of the Dravidian languages* 397-400 
(1913); Julien Vinson, Manuel de la langue tamoule 69-70 (Paris, 1903). Caldwell undoubt- 
edly had examined the material in his 2d edition of 1875 and perhaps even in the Ist edition 
of 1856; I have no easy access to either of these editions. Most recently P. Meile has dis- 
cussed some at least of these forms in a lecture which is reported in outline in BSL 46.1.xiii 
(1950). 

3 The Tamil lexicon glosses empi as en tampi, enkai as en tankai, etc. 
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contains a similar set for ‘father’: entat, nuntai/untai, tantai, and a partial set 
for ‘elder brother’: emmun, nummun, tammun; no forms from these two sets 
survive into the modern language. The meanings given are those of the Tamil 
lexicon, except that I have added ‘(his or her own)’ for the ¢-forms. The Lexicon 
records also for entai the meaning ‘our father’, and it is to be suspected that 
the meanings should be given more exactly as: ‘...of me or us (exclusive)’, ‘...of 
you (sg. or pl.)’, ‘(his, her, or their own)...’. Of the 2d personal forms those with 
n- are the older and are displaced historically by those without n-. 

2. Analysis of these two-membered forms (comparison with other construc- 
tions yields information on where to make the cut) gives the following mor- 
phemes (NV = nasal homorganic with following stop or nasal): eN- ‘my or our 
(exclusive)’, nuN-/uN- ‘of you (sg. or pl.)’, taN- ‘his, her, or their own’; -pt 
‘younger brother or male parallel cousin’, -kaz ‘younger sister or female parallel 
cousin’, -tai ‘father’, -mun ‘elder brother’. 

3. The two-membered forms when compared with similar forms in Tamil are 
clearly examples of attribute—-head constructions. The chief difference in the 
present instances is that -pi, -tai, and -mun occur only as bound forms in these 
constructions. kai ‘younger sister’ is recorded by the Tamil lexicon as a free 
form occurring in Pinkalanikantu, a dictionary, as is also katyai with the same 
meaning; Caldwell (400) says that in Tamil poetry katyai is used in the sense 
‘younger sister’, but he gives no references. -mun ‘elder brother’ is homophonous 
with mun ‘in front, previous, prior; that which is first or chief’ and is in all 
probability derived from it (‘he who is prior to me’ etc.). -pi and -faz cannot be 
further analyzed,‘ and must be taken as bound forms occurring in no other 
constructions than those with the preceding pronominal forms. 

4. The prior members in the constructions, viz. eN-, nuN-/uN-, taN-, which 
have pronominal possessive meaning, are to be identified with the oblique stems 
of plural personal pronouns: Ipl. exclusive em-, 2pl. num-/um-, reflexive pl. 
tam-, which are also used as independent words with possessive meaning; they 
are not to be identified with the singular personal pronoun forms: Isg. en-, 
2sg. nin-/nun-/un-, reflexive sg. tan-. There are two reasons: (1) the older 2d 
personal form (nuN-) has the vowel wu of the 2pl. rather than 7 of the older 2sg.; 
(2) the external sandhi rule is that m alternates with the nasal homorganic with 
a following stop, while » remains unchanged. Further confirmation is provided 
by the following literary material quoted by the Tamil lexicon: num aiyan ‘your 
elder brother’, tam aiyan ‘[his] elder brother’, tam appan ‘[his] father’, tam akkai 
‘lhis] elder sister’; in these constructions num and tam show the basic m-alter- 
nants of the plural pronouns before vowels. One would expect doubling of the 
m in all these instances.' I have found no explanation of the failure to follow - 


4 Caldwell (399) suggested that -pi was derived from pin ‘back, rear part, that which is 
subsequent in time’, i.e. ‘he who is subsequent to me’, etc. He saw the difficulty, viz. the 
lack of final -n in the kinship words. The presence of pin ‘younger brother’ in the old glos- 
sary Tivikaram (Céntan-tivikaram) is probably nothing but an attempt at an etymology. 

5 ‘Final short 1, n,/, 2, y (and m) of original monosyllabic words with short vowels become 
lengthened when immediately followed by vowels in sandhi contexts.’ So L. V. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Quarterly journal of the Mythic Society 26.173 (1936). He notes that em-, num-, tam- 
have such doubling. 
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the rule. However, emm anai ‘our mother’ and tamm anai ‘[his] mother’ follow 
the rule, though it is notable that anaz seems to occur only in these two construc- 
tions instead of annai ‘mother’ (see Etymologies A, no. 2). 

5. Old Tamil, then, has some kinship terms which only occur bound with 
pronominal possessives. We shall use for this feature a term that has been used 
in describing other languages, viz. INALIENABLE POSSESSION. The pronominal 
possessives in Old Tamil are always plural in form, there being no indication of 
a difference of number in the possessor (see §1 for the slight uncertainty on this 
point). Modern Tamil has lost this construction and uses the reflexive form 
throughout all persons, preceded by either singular or plural possessive forms 
as the context may demand; e.g. en tampi ‘my younger brother’, un tampi ‘your 
younger brother’, enka] tampi ‘our younger brother’.® 

6. The forms possessed by the Ist person exclusive plural em-, empi, enkai, 
entai, emmun, are presumably those that would be statistically most common in 
actual kinship usage (as opposed to the Ist person inclusive plural), i.e. they 
would be used by a person identifying his kin to someone outside his family or 
to someone within the family but in a different. kin relationship to the person 
referred to from that of the speaker. We should expect also to find the same 
morphemes possessed by the Ist person inclusive plural nam-, the forms being 
nampi, narkai, nantai, nammun. Of these, the last is not recorded. Caldwell and 
Vinson mention naniai as occurring in the poets with the meaning ‘our father’ 
(not distinguished from entaz in their report); the Tamil lexicon does not list the 
word. nampi has the following meanings: ‘the elite among men, a perfect soul, 
the Supreme Being, the title of officiating temple-priests, a term of endearment’, 
and nankai the following: ‘lady, woman of quality or distinction, son’s wife, 
elder brother’s wife’. If these are the relationship terms that we (as well as 
Caldwell and Vinson) have assumed, real kinship statuses have been displaced 
by supposititious ones which would be the same for the speaker and the one 
spoken to; consequently, the inclusive Ist plural pronoun would be in order. 

7. Almost all the Tamil kinship forms that are relevant to the problem of 
possessed forms have been given. 

There remain three sets of doublets: annai ‘mother, elder sister’, tannai 
‘mother, elder sister, elder brother’; ammai, tammaz (so Vinson, 69) ‘mother’; 
attat ‘father’s sister, mother-in-law, lady’, tatiai ‘elder sister’. It was already 
suggested by Caldwell that the ¢-forms show féa-, an allomorph of the plural 
reflexive pronoun tam-. It is not at all clear why he postulated éa- rather than ¢-. 
The sandhi rules in Tamil for final vowels (other than -u), when a vowel begins 
the next morpheme, in general require a glide consonant between the vowels, 
and not elision or contraction. However, there are instances, both in Old Tamil 
and in the modern colloquial, of elision of the first of the two vowels.’ 

To anticipate the comparative evidence, the Central Indian languages Kui 
(§11) and especially Gondi (§13) have ¢-forms which present the same problem. 
Kota of the Nilgiri Hills (adjacent to the Tamil area) has clear instances of ta 
* Note that tan, singular reflexive, occurs in similar constructions (Vinson, 83): en tan 


karpu ‘my chastity’, anwman tan utal ‘Hanuman’s body’. 
7L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, QJMS 26.94 f. 
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preceding consonants in parallel constructions, but in these there has been 
simplification of clusters made up of nasal and homorganic stop, by loss of the 
nasal (§12). If éa- is postulated for the Tamil forms, the allomorph has a some- 
what more usual form for the first member of a compound than if ¢- is postu- 
lated. However, ¢- could be taken to be analogical to the other forms with ¢- 
(e.g. tampt). 

It should be said that tannat, tammai, tattai are more likely than tam appan, 
tamm anat, etc. to be contemporary in formation with tampat, tankai, etc., since 
they are less regular than tam appan, etc. The latter look as if they might be 
analogical formations (from *tappan, tannat, etc.) on the basis of constructions 
in which tam preceded a noun that was not a kinship term. 

8. Another set of Tamil words requires discussion: dy, yay, fdy, tay ‘mother’. 
So the Lexicon gives the meaning of all four forms. dy and téy must be related 
in the same way as the pairs of forms discussed in §7. Jules Bloch® specifies that 
yay means ‘my mother’ and #idy ‘your mother’ (for the latter Meile, in the place 
referred to in n. 2, gives a reference to the old text Kalittokai 107, 26). This 
being so, it is tempting to find in yay some representation of em-, perhaps merely 
e-, and in dy some representation of nwm-. Without parallels, however, one can 
go no further, and it is to be noted that y- appears again in Gondi ydydl ‘mother’; 
Burrow (BSOAS 11.599) has connected the alternation of yd- and d- with that 
seen in Ta. ydtu, dtu ‘goat’, ydru, dru ‘river’, etc. The form with #- is highly 
peculiar; Bloch states ‘’- de *ni’, i.e. he takes #- to be somehow derived from 
ni ‘you (sg.)’. 

9. Tamil has also in old texts tallai ‘mother’, which seems to be Proto-Dra- 
vidian because of its wide range of occurrence (Ta.-Ma., Te., Pa., Kui-Kuwi; 
see Etymologies A, no. 9). The initial ¢- hardly yields to analysis, but is to be 
noted. It may be suggested that this noun belongs to the sets which are under 
discussion; there is, however, no evidence at all that there is anything more 
than accident involved in the similarity of initials. 

10. Tamil takappan ‘father’ has been discussed by Caldwell and Vinson as 
containing tam. This analysis can be achieved only by positing a highly unusual 
shift m > k. Rather, the first member of the construction is tak(u), the adjectivally 
used stem (Vinson’s ‘participe abrégé’, 126 f.) of the verb taku ‘be fit, appropriate, 
suitable, worthy, adequate, be excellent’, i.e. ‘excellent father’. The construction 
is entirely parallel to that of atu-kaliru ‘a killing elephant’,® even to the detail 
that taku (takuv-, takk-/takunt-) and atu (atuv-, att-) ‘smite, kill, destroy, con- 
quer’ belong to the same verb class (taku has an alternative membership in 
another class as well); for these two verbs, see Etymologies A, nos. 11 and 12. 

11. The forms that the other Dravidian languages have cognate with Tamil . 
tampi, tankai, tay, and tantai are given in the Etymologies A, nos. 5-8. They 
need not be examined in detail. It must be noted that the reflexively possessed 
forms are the only ones that occur in the other languages, as is true in modern 
8 Structure grammaticale des langues dravidiennes 24 (Paris, 1946). 


® Quoted from Purananiru 69 by P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, Tolkappiyam-Collatikéram 
(Annamalai University Tamil series, No. 9; 1945) in his commentary on sitra 415. 
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Tamil for tampi, tarkat, and tay. Tamil is the only one of the languages that 
provides us with a history of the forms, and in Tamil it is evident that the ex- 
tension of the use of the t-forms has taken place within the history of the language 
itself. This would seem to be an excellent instance of what Sapir called ‘drift’. 
The languages involved are in general the southern ones (including Tulu and 
Telugu, but not including the Nilgiri languages Toda and Kota), plus a scatter- 
ing of the central ones, but not Kurukh-Malto (or Brahui, for which evidence 
is missing from all these etymologies). That the phenomenon cannot be due to 
borrowing over the whole of the large, almost unbroken southern and central 
area seems to be guaranteed by such facts as Kui’s tang ‘younger sister’ con- 
trasting with the quite different words used by Telugu, Parji, and Gondi (the 
words are clearly related: Te. cellz, celliya, celliyalu, celle, cellelu ‘younger sister’; 
Parji calal ‘sister’; Go. sélar, sélar, [W] seldr ‘younger sister’, [M] helar ‘sister’) 
and Kui’s tambesa ‘younger brother’ with a different suffixal formation from that 
of Telugu tammiidu and Gondi témmir. The words for ‘mother’ (Ta. tallai) may 
be an example of the same ‘drift’, or may have acquired a fixed form with ¢ in 
Proto-Dravidian (if indeed the #- is of the same reflexive origin); Old Tamil here 
fails to give any relevant evidence. 

The Kui forms tangi and tambesa have beside them angi and ambesa. Winfield 
fails to describe any difference in usage, and the forms without ¢- remain a 
problem. 

12. In the grammatical sketch in Kota texts (1.24, §38), it was stated that the 
singular personal and reflexive pronouns have allomorphs e, ni/di, ta which occur 
as attributes before nouns that begin with a consonant and denote relatives of 
the person denoted by the attribute. The two forms of the 2d personal pronoun 
were stated to occur in the following distribution: nz if the relationship term 
begins with a nasal, di if it begins with a stop. Actually, ni occurs before ma-mn 
‘father-in-law, maternal uncle, father’s sister’s husband’, ma-ym ‘mother-in-law, 
paternal aunt, mother’s brother’s wife’, meyn ‘son’, mo-! ‘daughter’, na‘tu-ny 
‘woman’s female cross-cousin or sister-in-law’, and also before jadukn ‘wife’s 
sister’s husband (if the men are of different clans)’; di occurs before ped ‘wife’, 
kara’! ‘younger brother or male parallel cousin’, kara‘c ‘younger sister or female 
parallel cousin’, doda‘c av ‘mother’s elder sister’, pe'r i-n ‘grandfather’, pe-r av 
‘grandmother’, with k, p > g, b. The informant gave e mo:! with the meanings 
‘my daughter, daughter of us (exclusive)’; occurrences in texts guarantee ta mo:l 
‘his, her, their daughter’, ta bed ‘his, their wife’, ta gara‘c ‘his, their younger 
sister’. In these examples, that is, and undoubtedly in all the rest as well, the 
pronominal forms do not show the number of the possessor or possessors. 

The allomorphs e, ni, ta before the words beginning with m- are to be taken 
as allomorphs of the plural pronominal forms 1st exclusive em-, 2d nim-, reflexive 
tam- (rather than of the singular forms en-, nin-, tan-), since quite regularly 
there is morphophonemic replacement of a cluster of identical consonants by a 
single consonant (Kota texts 1.17, §10.1a). We should then take all the instances 
of the allomorphs e, ni/di, ta in the same way. They are allomorphs of em-, 
nim-, tam-. The morphophonemic alternations involved occur elsewhere in the 
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language: mp > b, (mt, md >) nd > d, (mk >) ng > g (it is to be noted that 
there are no examples of np > 6b, etc.). For other examples, see Etymologies B.!° 
The use of these allomorphs before na‘tu-ny and jadukn is unexplained in 
phonological terms; analogy is probably to be invoked. 

In Kota, therefore, the only pronominal possessive forms that occur before 
certain of the kinship terms are the plural ones; the number of the possessor or 
possessors is not indicated. 

None of the forms with initial ¢- discussed in the treatment of Tamil occurs 
in Kota, nor has Kota any kinship terms that are inalienably possessed. 

13. Gondi has not only tdéngé ‘younger sister’ and témmir ‘younger brother’, 
but also édénnal ‘elder brother’ (Etymologies A, no. 3) and tdkké ‘elder sister’ 
(but Lind’s Madia has akké; Etymologies A, no. 1). It seems most probable 
that these latter two words have ¢- by analogy with the forms for the younger 
siblings. 

Trench records that the Gondi words dpérdl ‘father’ and dwwdl ‘mother’ 
(Etymologies A, no. 4) when possessed show forms maipé ‘my father’, miapé 
‘thy father’, maiwdl ‘my mother’, miwdl ‘thy mother’. Exact analysis is not 
possible because of bad phonetic recording, but the possessives are allomorphs 
of the plurals m4- ‘of us’ and mi- ‘of you (plural)’. 

14. Kolami has at least four kinship terms which always occur syntactically 
possessed: ba-n ‘father’, ay (? a-y) ‘mother’, baz ‘sister’, tak ‘father’. The last 
occurs in such constructions as anne (? ane) ta°k ‘my father’, amne ta’k ‘his 
father’, avre ta°k ‘their father’, ma:sale tak ‘wife’s father’, avre tak ammaner 
‘their parents’ (Naiki has tak ‘father’ and amma tak ‘parents’). The other three, 
as well as some other kinship terms (which also occur freely without a possessor), 
have only plural pronouns as pronominal possessive attributes; the number of 
the possessor is not indicated. Examples: am ba‘n ‘my father, our (exclusive) 
father’, im ba-n ‘your (sg. or pl.) father’, tam ban ‘his own father, her own 
father, their own father’, avr ban ‘his father, her father, their father’ (avr ‘they’), 
avr ay ‘his mother, her mother, their mother’, am bai ‘my sister, our (exclusive) 
sister’, avr vanna ini avr da-dak ‘her elder brother’s wife and her elder brother’. 

15. In Kuwi as described by Fitzgerald, abba ‘father’ and tya ‘mother’ have 
possessed forms méba ‘my father’, miba ‘your father’, maiya ‘my mother’, miya 
‘your mother’. The pronominal prior elements are allomorphs of the plural pro- 
nouns. 

Schulze records much the same forms for these nouns and similar forms for 
‘grandfather’ and ‘wife’: maé akku ‘my grandfather’, miat ‘your wife’ (but ndat 
‘my wife’ with a singular pronominal form), mdija mdaba (j = y) ‘my mother 
and my father’, miba mija (j = y) ‘your father and your mother’. It is to be . 
noted that he gives na tanzi (z = 7) ‘my father’ and né talli ‘my mother’, as 
well as other kinship terms, with singular pronominal forms. He also translates 


10 This type of simplification of homorganic nasal and stop by loss of the nasal is chrono- 
logically prior to the simplification by loss of the stop that was stated in Kota texts 1.18, 
§11.9. 

The alternation of ni and di is to be classed as partial assimilation of nasal (n-) to the 
stgp-type of production that begins the following words (0, d, g). 
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maba and mdija as ‘our father’ and ‘our mother’; the number of the possessor 
is not indicated. 

16. In Kurukh a number of kinship terms are always possessed: -bas ‘father’, 
-y6 ‘mother’, -das ‘son’, -dd ‘daughter’, -ris/-dis ‘younger brother’, -ri/-di ‘younger 
sister’; e.g. iygy6d ‘my mother’, naygdi ‘our (inclusive) younger sister’. Since ba 
‘father’ and y6d ‘mother’ occur as single words as vocatives, it is fairly certain 
that all these combinations should be taken as two words each, the kinship 
term being syntactically inalienably possessed, i.e. ing yd, nang di, etc. 

One of these terms, -bas ‘father’, is only preceded by the plural pronouns and 
the number of the possessor is not indicated: embas ‘my father, our (exclusive) 
father’, nimbas ‘your (sg. or pl.) father’, tambas ‘his, her, their own father’." 

17. In an attempt to find PDr. features in the material just presented, two 
questions must be considered separately. (1) Is there evidence for inalienable 
possession of kinship terms as a PDr. feature? (2) Is there evidence that in 
PDr. kinship terms were preceded by pronominal possessive forms that were 
only plural, the number of the possessor not being indicated? 

18. There are two good lines of evidence that inalienable possession of kinship 
terms was a PDr. trait. One has been set forth already in §11, viz. that the 
t-forms with which we started our examination, both those of Tamil and those 
of the other languages, are explicable historically only as relic forms of an older 
system of inalienably possessed kinship terms such as Old Tamil alone preserves. 

The second argument is that Old Tamil, Kolami, and Kurukh all show this 
feature for some terms. They are independent languages, and so far as the evi- 
dence goes they have not been in close enough contact to force us to posit 
borrowing. Kolami and Kurukh are at present not in contact at all, nor have 
they enough peculiar resemblances to make it seem probable that they have 
been in recent contact. Moreover, the details of their systems of kinship terms 
are strikingly different. A priori, there is nothing against either or both of these 
languages having been southern languages originally, and even having been 
either Old Tamil dialects or influenced by Old Tamil dialects. But in fact, they 
are not closely allied with the southern languages. Kurukh, Malto, and Brahui 
go together in some details as a northern group. Kolami, Naiki, Parji, and 
Ollari form a separate central group, different from Telugu, Kui-Kuwi, and 
Gondi (as will be clear when Burrow has published his Parji material and I my 
Kolami). Since, therefore, the particular feature now being discussed occurs in 
three independent languages, we may posit it as a feature of Proto-Dravidian. 

Whether inalienable possession of kinship terms was a morphological or a 
syntactic feature is not so certain, and perhaps depends on each of the languages 
concerned being described according to the same general system. My description 
of Kolami treats it as a syntactic feature, for sufficient reason within the total 
system of Kolami.”? At least one obvious feature of Kurukh, the presence of 


11 There is no question here of assimilation of yg to m before b; contrast eyg bayndlas 
‘my husband’s elder brother’. 

12 The phonemic system of Kolami is simplest if word divisions are so placed that long 
vowels occur only in the first or in the only syllable of a word. Consequently, avreta-kammaner 
‘their parents’ has a word division putting a- in the first or only syllable of a word. Com- 
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two unpossessed vocative forms, looks in the same direction. The ¢-forms of 
modern Tamil and the other languages are unanalyzable, and the dictionaries 
that handle the Old Tamil forms treat the feature of inalienable possession as a 
morphological feature, though I arrive at this statement by putting into explicit 
terms what seems to be implicit in the practice of writing empi, tantai, etc. as 
undivided words. A more explicit analysis of Old Tamil, however, would arrive 
at the same analysis that I reach for Kolami. If so, then the feature of inalienable 
possession of kinship terms in the three languages, and so presumably in ae 
Dravidian, is a syntactic feature. 

Is it possible to arrive at a list of PDr. inalienably possessed kinship mor- 
phemes? Those that are widespread in the various languages are presumably 
Proto-Dravidian. This includes certainly the morphemes for ‘father’ (Ta. tantaz), 
‘mother’ (Ta. dy, tay), and ‘younger sister’ (Ta. tarkat). Because of the pos- 
sibility that two different constructions are involved in the ‘younger brother’ 
words (Etymologies A, no. 8), we cannot be quite so certain about this one; yet 
Ta.-Ma. (tampi) and Kui (tambesa) seem to have the same morpheme, and Ka.., 
Kod., Tu., Te., Kol., and Go. clearly have one morpheme in common, and I 
may be too scrupulous in finding a difficulty here. The morphemes for ‘father’ 
seen in Kol. ba’n, Kur. bas, and Kuwi maba, miba hardly point to a PDr. mor- 
pheme, particularly since Indo-Aryan has bd-forms; but what the history of 
these central Dravidian and IA forms is, is still uncertain. 

19. The same two lines of argument that were used in answering the first 
question in the affirmative will give an affirmative answer also to the second 
question, whether in PDr. kinship terms were preceded by pronominal possessive 
forms that were only plural. The ¢-forms with which we started are explicable 
only as relic forms of such a system. Moreover, Old Tamil, Kota, Kolami, 
Gondi, and Kuwi (especially as described by Schulze) have such a system for 
certain kinship morphemes; Kurukh, which has a peculiarly extensive system of 
inalienable possession, has only one morpheme (bas ‘father’) which requires a 
plural pronominal possessive. 

Even though the system should be postulated for Proto-Dravidian on these 
two grounds, it is noteworthy that the living systems have few morphemes in 
common. Old Tamil, Kota, and Gondi, in fact, have no morphemes in their 
systems in common with one another or with the other three languages. Kolami 
and Kuwi seem to have a ‘mother’ morpheme in common (Kol. am ay ‘my, our 
mother’, Kuwi [S] maija, maja ‘my, our mother’, mija ‘your mother’); already 
in Old Tamil dy, tay, etc. are not recognizable as parts of the system seen in 
empi, numpi, tampi. Kolami, Kuwi, and Kurukh have a ‘father’ morpheme in 
common (Kol. ba:n, Kuwi mdaba, miba, Kur. bas); Tamil, Kota, and Gondi do 
not have this morpheme at all. It can be noted, however, that of the six lan- 
guages all but Kota agree in having some morpheme for ‘father’ preceded by 
plural pronominal possessives (Old Tamil -taz, Gondi dpé or something like that, 
the other three -bé). 
parison of this utterance with other utterances yields ta-k as the word meaning ‘father’, 


and any possessive pronominal form preceding it is a separate word. The resulting syntactic 
~. statements are also simpler than if there were no word division at this point. 
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20. The question of the meaning involved in the use of plural pronominal 
possessives must be discussed. I have been saying in previous paragraphs that 
the number of the possessor or possessors is not indicated. This is however to 
talk in terms of English translation. What is in fact given by the pronominal 
forms is a plural reference, and an attempt must be made to pin this reference 
down. 

My first analysis of the Kolami data seemed to indicate that the possessed 
kinship terms all denoted kin older than, and consequently of superior status to, 
the eGo of the reference. The plural pronoun might in that case have been an 
honorific plural with reference to the possessed kin. However, it turned out on 
more searching analysis that baz ‘sister’ does not always have reference to a 
person of superior status and yet is preceded by the plural pronouns. Moreover, 
the Tamil forms quite certainly denote in two cases (-pi ‘younger brother’ and 
-kat ‘younger sister’) persons of inferior status. 

The correct explanation is much simpler. The plural reference of the pronouns 
is not to either the possessed or the possessor individual, but to the whole family 
to which the kin denoted by the noun is related. Thus, Ta. empi is ‘younger 
brother belonging to us, i.e. our (exclusive, i.e. not your) family’, Kol. am ba-n 
is ‘father belonging to us, i.e. our (exclusive, i.e. not your) family’, Kur. nimbas 
is ‘father belonging to you plural, i.e. your family’. The explanation is ethno- 
logically convincing among communities in which the family, especially in the 
form of the extended family, is strongly structured. It points up especially the 
opposition between ‘we exclusive’ and ‘you plural’. If the use of the reflexive 
plural is not so well motivated by the ethnological explanation, we can revert to 
linguistic analogy in the form of the oppositions em- : tam- and nim- : tam-. 

21. Kota has a noteworthy construction with kinship terms that seems to be 
unparalleled elsewhere in the Dravidian family. 

The demonstrative pronouns have each three forms denoting persons: avn, ivn 
‘that, this man’, av, iv] ‘that, this woman’, avr, ivr ‘those, these persons’ (Kota 
texts 1.24, §39). When, however, a demonstrative pronoun preceding a kinship 
term is a possessive attribute (‘his father’, ‘her son’, etc.), the only forms found 
are the masculine and feminine singular, and the demonstrative has the gender 
of the kinship term, i.e. the number and sex of the possessor or possessors are 
neutralized and are determinable only from the context. Examples: avn ayn 
‘his, her, their father’, av] av ‘his, her, their mother’, av] mo: ‘his, her, their 
daughter’, avn kara‘! ‘his, her, their younger brother’, avn angu’] ‘his, her, their 
elder brothers’. With some kinship terms (e.g. those denoting spouses and those 
used only of relatives or affines of a man or of relatives or affines of a woman) 
there can be no ambiguity about the sex of the possessor, even out of context. 
Examples: av] ped ‘his wife’, avl pedgu'l ‘their wives’, avn a‘l ‘her husband’, 
avn antamn ‘her, their brother-in-law (husband’s brother or sister’s husband)’, 
avn ayl ‘his, their brother-in-law (sister’s husband or wife’s brother)’. 

22. Differential treatment of kinship terms which sets them off as a subclass 
of a larger class (usually the noun class) has been recorded for numerous lan- 
guages. It is often of the first kind that we have identified for Proto-Dravidian, 
i.e. the subclass is made up of bound forms ‘inalienably possessed’. Many Ameri- 
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can Indian languages have this feature, usually with names of body parts added 
to the kinship terms to form a unified subclass; examples are the Algonquian 
family, Chiricahua Apache and Chipewyan (perhaps all the Athapaskan lan- 
guages), Eskimo, and Tunica." In Hopi and Aztec, both of the Uto-Aztecan 
family,‘ the inalienably possessed subclass consists of kinship terms alone; in 
Tiibatulabal, of the same family,’ it consists of kinship terms, a few names of 
body parts, and a few other nouns. In Chitimacha!* the special class consists of 
nouns referring to ‘relationship’ and to ‘located parts’; the construction is a 
syntactic one. On the other hand, the differential treatment may consist of a 
special set of possessive affixes, different from those used by other noun classes. 
Thus, in Yuma” kinship terms and names of body parts have a different set of 
possessive prefixes from those used by other nouns; in Takelma”® many kinship 
terms have a different set of possessive affixes from those of other noun classes. 
This small sample suggests that it might be profitable to map this trait for all 
American Indian languages for which we have data, to determine whether this 
is a trait to be added to those pointed out by Boas'® as diffused from language 
to language over a contiguous area, which need not be a small one. 

The search for similar or other differential treatment of kinship terms in the 
Old World, in order to determine whether Proto-Dravidian is isolated in this 
respect or not, produces some interesting examples. In India, the Munda lan- 
guages are badly described, and so far there is no clear report of anything like 
inalienable possession or of any other special treatment.?° Burushaski in the far 
northwestern tip of the old Indian Empire provides a beautifully clear instance 
of special treatment of kinship terms, names of body parts, and certain other 
nouns, which form a subclass because of their inalienable possession, with pos- 
sessive prefixes which are not otherwise used with nouns.”! It is reported that 
some Indo-Aryan dialects of the northwest of the Indian peninsula (e.g. Pashai) 
have a similar feature.” Certainly the Indo-Aryan languages in general and the 


13‘The references for most of the American Indian languages mentioned are to Linguistic 
structures of native America (Viking Fund publications in anthropology 6; New York, 1946). 
Algonquian: Leonard Bloomfield, LSNA 96, §32; Chiricahuan Apache: Harry Hoijer, 
LSNA 75; Chipewyan: Li Fang-kuei, LSNA 401, §12c; Eskimo: Morris Swadesh, LSNA 35; 
Tunica: Mary R. Haas, LSNA 358, §5:73; Tunica 64, §4.83 (New York, 1940). 

14 Benjamin Lee Whorf, LSNA 171, §7.5; 381, §3:2. 

18 C, F. Voegelin, Tuibatulabal grammar 140 ff. (UCPAAE 34.2; Berkeley, 1935). 

16 Morris Swadesh, LSNA 326, §3:42. 

17 A.M. Halpern, LSNA 264, §23; IJ AL 12.209, §27 (1946). 

18 Edward Sapir, The Takelma language of southwestern Oregon 231-4 (Handbook of Ameri- 
can Indian languages, Part 2; Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 40; Washington, 
1912). 

19 Franz Boas, Handbook of American Indian languages, Part 1, 45 ff. (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 40; Washington, 1911); Zg. 5.1-7 (1929). 

20 P. O. Bodding, A Santali grammar for beginners 30-2 (Benagaria, India, 1929), records 
a set of pronominal possessive suffixes which do not distinguish the number of the possessor; 
they certainly occur with kinship terms and it is possible that they occur only with kinship 
terms, but Bodding is not explicit. 

212). L. R. Lorimer, The Burushaski language 1.127-39, esp. §§128, 129 (Oslo, 1935). 

22 Georg Morgenstierne, preface to Lorimer’s work referred to in fn. 21, p. x. It does 

~ not seem that Morgenstierne has reported this elsewhere in more detail. 
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Iranian languages have no such feature, and these Indo-Aryan dialects are near 
enough geographically to Burushaski to allow us to posit borrowing from 
Burushaski at a period of contact. The great Sino-Tibetan family seems not to 
give these nouns a differential treatment, nor so far as I can find do the languages 
of Farther India. Of the Malayo-Polynesian family, the Melanesian and Micro- 
nesian sections” differentiate between a noun class consisting of kinship terms, 
names of body parts, and some names of parts of whole objects, and a second 
class consisting of all other nouns; the differentiation rests on different methods 
of expressing possession. In a few of the languages (e.g. Fiji and Saa) the nouns 
we are interested in are recorded as technically inalienably possessed, in that 
they do not occur without affixed pronominal possessives; this may be true of 
others of the languages also, but the evidence is not good enough to go very far 
with this feature. In some of the Australian languages, especially some of those 
in the Northern Kimberley district (on the far northwest coast) ,*4 nouns denoting 
parts of the body and some relationship terms have pronominal possessive pre- 
fixes, while other nouns take independent possessives; there are very unclear 
hints at inalienable possession in the published accounts. The differentiation in 
these languages reminds one of the Melanesian-Micronesian type of differentia- 
tion. Nothing of this sort, so far as my search goes, is found in the ‘Papuan’ 
languages. 

We find, then, that two areas in India have inalienable possession. The area 
of Burushaski and northwestern Indo-Aryan is probably to be counted as his- 
torically one, with diffusion of this feature, probably from Burushaski to Indo- 
Aryan; the subclass of nouns here includes kinship terms and names of body 
parts. The Proto-Dravidian trait concerns only kinship terms. The Dravidian 
area is now widely separated from the area of Burushaski and northwestern 
Indo-Aryan (except for Brahui, which in any case does not have the Proto- 
Dravidian trait). Are we to posit two separate developments? Or is it preferable 
to think of diffusion in one direction or the other, at some early period when 
Proto-Dravidian speakers occupied territory much further north and were 
possibly in contact with Proto-Burushaski speakers? We are here in the realm 
of hypothesis, even of ‘sheer’ hypothesis, and I will not say more. It would be 
even more riskily hypothetical to think of an opportunity for diffusion that 


23 L. Lévy-Bruhl, La possession dans les langues mélanésiennes, MSL 19.96-104 (1914). 
Before I found this reference, my colleague C. Douglas Chrétien had called my attention 
to this Melanesian trait. The chief primary sources and discussions are to be found passim 
in: R. H. Codrington, The Melanesian languages, esp. 128 ff. (Oxford, 1885); Sidney H. 
Ray, Reports of the Cambridge anthropological expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. 3: Linguistics, 
esp. 437 (Cambridge, 1907); id., A comparative study of the Melanesian island languages, esp. 
69 (Cambridge, 1926). For Micronesian I am indebted to my colleague Denzel R. Carr for 
an oral communication and the use of unpublished U. 8. Navy textbooks. 

24 See e.g. A. Capell in Studies in Australian linguistics 59 (The Oceania Monographs, 
No. 3; Sydney, 1938), and A. Capell and A. P. Elkin, ibid. 99. I am indebted for this refer- 
ence to Chrétien. The literature on the Australian languages is hard to control, and I must 
rely on Capell’s seemingly exact statement (loc.cit.), the implication of which is that it is 
only these North Kimberley languages that have this feature. Certainly, Aranda as de- 
scribed by T. G. H. Strehlow (Aranda phonetics and grammar; The Oceania Monographs, 
No. 7; Sydney, n.d.; reprinted from Oceania 12-4, 1942-4) does not have it. 
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would embrace the Indian areas, Melanesia—Micronesia, and northern Australia. 
Certainly, independent invention cannot be ruled out for this linguistic trait. 
But, once this is posited, we are left with the insoluble question of how often it 
was invented. Perhaps more and better information from India and other parts 
of Asia will help towards at least a partial solution. 





EryMo.ociges A 


1. Ta. akka, akkai, akkan, akka], akkacci, akkaicci elder sister; Ma. akka 7d. 
(rare); Kota akn elder sister or female parallel cousin; Toda ok, okok id.; Ka. 
akka elder sister; Kod. akké elder sister or female parallel cousin; Tu. akka, akka 
elder sister; Te. akka id.; Kol. (SR) akkabai zd.; Go. takka, (L) akka 2d. 

2. Ta. afifiai mother; annai mother, elder sister; emm-anai our mother ; tamm-anai 
mother; tannai mother, elder sister; Pa. afiiia father’s sister. 

3. Ta. annan, annacci elder brother; Ma. annan id.; Kota an elder brother or 
male parallel cousin; Toda on, onon id.; Ka. anna elder brother; Kod. anné elder 
brother or male parallel cousin; tammané younger brother; Tu. anne elder brother, 
maternal uncle, an elderly man; Te. anna elder brother; Kol. (Haig®®) annak id.; 
Go. tannal id.; tanhardal zd., respectful. 

4. Ta. avvai mother, old woman, woman ascetic; Kota av mother, mother’s sister 
or female parallel cousin; Toda af, afuf 7d.; Ka. avve, avva mother, grandmother, 
any elderly woman; Kod. avvé mother, mother’s sister or female parallel cousin; 
Te. avva mother, grandmother, an old woman; Go. éwwal, Swhari mother, dam of 
man or beast; maiw&l my mother; miwal thy mother. 

5 (a). Ta. ay, ayi, yay, iay mother; aycci id., grandmother; aya] id., old woman; 
Ka. dyi mother; Kol. ay (? acy) id.; Oll. aya id.; ayal woman, wife; Go. yayal, 
(M) yayo mother; Kui aia, aiali id., woman; Kuwi (F) iya mother, maiya my 
mother, miya your mother, aiya woman; (S) ija (j = y) mother, woman, miaija 
my, our mother, mija your mother; Kur. ayapg mother (without explicit reference 
to.the children); ayd mother (ingyd, ningyd, tangyd my, thy, [his, her, their] 
mother; yS vocative); Malt. ayya my mother. Cf. Assamese ai mother, Bengali ai 
mother’s mother or aunt, Oriya ai mother’s mother, Sindhi ai mother, aunt, Gujarati 
ai mother, grandmother, Marathi ai mother; see Turner s.v. aimai. 

5 (b). Ta. tay, taéyar mother; tiymai motherhood, motherliness; Ma. tayi mother; 
Toda toy mother (in poetry); Ka. tay, taéyi, taye mother; Kod. ta:yi grandmother ; 
Tu. tayi mother; Te. tayi zd. 

6. Ta. tankai, tankaicci, tankacci younger sister or female parallel cousin; 
enkai, enkaicci my younger sister; nunkai, unkai your younger sister; tanka] 
younger sister; kai, kaiyai zd. (lexical); Ma. tanga, tangacci younger sister; Ka. 
tangi id.; Kod. tange younger sister or female parallel cousin; Tu. tangi, tahgadi 
male’s younger sister; Kui angi, tangi younger sister; Kuwi (F) tangi sister. 

7. Ta. tantai father; entai, nantai (Caldwell) my father, our father, my elder 
brother; nuntai, untai your father; Ma. tanta father, also of animals; Ka. tande 

father; Te. tandri id.; Pa. tend id.; Kui tanji zd.; Kuwi (S) tanzi (2 = j) id 






































25 Wolseley Haig, A comparative vocabulary of the Gindi and Kélaimi languages, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 66.1.185-91 (1897). 
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Ta. Ma. Ka. agree on the PDr. dental combination *n-t- required by our hypoth- 
esis of a morpheme (-)tai. Te. and Kui-Kuwi can only be unified on the basis 
of PDr. *nr, i.e. the corresponding alveolar cluster. Pa. nd could apparently 
correspond to either. Is this a case of two PDr. dialectic forms? 

8. Ta. tampi younger brother or male parallel cousin; empi my younger brother; 
numpi, umpi your younger brother; Ma. tampi, tampan younger brother; Ka. 
tamma id.; Kod. tammané (voc. tammayya‘") zd.; Tu. tammaiya an affectionate 
form of addressing a younger brother; Te. tammitidu younger brother; Kol. (SR) 
iltama younger sister’s husband; Go. témmir younger brother; Kui ambesa, 
tambesa id. Probably the forms with tamp-/tamb- and those with tamm- do not 
belong together closely, if at all. 

9. Ta. tallai mother; Ma. talla zd.; Te. talli, tali zd.; Pa. tal zd.; tal vanda 
thumb; Kui tadi mother, woman, female; tali female bird or animal, hen; Kuwi (S) 
talli mother; talli vansu thumb; (F) tali vwanji thumb. 

10. Kol. ba-n (so-and-so’s) father (voc. ba:); doo ba*k grandfather; Kur. bas 
(so-and-so’s) father (voc. ba). Cf. Marathi ba father! and the equivalent in a few 
other IA languages. Cf. Te. abba father; Kui aba father, grandfather, ancestor, 
an elder, a superior; Kuwi (F) abba father, maba my father, miba your father; 
(S) aba father, miba my, our father, miba your father; Kur. abba father; Malt. 
abba id.; Br. aba, abba father, grandfather, respectful term of address (cf. Balochi 
abba, Sindhi abd); all these are somehow connected with IA material. 

11. Ta. atu (atuv-, att-) smite, kill, destroy, conquer; atu n. killing, ruining, 
victory; ati (atipp-, atitt-) beat, strike, dash against, defeat, overcome, slay, punish; 
n. blow, stroke; Ma. ati n. blow, stroke; atikka beat, strike; Kota ayr- (arc-) strike 
(ball in game); Ka. adacu rap, cuff; adi beating, a blow; Kod. adi- (adip-, adic-) 
(lightning) strikes; Te. aducu beat, strike, break, destroy; Pa. att- strike; Oll. at- 
strike, (rain) comes in torrents. 

12. Ta. taku (takuv-, takk-/takunt-) be fit, suitable, proper, worthy, adequate, 
be excellent; takavu suitability, fitness, worthiness, eminence, morality; takal fitness; 
takalén one who is eminently fitted, suitable, or worthy; takutai, takai finess, 
meetness, suitability, adequacy, worthiness, excellence, beauty; takai (takaiv-, 
takaint-) be beautiful; takaimai fitness, excellence, beauty; takku (takki-) be fit, 
suitable, becoming; takkatu that which is fit or proper; takkar, takkér worthy 
persons; takappan father; Ma. taku be fit, suit; takka adj. fit; takkavan suztable, 
proper; takkam fitness, convenient time; takappan father; Toda toko@ suitable; 
Ka. tagu be fit or proper, suit; takku fit, proper, right, deserving, suitable, good; a 
good man, a friend; takkame fitness, etc.; Tu. takka fit, suitable, proper, deserving, 
worthy; Te. tagu be proper, becoming, fit, suitable, be worthy, deserving, competent; 
tagina proper, becoming, fit, suitable. 


Erymo.tociss B 


Evidence for Kota simplification of homorganic nasal plus stop by loss of 
nasal. 

*mp > Kota b. 

Ta. erumpu, uravi ant; Ma. erumpu, urumpu; Kota irb; Toda irb (r instead 
of r!); Ka. irumpu, irupe; Kod. urupi. 
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Ta.-Ma. kompu branch, horn of animal, musical horn, tusk; Kota kob id.; 
Toda kub horn blown by Kota musician; Ka. kombu branch, horn of animal, 
musical horn, tusk; Kod. kombi branch, horn of animal; Tu. kombu id., musical 
horn, tusk; Te. koramu id.; komma branch; Kol. kom branch, horn; Nk. komm 
horn; Kuwi (S) kommu 7d., komma branch. 

Ta. tummu (tummi-), tumpu (tumpi-) to sneeze; Ma. tummuka, tumpuka zd.; 
Kota tub- (tuby-) id.; Toda tiib- (tiiby-) zd.; Kod. timm- (timmi-) id.; Tu. 
tumbilu a sneeze; Te. tummu to sneeze; a sneeze; Kol. tum- (tumt-) fo sneeze; 
Nk. tum a sneeze; Pa. tumm- to sneeze; Oll. tum- id.; Kuwi (F) tihmali, (S) 
tiiminai id.; Kur. tum’nda id.; Malt. tume id. 

Kota tub- (tuby-) be filled full; Ka. tumbu become full, filled up; Kod. dumb- 
(dumbi-) become full; Tu. tumbuni be filled. This is a particularly valuable exam- 
ple, since Toda does not have the word and Kota is therefore independent of 
Toda; in some of the other examples there may be borrowing between the two 
languages in one direction or the other (cf. the words for ‘horn’; Toda has 
borrowed from Kota). 

Ta. narampu nerve, tendon, sinew, blood-vessel; Ma. fiarampu, narampu 1d.; 
Kota narb muscle, sinew; Toda narb muscle, vein; Ka. nara, naravu sinew, tendon, 
nerve, vein, artery; Tu. nara vein, nerve, tendon; narambu sinew, nerve, pulse; 
Te. naramu vein, artery, nerve, tendon; Kol. (Kin.) naram vein; Pa. nerub (pl. 
nerbul) vein; Kui draémbu tendon, sinew; Kuwi (S) naromi nerve; Kur. nari 
pulse (? < IA); Malt. naru the veins. 

Ta.-Ma. paimbu snake; Kota pab; Toda pob; Ka. pavu; Kod. pa‘mbi; Tu. 
havu; Te. pamu; Kol.-Nk. pa‘m; Pa.-Oll. bam. Cf. Prakrit (DeSinimaméaila) 
pava- snake. 


*nt > Kota d. Many examples of past tense stems which in Ta. have -nt-; 
e.g. eru (eruv-, erunt-) rise, ascend, fly; Kota erv- (erd-) (smoke) rises up, spring 
up from position, fly; Toda 6d- (6d6-) be high or raised, rise, get up; Ka. er (erd-), 
éru (edd-) stand up, rise; Kod. é']- (é-v-, édd-) get up. 

*nr > Kota gd; *nri > Kota j. 

Ta. en (enp-, enr-) say (so-and-so); Ma. ennuka; Kota in- (id-); Toda in- (ig-); 
Ka. en- (end-), an- (and-); Kod. *enn- (emb-, end-); Tu. anpini, inpini; Te. anu; 
Kol. en- (ent-); Pa. en- (ett-, end-); Go. indina (inj-); Kui in-b-a (is-); Kuwi 
(F) injali, (S) innai; Kur. anna; Malt. ane. 

Ta. tin- (tinp-, tinr-) eat; Ma. tinnuka; Kota tin- (tid-); Toda tin- (tig-); Ka. tin 
(tind-); Kod. tinn- (timb-, tind-); Tu. tinpini; Te. tinu; Kol.-Nk.-Pa. tin- 
(tind-); Oll. tin- (tiy-, tind-); Go. tindana (tinj-); Kui tin-b-a (tis-); Kuwi (F) 
tinjali, (S) tinnai; Kur. tindna put into another’s mouth; Malt. tinde feed by hand. 

Ta. panri pig; Ma. panni; Kota paj; Toda pody (should have d; probably bor- 
rowed from a modern Tamil dialect with -nt-); Ka.-Kod. pandi; Tu. paiiji; 
Te. pandi; Pa. pend, (NE) pend; Oll. pand; Go. p&ddi; Kui paji; Kuwi (F) pajji, 
(S) pazzi (z = j). 

*nt > Kota d. 

Ta. a] (alv-, dnt-) rule, reign over, control or manage (as a household), keep or 
maintain in use; Ma. aluka rule, possess, have; Kota a'n- (ad-) possess, rule, own, 
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keep; Toda o']- (o-d-) own (buffaloes), rule; Ka. a] ( a]d-) get, possess, rule, manage; 
Kod. a‘]- (a']i-) rule; Tu. ajuni rule; Te. élu rule, control, manage. 

Ta. un (unp-/unnuv-, unt-) eat or drink, suck; Ma. unnuka eat (esp. rice), 
suck; Kota un- (ud-) drink, suck; Toda un- (ud-) id.; Ka. un (und-) eat a mecai, 
suck; Kod. unn- (umb-, und-) eat a meal; Tu. unupini, unpini zd.; Kol. un- (und-) 
drink; Nk.-Pa. un- (und-) zd.; Oll. un- id.; Go. tindana id.; jiwa tindana take 
food; Kui un-b-a (ut-) drink, partake of (a meal); Kuwi (F) tndali drink, (S) unnai 
drink, suck; Kur. nna (ondas) drink, eat (rice); Malt. Sne (ond-) drink. 

“nk > Kota g. 

Ta. amunku (amunki-) sink, be pressed down, crushed; Ma. amunnuka id.; Kota 
amg- (amgy-) be pressed hard; Toda omx- (omxy-) be pressed down; Ka. amugu 
yield to pressure. 

Ta. kuranku monkey; Ma. kurannu; Kota korg; Toda kwarg; Ka. korangi; 
Tu. kuranga. 

Ta. tinka] moon, month; Ma. tinka] moon; tiinha] month; Kota tig] moon; ting] 
month (probably a borrowing); Toda tigi] moon; ti:! month; Ka. tinga] moon, 
month; Kod. tipga month; Tu. tingolu moon, month; Kui tingal danju crescent 
moon. 
































A BURMESE JATAKA COMMENTARY 


WiuuraM 8S. Cornyn 


Yale University 





Among the Burmese versions of the Pali Jataka there is one, the nga:ya. nga:ze 
‘the five hundred and fifty’,! which is a faithful rendition of the original and which 
retains the gathas in a Burmanized Pali. These gathas are accompanied by Bur- 
mese commentaries, which present points of linguistic interest both in the Pali 
and in the Burmese. 

The gathas cited here are taken from the Sasa-Jataka,? called in Burmese the 
tha.tha. pan-di.ta. za’.* The first of these is, in the Pali: 

Satta me rohitaé macchaé udaké thalam ubbhata, 

idam brahmana me atthi, etam bhutvd vane vasa. 
In its Burmanized form this gatha is recited as follows: 

tha’ta. mei ro:hi.ta myi’hsa, qu.daka htala. mow’bata, 

qi.dan byamana. met gqa’hti., get:tan bow’twa wanet watha. 
The commentary follows immediately in a word-for-word translation, the order 
of the glossed forms being so arranged that a meaningful translation emerges. It 
runs as follows: byamana.—poun-na: ‘Brahmin’, mei—nga.ga: ‘to me’, gu.daka— 
yei-hma. ‘from water’, htalan—ci:goun:dhou. ‘to land’, gou’bata—tanga-dhi hse 
tin qa’ koun-dho: ‘which have been brought out by a fisherman’, tha’ta.—hkun- 
nakaun koun-dho: ‘seven’, ro:hi.ta. myi’hsa—ngajin:dou.dhi ‘large gudgeon (pl.)’, 
than-ti.—shi. koun-qi. ‘there are’. gi.dan—qi gou’sa-dhi ‘this thing’, mei—nga.ga: 
‘to me’, ga’hti.—shi.qi. ‘there is’. get:tan—qi qou’sa-gou ‘this thing’, bow’twa— 
sa:ywei. ‘eating’, wanei—to:hnav’ ‘in the forest’, watha.—nei-lo. ‘remain’. 

Taking only the Burmese glosses, the commentary runs: poun-na:, nga.qa: 
yei-hma. ci:goun:dhou. tanga-dhi hse tin qa’ koun-dho: hkun-nakaun koun-dho: 
ngajin:dou.dhi shi. koun-qi./ qi qou’sa-dhi nga.qa: shi.qi./qi qou’sa-gou sa:ywei. 


1 The edition of nga: ya. nga:ze from which these passages are quoted is that of the Zabu 
Meitswe Press, 5 volumes (Rangoon, 1908-12); they are from 2.612-7. 

The transcription used in this paper differs in the following points from that of the 
author’s Outline of Burmese grammar (Lang. Diss. No. 38, 1944): the aspirates are written 
with the h first: hp, ht, hk, hc, hs for ph, th, kh, ch, sh; the digraphs th, dh, sh are written 
for the spirants, and ng for the velar nasal; g is written for an initial glottal stop; the tone 
marks are written with marks of punctuation: tone I hyphen, II colon, III period, IV 
apostrophe, atonic syllables unmarked. Initial sandhi replacements are shown, but the 
assimilation of finals is not. The hyphen for tone I is omitted when a space follows. These 
changes are made only to simplify the writing; they do not imply a change in the phonemic 
analysis. 

2 Jitaka 316, quoted from V. Fausbgll (ed.), The Jataka together with its commentary 
3.51-6 (London, 1883). Also in Dines Andersen, A Paéli reader with notes and glossary 14-6 
(London, 1901). 

3 For the recitation of the gathas I am indebted to my friend U Wun of the University 
of Rangoon. They were recorded in connection with a reading of the tale from the collection 
of U Ponnya, Wuttu Baung Gyoke 62-73 (Rangoon, 1950). 
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to:hnai’ nei-lo./ ‘Oh Brahmin, I have seven gudgeon which a fisherman has 
brought out from the water onto land. This I have. Eat this and remain in the 
forest.’ 

The translation of the first mez (Pali me) by nga.qa: ‘to me’, i.e. as a Pali-dative 
instead of the usual interpretation as a Pali instrumental, gives rise to certain 
difficulties which the commentary resolves by adding than-ti. (Pali santz), which 
does not occur in the gatha. In addition, the commentary renders qou’bata 
(Pali ubbhata) as tanga-dhi hse tin ga’ koun-dho:, in which the notion of tanga-dhi 
‘fisherman’ has been added to what would have been an accurate translation: 
hse tin ‘take out and put upon’ plus ga’ as a sign for the Pali passive, koun as 
the sign of the Pali plural, and -tho: as the sign for the Pali adjective, marking 
the whole as a plural passive participle. It is possible that the commentary in- 
troduces the fisherman and makes the other changes in order to avoid ascribing 
to the otter, the future Ananda, the crime of fishing. Another point of interest 
in this passage is that the hiala. mow’bata of the gatha, clearly so marked and 
recited, is in the commentary htalan and qou’bata, corresponding to the Pali 
thalam ubbhata. 

The second of the gathas reads, in Pali: 

Dussa me khettapdlassa rattibhattam apdadbhatam., 

mamastla ca dve godha ekan ca dadhivérakam, 

idam braéhmana me atthi, etam bhutvd vane vasa 
In its Burmanized form this gatha is recited as follows: 

dow’ tha. mei hki’ta. pa-la’tha., ra’tein-ba’tan qa.pa-batan, 

man-tha. thu-la-sa. dwei go:dan gei:kin-sa. da.di.wa-rakan 

gi.dan byamana. mei ga’hti., gei:tan bow’twa wanet watha. 
The commentary runs as follows: byamana.—poun-na: ‘Brahmin’, dou’tha.—qi 
gamyi shi.dho: ‘having this name’, hki’ta.pa-la’tha.—le-zaun.qi. ‘of the field- 
watcher’, ra’tein-ba’tan—nyi.za-gou ‘evening meal’, mei—nga-dhi ‘I, by me’, 
ga.pa-batan—hsaun-ge.qa.qi. ‘has been brought’, dwet—hnahku. doun-dho: ‘two’, 
man-tha. thu-la-sa.—qame: tazou.dou. lagaun: ‘spits of meat and’, go:din-sa.— 
hpw’kin lagaun: ‘a lizard and’, get:kan—tahku.dho: ‘one’, da.di.wa-rakinsa.— 
nou.dan:qou: lagaun: ‘a jar of milk curds and’, gi.dan—qi qou’sa-dhi ‘this thing’, 
mei—nga.ga: ‘to me’, ga’hti.—shi.qi. ‘there is’, gei:tan—htou gou’sa-gou ‘that 
thing’, bow’twa—sa:ywei. ‘eating’, wanei—to:hnaz’ ‘in the forest’, watha.—nei-lo. 
‘remain’. 

Taking only the Burmese glosses, the commentary on the second gatha runs: 
poun-na:, qi gamyi shi.dho: le-zaun.qi. nyi.za-gou nga-dhi hsaun-ge.qa’qi./ hnahku. 
koun-dho: game: tazou.dou. lagaun:, hpu’kin lagaun:, tahku.dho: nou.dan:quo: 
lagaun:/ qi qou’sa-dhi nga.qa: shi.qi./ htou qou’sa-gou sa:ywet., to:hnai’ nei-lo./ 
‘Oh Brahmin, the night meal of this field-watcher has been brought by me. Two 
spits of meat, a lizard, and a jar of milk curds. This I have. Eat that and remain 
in the forest.’ 

dow’tha. (Pali dussa) is glossed as ‘having this name’, i.e. an indication of a 
demonstrative pronoun. Andersen‘ notes this interpretation as present in the 


4 Andersen, A Pali reader 124. 
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Singhalese mss., but prefers the interpretation dussa = Skt. dashya ‘corruptible, 
easily ta be spoiled or damaged’. He rejects the translations ‘wrongfully’ in 
Francis and Neil’ and ‘boshaft’ in Dutoit.* Another interpretation is that dow’tha. 
is the name of the field-watcher. This is unlikely, since the normal Burmese for 
such an interpretation would be qi dou’tha. gamyi shi.dho: ‘having the name 
dow’tha.’. The gloss of mei (Pali me) in the first line of this gatha by nga-dhi is of 
interest when compared with the similar form in the first gatha, where it is 
glossed by nga.ga:. The particle -thz in this case marks the source of the action 
and indicates the Pali instrumental. The commentary does not agree with the 
gatha in its reporting of the forms with -sa. (Pali ca). The gatha has man-tha. 
thu-la-sa. and gei:kin-sa.; the commentary has man-tha. thu-la-sa., go:din-sa., 
and da. di. wa-rakin-sa.. The last lines of the first and the second gathas are 
identical, but the gloss of gei:tan in the second is htou qou’sa-gou ‘that thing’, and 
in the first qi gou’sa-gou ‘this thing’. 

The third of the gathas reads, in Pali: 

Ambapakk’ odakam sittam sitacchiyam manoramam, 

idam bréhmana me atthi, etam bhutvd vane vasa 
In its Burmanized form this gatha is recited as follows: 

gan-ba.pe’ko:dakan thi-tan, thi-ti’hsa-yan mano: raman, 

gi.dan byamana. mei ga’htt., gei-tan bow’twa wanet watha. 
The commentary runs: byamana.—poun-na: ‘Brahmin’, mei—nga.ga: ‘to me’, 
gan-ba.pe’kan—thaye’thi:hme. lagaun: ‘ripe mangoes and’, thi-tan—get:dho: ‘which 
is cool’, gu.dakan—gin.ga yet lagaun: ‘Ganges water and’, mano: raman— 
hnaloun: mwet. lyo-bwe shi.dho: ‘which is pleasing to the senses’, thi-ti’hsa-yan— 
hean: get:dho: qayer’ lagaun: ‘shade which is cool and’, gi.dan—qi hsou-ga’ pyt:dho: 
qou’sa-dhi ‘this thing which has been mentioned’, mei—nga.qa: ‘to me’, ga’hit.— 
shi.qi. ‘there is’, get:tan—thaye’thi:hme. gin.ga yei-gou ‘ripe mangoes and Ganges 
water’, bow’twa— thau’ywet. ‘eating and drinking’, wanet—hnaloun: mwet. lyo-bwe 
gayei’ shi.dho: to:hnai’ ‘in the forest which has shade pleasing to the senses’, 
watha.—nei-lo. ‘remain’. 

Taking only the Burmese glosses: poun-na:, nga.qa: thaye’thi:hme. lagaun:, 
gei:dho: gin.ga yet lagaun:, hnaloun: mwei. lyo-bwe shi.dho: .hcan: qgei:dho: qayet’ 
lagaun:, gi hsou-ga’ pyi:dho: gqou’sa-dhi nga.qa: shi.gi./ thaye’thi:hme. gin.ga 
yei-gou sa: thau’ywei., hnaloun: mwet. lyo-bwe qayei’ shi.dho: to-hnai’ nei-lo./ 
‘Oh Brahmin, I have ripe mangoes and cool water of the Ganges and cool shade 
which is pleasing to the senses. This which has been mentioned I have. Eating 
and drinking the ripe mangoes and the water of the Ganges, remain in the forest 
which has shade pleasing to the senses.’ 

The first form of this gatha is recited either as quoted hems gan-ba.pe’ko: 
dakan agreeing with the Pali, or as gan-ba.pe’kan dakan-. The phrase mano: raman 
is also heard mano: rama-. The first occurrence of mei in the commentary is un- 
justified either by the gatha or by the sense of the commentary. It is perhaps an 
5H. T. Francis and R. A. Neil (transl.), The Jdtaka or stories of the Buddha’s former 


births 3.34-7 (Cambridge, 1897). 
§ Julius Dutoit, Jatakam 3.63 (Miinchen, 1911). 
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echo of the pattern of the first two commentaries. There are certain liberties 
taken in this commentary which are not paralleled in the others. gan-ba.pe’kan 
is glossed as ‘RIPE mangoes,’ gu.dakan is here ‘GANGES water’ instead of the 
plain ‘water’ of the first commentary. The second line of the gatha is identical 
with lines in the first two gathas but is expanded in the commentary so that this 
is no longer a simple gloss of the forms but rather a poetic restatement of the 
sense. gi.dan, in the first two commentaries ‘this thing’, is now ‘this thing which 
has been mentioned.’ get:tan, which was also ‘this thing’, is now ‘ripe mangoes 
and Ganges water’. bow’twa was ‘eating’ and is now ‘eating and drinking’; wanei 
was ‘in the forest’ and is now ‘in the forest which has shade pleasing to the senses’. 
This development foreshadows a later type of commentary, such as that of U 
Ponnya,’ where the word-for-word gloss is ignored and the gatha is recast and 
expanded in Burmese. It is interesting to note that the commentary of the fourth 
gatha returns to the style of the first two. 

The fourth of the gathas reads, in Pali: 

Na sasassa tild atthi na mugga napi tandula, 

mind aggind pakkam mamam bhutvd vane vasa 
In its Burmanized form it is recited as follows: 

na. tha.tha’tha. ti.la qa’hti., na. mou’ka na-p. tan-du.la, 

qi.mi.na ge’ki.na pe’kan, man-than bouw’twa wanet watha. 
The commentary runs as follows: byamana.—poun-na: ‘Brahmin’, tha.tha’tha.— 
youn-qa: ‘to a rabbit’, ti.la—hnan:dou.dhi ‘sesamum seed’, na.ga’hti.—masht. 
goun ‘there is not’, mou’ka—pe:naw’tou.dhi ‘beans’, ha.qa’htt.—mashi.goun ‘there 
is not’, tan-du.la—hsan-dou.shi ‘rice grains’, na. ga’hti.—mashi.goun ‘there is 
not’, qi.mi.na ge’ki.na—qi mi: hypin. ‘by means of this fire’, pe’kan—ce’tho: 
‘which is cooked’, man-than—gqatha:gou ‘flesh’, bou’twa—sa:ywet. ‘eating’, wanet— 
to:hnav’ ‘in the forest’, watha.—nei-lo. ‘remain’. 

Taking only the Burmese glosses: poun-na:, youn-qa: hnan-dou.dhi masht.goun, 
pe:nau’tou.dhi mashi.goun, hsan-dou.shi mashi.goun/ qi mi: hpyin. ce’tho: gatha: 
gou sa:ywei., to:hnai’ nei-lo./ ‘Oh Brahmin, a rabbit has no sesamum, no beans, 
no rice. Eat the flesh cooked by this fire and remain in the forest.’ 

The byamana. of this commentary is not represented in the gatha but parallels 
the use in the earlier ones indicating the person addressed. The tha.tha’tha., 
genitive in the Pali, is glossed youn-ga:, with the particle -ga: which regularly 
describes a Pali dative, cf. the earlier nga.ga:. The Pali genitive is regularly shown 
by the particle -qi., as in the le-zaun.qi. of the second commentary. The Burman- 
ized gatha has man-than (Pali mamsam) ‘flesh’ for the mamam ‘me’ of the Pali. 
The gloss of na. ga’hti. by mashi.goun is difficult to interpret. The flavor of the 
Burmese form is archaic; at first glance it is to be taken as specifically plural, 
with the plural forms hnan:dou., pe:nau’tou., and hsan-dou., cf. shi. koun-qi. for 
than-ti in the first commentary. But the fact that mashi.goun glosses na.ga’hit. 
leads to the conclusion that it is simply emphatic: ‘there is not at all’. 

This brief exposition of one Jataka commentary shows the possibilities of such 


7 Cf. fn. 3. 
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a line of investigation. There is first the elucidation of the gathas themselves: 
often a fresh interpretation, even where not acceptable in itself, will provide an 
insight into their meaning. There is further the information to be gained from the 
attempt to reflect Pali syntactic features in a language of different structure; 
this is of course of greater interest to the student of Burmese than to the student 
of Pali. Finally there is the light shed throughout these commentaries on cultural 
attitudes. Much can be gained for an understanding of the Burman and his view 
of life by studying how he reports the events of these tales. 
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1. Proto-Malayo-Polynesian *R was reconstructed by Dempwolff! to account 
for the correspondence of Tagalog g with Toba-Batak r and the lack of a cor- 
responding phoneme in Javanese (i.e. loss of a consonant and contraction of the 
abutting vowels); thus, *beRas, Tg. bigds,? Jv. wos, TBt. boras ‘polished rice’. 
Certain contradictions to Dempwolff’s formula appeared not only in the Java- 
nese cognates, but in those of Ngaju-Dayak and Merina,’ a dialect of Malagasy. 
The present article will examine these contradictions, to see whether they sug- 
gest hitherto unrecognized PMP distinctions. 

2.. Dempwolff’s method of attack on the MP languages was first to work out 
inductively a system of proto-phonemes for the three languages listed above. 
His second step was to apply that system deductively to a series of other MP 
languages: Malay, Ngaju-Dayak, Merina, Fiji, Saa, Tonga, Futuna, Samoa. 
It is clear that any error in the original formulation would result, in the deductive 
application, in the appearance of systematically corresponding but inexplicably 
divergent reflexes, It will be shown in this article that Dempwolff’s procedure 
was essentially insufficient (not ‘wrong’). A third consolidating step is necessary 
which in principle is not different from the first step. In this third step, the re- 
flexes of the languages newly introduced into comparison are treated on a par 
with the reflexes of the languages originally introduced. Dempwolff’s limitation 
of his work to three languages turns out then to be a matter of convenience, and 
the results obtained can then be viewed as accurate within the limits of the 
procedure. 

3. It is not only the errors in the original formulation which result in the 
appearance of inexplicably divergent reflexes. The effects of analogic change and 
of borrowing may be such as to produce like results. At a given stage in the 
reconstruction of a proto-language, the researcher may not be able to separate 
clearly the effects of secondary changes (analogic change and borrowing) from 

































1In his Vergleichende Lautlehre des austronesischen Wortschatzes, Zeitschr. f. Eing.- 
Spr., Beihefte 15 (1934), 17 (1937), 19 (1938). (These will be referred to as Dempwolff 1, 2, 
and 3 respectively.) For a fuller reference and an account of the equivalences between our 
transcriptions, see Dyen, The Malayo-Polynesian word for ‘two’, Lg. 23.50 fn. 1 (1947). 
For other differences, see Dyen, Proto-Malayo-Polynesian *Z, Lg. 27.534-40, esp. fn. 3 
(1951). 

2Tg. biggds ‘polished rice’ beside bigds is probably a product of. contamination with 
diggds ‘third polishing (of rice)’; note Hiligaynon Bisayan bugds ‘hulled rice’, diggés ‘pound, 
grind well’. The contamination may have been favored first by the near homonymy of 
bigés and diggds resulting from the change of *e to Tg. 7 (but to HIBs. uw), and second by 
the loss of the postconsonantal g in some Tagalog dialects, which resulted in digés; thus 
biggds could have arisen at the diggds—digds isogloss. 

3 I now use Merina instead of, though equivalent to, Dempwolff’s Hova, thus following 
the practice of French scholars and of Otto Chr. Dahl, Malgache et maanjan (Oslo, 1951). 
For a few words on this point, see his p. 8. 
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primary change (phonemic change). A third purpose of this article is to point 
out that under such circumstances the researcher can advantageously have re- 
course to tentative or ‘problematic’ reconstructions. 

4. Reconstructed PMP morphemes show no more than two consonants be- 
tween vowels. Since no consonant clusters appear in initial or final position, 
it seems easy to reconstruct a syllable shape (C)V(C). The favorite shape of a 
root-morpheme was dissyllabic, ie. (C)V(C)(C)V(C). 

5. Since, furthermore, alternations of the initial consonant of a root are com- 
mon in many of the Malayo-Polynesian languages so far systematically com- 
pared, it can be supposed that the initial consonant was frequently subject to 
analogic change. Since a medial or final consonant of a root was usually not a 
member of such alternations, consonants in these positions are in general not 
subject to analogic change. If however a language has undergone a change 
affecting its final consonants, an alternation may arise thereby which depends 
on the presence or absence of a suffix, and such consonants then too become 
subject to analogic change. Such considerations make intervocalic position within 
a root-morpheme (i.e. -VCV-) of paramount importance in the discovery of the 
consonant distinctions of PMP. 

6. Besides analogy, the other change which makes for difficulties in the re- 
construction of proto-phonemes is borrowing. When many words have been 
borrowed, the loanwords may systematically correspond with their etyma in 
much the same way that cognates correspond. If the borrowing occurs between 
related languages, then words related by borrowing may give the appearance of 
corresponding systematically, but at the same time at least one of their cor- 
respondences may differ from formulas established by other comparisons.‘ 

7. Qn the other hand a proto-phoneme can yield phonetically similar results 
in related languages. If phonetically similar phonemes occur in the words of 
related languages in contact, and their correspondence does not agree with 
any formula that has been otherwise established, it is not safe to conclude that 
the words are related only by borrowing. If such a correspondence is tem- 
porarily attributed to the effects of borrowing, it may be discovered later that 
this explanation is insufficient. The situation in a given case, however, may be 
so complicated that it is not desirable to proceed immediately to the reconstruc- 
tion of proto-phonemes. 

8. There are four intervocalic correspondences which I have found subsumed 
under Dempwolff’s *R. In each of the four, the Tagalog member is g and the 
Malay member is r. The essential members of each correspondence are given 
below, with the symbol X meaning ‘loss’: 


*R, Jv.X NgDh MighX 
*R, Jv. X NgDh Mig. z 
*R; Jv.r NgDh Mig. z 
*Rs, Jv.r NgDr Mlg. r 


‘Otherwise the distinction between borrowed words and inherited words may not be 
discoverable without resort to earlier records, since morph-alternation in most of the MP 
languages so far systematically compared works in such a way that loanwords can easily 
acquire the alternations of inherited words. 

5 For Malagasy. From Dahl’s statement (Malgache et maanjan 6) that the individuals 
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9. Not all of these correspondences are of equal value. The first is the sound- 
est, even though Dempwolff treats the Merina reflex as exceptional from his 
*R.° The second differs from the first only in the Merina reflex (here z). There 
is no presently known difference in the positions occupied by the two reflexes; 
but the instances are such that the Merina reflexes may yet turn out to be posi- 
tionally determined variants. For this reason it seems desirable neither to 
proceed immediately to the reconstruction of different proto-phonemes nor on 
the other hand to ignore the difference in the Merina reflexes. The difference is 
therefore treated as ‘problematic’: the first is reconstructed as *R, and the 
second as *Re. 

10. The third correspondence (*R;) differs from the second only in the Java- 
nese reflex, here r. Since the Malay reflex is also r, and since Javanese and Malay 
have been in long-standing contact, the Javanese words must be suspected of 
being borrowings. It seems to me, however, that no clear-cut decision can be 
reached. 

11. The fourth correspondence (*R,) differs from each of the other three in at 
least two members (NgD, Mer. r) and therefore seems to be almost certainly 
separate. On the other hand, an explanation by borrowing is not completely 
excluded, because the type of word appearing in the comparisons does not 
make such a theory improbable, and the shapes of the words lend themselves 
to it without difficulty. 

12. The best attested of the correspondences is *R, (Tg. g, Jv. X, Ml. 1, 
NgD h, Mig. X). The following are among the best examples: 

*baR,a(h), Tg. bd:ga, Jv. wd-wd, Ml. bara, NgD bahe’ ‘live coal’, Mer. vai-n- 
dfu ‘(ember-of-fire) charcoal’. 

*baR,eq, Tg. bagdgq ‘abscess’, Jv. woh, Ml. barah, NgD baha,? Mer. vdi, bdi 
‘sore, abscess’. 

*bageR,u(h), Tg. bd:go ‘new’, Jv. wau ‘recently’, Ml. baharu, baru ‘new’, 
NgD bdhua (with metathesis), Mer. vdéu ‘new’. 

*biR,aq, Tg. bigd ‘homalomena’, Jv. wé-wéh-an name of a water plant, Ml. 
birah ‘alocasia’, NgD btha, Mer. via® name of a tuberous plant. 

*(dD)aR,aq, Jv. rah, Ml. darah, NgD daha, Mer. rd ‘blood’. 

*naRyi(h), Tg. pd:gi, Jv. pe-pe, Ml. part, NgD pahi, Mer. fdi ‘ray (fish)’. 

*taR,uq, Tg. td:gogq ‘hide’, Jv. th ‘wager’, M1. taroh® ‘put, wager’, NgD pa- 
naho" ‘offering to the dead’, Mer. tdu ‘put down’. 

*ZuR,uq, Tg. dugdg ‘blood’, Jv. du-doh ‘sap’, Ml. juroh ‘syrup’, NgD joho ‘sap, 
sauce’, Mer. ri ‘sauce’. 














































speaking different dialects of Malagasy always succeed in understanding one another, we 
can conclude that Malagasy is a single language. The term Malagasy can therefore be used 
in general statements, though in specific citations the name of the dialect will be given 
(Merina, Sakalava). 
* See Dempwolff 2.89, where this reflex is treated as one of the ‘unerkl§rte Ausnahmen’. 
7 There is no satisfactory explanation of the final e. 
* We expect a final ¢ from *e. 
* Mer. viha with the same meaning has an inexplicable h. 
10 Colloquial Malay has tarog ‘put’ (with inexplicable q) and taroh ‘wager’. 
11 NgD taroh ‘stake (in betting)’ is taken to be a loanword, perhaps from Malay. 
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13. The single instance of the same correspondence in initial position is the 
following: 

*Rabut, Tg. gd:but ‘tear out’, Ml. rabot ‘tear off’, Mer. dvutra ‘tear out’.! 

14. The evidence for *R2 (Tg. g, Jv. X, Ml. r, NgD. h, Mlg. z) in intervocalic 
position so far shows it only before *a: 

*baR.qay, Tg. baggdy, bagdy ‘molar’, Jv. way ‘jaw’, Mer. vdzana ‘molar’. 

*beR.qat,"* Tg. biggdt, bigdt, Jv. a-bdt, M1. bérat ‘heavy’, NgD behat, Sakalava' 
vézatse ‘heaviness’. 

*teR.as, Tg. tigds, Jv. a-tds ‘hard’, Ml. téras, Mer. téza ‘heartwood’. 

*uR,at, Tg. qugdt, Jv. ot-dt, Ml. urat, NgD uhat, Mer. uzatra ‘sinew, vein’. 

15. In initial position, however, the same correspondence is found in one 
instance before *u: 

*R.atus, Tg. gatos ‘trillion’, Jv. atos, Ml. ratos, Mer. zdtw ‘hundred’. 

*R,umaq, Jv. omah,'* Ml. rumah, NgD huma ‘house’, Mer. ztima ‘cave’, 
dzima-na'® ‘guardhouse’. 

16. Observe that NgD teras ‘heartwood’ and ratus ‘hundred’ (*teR,as, 
*R.atus) could be taken together as evidence for a new *R; (Tg. g, Jv. X, Ml. 7, 
NgD r, Mlg. z). If this were done, the evidence of the distinction between *R; 
and *R, would be materially reduced, and it would perhaps become possible to 
find a condition for the appearance of the Mer. z from *R:. On the other hand 
this conclusion does not follow immediately, because the remaining instances 
cannot be subsumed under *R, by specifying any condition. 

17. The shape of NgD ratus ‘hundred’ offers no difficulty to the theory that 
it was borrowed from Malay along with many other words, though it could be 
argued that a word of this meaning was not likely to be borrowed. The shape of 
NgD teras ‘heartwood’, on the other hand, does offer a difficulty to such a theory. 
In order to explain this difficulty, as it appears to me, I must first clarify a dif- 
ference between Dempwolff’s approach and mine to the Ngaju-Dayak material. 

18. Dempwolff seems to me to have confused the interpretation of the Ngaju- 
Dayak material by his resort to the theory of an ‘older stratum’ and a ‘younger 
stratum’. If the features which he assigns to the ‘older stratum’ be considered 
marks of inherited words (i.e. as direct reflexes) and the features which he as- 
signs to the ‘younger stratum’ marks of borrowed words (from Malay and other 
languages) wherever they contradict those of the first group, the Ngaju-Dayak 
material can then be treated in the usual way. The resulting condition is that 
the inherited words (now so considered) generally differ phonetically from a 
corresponding Malay word, whereas the borrowed words (now so considered) 


12 NgD md-rabut ‘tear off’ is taken to be a loanword, probably from Malay. ' 

18 When the Tagalic languages (Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol) suggest the presence of *q 
next to a consonant, I follow the practice of inserting it in the position indicated by Taga- 
log. No doubts are raised here by Bs., Bk. bégqgay ‘molar’. The comparison of Bs. btiggat 
‘heavy’ with *beR.gat causes no difficulty, but Bk. gabdét ‘heavy’ does—because (besides the 
metathesis) it has no g. It may be that the Bikol word shows the effects of dialect mixture. 

14 See fn. 5. 

15 The explanation of the o is not clear. 

16 The appearance of dz is the result of analogic change, Dempwolff 2.94. 
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generally resemble a Malay word with the same meaning. The striking point is 
that a real difficulty arises in only a small number of instances.” 

19. Now the appearance of e in a Ngaju-Dayak word is generally a sign that 
the word is inherited. The replacement for Ml. é is generally NgD a: Ml. péday, 
NgD paday ‘sword’; so also beside NgD behat from *beR.qat is found NgD 
sd-barat ‘as heavy’, cf. Ml. sé-bérat ‘as heavy’. It would then seem likely that 
NgD teras is an inherited word, and if so, its r must be considered seriously. 
However, since Ml. é and NgD e are probably not far apart phonetically, there 
is a possibility that the Ngaju-Dayak word isa loanword from Malay, or, if not, 
a loanword from some other language. These doubts are perhaps sufficient to 
permit putting aside a single discrepant case. 

20. As to the comparisons which seem to lead to *Re, the remaining difficulty 
is the possibility that the difference between *R, and *R2, namely Mlg. X vs. 
z, may be due to a difference in conditions. If so, we cannot point to it now, and 
hence we must treat *R, as a distinctive element; that is, *R, reflects either a 
hitherto unrecognized proto-phoneme or a recognized proto-phoneme plus a 
hitherto unrecognized second phoneme. 

21. The decision between these two possibilities could be perhaps more 
easily made if the correspondences in the initial position were clear. The diffi- 
culties with the reconstruction of *R,atus have been ‘discussed above. The re- 
construction of *R,wmah depends on the association of the Merina words; and 
here a reasonable doubt exists because of their divergent meanings. 

22. The preceding discussion can be summed up as follows: (1) *R, and *R, 
are distinct correspondences, even though some of the instances here assigned to 
*R. may not belong to it, but (2) it is not clear that the *R2 correspondence re- 
flects a phoneme that is entirely distinct from *R; it is conceivable that *R, is 
an instance of *R, plus an unrecognized second phoneme. The reason for leaving 
the conclusion in this vague state is the small number of instances. 

23. The evidence for *R; (Tg. g, Jv. r, Ml. r, NgD h, Mlg. z) is less simple 
than that for *R,. The instances of the intervocalic correspondence are: 

*buR;ew, Tg. bi:gaw ‘put to flight’, Jv. buru ‘pursue’, Ml. buru ‘chase, 
hunt’, NgD bd-bohaw ‘run away’. 


17 Cf. Dempwolff 2.45 ff., particularly 51 ff. To apply the theory expressed in this para- 
graph one must divide the NgD words cited by Dempwolff into three groups: (1) those that 
contain a feature of the ‘older stratum’, (2) those that contain a feature which by Demp- 
wolff’s formulas contradicts a feature of the ‘older stratum’—hence a feature of the ‘younger 
stratum’, and (3) those that contain no distinguishing feature. The last group is assigned 
by Dempwolff to the ‘younger stratum’, but its ambiguous position should be recognized. 
It then turns out that the vast majority of the words in (2) have Malay equivalents which 
they closely resemble in shape and meaning. There is a residue whese explanation is not 
obvious; but in the present state of our knowledge of Ngaju-Dayak and of its contacts 
with other languages, this is not surprising. It follows that Aichele’s theory, as quoted by 
Dempwolff—‘dass dort [in Borneo] eine Literatur-Sprache existiert haben muss, ahnlich 
wie das Kawi auf Java’—is otiose as a way of explaining the ‘older stratum’. 

18 If this reconstruction is successful, it is our only example of *-ew. The reconstruction 
is an attempt to combine Dempwolff’s *buRaw (based on TBt. buro ‘pursue’, taken with the 
Tg. and NgD words) and *buru (based on TBt. buru ‘chase’, NgD kéd-buro ‘chased away’, 
Saa huru ‘run’, taken with the MI. and Jv. words). In reaching my reconstruction I take 
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*neRsges, Tg. piggts, Jv. pérés, Ml. péras, NgD pehes ‘squeeze out’. 
*gaR,us, Tg. gd:gos, Jv. aros,!® Ml. (h)aros ‘current’, NgD asoh’® ‘flow off’. 

24. In none of these three comparisons does a Merina cognate appear; this 
lack is a basic weakness. The probability that Merina cognates exhibit z is built 
up from a consideration of other correspondences. 

25. Another weakness of the theory is that the Javanese words exhibit r. 
In the absence of other evidence we could suppose that the. corresponding 
Malay and Javanese words are connected by borrowing, not by a cognate rela- 
tion. But it could be posited that a Jv. é in correspondence with Ml. a (both 
regular for *e before a final consonant) precludes the assumption of borrowing 
from Malay into Javanese. Jv. pérés then could not be a Malay loanword. 
There is, however, no reason to exclude the possibility that Javanese borrowed 
the Malay word before the change of prefinal *e to Ml. a. 

26. The following comparison shows Jv. r in comparison with Mer. z: *iR;ey, 
Jv. iréy, Ml. eran” ‘black’, Mer. tzina ‘dark’. Since the correspondence involves 
a word from the Javanese ‘basic’ vocabulary, the importance of the comparison 
is not inconsiderable. There is little reason to suspect either the Javanese or the 
Merina word of being borrowed. 

27. The conclusion that Jv. r in correspondence with Malagasy z is an instance 
of *R; depends essentially on the following two comparisons involving respec- 
tively the morpheme-final and the morpheme-initial reflexes: 

*aluR;, Tg, gd:log ‘ford’, Jv. alor ‘morass’, Ml. alor ‘channel’, NgD I-aloh-an 
‘navigable water’, Mer. dlu ‘pour’, alviz-ina ‘what is to be watered’. 

*R,akit, Jv. raket ‘pair, couple’, Ml. raket ‘laid parallel, raft’, NgD hakit, 
Mer. zéhitra ‘raft’. 

28. The words here taken to be cognate appear to belong together. The mean- 
ings do not suggest that the Javanese word is borrowed from Malay. In each case 
the Merina word has z. These sets, together with the set under *R;ey above, 
can be satisfied only by the reconstruction of *R;. A counter-argument could 





TBt. buru as probably a loanword and NgD -buro as a Malay loanword (leaving the final 
o unexplained) which has acquired a NgD prefix. The reconstruction *-ew is not interde- 
pendent with that of *R;; the latter depends on the assumption that Jv. buru is inherited 
and not a loan from Malay. In either case, however, we can reach the reconstruction of 
*.ew. The reflexes assigned to *-ew (Tg. -aw, TBt. -o (?), Jv. -u, Ml. -u, NgD -aw) are paral- 
lel to those assigned to *-ey (Tg. -ay, TBt. -e, Jv. 1, Ml. 1, NgD -ey, Mer. -7); e.g. *gatey, 
Tg. qatéy, TBt. ate-ate, Jv. ati, M1. (h)ati ‘liver’, NgD atey ‘feelings’, Mer. ati ‘liver’. Now 
Saa has -e from *-ey, as in s-ae ‘liver, feelings’, and we should perhaps expect Saa -o from 
*-ew rather than the -u of huru; but the discrepancy is explained as assimilation. The in- 
teresting part of this Saa word is its r; for Saa / reflects *R, (*paRit, Saa heli ‘ray’) and 
*R. (*uRzat, Saa ule-ule ‘tendon, vein’). If it is true that Dempwolff’s two reconstructions - 
above can be replaced by one, and if the association of Saa huru is correct, we have further 
evidence of a distinction other than *R: and *R:. 

19 This is a combination of Dempwolff’s *haRus and *gaRus; the initial reflexes are dealt 
with in my forthcoming monograph on the PMP laryngeals. Jv. ds-ds ‘hiss’, cited by Demp- 
wolff under his *haRus, is discarded because of its deviant meaning. NgD hdrus-an (as 
well as its by-form with metathesis, rahus-an) ‘river-bed’ is taken to be or contain a loan- 
word, perhaps from Malay. 

*° There is no satisfactory explanation of Ml. e from *:. 
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assume that the Javanese words in all the instances assigned to *R; are ancient 
joanwords (ancient so as to allow for semantic change) from a language like 
Malay in which *R, (or, where the Malagasy cognate is lacking, possibly also 
*R,) became r. Even the appearance of the Mer. z in *aluR; is suspect, since it 
occurs in a position exposed to the workings of analogic change.” 

29. The evidence for *R, (Tg. g, Jv., Ml., NgD, Mlg. r) is simple: 

*baR,u(h), Tg. bali-bago, Jv. waru, Ml. baru, NgD baro, Mer. vdru, bdru 
‘hibiscus’. 

*habaR,at, Tg. habd:gat ‘west or south wind’, Jv. barat ‘west monsoon’, Ml. 
barat ‘west’, NgD barat ‘west, west wind, storm (from any direction)’, Mer. 
avédratra ‘north’. 

*uR gata, Tg. p-ugt:tag, Jv. k-éritd, g-éritd, Ml. g-urita ‘polyp’, Mer. h-urtta 
‘squid’. 

30. No instances of *R, in morpheme-initial position are citable. Several 
possible instances occur in morpheme-final position, but here evidence is lacking 
from Malagasy, which lost its final consonants. A likely instance is the following: 

*timuR,, Tg. t:mog ‘south’, Jv., Ml., NgD timor ‘east’, Mer. a-tstmu ‘south’. 

31. In respect to *R, the evidence depends not alone on Javanese, but also 
on the agreement of Ngaju-Dayak and Merina in showing r. The only possible 
escape from the conclusion reached here is to say that the Merina (as well as 
the Javanese and Ngaju-Dayak) words are borrowings from a language which 
had r regularly in these words. 

32. This is in effect the explanation given by Dahl.” He finds that Malagasy 
is most closely related with Maanyan (southeastern Borneo), and sets the prob- 
able date of the departure of the Malagasy circa 400 a.p. He then assumes that 
these words were borrowed by the parent language of these two languages from 
a language in which *R became r. 

33. The three comparisons of the intervocalic correspondence undoubtedly 
reflect a PMP word. With *baR,w(h) we can compare Fi. vau, To. Fu. Sm. fau 
‘hibiscus’; with *habaR,at, Fi. z-avdé ‘storm’, To. afaa ‘storm’, afats-ia ‘stormed 
over’, Fu. afa-ga ‘storm’, Sm. afaa ‘storm’, afat-ia ‘stormed over’; with *-uR,ita, 
Fi. k-uita ‘polyp’. A theory that borrowing occurred in all cases could be viewed 
as an avoidance of the reconstruction of a new phoneme. Though it can be granted 
that the hypothesis of borrowing introduces no complications under Dahl’s 
theory, there appears to be at least an equal (if not better) chance that we are 
dealing here with inherited words. 

34. The Maanyan cognates found by Dahl of words here referred to *R, are 
Mny. barat ‘storm, west’ and timur ‘east’. These words are thus the sole Maan- 
yan support for his theory of borrowing, but they equally well support a theory 
of a separate *R,. 

35. The Maanyan reflex of both *R; and *R, is X (no instances of a word 
presumably containing FR; being available): *bageRiu(h), Mny. wao ‘new’; 
*(dD)aR,aq, Mny. i-ra ‘blood’; *beR2qat, Mny. weat ‘heavy’; *teR.as, Mny. 

21 Cf. Mer. tavéz-ina ‘to be made savory’ beside tavi ‘fat, savory’ (from *(tT)abe(q0), 
Tg. tabéq, TBt. tabo ‘fat, savory’), in which the z must be analogical in origin. 

32 Malgache et maanjan 59. 
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teah ‘hard’; *uR,at, Mny. uwat ‘vein’. If there was a separate Maanyan-Mala- 
gasy unity, it evidently had *R, and *R, as distinct phonemes. 

36. Another point of interest is the Trukese evidence, which points to a cleav- 
age between *R,—*R, on one side and *R,—*R; on the other. Tr. jafar ‘shoulder’ 
compares well with Tg. gabd:ga, NgD baha ‘shoulder’, and the NgD h will satisfy 
all but *R,. On the other hand Tr. k-yys ‘squid’ compares well with the words 
grouped under *-uR,ta, and the second part of sini-fé ‘bark-hibiscus = 
hibiscus’ compares well with the words grouped under *baR,u(h). We could 
conclude that *R, was lost in Trukese, whereas at least one of the others became 
Tr. r. Which one it is that appears in the word for ‘shoulder’ can be determined 
by citing Tr. mine-fé ‘new’ (cf. mine-nném ‘old’), which compares well with 
*bageR,u(h); and, as a contrast with jafar, Tr. cca ‘blood’, which compares well 
with *(dD)aR,aq. It then follows that neither *R,; nor *R, occurs in the word 
for ‘shoulder’. We can perhaps go a step further, and associate Tr. amtirentpwin™ 
‘dew-night = dew’ with Tg. hamdg, Jv. l-amor ‘dew’; this could be an instance 
of *R3. Similarly we can cite Tr. jegé-réw ‘one thousand’ as matching *R,atus. 
We appear to reach the hypothesis that both *R, and *R; became Tr. r, whereas 
R, and R, disappeared. 

37. I cannot help feeling that the evidence presented here is not entirely 
solid. The arrangement of the discrepant correspondences suggests that hitherto 
unrecognized distinctions may be involved. Much work of the same kind remains 
to be done with regard to other discrepancies in Dempwolff’s work. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable that Dempwolff’s procedure was insufficient because it omitted 
the third step: it failed to re-evaluate the results reached by the deductive second 
step. The procedure of excluding the evidence of a language from consideration 
must be equally applied; and this is achieved by neglecting reflexes under a the- 
ory of analogic change and borrowing. 

38. When, as here, there is a considerable doubt as to the explanation of a 
given correspondence, we may resort to ‘problematic’ reconstructions, leaving 
a final solution to the future. Now that the like correspondences (deviant in 
terms of Dempwolff’s *R) have been placed together, it will be much easier 
to evaluate new evidence. In any case, by following this procedure we can main- 
tain a principle of ‘total accountability’ with respect to recurrent correspond- 
ences, without being forced prematurely into the reconstruction of new proto- 
phonemes. 


23 Cited directly from S. Elbert, Trukese-English and English-Trukese dictionary (1947). 
Otherwise Trukese words are cited in the same way as in Dyen, On the er of the Tru- 
kese vowels, Lg. 25.420-36 (1949). 

* If Saa r reflects *R; (see fn. 18 end), then Saa ahala- ‘shoulder’ siitdanes *R, in the - 
PMP reconstruction. 

















TWO TONE PATTERNS IN TANGSIC 


GrorGE A. KENNEDY 


Yale University 


Possibly the most widely disseminated fact about the Chinese language is 
that each syllable has a definite musical accent or tone forming an inalienable 
part. This fact emerges from even the most casual inspection of a Chinese dic- 
tionary, in which the syllabic symbols are each labelled with one or more tones, 
and where it is obvious that the intelligibility of a particular syllable depends 
on its having the correct tone. Persons who try to talk standard Chinese have 
to be told that a large number of these tones disappear in connected speech, 
which only goes to show the universal sloppiness of people. A pedantic speaker, 
who is at the same time literate, can restore the tones by visualizing the graphs 
with which the speech would be written down. But it must be concluded that 
for illiterates the intelligibility of their communications cannot depend on a 
theoretical knowledge of the tones for syllables that have no tones. An examina- 
tion of Tangsic brings to light in that Wu dialect a situation rather different from 
what is ordinarily imagined. (For a definition and general description of the 
Tangsic dialect see Lg. 28.457-8.) 

This paper is not concerned with a phonetic description of the dialect except 
as it relates specifically to the topic. These introductory remarks give only what 
is necessary for reading the spelled words with some approximation to the 
originals. Syllables may begin with the following sounds: 


a.’ s Fe"? SF 
_ gn unaspirated p t¢ t k ? ; er 
b aspirated ph th ts kh h 





non-nasal bh dh (dz) gh hh 


nasal mnt wag (nh) ° . 


Cc 
q VOICED 
Syllables may be closed by -n or -ng; these are in complementary distribution 
and only weakly differentiated, but for comparative reasons are best written 
as two different elements. Syllables may also have a glottal closure, symbolized 
by -g. In closed syllables only five vowel sounds appear, the last being extremely 
rare: -a-, -e- [a], -t-, -o-, -u- [uv]. The vowel sounds in open syllables are more 
varied, and may be written in part with digraphs: -7, -ea [e], -ae [z], -eo or -0e 
[6], -a, -u, -ao [o/a], -oa [9]. In addition there are the pseudo-diphthongs -ie 
[i-t/i‘a] and -ue [u'u/u‘a]. Of the initial sounds, columns 3 and 7 and all of row d 
may be fully syllabic without any vowel. Between the initial and the head vowel 
may appear a medial y or w. These have no effect on the asi ittininas except 
that ky-, khy-, ghy-, hy- are [t8, tS‘, dz, 3]. 

A measured analysis of individual tones is similarly outside the scope of this 
paper, since we are concerned with things that occur in synthesis. Absolute pitch 
has no bearing on the subject, but a tone will appear in relatively different keys, 
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or registers, according as it accompanies a syllable with a voiceless or with a 
voiced initial. The interval between these keys is usually five to seven semitones 
on the chromatic scale. If (to make an analogy) a melody with voiceless initial 
is played in the key of F, then the same melody with voiced initial is likely to 
be played in the lower key of C. In order to describe the tones, which are analog- 
ical to the melodies, without a complicated apparatus of diagrams, we may adopt 
a simplification of the picture in terms of numbers. Let the numbers 1 to 5 repre- 
sent five points in rising order of pitch. The precise intervals between these 
points are immaterial, so long as 2 is somewhat lower than 3, 5 is much higher 
than 1, and so on. Then the notation 24 stands for a continuous rise in pitch 
between the points indicated, 51 represents a sharp fall, while 33 marks a level 
tone with unchanging pitch. These tones may be played in any key in accordance 
with the quality of the speaker’s voice or his emotion of the moment. Two con- 
trasting keys are used by each speaker, paralleling the difference in type of 
initial for particular syllables, and this may be shown by using boldface numerals 
for the lower key. With this rough symbolism established, we can state the 
general correspondence of Tangsic tones on monosyllables to the first three 
historical categories: 
UPPER KEY LOWER KEY 
I 33 ‘level’ 24 ‘low rising’ 
II 51 ‘high falling’ 51 ‘low falling’ 
III 24 ‘high rising’ 24 ‘low rising’ 


The fourth historical category is represented in Tangsic by closed syllables end- 
ing in -g (glottal stop). The duration of these syllables is so short that neither 
continuity nor change in pitch is apparent, and it has often been questioned 
whether there is any justification for regarding IV as a tonal category. For the 
time being we regard them simply as ‘syllables in -q’. In addition to the symbol- 
ism by numbers we may use diacritics when convenient according to the scheme 
lévél, ristng, falling. 

Textbooks on standard Chinese pay attention to two factors that are viewed 
as producing changes in the ‘inherent’ tones of syllables. Sandhi is a mechanical 
change arising from the juxtaposition of certain tones; the neutral tone is a disap- 
pearance of characteristic tone resulting from complete lack of stress. Following 
this line of interpretation we must begin for Tangsic with monosyllabic words, 
as the only syllables for which the inherent tone can be directly known. 


PATTERN A, ‘HIGH MOUNTAIN’ 
kéo 33 ‘high’, sdée 33 ‘mountain’; kdo-sée 33-33 ‘high mountain’. The only - 
change to be noted is a closer juncture between the syllables, which, so far as 
the tones are concerned, makes them flow in a continuous line without hiatus. 
Musically speaking the effect of the juncture is precisely like that of the tie 
between two quarter-notes on the same line of the staff, calling for the produc- 
tion of one half-note. 
ka. 51 ‘artificial’, sée 33 ‘mountain’; kd-sde 53-31 ‘rockery’. The 51 of the first 
syllable is cut off, while the 33 changes to 31. This phenomenon might be de- 
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scribed as the second syllable taking the tone of the first, or as the falling tone 
of ka@ inducing a falling tone on sde. Persons familiar with Pekingese tonal be- 
havior may compare this with the neutral tone after a falling tone, which in 
effect is a tag end of it. The tones of the two Tangsic syllables again fall in a 
continuous descent without hiatus. 

dhit 24 ‘large’, sde 33 ‘mountain’; dhi-sde 22-44 or dhii-sde 22-24 ‘large moun- 
tain’. The second variety is associated in the speaker’s mind with slow or ef- 
feminate speech. In either case 24 has become 22, a low tone without rise which 
is not one of the original tones. This change is comparable to the change of the 
3rd Pekingese tone before another syllable with different tone. In the effeminate 
variety the second syllable could again be described as taking the tone of the 
first; the two tones again form a continuous curve without hiatus. In the ‘mas- 
culine’ variety (which is not confined to the speech of males) there is a break, 
and sae is level, though on a lower pitch than when in isolation. Note that 44 
of the lower key is lower than 33 of the higher key. 

The changes in tone have already begun to appear complicated, but one simple 
statement will cover all four cases shown: THE ORIGINAL TONE OF THE FIRST 
SYLLABLE IS SPREAD OVER THE TWO COMBINED SYLLABLES. This is the same as 
saying that two syllables are embraced under one tone. An extension of the 
number symbolism is then suggested, as follows: 33 + 33 > 3003. The notation 
3003 denotes an expanded 33, with zeros to fill out the number of syllables in- 
volved. In the same way 51 + 33 > 5001, and 24 + 33 > 2004; the latter defines 
either 22-44 or 22-24. This interpretation of the tonal change may now be tested 
by other examples: 

tzéng 33 ‘middle’, nyin 24 ‘man’; tzdng-nyin 3003 ‘middleman’ 
sydo 51 ‘small’, nyin 24 ‘man’; sydo-nyin 5001 ‘children’ 
dhi 24 ‘large’, nyin 24 ‘man’; dhii-nyin/nyin 2004 ‘adults’ 
pen 33 ‘ice’, sea 51 ‘water’; pén-séa 3003 ‘ice-water’ 
kwén 51 ‘boiling’, séa ‘water’; kwén-séa 5001 ‘boiling water’ 
tséo 24 ‘smelly’, sea ‘water’; tséo-séa/séa 2004 ‘smelly water (disinfec- 
tant)’ 
The additional examples all conform to the statement. 

There are two observations to be made on the behavior of tone as so far ex- 
hibited in Tangsic that must be shocking to the comfortable conventional view. 
Given only the expression sydo-nyin 5001 ‘children’, it is impossible to deduce 
the ‘inherent’ tone of nyin, nor is the situation helped by bringing in tzdng-nyin 
3003 and dhi-nyin 2004. The syllable nyin with its inherent tone, as required for 
a dictionary, can be found only if nyfn occurs as an independent word, or in 
another pattern to which this kind of tonal behavior does not apply. For the 
illustrations used, as already mentioned, I deliberately chose syllables with 
independent meaning. In the second place, if a phrase of this pattern commences, 
for example, with kwén 51 ‘boiling’, the inherent tone of the word for what it is 
that boils is quite irrelevant. Anything at all described as ‘boiling’ will, in that 
condition, have a falling tone, whatever it may have otherwise. And if one can 
divorce oneself completely from the dictionary, he will have to conclude that 
the tone on X at any particular moment is wholly determined by the tone of 
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the attribute. Then if two words like sde ‘mountain’ and sde ‘umbrella’, dis- 
tinguished by tone, are both described by the attribute ‘large’, their separate 
identity disappears, and both expressions become dhi sde or dha sde 2004. It 
is, as a matter of fact, impossible for the Tangsite to know without additional 
context whether thie means ‘a large mountain’ or ‘a large umbrella’. The 
effect, then, of spreading the tone of dhu over a following syllable X is to an- 
nounce that the X is described by dhi, but at the same time to confuse the 
identity of X. The intelligibility of dhu-X is now dependent not on the recogni- 
tion of X, but on the recognition of dhiu-X as a whole. ; 

Before involving ourselves further in such speculative thought, we should take 
note of the behavior of syllables in -g. 

bhaq ‘white’, sde ‘mountain’; bhas-sde ‘white mountain’; similarly bha-nyin 
‘white man’, bhas-séa ‘white water’. First to be noted is the disappearance of 
the -q, or its assimilation to the initial of the following syllable; and second, that 
the falling tone on the second syllable begins somewhat higher and falls much 
more abruptly than the tone that has been symbolized as 51. We may denote it 
as 60. To relate this tonal change to the general principle that has been proposed 
may seem fanciful, but the description of Tangsic will be simpler if a connection 
can be made. The total tone of ‘white mountain’ is discontinuous, and may 
properly be symbolized as 3600. If this represents the spread of the tone of the 
first syllable, the tone on bhag must be something of the same nature. But, as I 
have noted, syllables in -q are so short that no tonal pattern is distinguishable to 
the ear. The distinctive feature of the first syllable that can be assumed to have 
been lost or passed on is the glottal closure, and this appears to be reflected in a 
particularly sharp falling tone. It is not difficult, if one wishes, to relate these 
two things phonetically as being both a cutting off of sound. For a single syl- 
lable the cutting off is achieved by an abrupt closure of the glottis, while for a 
dissyllable it is achieved by an abrupt fall of tone to zero on the second syllable. 

In the combination bha-nyin ‘white man’, despite the loss of -q, the first syl- 
lable remains distinct from an original bha through having a shorter vowel. But 
the more important distinction arises from the fact that no bhd or bha could 
produce the total pattern 3600: the intelligibility of the expression depends, as 
in previous cases, on that total pattern. © 

There remains the case of a syllable in -q as the second element: kwog ‘country’, 
yin-kwo(q) 33-3 ‘England’, ngii-kwog 22-4 or ngit-kw6 22-24 ‘Russia’, méa-kwoq 
55-1 or méa-kwod 53-31 ‘America’, fak-kwog 2-5 or fak-kwé 3-60 ‘France’. The 
single numeral is intended to symbolize a pitch without appreciable duration, 
associated with glottal closure. This closure may be absent in the second syllable, 
in which case the shape of the combination follows the patterns already de- 
scribed. The alternative forms here show more clearly than ever that the essen- 
tial principle in combination is to extend the initial tone. 

It may be concluded that all of the combinations so far examined represent the 
extensions of four tonal shapes: level, rising, falling, and abrupt; for the last 
one we add the circumflex to the diacritics already chosen. Then the four dis- 
tinctive tones on monosyllables are shown by kao ‘high’, dhi ‘large’, sydo ‘small’, 
bhégq ‘white’. If it were typographically feasible, an elongated writing of these 
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diacritics over two syllables together would quite accurately represent the tonal 
shape of dissyllables in pattern A. Our present concern, however, is not practical 
orthography but rather the bearing of this fact on the units of Tangsic speech. 
Even the most conservative among Chinese scholars might admit that some of 
the: listed combinations deserve to be called ‘words’. But if the term word is 
applied to any of them, it must be applied to all, since there is no formal difference 
between ‘high mountain’ and ‘England’. 

The alternative is to treat syllables in the conventional way as individualized 
units which, to be utterable, must have inherent tones, and then to state the 
rules of tonal sandhi in composition. When one proceeds from a text written, or 
at least writable, in Chinese graphs, the supposedly inherent tones will be found 
attached to the graphs in a dictionary. But Tangsic, happily or unhappily, has 
never been written with Chinese graphs, and to a considerable extent cannot be 
written with the available stock. The lack of this crutch often makes the in- 
dividualizing of syllables difficult or even impossible. To the first syllable in 
pattern A the linguist, by deduction from the total shape, can assign a tone, 
though not necessarily a meaning. Thus from ‘England’ he can abstract the 
syllable yin, which to the Tangsite is meaningless except as ‘the first syllable of 
England’. From ‘Russia’ can be taken ng, which means ‘goose’ or ‘to be hungry’. 
The méa of ‘America’ is again meaningless, while faq can be understood as ‘the 
rising of dough’. In a second syllable the form can be identified if it ends in -q; 
otherwise, as already noted, its tone cannot be determined except by other 
means. 

A common noun suffix in Tangsic is shown by the following names of fruits: 
Gng-iz ‘cherry’, dhdo-tz ‘peach’, tzdo-tz ‘date’, kyit-iz ‘orange’. The tones on éz 
are successively 33, 44/24, 31, and 60; and since it is never anything but a suf- 
fix, it is quite impossible to determine what inherent tone it might theoretically 
have. This problem is easily solved, by Chinese and western scholars alike, by 
pointing to a graph—a natural action, since the problem is discussed only by 
literate people. Even Tangsites sometimes become literate by learning to read 
Mandarin, which though a different dialect contains such words as jyuéz ‘orange’. 
Recognizing this to refer to the same thing as Tangsic kyit-tz, the Tangsite sees 
that the graphs used to write jyutz in Mandarin can quite comfortably be bor- 
rowed and read kyit-tz; and as soon as a graphic representation is provided for 
the Tangsic suffix, its inherent tone is settled. This is without doubt all very 
proper in a historical way, since the two words must have the same parentage. 
But the point here is that the conclusion for Tangsic could be reached only in a 
devious and sophisticated manner, and that within the limits of the dialect 
spoken by the illiterate Tangsite the notion of an inherent tone on éz is meaning- 
less. 























































PATTERN B, ‘cooK SOUP’ 


The word for ‘cook’ or ‘burn’ is séo, and the word for ‘soup’ is thang. In the 
expression ‘to cook soup’ both tones remain level, but instead of forming a con- 
tinuous note as in kdo-sde ‘high mountain’ they show a break. The pitch of 
thang is 33, as in isolation; but the pitch of sdo is dropped a half or a whole note. 
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Three other words are md ‘sell’, ma ‘buy’, and khytgq ‘eat’ or ‘drink’. The ex- 
pressions ‘sell soup’, ‘buy soup’, and ‘eat soup’ all have precisely the same 
tonal pattern as ‘cook soup’. Thang ‘soup’ remains on a level 33, while the pre- 
ceding words all become level on a slightly lower pitch. We shall denote the lat- 
ter tone by S. The -g may be retained in careful speech, but commonly disap- 
pears. There is never any assimilation to the following consonant. 

A complete chart of this pattern may be given in tabular form: 


. thang mie tzéo tz6q 
‘soup’ ‘noodles’ ‘wine’ ‘porridge’ 
sdo ‘cook’ S-33 S-24 8-51 8-3 
m4 ‘sell’ 8-33 S-24 8-51 8-3 
ma. ‘buy’ S-33 8-24 8-51 S-3 
khytq ‘eat/drink’ §8-33 S-24 8-51 8-3 


In all 16 combinations the second syllable retains its original tone, while the 
first syllable becomes S—that is, a level tone lower than the usual 33. 

To those accustomed to the concept of inherent tone, this pattern may seem 
even more extraordinary than pattern A: except for syllables in -q, there is no way 
to determine from the dissyllabic expression what tone belongs to the first element. 
This results, as the examples show, in the curious situation that whereas ‘buy’ 
and ‘sell’ are different words in isolation, ‘to buy anything’ becomes indis- 
tinguishable from ‘to sell anything’. The Tangsite cannot, in fact, tell without 
further context whether ma-tzéo means ‘buy wine’ or ‘sell wine’. In the second 
place, the tone on the first syllable in pattern B is not a sandhi change, in the 
sense of being dependent on the nature of the preceding or following tone. Its 
character is S, regardless of what follows. Third, if this character S is viewed as 
a change from an original inherent tone, the change is obviously anticipatory; 
but then the question becomes, ‘anticipatory to what?’. 

Comparison of patterns A and B shows that the tonal behavior cannot be ex- 
plained in any purely mechanical way. Within each pattern, it is true, the 
mechanical condition of stress can be accepted as determinative. It is phonetically 
demonstrable that in A the louder stress is on the first syllable, in B on the second. 
It is sufficient to say, then, that a stressed syllable extends its tone over all 
unstressed syllables that follow in close juncture; and that an unstressed syllable 
in close juncture before the stressed syllable takes a special tone, here sym- 
bolized by S, which may be described as a suspense tone. Adequate though this 
statement is to describe the phenomena noted, it does not, of course, define the 
conditions that determine which syllable is to be stressed. Over and above the 
inherent tones and the mechanical adjustments accompanying lack of stress 
there is some other factor; and this factor cannot be anything less than morpho- 
logical. It will be clear from the following examples that combinations of the 
same semantic roots express a syntactic difference by different tonal patterns 
which, in the last analysis, can be described as different stress patterns. 

2éa ‘love’, nyin ‘man’: ?éa-nyin 2004 ‘sweetheart (loved person)’ (A), 
?ea-nyin S-24 ‘to love people’ (B) 
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sdo ‘cook’, tzéo ‘wine’: sdo-tz@o 3003 ‘distilled spirits, Branntwein’ (A), 
sdo-tzéo S-51 ‘to cook wine (improbably)’ (B) 
ydo ‘row’, z6e ‘boat’: ydo-zde 2004 ‘a rowboat’ (A), yao-zde S-24 ‘to row a 
boat’ (B) 
tsdo ‘fry’, vde ‘rice’: tsdo-vde 5001 ‘fried rice’ (A), tsao-vde S-24 ‘to fry 
rice’ (B) 
The same behavior is shown somewhat more complexly in the following: khyuv- 
vde-séo 36001 ‘the right hand (eating hand)’ (A), khy@(q)-vde S-24 ‘eat rice (or 
food in general)’ (B) 
When the verb-object expression (B) itself becomes a modifier of something else, 
the whole pattern is reshuffled and takes off from the first syllable to form 
pattern A: 
dh6(q)-5 S-33 ‘to read books, to study’ (B), dho-8-nyin 36000 ‘a scholar’ 
(A) 
phdo-ghyéo S-24 ‘to bat balls, to play tennis’ (B), phdo-ghyéo-zang 30003 
‘a tennis court’ (A) 
bhdo-méa S-61 ‘to race horses’ (B), bhdo-méa-thén 20004 ‘a racecourse’ 
(A) 
Extensions over four syllables are illustrated by the following: 
kyi-mdo-tée-t2 300003 ‘feather-duster’ 
yang-thi-kwiie-dhéo 200004 ‘tin can’ 
pao-hyie-kdng-8 500001 ‘insurance company’ 
kép-pi-nyin-ka 360000 ‘next-door neighbors’ 

The scholar in Chinese will recognize that the speculations to which this 
brief note on Tangsic might lead are much too fluid to be contained within a 
short article. It is beyond question that tone is word-distinctive on monosyl- 
lables in Tangsic. But these monosyllables form a very small percentage of the 
vocabulary. Most of the time the tonal pattern is functioning morphologically. 
Given only two occurrences of the syllable ésao as illustrated in the last para- 
graph, one would reach the conclusion that there was in Tangsic an adjective 
tsdo ‘fried’ and a verb tsdo ‘to fry’. Then the tone on monosyllables is in such a 
case also morphological. And one might be led to the broad guess that the func- 
tion of tone in Tangsic is essentially not to distinguish otherwise homophonous 
syllables, but to express syntactic relationships. From spoken material alone 
and without reference to historical dictionaries it is extraordinarily difficult, as 
I have often discovered, to make up a word-list for Tangsic in terms of mono- 
syllables with fixed tones. There is a limited number of nouns and verbs that can 
be given with tones in isolated form; but for a large part of the vocabulary only 
an appeal to a hypothetical system of writing can settle the question of tone. It 
has always been hard for sinologists not to feel that the written graphs are in 
fact the final authority. In a realistic treatment of Tangsic they cannot be. 





ON THE TONE SYSTEM OF THE MIAO-YAO LANGUAGES 


Kun CHANG 
University of Washington 


The Miao-Yao languages are spoken by tribes scattered among the moun- 
tainous regions of southwestern China (in the provinces of Hunan, Kueichow, 
Kuangtung, Kuanghsi, Yiinna, Szuchuan), in Viet Nam (in the area of Tonkin), 
and in Thailand.! These tribes bear various Chinese names, with either Mzao or 
Yao as their last element. On the basis of the information that I now have, I 
have tentatively classified this group of dialects into two main divisions: the 
first preserves the syllable-finals -p, -t, (-k), -m, the second has lost them. The 
dialects of the second division in turn form two subdivisions: one displays a 
highly complicated system of initials, the other a comparatively simple one. 
In this paper ten dialects are discussed:? MKC (Hungchan Miao in Kaop’o, 
Kueichu, Kueichow), MKS (Yi Miao in Kechengchai, Kuangshun, Kueichow), 
YLP (Hei Yao in Yaolu, Lipo, Kueichow), YYT (Tahua Yao in Hsishankai, 
Yungts’ung, Kueichow), MTK (Hei Miao in Shihtungk’ou, Taikung, Keuichow), 
MCF (Hei Miao in Chengfeng, Keuichow), MJC (Hei Miao in Kaot’ungchai, 
Jungchiang, Kueichow), YYL (Yao in Yaoling, in the districts of Lienchow, 
Lienshan, and Yangshan in Kuangtung), YHN (Ch’ing-yi Yao in Haining, 
Tonkin, Viet Nam), YTP (Tapan Yao in Tonkin, Viet Nam). Most of these 
dialects belong to the second main division; MKC, MKS, and YLP differ from 
MTK, MCF, MJC, and YYT by having nasal-prefixed initials (stops and 
affricates) and initial consonant clusters with -l- or -r- as the second element. 
The dialects of the first main division are YYL, YHN, and YTP; they are cited 
only to show the distinctive finals -p, -t, (-k), -m. The many seemingly irreconcila- 
ble irregularities in the phonology of the three Yao dialects YYL, YHN, and YTP 
may be due to the inaccuracy of the records made by Wong and Savina. 

An extensive study of cognates among the seven best-known dialects shows 


1 Bernhard Karlgren, Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise, Archives d’études orien- 
tales, Vol. 15 (1915-26); Henri Maspero, Contribution & l’étude du systéme phonétique des 
langues Thai, BEFEO 11.153-69 (1911); Fangkuei Li, The distribution of initials and tones 
in the Sui language, Lg. 24.160-7, (1948); Tones in the riming system of the Sui language, 
Word 5.262-7 (1949); The Mak language, Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, 
Academia Sinica 19.1-80 (1949). 

2 The material on dialects MKC, MKS, YLP, YYT, and MJC was gathered during my 
field trip in 1941 and 1942 under the auspices of Academia Sinica. The data on MTK were 
kindly furnished by Fangkuei Li. The examples of MCF, YYL, YHN, and YTP are taken 
from the following publications: Joseph Esquirol, Dictionnaire kanao-francais et frangais- 
kanao (Hong Kong, 1931); Sikling Wong, Phonetics and phonology of the Yao language, 
description of the Yaoling dialect, Lingnan science journal 18.425-55 (1939); F. M. Savina, 
Dictionnaire frangais-man (Hanoi, 1926). The publications on the Miao dialects in Tonkin 
by Savina, on the Ch’ing Miao dialect in Eshan (Yiinnan) by Huanien Kao, and on other 
Miao dialects by Yu Wen and others are a bit sketchy for comparative study. This paper 
has been read and criticized by Bernard Bloch, Y. R. Chao, Loren W. Fessler, and Fangkuei 
Li. A similar article by me, in Chinese, was published in Bulletin of the Institute of History 
and Philology, Academia Sinica 16.93-110 (1947). 
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eight correspondences of tones. The number of tones in a single dialect is six 
(MKC), seven (MKS, YLP), or eight (YYT, MTK, MCF, MJC). Some dialects 
(YYT, MTK) have five level tones of different heights besides rising tones and 
falling tones.? 












I II III IV Vv wh Vil ..¥aa 


thigh “high ‘low ‘low ‘high ‘mid ‘high *high 
rising level ising falling falling level falling level 
MKS ‘mid “*high “high ‘mid ‘mid ‘mid ‘mid ‘low 
high level rising falling level low level falling 




















MKC 












level level 

YLP ‘mid ‘high ‘rising ‘high ‘mid ‘low ‘thigh ‘low 
low level falling level level level falling 
level 





YYT ‘rising *mid ‘mid ‘low Shigh ‘mid “high ‘low 
level low level level high falling falling 









level level 
MTK !mid “*high (*high ‘mid ‘high ‘mid ‘low ‘low 
high falling level low rising level rising level 
level level 
MCF‘ 'mid “high ‘thigh ‘mid ‘mid ‘low “high ‘low 
one one two two low ‘short short 






MJC ‘mid ‘high ‘*high ‘low ‘high ‘mid low ‘low 
high falling level falling rising level rising level 
level 

















The last two categories of tones are supposedly those of words originally end- 
ing with -p, -t, (-k), which are still preserved in YYL, YHN, and YTP. 
‘duck’®> ‘drink’ ‘bear (animal)’ ‘see’ ‘tongue’ 
MKC ‘gt he® tle® pe? mple? 
MKS "hud hu5 qlai5 pau’ mplai’ 
YLP "au? h? tljai? pau’ ntljai’ 












3 The terms ‘high’, ‘mid’, ‘low’ used in the following table refer to relative height within 
each dialect. The high rising tone of MKC does not necessarily have the same contour as 
the high rising tone of MKS. Understanding now that the pitch of the tones is taken in a 
doubly or triply relative sense, it might be more precise and clear, as suggested by Y. R. 
Chao, to give a graphic representation. But owing to typographical difficulties, I regret- 
fully sacrifice the beautiful chart made for this paper by Chao. 

4 The values of the tones in MCF are not clearly described by Esquirol. 

5 Cf. Ancient Chinese *dép ‘duck’. This paper does not treat borrowings from Chinese, 
which have presumably taken place at various periods. Since the history of the cultural 
contact between the two peoples has not been well studied, it is difficult to say anything 
definite about the Chinese loanwords in the Miao-Yao languages. 

Notes on the symbols used in this paper: a neutral vowel; ¢ unrounded wu; d short back a; 
d, n domals; ¢3, dz, % palatals; n back nasal; G, N velars; m, n, % voiceless nasals; t voiceless 
lateral; ’ glottal stop. 

6 T can offer no explanation of the initial ph- in the examples taken fromm Savina’s Dic- 
tionnaire. 

7 YYT has nasal initials as counterparts to the nasal-prefixed initials in MKC, MKS, 
YLP, in words of both tone types. 

8 IT admit that there is a choice between regarding tone or voicing as phonemic. 
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mai® 
fie® 
ni® 
he® 
bet 
biet 
biet - 


ho’ 

hau’ 
hau’ hi? 

hu’? he’ 
hup 
hop 
hop 


pa® 
pa’ 
pan* 
pu® 
bat 
phot 
phot 


bo gy 
MTK 
MCF 
MJC 
YYL 
YHN® 
"ae" 


b ap 
’ap 
’ap 


kiop 
kiédp 


A scrutiny of the distribution of tones and initials in cognate words shows that 
the odd-numbered tones and the even-numbered ones constitute two different 
types, in that certain initials occur only with tones of the first type. These ini- 
tials are: the glottal stop; the voiceless (or aspirated) nasals mh-, nh-, tih-; 
voiceless lh- in MKC, MKS, YLP, and YYT, or aspirated voiceless th-in MTK 
and MCF; aspirated voiceless stops and affricates; the nasal-prefixed aspirated 
voiceless stops and affricates of MKC, MKS, and YLP, which correspond to 
plain voiceless stops, affricates, and spirants in MTK, MKS, and MJC. All these 
initials can be easily reconstructed for Pre-Miao-Yao as glottal stop or aspirated 
voiceless consonants. The other initials, appearing in words of both tone types, 
probably have two different origins: voiceless in words with the first tone type, 
voiced in words with the second tone type. 

The correspondences between the nasal-prefixed initials of MKC, MKS, and 
YLP and their parallels in MTK and MJC’ provide strong evidence for the 
existence of voiced initials in the Pre-Miao-Yao language. For instance: 


I Ill V Vill 


‘weed’ ‘long’ ‘wear hat’ ‘scoop’ 





ntse?* 
nta’® 
nta® 
te? 
ta? 
tai? 


IV 


‘leech’ 


ntsi* 
fit 


fit 


nton® 
ntae® 
ntou® 
tau® 
tau® 
tu5 


VI > 
‘hemp’ 


ntu® 
nto® 
nti® 
no® 


nau® 


ntge® 
ntgaa5> 


tsu’ 


tsu’ 
tio? 


VII 


‘pluck fruit’ — 


nti® 
fie® 


ni® 
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The difference in correspondence among words with the first and the second tone 
type suggests that the initials of the former were originally voiceless, while the 
initials of the latter were probably voiced (thus, *mb- > *m-, *nd- > *n-, 
*ndz- > *n-, *nd3- > *f-, *nd- > *n-, *tig- > *i-, *NG- > *N-, etc.). This 
kind of reconstruction fits into the system of Pre-Miao-Yao initials as a whole. 

Once voice has been reconstructed as a phonemic feature in the initials of 
words with the second tone type, this type becomes superfluous in the Pre-Miao- 
Yao pattern;® the eight categories of tones are reduced to four. It is the voiced 
nature of the initials that caused the development of four new tones in a later 
stage of the language. 

The unsolved problem is that of relating the odd-numbered tones I, III, V 
with the even-numbered tones II, IV, VI in order to establish three categories 
of tones for Pre-Miao-Yao. My tentative solution is suggested by the following 
three examples, which may reflect a historical relationship? between I and II 
between III and IV, and between V and VI. 


I II III IV V VI 
‘fall’ ‘wear clothes’ ‘earth’ 

MKC poi! nhan? lon® 

MKS pao? nhon*® laa’ 

YLP pou! nan‘ lou5 

YYT pa? ne’ 

MTK pa? nan‘ la® 
MCF pai? neh‘ la® 
MJC pa? non‘ la® 





Reconstruction results in a triad system of *b-, *p-, *ph-; *bl-, *pl-, *phl-; 
*br-, *pr-, *phr-; *d-, *t-, *th-; *dl-, *tl-, *thl-; etc. As I have indicated, Pre- 
Miao-Yao had three types of initials: voiced, voiceless, and aspirated voiceless, 
occurring in words with only four different tones. In a later stage of the language, 
the voiced initials became voiceless; their original voiced quality results in the 
rise of four new tones parallel to the four old ones. As a result, such an initial 
as th- (from original *th-) appears today only in words of the first tone type, 
whereas ¢- (from original *t- and *d-) appears in words of both types. 

Nasal and lateral initials are of three series: (A) mh-, nh-, tth-, lh- in words 
of the first tone type; (B) m-, n-, 7-, l- in words of the first tone type; and (C) 
again m-, n-, fi-, l- in words of the second tone type. There are various possibili- 
ties for the prototypes of these three series; we may reconstruct either (A) 
*mh-, *nh-, *ph-, *th-, (B) *m-, *n-, *i-, *t-, (C) *m-, *n-, i-, L; or else (A) 
*mh-, *nh-, *ith-, *lh-, (B) *’m- *n-, *%-, *l-, (C) *m-, *n-, *-, *I-. 

It is, then, my working hypothesis that the Pre-Miao-Yao language had ini- 
tials of three types (voiced, voiceless, and aspirated) and four tones, which later 





* For instance, alternation between voiceless and voiced initials. 
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developed into initials of only two types (voiceless and aspirated) and eight 
tones. The change may be represented in a diagram: 


ORIGINAL STATE LATER STATE 


INITIALS 


INITIALS TONES 
II, IV, VI, VIII voiceless 
I, ITI, V, VII voiceless 
I, III, V, VII aspirated 


voiced 
voiceless 
aspirated 


















POPULAR CHINESE PLANT WORDS 
A DESCRIPTIVE LEXICO-GRAMMATICAL STUDY 
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GENERAL 


0.1. The present study is primarily a description of the everyday Chinese 
words which the writer uses in connection with plant life and which he believes 
to be representative of Standard Mandarin. No attempt has been made to 
contribute to new identification of Chinese plants, though note will be taken of 
cases of conflicting authorities. The words covered include not only specific 
plant names such as ‘rose’ and ‘pine’, but also such general words as ‘tree’ and 
‘grass’ and names of plant parts such as ‘root’ and ‘sap’, as well as verbs for what 
plants do, such as ‘to blossom’, and what man does to plants, such as ‘to plant’. 

0.2. While there is always some correlation between things and words,! so 
that a plant name is likely to be a noun and the word for a change occurring in 
a plant is likely to be a verb, the parallelism is imperfect and the proper study of 
words is still words. 

0.38. One thing that linguists emphasize, and practical language students 
should give more attention to than they usually do, is the principle of total 
accountability. It is not enough to record the root meaning of simple morphemes. 
Account must be taken of all its variant forms and the environments in which 
it occurs. Botanical and even general dictionaries may give li (see 0.10 for the 
transcription; references throughout are to sections of this paper) for ‘pear’, 
shing for ‘apricot’, and lit for ‘plum’, but these fruits are, in the actual language, 
called respectively li (morpheme word), shiengl (root plus suffix, accompanied 
by automatic alternation of central vowel with original high vowel), and lii.tzy 
(root plus suffix -.tzy). Nobody calls a plum *li or *lieel, and the form shing.izy 
‘apricot’ exists only in the dialects. Again, jen.tzy ‘hazelnut’ takes the suffix -.tzy, 
and liantzyy ‘lotus seed’ is a simple compound with -tzyy in nuclear or primary 
position, while songizeel ‘pine nut’ is a compound with the second element -izyy 
suffixed by the retroflex suffix -l, resulting in the mid-vowel form {zeel. 

0.4. Compounds, moreover, are not made up for botanical reasons only, but 
have grown up by linguistic usage. Not all leaves that turn red are called horng- 
yeh ‘red leaf’; only the maple—the tree as well as the leaf—is so called. The plant 
sesame or its seed is called jy.ma, but the oil and jam made from the seed are 
called respectively mayou (or shiangyou ‘fragrant oil’) and jy.ma-jiang, not 
*jy.ma-you and only rarely majiang. (The only thing commonly called majiang 
is the game of ‘mahjong’.) The leaf of the mulberry is called sangyeh ‘mulberry- 
leaf’, 2 compound word, and the leaf of the lotus is called heryeh ‘lotus-leaf’, a 
similar compound. In speaking of the leaves of most other plants, however, such 
compounds are not used. Thus the leaf of an elm tree is simply called yushuh 














































1See M. B. Emeneau, Language and non-linguistic patterns, Lg. 26.2.199-209 (1950). 
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de yeh.tzy ‘elm-tree’s leaf’, and a form like yuyeh ‘elm-leaf’, if understood at all, 
would sound unnecessarily poetic. A collection of things is not always named by 
a collective noun, and vice versa. Thus shulin.tzy ‘woods’ takes the individualizing 
auxiliary noun (AN) -.geh, while a plant (in general) is only expressed by the 
collective noun hua-tsao-shuhomuh ‘flowers, grass, trees’ (see 2.4), unless one uses 
the learned word jyrowuh. While one says yi-ball huaball for ‘a petal’ (2.45.1), 
one does not often say gelgel gel for ‘every root’ (2.97)—at least not much oftener 
than one says in English ‘A rose is a rose is a rose’. 

0.5. Such facts are of no botanical significance, and a botanical dictionary is in 
no way incomplete for not recording them. Nor can philological dictionaries, 
concerned with the etymologies of single morphemes, be expected to contain plant 
words in the full spoken form. But somewhere the facts about what is done and 
what isn’t done in talking about plants must be recorded; the present study is 
a first draft of such a record. 

0.6. The source of information in this study is first of all the writer’s own speak- 
ing-knowledge of the language. Since he has lived in many places where non- 
Mandarin dialects are spoken, some of his vocabulary must have been in- 
fluenced by them. As far as he is aware, all such forms are marked ‘dial.’ or by 
the place names where the non-Mandarin forms are used. Some ‘dial.’ items pro- 
bably escaped detection, but they cannot be numerous. 

0.7. Although this is not a study of realia, the scope of the paper is limited by 
including only words for what the writer has actually seen: plants or parts of 
plants, such as certain herbs or lumber trees. Plant words which the writer has 
read or heard about, or only talked about, are not included. A number of plant 
words from books are included for comparison or for the sake of their interesting 
constructions. Such forms are put in parentheses in the lexicon. The advantage of 
this restriction lies in that it puts the writer also in the position of an anthro- 
pological informant. 

0.8. ABBREVIATIONS: 
adj., adjective 
AN, auxiliary noun, classifier 
B, bound morpheme 


identif., identification 
i.e., the term placed before this abbreviation 
is a literal translation and the term after 





BB’, compound or morphemes B and B’ 

bin., binom, two syllables which, at the 
descriptive level, form one morpheme 

B-l, derived word with non-syllabic retro- 
flex suffix 

BN, see 3.0 

B.tzy, derived word with syllabic suffix- 
-lzy 

Ch, see 3.0 

CHPT, see 3.0 

collec. n., collective noun 

dial., nonstandard, but occurring in the 
writer’s speech 

F, free morpheme, morpheme word 

fl, flower 

fr, fruit 


it is an equivalent translation 

-l, the retroflex non-syllabic noun suffix 
with value [-3] 

L, learned or literary form (+ L. for ‘Lin- 
nus’, following species names) 

Lf, see 3.0 

n., noun . 

pl, plant 

Rd, see 3.0 

sd, seed 

.tzy, noun suffix 

Unid., unidentified (botanically) 

v.i., intransitive verb 

v.t., transitive verb 

Wu, dialect region of Chekiang and south- 
eastern Kiangsu 


0.9. Symsoxs: A dot before a syllable indicates that it is in the neutral tone, 
i.e. toneless; a subscript zero (9) marks an optional neutral tone; a hyphen marks 
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a simple adjective-noun compound (not a noun-noun compound), and separates 
the immediate constituents of a complex compound; part of a form in paren- 
theses is an optional element; longer material in parentheses consists of dialectal 
or learned forms or quoted forms for which the writer is not reporting as in- 
formant; square brackets enclose IPA symbols; a breve over a vowel (d) indi- 
cates an ‘Entering Tone’ in a dialect word, which loses its glottal stop when in 
nonfinal position; an equal-sign means ‘identified with’ (used with English 
names) ; a mark of inequality (+) means ‘not the same as’ or ‘to be distinguished 
from’; a curve (~) indicates alternation, usually between variant forms of a 
character; a vertical line denotes repetition of a character. 

0.10. RomanizaTION. Because of the great number of citations, National 
Romanization is used here for the sake of typographical simplicity. For a sum- 
mary of the spelling system see Y. R. Chao and L. S. Yang, Concise dictionary 
of spoken Chinese xx—xxi (Cambridge, Mass., 1947). The principal features of this 
system are as follows: 

(1) Unaspirated voiceless stops are b, d, g, tz, 7. 

(2) Aspirated voiceless stops are p, t, k, és, ch. 

(3) Wade -ten, -th, -t, -rh, -ung, -ti are written respectively -ian, -y, -y, -l, 
-ong, -tu. 

(4) For 1st Tone (high-level) with initials l-, m-; n-, r-, write lh-, mh-, nh-, 
rh- respectively ; for Ist Tone with other initials use the basic unmodified spelling. 

(5) For 2nd Tone (high-rising), add -r after a vowel or use y or w if the syllable 
has a medial, but use the basic form if the initial is /-, m-, n-, or r-. 

(6) For 3rd Tone (low-dipping), double the vowel or change the combinations 
Gi, Gu, ia, 10, tu, ua, ue tO ae, AO, ea, €0, eu, 0a, oe respectively. 

(7) For 4th Tone (high-falling-to-low), change endings zero, -1, -u, -ng, -l 
to -h, -y, -w, -nq, -ll respectively. 

(8) A period BEFORE a syllable indicates that the syllable is unstressed. 


1. Tae Structure oF PLant Worps 


1.0. The present section deals with the types of internal structure in plant 
words from a purely grammatical point of view. These types will in general cut 
across the aspects of plant life as realia, but not without some correlation of 
various degrees. Thus, the form B-I (a noun formed of a simple morpheme plus 
retroflex suffix) can almost always be used for plant parts, but never for whole 
plants, general or specific. Such facts will of course be noted. 

1.1. MoNosyLLABIC MORPHEME worDs (marked F) are rare. Of the words 
included here there are only 6 cases of specific plant names: daw ‘rice’, jiang 
‘ginger’, tsong ‘scallion’, swann ‘garlic’, shen ‘ginseng’, ay ‘moxa’; 13 words for 
specific plant parts and plant products, e.g. mii ‘(hulled) rice’, soen ‘bamboo 
shoot’, oouw ‘lotus stem’, chi ‘lacquer’; 5 general plant names; tsay ‘vegetable’, 
tsao ‘grass’, yaw ‘medicine, herb’, terng (F dial.) ‘vine’, shuh ‘tree’; and 12 
general plant parts, e.g. gen ‘root’, shiu ‘hair, awn’, pyt ‘skin’, you ‘oil’. Note that 
the proportion of general to specific words is almost half and half; this is a 
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much larger percentage for general words than in the category of compounds, 
where specific names predominate.” 

Verbs about plants (2.106) are mostly monosyllabic, but they are usually tied 
up with some aspect suffix in actual use. Adjectives (2.123) are also mostly 
monosyllabic, though few cited here are restricted to application to plants as 
are some verbs and most of the nouns. 

1.2. Brnoms. At the descriptive level, which is the level of this study, a binom 
is an unanalyzed dissyllable, whether it was once analyzed or not. Conversely 
an original binom may have acquired separate meanings and then should be re- 
garded as a compound, even though it is one only through ‘folk etymology’. 

Binoms figure very largely in dissyllables of the trochaic type, i.e. those with 
full stress on the first syllable and neutral tone (zero stress) on the second. There 
are far fewer binoms, both relatively and absolutely, in dissyllables of the quasi- 
iambic type, i.e. those with half stress on the first syllable and full stress on the 
second. Thus, while binoms form only 4% of quasi-iambs, they form about 25% 
of the trochees. 

1.3. DeRIvED worps. Almost all derived words about plants are formed by 
suffixation: there are no prefixes and only a couple of doubtful cases of redupli- 
cation. Color words, taste words, etc., which are often said to be ‘prefixed’ to 
plant words, are really first members of compounds and not true prefixes. The 
two commonest suffixes in plant words are -l and -.tzy, both coming from words 
meaning ‘child’. 

1.3.1. Of the 25 derived words with suffix -/ there are 3 words for fruits, e.g. 
taurl ‘peach’; 19 (incl. gu.dul ‘(flower) bud’, which is a suffixed binom) are words 
for other plant parts, e.g. hual ‘flower’; and 3 are abstract nouns from AN’s 
(see 2.69). The proportion of general to special words is about 34. The remarkable 
thing is that except for plants named by their flowers or fruits—as Jeh shyh 
yih-ke taurl(-shuh) ‘This is a peach (tree)’—not a single word for the whole 
plant, general or specific, takes the form of B-l. 

1.3.2. The suffix -.tzy is to be distinguished from -tzyy ‘seed’, or its l-suffixed 
form tzeel ‘seed’, is in liantzyy ‘lotus seed’ and guatzeel ‘watermelon seed’. The 
suffix occurs in plant words of the following categories: (a) grains, as yth-ke 
may.tzy ‘a wheat plant’, y2-liell may.tzy ‘a grain of wheat’; (b) fruits and nuts, as 
yih-ke lit.tzy ‘a plum (tree)’, yi.geh lit.tzy ‘a plum’; (c) other plants, as jwu.tzy 
‘bamboo’. Note that a tree bearing a fruit whose name has the suffix -.tzy is 
normally called such-and-such shuh ‘tree’, in preference to the fruit name alone; 
but grains and other plants have no names except the forms with -.fzy, nothing 
else being omitted or ‘understood’ after may.tzy ‘wheat’ or jwu.tzy ‘bamboo’. 

1.3.3. A few plant parts are named with -.tzy. The ratio of general to specifi¢ 
words with -.fzy is about 14, as compared with 34 for words with the retroflex 
suffix -l. 

1.4. De-compounps. A de-compound is a word consisting of a compound which, 
by virtue of taking on an affix, ceases to be a compound and becomes a derived 


2 On the cultural primacy of morpheme words for plants see Lf 547, and for things in 
general see Selected writings of Edward Sapir 92-3 (ed. D. G. Mandelbaum; Berkeley, 1949). 
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word. A Chinese example is paotarngl ‘runhall-er, one who runs around the dining 
hall, i.e. a waiter’. It is not a compound pao-tarngl, since there is no such word as 
tarngl. The suffix -l ‘-er, one who’ is added to the verb-object expression pao- 
tarng to make of it an agent word. Among plant words, however, there seem to 
be no de-compounds. All forms of the type BB’-l seem to resolve into true com- 
pounds of B and B’-l. (Cf. 1.12 on exocentric compounds.) 

1.5. SmmpLE compounps. We have seen that a large proportion of free mor- 
phemes and derived (suffixed) words are general words for plants and plant 
parts. Compounds, on the other hand, are the typical form for specific plant 
names. The commonest form of compound has a first element in subordinate 
position to the second element; it is in the form either of noun-noun, as woasong 
‘tile pine, i.e. roof pine’, or of adjective-noun, as shiang-tsay ‘fragrant vegetable, 
i.e. coriander’. A large proportion of the noun-noun compounds take the form of 
a specific name followed by the general name in close apposition, as songshuh 
‘pine tree’. This is the same kind of compounded or close apposition as in ‘dah’ 
-otzyh ‘the dah-character, i.e. the character dah’, or Wang.shian.sheng ‘the Wang 
gentleman, Mr. Wang’. 

1.6. The preceding types cover the majority of simple compounds. Of the 
approximately 200 forms recorded here, some 80, or 40%, are noun-noun com- 
pounds; 26, or 13%, are compounds by close apposition; 54, or 27%, are ad- 
jective-noun compounds. Of the remaining 40 forms or 20%, the most interesting 
are exocentric constructions, such as farng-feng ‘ward-wind’, which is a verb- 
object compound, used substantively as if standing for farng-feng .de yaw ‘ward- 
wind herb’. If we regard the unexpressed substantive as Jespersen’s zero,* 
so that the construction is analyzed as 2 (V O) 1°, this may be regarded as a 
complex compound with a zero second member. We can similarly classify 
yng-chuen ‘welcome the spring’ (No. 160), which as a matter of fact does alternate 
with yngchuen-hual ‘welcome-the-spring flower’. A very peculiar formation is 
huasheng ‘peanut’ (No. 210), which is an abbreviation of the less common form 
lawhua-sheng ‘(when) fall the flowers (the nuts) grow’, because the nuts grow 
from fallen flowers. 

1.7. The most frequent first element entering into compounds denote the 
following categories: 

1.7.1. Colors: horng ‘red’, hwang ‘yellow’, ching ‘green’,‘ tzyy ‘purple’, batr 
‘white’, hei ‘black’. Note the comparative infrequency of lan ‘blue’ and liuh 
‘green’. 

1.7.2. Other qualities: dah ‘large’, sheau ‘small’, shiang ‘fragrant’, chow ‘stink- 
ing’, tyan ‘sweet’, swan ‘sour’, kuu ‘bitter’, lah ‘hot, pungent’, tsao ‘grass-’, 
muh ‘tree-’, 

1.7.3. Place and time of growth: shan ‘mountain’, shoei ‘water’, yee ‘wild’, 
yang ‘foreign’, shi ‘west’, nan ‘south’ (but only rarely dong ‘east’ and beez ‘north’), 
chuen ‘spring’, shiah ‘summer’ (rare), chiou ‘autumn’, dong ‘winter’. 

1.8. The commonest second elements are: -dow ‘bean’, -tsay’ ‘vegetable’, -gua 

* Otto Jespersen, Analytic syntax 16-7 (Copenhagen, 1937). 

‘ This is its usual meaning as a combining form in plant words. As a free word, ching 
means ‘blue-green, light blue’. 
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(usually in the form -.gua) ‘melon’, -tsao ‘grass’, -hua ‘flower’ (but see 1.9.2), 
-guoo ‘fruit’, -tour ‘head, tip’, -shuh ‘tree’, -muh ‘tree’, tzyy ‘seed’. (Cf. also 1.9.3.) 

Before leaving the subject of simple compounds let it be noted that among 
plant words, unlike the general vocabulary, coordinate compounds, whether of 
parallel items or opposites, are for some reason very rare. Examples are: guaguoo 
‘melons and fruits’ (collec. n.), lwwoet ‘reed-reed, i.e. common reed’, hua-tsao- 
shuhomuh ‘plants’ (collec. n.). 

1.9. CoMPOUNDS WITH SUFFIXED ELEMENTS. One or each deceit of a com- 
pound may itself be a derived word with a suffix. Compounds in which both 
elements have suffixes are rare. There are jy.tzyohual ‘gardenia’, bang.tzy-miall 
‘corn meal’, and if reduplication is regarded as affixation, then gar. ga-tzaol 
‘jujube (with a rhombic instead of the usual oval longitudinal section)’. 

1.9.1. Compounds with a suffixed first element are also relatively rare, as 
pyaul-tsay (No. 39), jtaul-tsay (No. 48), zal-lc ‘Chinese pear’. 

1.9.2. This leaves us with the suffixed second element as the commonest type 
under this head. The suffix may be -.tzy or -l, and the second syllable may or 
may not be stressed (resulting respectively in quasi-iambic or in trochaic com- 
pounds). The four possibilities and the number of occurrences are as follows: 

-B.izy 6cases example shuh-yeh.tzy ‘tree-leaf’ 

-.B.izy none 

-B-l 44 cases example jiuhual ‘chrysanthemum (fl)’ 

-.B-l 2cases example yu.chyal ‘elm seed’ 
The word gu.dul ‘(flower) bud’ looks like a compound with an unstressed suffixed 
second element; but since it is a binom, it is to be regarded as a derived primary 
word and not a compound, except in the sinological sense of a compounded group 
of characters. (As a matter of fact this is one of those very common spoken 
words for which there is no settled way of writing them in characters.) 

1.9.3. Note that the simple second-element forms -dow ‘bean’, -hua ’flower’, 
and -guoo ‘fruit’ (listed under 1.8) are much less frequent than the corresponding 
suffixed forms -dowl, -hual, and -guool. The form -guool, moreover, has a wider 
application in that it also includes ‘berries’ and ‘nuts’. 

1.10. CompLex compounps. Most of the complex compounds among the words 
recorded here have immediate constituents of which only one is a compound. 
The following general features can be noted. 

1.10.1. Among compounds of three morphemes with no neutral tone, there is a 
preponderance of two-plus-one over one-plus-two forms. Thus, there are about 
10 cases like yang-bairtsay ‘foreign-celerycabbage, i.e. cabbage’, as against some 
50 cases like maawoei-song ‘horsetail pine’. 

1.10.2. If there is a neutral tone, it serves as a strong binder for the sub- 
compound, so that B.B’B” is always B.B’-B”, while BB’.B” is always B-B’.B’, 
for example jy.jia-tsao ‘fingernail grass, i.e. balsam’, but yee-her.taur ‘wild nut- 
peach, i.e. wild walnut, i.e. hickory’. Apart from exocentric constructions (see 
1.12) there seem to be no exceptions to this rule. 

1.10.3. If the last element has a suffix, then, irrespective of the occurrence or 
position of a neutral-tone syllable, the construction is almost always two-plus- 
one and not the other way, for example kwethua-tzeel ‘sunflower-seed’, liuh.dow- 
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yal ‘green-bean sprout, i.e. mungbean sprout’ (the sprout being actually white). 
An apparent exception is hua-gu.dul ‘flower bud’; but gu.dul, as we have seen, is 
not a compound, but only a suffixed dissyllabic morpheme, and so the compound 
hua-gu.dul is not complex. A borderland case is batr-lanhual ‘white lan-flower’, a 
Wu dial. name for a regional flower little spoken of in the north (see No. 158). 

1.11. Auxiliary nouns (AN) and verbs will be treated in sections 2.90-137, 
where detailed lists are given. 

1.12. ExocEentric constructions. A look through a compilation of plant 
names such as Ch reveals a great many in the form of predicates, or of full 
sentences with subjects and predicates. Used as plant names they are of course 
exocentric constructions, that is, constructions in which there is no nucleus which 
has the same grammatical function as the whole. Such names are actually not so 
common in popular usage as the encyclopedias would indicate. In 1.6 we have 
noted predicates like yng-chuen ‘welcome spring’, with a following zero sub- 
stantive. Examples of longer predicatives are say-sheueli ‘excels snowpear’ 
(No. 51.3), name of a large green radish eaten as fruit (cf. 1.12.2); yuehoyuell- 
horng ‘monthly red, monthly blooming rose’ (147); chwen.bulao ‘(in) spring not 
tough’ (29), one of the rare cases where a neutral tone does not bind its syllable 
closer to the preceding; wannnian-ching ‘10,000-year green’ (137). 

1.12.1. The form dong-chorng-shiah-tsao ‘winter-insect-summer-grass’ (101) 
should not be regarded as an attributive compound, but rather as two predicates 
‘winters (it’s) insect, summers (it’s) grass’. As a matter of fact there is an al- 
ternate form with -jiunn, here in the sense of ‘plant’, as the nucleus. 

1.12.2. Names consisting of full sentences describing the nature or appearance 
of plants are not common in colloquial usage, as we have noted. Examples from 
Ch are: tiee-shuh-kai-hua ‘iron-tree-opens-flowers’ Ch 204, jyju-baw-dann ‘spider- 
embraces-eggs’ Ch 214, shian-ren-guoh-chyau ‘immortals-cross-the-bridge’ Ch 
215, wang-buh-liou-shyng ‘king-does-not-keep-(you)-from-going’ Ch 271 (No. 
140), none of which the writer is acquainted with. The only live example in the 
present lexicon is No. 51.3 (191.2 being ambiguous in construction) luo.bo-say- 
sheueli ‘radish-excels-snowpear’, which is an alternate form to the one cited in 
1.12 above. Since there seems to be a nucleus /uo.bo ‘radish’, that would make it 
endocentric again. But then to place an attributive element say-sheueli after the 
nucleus would be contrary to the fundamental principle of Chinese construction. 
It is therefore still preferable to regard this as an exocentric construction. 


2. GENERAL PLANT WorpDs 


2.1. Cuass NAMES. Under this heading are included words like ¢sao ‘grass’, 
shuh ‘tree’, which are of course not necessarily classes in the botanical sense. 
There is no popular word to cover all plants. The term jyrowuh, though often 
used when one speaks with conscious generality, still sounds classroomish and is 
therefore marked L in the following list. There is however a general AN -ke 
for words of any degree of generality so long as they refer to individual plants, 
as yth-ke tsao ‘a grass,’ yih-ke song ‘a pine.’ The AN for a ‘kind’ is -joong (again 
not in the botanical sense of ‘species’), as yih-joong tsay ‘a kind of vegetable’. 
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Since these two AN’s are applicable to all words for plants, they will not be 
listed under each separate plant name, except as a reminder when a more specific 


AN is given as an alternate form. 

(2.2. jyrowuh ‘plant’ L.) In compounds such-and-such ‘-plant’ is called -tsao, e.g. in 
No. 133. 

(2.3. tsaomuh ‘grasses and trees, plants’ collec. n., L.) 

(2.3.1. yih-tsao yi-muh ‘a single plant’ L.) 

2.4. hua-tsao-shuhomuh ‘flowers, grasses, trees, i.e. plants’ collec. n. ° 

2.4.1. muhbeen.de ‘of tree root, of woody root’ largely overlapping ‘perennial’. 

2.4.2. tsaobeen.de ‘of grassy root’ largely overlapping ‘annual’. 

2.5. guu.tzy ‘grains’ pl or sd. 

(2.6. wuu-guu ‘the five grains, the grains’ collec. n., L. The list of five grains has varied 
from age to age.) 

2.7. tzar-liang ‘miscellaneous grains’ collec. n., term applied to grains other than wheat 
and rice. 

2.8. dowl, dow.tzy ‘bean’ pl or sd. 

2.9. tsay F ‘vegetable.’ (The word tsay F is also used in the sense of ‘cooked dish’, whether 
vegetable or animal.) 

2.10. huen-tsay. (Term applied to vegetable with strong smells, such as garlic, onion, but 
usually not to spices. But a more frequent use of the term is for cooked dishes containing 
animal food. Huen-tsay of both kinds are tabooed by religious vegetarians.) 

2.11. wuu-huen, collec. n. for No. 2.10, first meaning. Authorities differ as to what five 
are included in the list of five. 

2.12. shiangoliaw ‘spice’, word applied only to the material and not to the plant. It is 
applied to the seed in so far as the spice is used in the form of whole seeds, as hwujiau 
‘(black) pepper’. The compounded form wuu-shiang ‘five-spice, all-spice’ is always bound. 
The complete adjective word is wuu-shiang.de. 

2.13. suh-tsay ‘vegetarian vegetable, i.e. vegetable’. Also applied to cooked dishes con- 
taining no animal food. The term does not cover staple food from plants used for its starch, 
such as rice and wheat. 

(2.14. tsayosu, dial. and L, sutsay L ‘vegetables’ collec. n.) 

2.15. tsao F ‘grass’ AN for ‘blade’ -gel. In compounds, either in first or in second position, 
it is used in contrast with shuh or muh ‘tree’. 

2.15.1. ching-tsao ‘green grass, i.e. grass’, term applied to any kind of green grass. On the 
other hand liuh-tsao ‘green grass’ is not the usual term for grass, but a made-up slightly 
picturesque expression. (Cf. 1.7.1.) 

2.16. yaw F ‘medicine’. As a morpheme word, yaw refers more often to the prepared form 
or part of a medicinal plant than to the plant. Thus the sentence Day.hwang shyh yih-joong 
yaw is more likely to be understood as ‘(The prepared form of) rhubarb is a medicine’ than 
as ‘Rhubarb is a medicinal plant’. 

2.16.1. yawtsao ‘medicinal plant’. 

2.17. terng F (dial.) ‘climbing plant, vine’ AN -joong. 

2.17.1. terng.tzy ‘climbing plant, vine’ AN -ke, -joong. 

2.18. hual ‘flower’ fl or pl, AN for fl -duoo(l), AN for pl -ke, e.g. jong yih-ke hual ‘to plant 
a flower (plant).’ 

2.19. shoeiguoo(l) ‘water-fruit, i.e. fruit,’ shian-guoo(l) ‘fresh fruit, i.e. fruit’? AN for 
fruit -.geh, AN for kind -joong. Note that although the name of a specific fruit can be uséd 
also for the plant, as yih-ke shiengl ‘an apricot (tree)’, one does not usually speak of yth- 
ke shoeiguoo for ‘a fruit tree’. (Cf. 2.20.) Note also that while the AN for the general word 
shoeiguoo etc. is -.geh, the AN for words for specific fruits may sometimes take other forms. 
Thus, yi.geh li ‘a pear’, but yth-gel shiang-jiau ‘a banana’. This is just another instance of 
the fact that AN’s, like genders, have to do with words and not with things. 

2.20. (shoei)guoo-shuh ‘fruit tree’. 

(2.21. guannmuh ‘shrub’ L. There is no popular word for shrubs, except such circumlocu- 
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tions as ae-shuh ‘short tree’, sheau-shuh ‘small tree’, yih-tswan sheau-shuh ‘a bunch of small 
trees, i.e. a bush’.) 

2.22. shuh F ‘tree’. 

2.22.1 shuh.muh ‘trees’ collec. n. 

2.22.2 shuhlin (dial.), lin.tzy, shuhlin. tzy ‘woods’ AN -.geh, -piann. 

2.22.3. s(h)enlin ‘forest’ AN -piann, -.geh. 

2.22.4. -omuh ‘-wood, -tree’ in names of utility trees, such as Nos. 260 and 264. 


2.23. ParTs OF PLANTS. The words for parts of plants have proportionately 
fewer compounds than class words or plant names. They are like names of other 
objects in being mostly either morpheme words, such as tsyh F ‘thorn, prickle’, 
or primary derived words (bound morpheme with suffix), such as yeh.tzy ‘leaf’. 
Binomial morphemes are rare. In the following list general words applicable 
to more than one kind of plant are given first, followed by names of parts peculiar 


te certain plants only. 

2.24. ke’l ‘size, shape, or condition of growth of a plant’. 

2.25. gen, gen.tzy ‘root’ AN -.geh, rarely -gen, -gel (Cf. 0.4). The word is applied to any 
underground or underwater part of a plant if it is popularly regarded as the root. 

2.26. shiu F ‘hair, awn’ AWN -gel. 

2.27. juang(.tzy), shuhjuang(.tzy) ‘stump’ AW -.geh, -gen. 

2.28. -tour B ‘head,’ as tsaytour ‘enlarged edible part of a vegetable’, swanntour ‘garlic 
(bulb)’, tsongtour ‘head of scallion’. 

(2.29. gann L, shuhgann L ‘trunk’.) 

2.30. shen.tzy, shuh.de shen.tzy ‘(tree’s) body, i.e. trunk’ AN -.geh. 

2.31. muh.tou ‘wood’ AWN for piece -kuay, AN for log -gen, -gel. 

(2.32. jing, shyng ‘stem’ L.) 

2.33. geeng.tzy, geengl ‘stem’ AN -.geh, -gel. 

2.34. gaan.tzy, gaal ‘stalk’ (of grains), AN -gen, -gel. 

2.35. ing.tzy ‘tops’, as luo.bo-ing.tzy ‘radish tops’. 

2.36. Cf. -.gan in chyi.gan ‘flagpole’, wei.gan ‘mast’, -.gal in lan.gal ‘railing’; gaal, gaan.tzy 
‘handle, stem (of a made object)’; gan.tzy ‘pole’, jwugal ‘bamboo pole’, jianngaal ‘shaft (of 
an arrow)’. (See also the characters associated with these words in Section 4.) 

2.37. terng(.tzy) terng F (dial.), ‘vine’ (as part of pl, not including the leaves, etc., cf. 
2.17) AN -gen, -gel. 

2.37.1. terngsy, terngsel ‘tendril’ AN -gel. 

2.38.1. shuhjy, jy.tzy, shuhjy.tzy ‘bough, branch’ AN -gen, -gel. 

2.38.2. jy.tzy, shuhjel, less often jel ‘twig’ AN -gel, -gen. 

(2.38.3. tacha, shuh-iacha ‘bough, branch’ dial.) 

(2.38.4. iajy, shuh-tajy ‘bough, branch’ dial.) 

2.39. yeh.tzy ‘leaf’ AN -.geh, -jang (for large ones). 

2.39.1. shuhyeh.tzy, shuhyell ‘leaf of a tree’. 

2.39.2. yell ‘size, shape, or condition of growth of leaves, foliage’. 

2.40. shuhpyi ‘bark’ AN -kuay, -jang. 

2.41. tsyh F ‘thorn, prickle, spike’ AN -gel. 

2.42. gu.dul, huagu.dul ‘bud (of a flower)’ AN -.geh. 

(2.42.1. bau.tzy ‘bud’ dial.) 

(2.42.2. roet ‘bud’ L. The Wu dial. form [pydew], sometimes interpreted as neutour 
‘female head’, is of course just roeitour, since roet < Ancient Chinese féwi ‘bud’ would 
regularly be cognate with Wu [ny].) 

2.43. hual ‘flower’ AN -duoo, -joong, -ke. Note that although the AN for words for specific 
flowers is either -duoo or -duool, that for the word for ‘flower’ itself is -duoo, which is a result 
of the dissimilatory tendency not to have retroflex endings in successive words. 

2.44. huashiel ‘pistil and stamina (as a group)’ AN -tswan. 
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2.44.1. huashiu ‘stamen or pistil (individually)’ AN -gel. 

(2.44.2. shyongroet, shyong-huashiu ‘stamen’ L.) 

(2.44.3. tsyrroet, tsyr-huashiu ‘pistil’ L.) 

2.45. ball ‘size, shape, or nature of petals (less often of sections)’. (See also 2.102) 

2.45.1. huaball ‘petal’ AN -.geh, -ball, e.g. yi-ball huaball ‘a petal’. 

2.45.2. danbann.de, danball.de ‘single (layer)-petaled’. 

2.45.3. shuangbann.de, shuangball.de ‘double(layer)-petaled’. 

2.46. huatuol ‘calyx’. 

(2.46.1. eh ‘calyx’ L.) 

2.47. huafeen ‘pollen’. 

2.48. guool, guoo.tzy ‘fruit’ (i.e. relative to the pl. cf. 2.19 shoetguoo). 

(2.48.1. guoo, shyr, guooshyr ‘fruit (in the above sense)’ L.) 

2.49. rangl ‘pulp, meaty part of fr’. 

(2.49.1. row(.tzy) ‘meat or quality (of fruit or nut)’ dial.) 

2.50. pyi F ‘skin, rind’. 

2.50.1. pyel ‘(thin) skin’ (e.g. inner skin of peanut); ‘thickness or quality of skin’. 

2.51. gua F ‘melon’. 

2.52. guaguoo ‘melons and fruits’ collec. n. 

2.53. dih. tzy ‘stem (of fr)’. 

2.54. ball (< bah + -l) ‘stem (of fr or fl)’. + 2.45 -ball < -bann + -l. 

2.55. -gal ‘dried (fr)’, as pwu.taur-gal ‘raisin’. 

2.56. hwul ‘stone’. 

2.57. tzeel ‘seed’ AN -.geh, -lih, -ke (~ 2.93!). 

2.58. joong F ‘seed, cion’ (for planting). (See also 2.92.) 

2.58.1. joong.tzy ‘seed’. 

2.59. ker’l ‘shell’. 

2.60. rel ‘kernel’. 

2.61. guu.tzy ‘(unhulled) grain’ (also applied to the pl, ef. 2.5). 

2.62. suell ‘tassel, ear (of grains)’. 

2.63. dowl ‘bean’ AN -lih. 

2.64. dowjeaul ‘pod’. 

(2.64.1. jya ‘pod’ L.) 

2.65. yal ‘bud, sprout’. 

2.65.1. miaul ‘shoot, sprout’. 

2.65.2. iang F ‘shoot, seedling, cion’. 

(2.65.3. -tourl ‘shoot, sprout’ dial., as wandow-tourl ‘green shoots from peas’ = uan.dow- 
miaul No.19.) 

2.66. jiang F ‘sap’. 

2.67. jy F, jel (dial.), jy.tzy, ‘juice’(from any part of the pl). 

2.68. you F ‘oil’. 

2.69. ApsTRAcCT Nouns. As can be seen from the preceding entries, a suffix 
-l (less often -.tzy) added to the name of a plant part makes of it an abstract 
noun meaning ‘size, shape, quality, etc. of the plant part’. To resume, we have 
ke’l for the pl, gaangl for the stem, jel or jy.tzy for branches, yell (less often yeh.izy) 
for foliage, ball for petals, hual for fl, also huaduool, which, in addition to the 
usual abstract meanings, also refers to the grouping of blossoms. 


2.70. SpecraAL List. The items 2.71 to 2.90 consist of words peculiar to the 
parts of certain plants only (except of course names of flowers and fruits, many 
of which stand for the plant names for short). For details on special products 
from plants, such as soybean sauce (15) and reed matting (123), see under the 
specific plants, Section 3. 


x 
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2.71. mayya(l) ‘malt’. 

2.72. kang, longkang ‘husk, chaff (of wheat or rice)’. 

2.73. fu.tzy, fu.pyi, mayfu(.tzy) ‘bran’. 

2.74. mii (hulled, but uncooked) rice’. 

2.74.1. miiliell ‘grain of rice’. 

2.75. shwu.ji ~ shwu.jie ‘edible sweet stalk of sorghum’. 

2.76. (liuh.)dowyal, chiatsay ‘peasprout, sprout of mungbean’. 

2.77. dowyal(tsay) ‘soybean sprout’. 

2.77.1. dow.fu ‘bean curd’. 

2.77.2. dow(.fu)-jiang ‘soybean milk’. 

2.78. tsaytair ‘tips of vegetable bearing flowers or buds’ (esp. of youtsay No. 25.). 
2.79. soen F ‘bamboo shoots’, in combining form also applied to shoots of other plants, 

as lusoen ‘asparagus (tips)’. 

2.79.1. jwum(~n)ieh(.tzy) ‘bamboo splints’ AN -gel, -tyau, -piall. 

2.80. oou F ‘edible rootstock of lotus’ AN -gel. 

2.80.1. lian.perng ‘(whole) fruit of lotus’. 

2.80.2. liantzyy ‘(fresh or dried) lotus seed’, lian.perng-tzeel ‘(fresh) lotus seed’. 
_ 2.80.3. heryeh ‘lotus leaf’. 

2.81. guatzeel ‘melon seed’, usually applied to that of watermelon. 

2.82. tarng F ‘(cane) sugar’. 

2.83. songjen, songjel ‘pine needle’ AN -gel. 

2.83.1. song.shiang ‘resin’. 

2.83.2. songguool, songtaa ‘pine cone’. 

2.84. yunoshiang ‘essence of rue’. 

2.85. leoutyaul ‘willow twig’ (esp. barked twig for weaving baskets). 

2.86. yu.chyal ‘elm seed’ (so called because of a slight resemblance to a coin). 
2.87. sangrell ‘mulberry (the berry)’. 

(2.87.1. sangshenn L.) 

2.88. chi F ‘lacquer’. 

2.89. shuhjiau ‘tree-glue, i.e. rubber, raw or prepared’. 

2.89.1. shiangpyi ‘(prepared) rubber’. 

2.90a. feng(shuh)tarng ‘maple-sugar’. (Both the object and the compound word seems 

to be a recent borrowing.) 


2.90. AuxILIARY Nouns (AN). Auxiliary nouns, as the term suggests, are 
auxiliary to nouns. Thus, shuh ‘tree’ is a noun and takes the AN -ke, as san-ke 
shuh ‘three trees’. An AN is not a free word, but always bound to a preceding 
demonstrative or numeral or to a suffix (2.69) to form a word. Some things about 
plants are not expressed by nouns but only by AN’s. Thus, ‘kind, species (popular 
sense)’ is expressed by the AN -joong (the F form under 2.58 is the word for the 
physical cion and not for the class), and ‘bush, bunch’ is expressed by the AN 
-tswan. In certain contexts a noun can be used as a temporary measure of things 
and thus functions as an AN, e.g. yi-shuh .de lihual ‘a treeful of pear blossoms’, 
as against yih-ke lishuh ‘a pear tree’. Such cases need not of course be listed. 

2.91. -.geh. This most general AN for words denoting individual entities is to be under- 
stood to be applicable to our lists unless some other AN is given. In general, nouns with a 
suffix -l or -.tzy take -.geh for an AN. Words for non-elongated fruits also take -.geh for AN. 

2.92. -joong ‘species, kind’ (not limited to the biological sense of joong ‘species’ L). In 
this wider, popular sense of ‘kind’, there is an alternate form -otzoong, probably a blend of 
-joong ‘kind’ and -tzong ‘category, batch’. For simplicity we have used’only the form -joong 
throughout, understanding that it often alternates with -otzoong. (This alternation is by 


no means limited to plant words.) 
2.93. ke AN for words for any individual plant, to be distinguished from 2.94. 
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2.93.1. -jiah AN for vine on frame, e.g. yi-jiah pwu.taur-terng ‘a grape vine (on frame)’. 

(2.94. ke ‘family’ (in the biological sense) L.) 

2.95.--jy ‘branch, twig’, as yih-jy hual ‘a twig bearing (one or more) flowers’. This is not 
quite a temporary AN, since -jy is a hound form (cf. 2.38). 

2.96. -jyel ‘section’, as yih-jyel jwu.tzy ‘a section of bamboo’. 

2.97. -gel, -gen AN for stick-like parts of plants (or other objects), as yih-gel may-gaan.tzy 
‘a wheat stalk’. Note that although the root meaning of the AN -gen is ‘root’, the AN for 
the word for ‘root’ gen F or gel is -.geh. 

2.98. -jang ‘sheet’, as yih-jang heryeh ‘a lotus leaf’, 

2.99. -duoo(1) AN for flowers, as yih-duoo hwang-hual ‘a yellow flower’, yth-duool meiguey 
‘a, rose’. , 

2.100. -lih, -liell ‘grain’, as yi-lih tsarndowl ‘one fava bean’. 

2.101. -ke (a different morpheme from 2.93, see characters) ‘grain’, as yth-ke miiliell ‘a 
grain of rice. 

2.102. -yal, -ball AN for natural sections of fruits or bulbs, as yih-yal jyu.tzy ‘a section 
of tangerine’, yi-ball bae.her ‘a section of lily root’. 

(2.103. -nang, same as 2.102, dial.) 

2.104. -tswan ‘bush, bunch’, as yih-tswan ae-shuh ‘a bunch of shrubs’. 

2.105. -du.lu ‘bunch’, as yih-du.lu pwu.taur ‘a bunch of grapes’. 


2.106. VerBs. With all the wealth of species and varieties of plants, there are 
relatively few verbs specially associated with plants. Perhaps a great many 
statements about plants have taken the form of Aristotelian logic by using the 
colorless verb shyh ‘is’, while all the richness of predication has gone into the 
predicative noun, e.g. Jeh shyh yth-ke meiguey ‘This is a rose (bush)’, Meiguey 
shyh yih-joong hual ‘The rose is a (kind of) flower’. The more specific kinds of 
verbal predicates are given below in the following order: (a) 2.108-122 What the 
plant or plant part does, (b) 2.123-126 The state or quality of the plant or plant 
part, (c) 2.127-137 What human beings do to the plant or plant parts. Since the 
main thing a plant does is to grow and decay, and since growth and decay are 
typical processes of change, the new-situation particle -.le occurs with very 
great frequency, e.g. Hual nhian .le ‘The flower has faded’. The denial of a 
.le-form is of course made by adding mez or met.yeou and dropping the .le, as 
Hual mei nhian ‘The flower has not faded.’ 

2.107. When something occurs in a part of a plant, the verb denoting that 
happening is sometimes predicated of that part, or of the plant. In the latter case 
the word for the part is in the object position. For example, Jeh shuh jaang yeh.tzy 
le ‘This tree is growing leaves’, or Jeh shuh .de yeh.tzy jaang.chu.lai .le ‘The 
leaves of this tree are coming out’. Where both forms are possible the first form, 
the verb-object form, is usually preferred.’ For simplicity only one translation 


will be given where two forms are possible in the Chinese. 
2.108. hwo .le ‘lives’ (after planting or after injury). 
2.109. jaang .le ‘has grown’ v.i. _ 
2.109.1. jaang ‘grow’ v.t., as Renshen jaang yeh.tzy .bu .jaang? ‘Does ginseng grow leaves?’ 
2.110. chu-yal ‘to issue sprouts’. 
2.110.1. jaang-miaul ‘to grow sprouts’. 
2.111. guann-jiang .le ‘sends up sap’. 





5 Cf. more general cases of such constructions as Ta syy.le yi.geh perng.yeou ‘He lost 
(through death) a friend’, Ta perng.yeou syy.le ‘His friend died’. On this construction see 
Joseph Mullie, The structural principles of the Chinese language 1.160 ff. (Eng. tr. by A. C. 
Versichel; Peiping, 1932). 
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2.112. fa-ching ‘to turn green’. 

2.113. fa-yal ‘to issue buds’. 

2.114. jaang yeh.tzy, yeh.tzy jaang .le ‘to grow leaves’. 

2.115. jaang gu.dul, gu.dul jaang .le ‘to grow (flower) buds’. 

2.116. kai-hual, hual kai .le ‘to blossom’. 

2.117. jie ‘to bear (fruit)’. The expression jie-guoo.tzy is slightly L. The usual object to 
this verb is the name of some specific fruit, as Jeh shuh jie shyr.liou .bu .jie? ‘Does this tree 
bear pomegranates?’ Note that jyeguoo ‘result, effect’ is a noun. 

2.117.1. jie tzeel ‘to bear seeds’. 

2.118. sheng ‘unripe’, as Gua tay sheng ‘The melon is too unripe’. 

2.119. shour .le ‘ripe(ned)’, as Rangl shour .le .mei.yeou? Shour .le. ‘Is the pulp ripe now? 
Yes, it is’. 

2.120. nhian .le ‘to fade’; ‘to wither’. 

2.120.1. bay .le, shieh .le ‘to fall apart (of a flower or its petals)’. 

2.120.2. law .le ‘has fallen’. 

2.120.3. law yeh.tzy, yeh.tzy law .le ‘The leaves are falling, or have fallen’. Note that 
the form luoh-yeh ‘fallen leaves’ is L. 

2.121. ku .le ‘to become dried up’. 

2.122. syy .le ‘to die’. 


2.123. STATE AND QUALITY. Since state and quality are expressed by adjectives 
and since Chinese adjectives are verbs, any such word can be predicated of plant 


words. Thus Ta mae .de tsay nenn “The vegetable he bought was tender’. 

2.124. Adjectives can be made a complement (‘co-verb’) after the verb fa ‘develop’, 
with the resulting meaning ‘to turn or give the impression of being. . .’, as fa-bair ‘to turn 
white or appear whitish’, usually in a neutral or bad sense. Colors and tastes are the com- 
monest adjective complements to the verb fa. They include: (fa)-horng ‘reddish’, -hwang 
‘yellowish’ (orange being divided between the two preceding colors, so far as the fa-com- 
pounds are concerned), -liuh ‘greenish’, -ching ‘greenish’, -lan ‘bluish’, -tzyy ‘purplish’, 
bair ‘whitish, pale’, -het ‘darkish’, -huei ‘grayish’, -guang ‘glossy’ (from the adjective 
-guang ‘smooth’, to be distinguished from the homophonous and etymologically identical 
verb-object compound fa-guang ‘to radiate light’), -mau ‘rough (to the touch)’,. -liang 
‘shiny’, -ann ‘darkish’, -lao ‘tough’, -tsuey ‘brittle, (less often) crisp’, -tyan ‘sweetish’, -suan 
‘sourish’, -kuu ‘bitterish’, -lah ‘hottish’ (rare)—fa-nenn ‘tender’ being also rare, since nenn 
is normally a desirable quality. 

2.125. jaang .de ‘(the way a plant or a part of it) grows’ can take any adjective as a 
predicate when the quality or state is taken as the result of growth. Thus, Jeh shu’ jaang 
de gau does not mean ‘This tree has grown tall’ (= Jeh shuh jaang-gau.le) or ‘This tree is 
tall’ (= Jeh shuh gau), but rather ‘This tree is tall (as a result of the way it grows or has 
grown)’. 

2.126. Unlike the complements to fa-, which has a slightly pejorative sense, the predica- 
tive adjectives after jaang de are of a much wider scope. They include the preceding list 
as well as others listed below, which are often used in connection with plant growth: (jaang 
de) dah ‘large’, sheau ‘small’, charng ‘long’ (not necessarily vertically), doan ‘short’, gau 
‘high’ (of location), ‘tall’, di ‘low’ (of location), ae ‘low, short’ (of vertical height), tsu 
‘thick’ (in cross section), shih ‘thin’ (cr. sec.), how ‘thick’ (such as leaves), baur ‘thin’ 
(opposite of how), nenn ‘tender’, lao ‘tough’, jie.shyr ‘strong’ (to be distinguished from 
jie shyr ‘to bear fruit’ L!), fetr ‘fat, flourishing’, sheng ‘luxuriant’, wang ‘flourishing’. 

2.127. Verbs for man’s action on plants have a rather restricted range, if 
technical words of the botanist, the gardener, and the farmer are excluded. 
In the nature of the case, they are all transitive verbs. A complication arises 
when an action is applied to a part of the plant and the whole plant is to be 
mentioned in the sentence. It is relatively simple when the actor is not men- 
tioned, in which case the plant name is the subject and the action and the part 
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of the plant takes the verb-object form. Thus, T'zaodaw hair met cha-tang .ne 
‘The early rice has not transplanted seedlings yet’. If both the actor and the 
whole plant are to be mentioned, in addition to the action and the part of the 
plant to which something is done, the usual way is to use the verb geez ‘give, do 
something for’ before the plant name and make it the first verb in a pair of verbal 
expressions in series. Thus, Hualjiang deet geet jey-ke jiuhual daa-tour .le ‘The 
gardener will have to clip the (unwanted) buds on this chrysanthemum (plant)’. 

2.128. jong ‘to plant’ (from seed or shoot). 

2.128.1. tzai ‘to plant’ (from shoot), ‘to transplant’. 

2.128.2. saa-tzeel ‘to scatter seeds’. 

2.128.3. boh-joong(.tzy) ‘to cast seeds’ (slightly L). 

2.129. jiau ‘to water’, as jiau-hual ‘water the flowers’, jiau-tyan ‘water the field’, jiau- 
shoei ‘pour on water’. 

2.130. cha-iang ‘to transplant seedlings’. 

2.131. cha-jy ‘to plant a twig’; ‘to graft’. 

2.132.1. fen-jy ‘to plant twigs’. 

2.132.2. ia-jy ‘to plant by bending and burying a live branch, so that it will take root’. 

2.133. daa-tour ‘to nip off (unwanted) buds (so that the remaining parts will grow better)’. 

2.134. daa-yaw ‘to spray with germicide’. 

2.135. yah-feir, yah feirliaw ‘to put on fertilizer’. 

2.136. shiou ‘to prune’. 

2.137. tsae ‘to pick’ (flowers or leaves). 

2.137.1. chia ‘to nip, clip’ (flowers, buds). 

2.137.2. jai ‘to pick’ (flowers, fruit). 

2.137.3. jair ‘to pick over’ (vegetables). 

2.137.4. shou, daa ‘to reap’. 


3. Puant NAMES 


3.0. The following lexicon is arranged according to popular functional ideas of 
plant classes. The arrangement is roughly that of Ch (see 3.0.1). This is much 
closer to everyday speech habits than a strictly botanical classification. In order 
to bring similar words still closer together I have regrouped the headings and 
entries as follows: 

3.1-14. Grains 3.94-113. Medicinal plants 
3.15-23. Beans 3.114-26. Utility plants 
3.24—-46. Leaf vegetables 3.127—40. Grasses 

3.47-58. Stem and root vegetables 3.141-85. Flowers 

3.59-75. Spicy and odorous vegetables 3.186—234. Fruits and nuts 
3.76-88. Fruit and flower vegetables § 3.235-67. Trees 

3.89-93. Mushrooms and fungi fia 

3.0.1. Identifications of plants are based chiefly on the following works: 

Bailey: L. H. Bailey, Manual of cultivated plants? (New York, 1949). j 

BN: Chih-wu-hsiieh ta-tz’u-tien [Botanical dictionary] by K’ung Ch’ing-lai 
et al. (Shanghai, 1920). A number after ‘BN’ refers to a page in this work. 

Ch: Chih-wu ming-shih t’u-k’ao [Studies in the names and realia of plants, with 
illustrations], by Wu Ch’i-chiin (editor’s preface T’aiyuan, 1848; reprinted 
Shanghai, 1936). 

Lf: Berthold Laufer, Sino-Iranica (Field Museum publications, Anthropo- 


‘ 
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logical series 15.185-630, 1915-17). A number after ‘Lf’ refers to a page in this 


work. 

Rd: Bernard E. Read, Chinese medicinal plants from the Pen ts’ao kang mu 
A.D. 1596 [originally by Li Shih-chén}* (Shanghai, 1936). A number after ‘Rd’ 
is the serial number, not a page number. 

CHPT: Bernard E. Read, Famine foods listed in the Chiu huang pen ts’ao 
(Shanghai, 1946). Numbers before and after a period are respectively section 
and plant numbers. 

3.0.2. Ch gives only Chinese names, but its copious excellent illustrations have 
been a great help to the writer in identifying Chinese names. Rd gives popular 
English names of plants as well as Latin names. These English forms have been 
followed in the main, but if an English name is found only in Rd and not other- 
wise known to the writer, it is prefixed by ‘Rd’ (e.g. in No. 99). A literal trans- 
lation of a compound is prefixed by ‘lit.’ (e.g. No. 83), but if it also has a regular 
English equivalent, then the literal form will only be followed by ‘i.e.’ and the 
regular English (e.g. No. 46). 

3.0.3. For botanical identification, if the authorities cited agree, then the Latin 
name will be given once after the reference numbers, otherwise separately. 
(Rd usually notes variant identifications by other authorities.) I have included 
a few very recent importations, which nevertheless are frequently mentioned in 
China now. 

(3.)1.7 may.tzy, sheauomay ‘wheat’. Ch 11. Rd 764 Triticum vulgare, Vill., BN 87 T. 
sativum, Lam. var. vulgare, Hack. may-suell ‘ear’; miann F, miannfeen ‘flour’; fu.tzy, fu.pyi, 
mayfu(.tzy) ‘bran’; miann.jin ‘flour-muscle, i.e. gluten’; mayya(l) ‘malt’. 

2. daw F ‘rice’ (the plant or unhulled grain). Ch 16. Rd 745, BN 1228 Oryza sativa, L. 
Lf 372 gives no Latin name. mii F ‘(hulled) rice’; fann F ‘(cooked) rice’; jou F ‘gongee, i.e. 
thin boiled rice’; miifeen ‘rice flour’. 

2.1. shianmii ‘common rice’. Rd 747, BN 1229 O.s., L. var. ‘Annamese upland rice.’ 

2.2. nuohomii (dial.) ‘glutinous rice’, jiangomii ‘river rice, i.e. glutinous rice’. BN 1521 
O.s., L., var. glutinosa, Mats. nuohomit-fann (dial.), jiangomii-fann ‘glutinous rice (cooked)’. 

3. dahomay ‘large wheat, i.e. barley’. Ch 12. Rd 741 Hordeum vulgare, L., BN 54 Hordeum 
sativum, Jess. var. vulgare, L. mayya(l) ‘malt’. 

4. sheauomii, sheauomieel, (suh L) ‘small rice, i.e. (short) millet’. Ch 10. Rd 760, BN 
1090 Setaria italica, Kth. var. germanica, Trin. 

5. sheauomii, sheauomieel, (liang L) ‘(spiked) millet, (Italian) millet’. Ch 13. Rd 758. 
Setaria italica, Beauv. vel Kth. 

6. shuu.tzy (shuu L) ‘glutinous millet’. Ch 14. Rd 752 Panicum miliaceum, L. var. gluti- 
nosa, Bretsch. 

(7. jth L. Ch 15. Rd 751 ‘panicled millet, common millet, Indian millet’, BN 1346 Panicum 
mniliaceum, L. See also discussion of term in Ch 25-30.) 

8. gau.liang (shuushuu, shuushwu L) ‘sorghum, kaoliang’. Ch 24. Rd 730, BN 1231 
Andropogon sorghum, Brot. var. vulgaris, Hack. The term is also applied to the colorless 
spirit distilled from the grain. The stalk is commonly called shwu.ji or shwu.jie, but Rd 
731, BN 1516 regard shwu.jie as var. saccharatus, Koerm., as it is often eaten like sugar 
cane. Also gau.liang-gaan.tzy ‘sorghum stalk’. 





* The original work, c. 1400, was by Chu Su. Read apparently took the author’s enfeoff- 
ment title ‘Chou Ting-wang’ for his name, Chu Su being the fifth son of the first emperor of 
the Mings. 

7 For simplicity the main section number ‘3’ will not be repeated after this. 
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9. lao-yuh.mii ‘old jade-rice’, banq.tzy ‘club-suffiz’ (from shape of the ear)—i.e. ‘(Indian) 
corn, maize’. Ch 40. Rd 765, BN 278 Zea mays, L. Name also applied to ear or grain. bang.tzy- 
miall (compound of two suffixed words) ‘corn meal’. The Nanking form yihchii.chu is popu- 
larly regarded there as a compound with some meaningless first element yih- and a redu- 
plicated expressive word chii.chu. Actually it is nothing but the usual LZ name yuh-shuushuu 
‘jade Szechwan millet’ for Indian corn. Since one type of Nanking pronunciation has 7 for 
ui, with optional falling tone on the word for ‘jade’, optional affrication in the word for 
‘Szechwan’ (ch for sh), and required affrication in the word for ‘millet’, the resulting form 
ythchii.chu is phonologically perfectly regular. 

(10. yannmay, yannmoh L ‘oats’. Ch 38. Rd 733 a. Avena fatua, L., b. A. sativa, L., BN 
792 A. f., L. The writer was not personally acquainted with this grain in China, except ‘in 
the form of recently imported American rolled oats under the name of maypyt, maypyel ‘wheat 
skin’, or, in cooked form, mayjou ‘wheat-congee, i.e. oatmeal’. Ch 38 quotes CHPT as say- 
ing that oats can be used for making congee, but of inferior quality.) 

11. chyau.may ‘buckwheat’. Ch 22. Rd 564, BN 1383 Fagopyrum esculentum, Moench. 
chyau.may-miann ‘buckwheat noodles’. 

12. bay.tzy Rd ‘barnyard grass’. Ch 32. Bailey 148, Rd 749, BN 1226 Panicum crus-galli, L. 

13. jy.ma (hwuma L) ‘sesame’, Rd also ‘teel’. Ch 6. Rd 97, BN 674, Lf 289 Sesame in- 
dicum, L. mayou, shiang-you ‘sesame oil’; jy.majiang ‘sesame jam’, also, more rarely, majiang. 

14. yihren(mii), (yihyit L) Rd ‘Job’s tears’. Ch 8. Rd 737, BN 1485 Coix lachryma, L. 


15. dah-dow ‘large bean’, maudow(l) ‘hairy bean’, hwangdow/(l) ‘yellow bean’—i.e. 
soybean’. Ch 9. Rd Glycina soja, S. et Z., 388 pekinensis, 389 flava, 390 alba, BN 47 Glycine 
hispida, Moench., 1133 G.h., Maxim. dowyal(isay) ‘bean sprouts’; dow(.fu)jiang ‘bean milk’; 
dow.fu ‘bean curd’; dowyou ‘bean oil’; jiang F ‘soybean jam’, Rd 389c ‘soybean paste’; 
jianqyou ‘jam oil, i.e. soybean sauce’; dowchyy, dowshyr ‘salted fermented soybeans’, Rd 
388b ‘bean relish’. It should be noted that in all the compounded names for beans and peas 
with -dow(l) the unsuffixed forms are more common than the suffixed forms, but that for the 
GENERAL word, only the suffixed form dowl is possible. 

16. tsarndow(l) ‘silkworm bean, i.e. horse bean, fava bean’. Ch 23. Rd 413, BN 1577, 
Lf 307 Vicia faba, L. 

17. beandow lit. ‘flat bean’, Rd ‘hyacinth bean, heres kidney bean’. Ch 13. Rd 382, 
BN 1461 Dolichos lablab, L. 

18. yunbeandow. Ch 43. Unid. Term also used for the pods of beandow used as a green 
vegetable. 

19. uandow(l) ‘peas’. Ch 40b. Rd 402, BN 1359, Lf 305 Pisum sativum, L. wan.dow-miaul 
‘peashoots’ (used as vegetable). 

20. liuhdow(l) ‘green bean, i.e. mung bean’. Ch 21. Rd 400, BN 1287 Phaseolus mungo, 
L. var. radiatus, Bak. dowyal, liuh.dowyal, chiatsay ‘clipped vegetable, i.e. peasprouts, 
(mung)bean sprouts’. 

21. jiangdow(l) ‘cowpeas, black-eyed bean’. Ch 40a. Rd 417, BN 836 Vigna sinensis, 
Hassk. 

22. daudow ‘knife bean, i.e. broad bean’. Ch 41. BN 19 Canavallia ensiformis, DC. 

23. horng-dow(1) lit. ‘red bean’, (chyh-sheaudow L ‘red- small-bean’). Ch 8a. BN 475 
Phaseolus mungo, L. var. Subtriloba, Fr. et Sav. 

24. bair-tsay ‘white vegetable’, hwangya(l)-tsay ‘yellow-sprout vegetable’ (second name 
sometimes limited to the kind bleached yellow from being kept away from light), (song L)— 
i.e. ‘celery cabbage’. Ch 67. Rd 476 Brassica pekinensis, Rupr., BN 1059 Brassica chinensis, 
L. var. 

25. youtsay ‘oil vegetable’, ching-tsay ‘green vegetable’, bair-tsay ‘white vegetable’—i.e. 
‘Chinese green, bock choy’ (the latter being the Cantonese cognate for bair-tsay, used since 
1950 at a Berkeley, Calif., chain market), Rd: ‘Chinese colza(?)’. Ch 83. BN 1388 Brassica 
campestris, L., Rd 473 var. oleifera, DC., Lf 381 B. rapa. tsayyou ‘vegetable oil (from this 
vegetable)’; tsaytair, tzyy-isaytair ‘vegetable top’ (usually purple kind preferred), term 
applied to the budding or near blossoming top part, or to the plant specially cultivated for 
this part, for which the variety in Hupeh is best known. 
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25.1. sheau-bairtsay, -bairtsall a small variety of No. 25, common in southern Kiangsu. 
26. yang-bairtsay ‘foreign cabbage’, bautsay ‘wrapped cabbage’—i.e. ‘cabbage’. Bailey 
436 Brassica oleracea capitata, L. 

27. tsayhual ‘cauliflower’ AN -.geh (not -duoo!), -ke. Bailey 436 Brassica oleracea botry- 
tis, L. 

28. jiehtsay. Ch 68(?). Unid. 

29. chuen.bulao ‘(in) spring not tough’, sheue.lii-horng ‘in snow (it’s) red’,—i.e. ‘mustard 
green.’ Ch 68(?). Rd 474(?) Lf 380 Brassica juncea, Coss., BN 556 B. cernua, Thunb. (Under 
jieh Rd has ching-jieh and tsyhjieh ‘black mustard’.) 

30. bo(r)tsay, (boleng L) ‘spinach’. Ch 93. Rd 563, Lf 393 Spinacia oleracea, L., BN 1069 
S. o., Mill. 

31. shianntsay Rd ‘amaranth’, CHPT ‘wild amaranth’. Ch 51. Rd 557 (a. bair-shiann), 
BN 939 Amarantus mangostamus, L., CHPT 13.25 A. blitum, L. 

(31.1. Rd 557b. horng-shiann, BN 1127 yannlai-horng, lit. ‘(when) wild geese come (then) 
red’, a garden flower, Amaranth gangosticus, L. The writer has eaten of reddish shianntsay, 
which apparently is not No. 31.1, as described in BN, but still No. 31.) 

32. maa.shy-shiann (<maachyy-shiann, lit. ‘horse-tooth amaranth’) Rd ‘purslane’. Ch 
52. Rd 554, BN 843 Porlulaca oleracea, L. 

33. wenqtsay, kongshin-tsay, lit. ‘hollow-center vegetable’. Ch 95., Rd 157, BN 1439 
Ipomza aquatica. 

34. jihtsay ‘endive’, Rd ‘shepherd’s purse’. Ch 65. Rd 478 Caspella burs-pastoris, L. 
BN 1458 & CHPT 14.27 Moench. [zia’ts’e?] in Wu. 

35. maalantour CHPT 2.3 Aster trinervius, L. 

36. chyntsay, (shoeichyn L) ‘(Chinese tubular) celery’. Ch 63. Rd 225, BN 228 Oenanthe 
stolonifera, DC. 

37. yawchyn ‘medicinal(-odored) celery’, yang-chyntsay ‘foreign celery’—i.e. ‘celery’. 
Bailey 755, BN 511 Apium graveolens, L. 

38. tornghau(tsay), pernghau, hau.tzy Rd: ‘(garden) daisy’, but CHPT 13.31 ‘garland 
chrysanthemum’. Ch 92a. Rd 23, BN 802 Chrysanthemum coronarium, L. The Chinese 
variety, probably different from the usual garden variety, is cultivated for its tender edible 
leaves. 

39. pyau.erl-tsay. Unid. 

40. tikuutsay. Unid. Numbers 39 & 40 seem to be varieties of celery cabbage common in 
southern Kiangsu, with very flat head and dark green leaves. The first syllable in No. 40 
is in the entering tone, short, but without glottal stop in non-final position. The writer 
would be at a loss as to what tone to give it in Mandarin. 

41. chwentsay, a jelly-covered water vegetable grown in Hangchow. Ch 425. Rd 540 
‘water shield’ or ‘water mallow’ Brasenia peltata, Bursh., BN 1333 Brasenia purpure, Casp. 

42. lusoen ‘reed-shoot’, longshiu-tsay ‘dragon-beard vegetable’ ,—i.e. ‘asparagus’. BN 
823 Asparagus officinalis, L. 

43. shiyang-tsay ‘occidental vegetable, i.e. water-cress’. Bailey 447 Nasturtium officinale, 
R. Br., Rorippa nasturtium-aquaticum, Hayek. 

44. tzyy.tsay ‘purple laver’. Ch 426. Rd 865 Porphyra laciniata, Ag., BN 1106 P. tenera, 
Kjellm. 

45. haeday ‘sea ribbon, i.e. kelp’. Ch 427. BN 760 Laminaria, Rd 863 L. religiosa, Miyabe. 

46. sheng-tsay ‘raw vegetable, i.e. lettuce’, term applied to imported lettuce cultivated 
for its leaves. Rd 39a Lactua scariola, L. var. sativa, Bisch. 


47. uo.jiu, uosoen ‘lettuce’. Ch 89. Rd 39, Lf 401 Lactua sativa, L., BN 1207 L.s., Bisch. 
Cultivated in China for the fleshy stem (hence -soen) rather than the leaves. 

48. jiaubair, jiau.eel-tsay, jiaultsay, (BN gu) Rd: ‘water bamboo, Indian rice’. Rd 766, 
BN 1065 Zizania aquatica, L. ’ 

49. piee.la ‘kohlrabi’ AN -.geh, -ke. Rd 475, BN 287 (ganlan) Brassica oleracea, L. 

50. byi.chi (fwutsyh, u-yuh ‘black taro’ L) ‘water chestnut’ (to be distinguished from 
No. 211), AN -.geh. Rd 727 Scirpus tuberosus, Roxb., BN 790 Heleocharis plantaginea, 
R. Br. 
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51. luo.bo, luo.bei (laiboh L) ‘radish’ AN -gen, -gel, -ke. Ch 84b. Rd 482, BN 1061 Raphanus 
sativus, L. luo.bo-ing.tzy ‘radish top’. 

51.1. horng-luo.bo ‘red radish’. 

51.2. bair-luo.bo ‘white radish’. 

51.3. say-sheueli ‘excels snowpear’, luo.bo-say-sheueli ‘radish excels snowpear’, a 
stocky large greenish white radish, cultivated in the north as a winter fruit. The name 
probably came from a street cry, of which it is a part. 

52. hwuluo.bo, hwuluo.bei ‘foreign radish, i.e. carrot’ AN -gel, -ke. Rd 219, BN 680, Lf 
451 Daucus carota, L. 

53. bae.her ‘lily’. Ch 58. CHPT 6.2, Rd 682, Lilium brownii, Spae, 682a Lilium tigrinum, 
Gaw/l. ‘Peking species (tiger lily)’, BN 388 L. japonicum, Thunb. Name applied to the pl or 
edible bulb, but bae.her-hual for the flower. AN for root -.geh, for slice -ball. 

54. bair-shuu ‘white potato’, horng-shuu ‘red potato’, (shan-yuh ‘mountain taro’ dial.), 
(ganshuu ‘sweet potato’ L, Rd bair-shwu ‘white potato’)—all are variant names (irrespective 
of actual color) for ‘sweet potato’ AN for root -.geh. Ch 124. Rd 158, BN 287 Ipomoea 
batatas, Lam. 

55. shanoyaw ‘mountain medicine, i.e. (cylindrical) yam’ AN for tuber -gen, -gel. Ch 
57a (shuuyuh L). Rd 657, BN 1456 Dioscorea japonica, Thunb., Rd 657, Dioscorea batatas, 
Dene. To be distinguished from ‘yam’ which in some parts of U. S. means ‘sweet potato’ 
or ‘dark brown sweet potato’. 

56. shan.yaw-dall ‘mountain-medicine egg’, tuudowl ‘earth-bean’, (yang-shanyuh ‘foreign 
sweet-potato’ dial., maaling-shuu ‘horse-bell potato’ L)—i.e. ‘(Irish) potato’ AN for tuber 
-.geh. BN 846 Solanum tuberosum, L. 

57. yuh.tour ‘taro’ AN for tuber -.geh. Ch 80. Rd 710, BN 612 Colocasia antiquorum, 
Schott. 

58. tsyr.gu (Rd her-utsy ‘river waterchestnut’, the top called jeandau-tsao ‘scissors-grass’ 
yannwoei-tsao ‘swallowtail grass’) ‘arrowhead’ AN for tuber -.geh. Ch 703a. BN 1257 Sagit- 
taria sagittifolia, L., Rd 781 var. sinensis, Mak. 


59. lah-jiau, chinjiau, lah-chinjiau ‘hot (green) pepper, hot (red) pepper’. Ch 131. BN 
1077 Capricum longum, L. The form chinjiau is probably a blend of chynjiau (cf. No. 61) 
and ching-jiau ‘green pepper’. In the central dialects ching and chin are both pronounced 
chin. 

60. yang-lahjiau, yang-chinjiau ‘sweet pepper’. BN 1174 (shytour fanjiau ‘lionhead foreign 
pepper’) Capsicum annuum, L. var. grossum, Seudt. 

61. huajiau lit. ‘flower pepper’, chuanjiau lit. ‘Szechwan pepper’ (chynjiau ‘Chyn (i.e. 
NW region) pepper’ L, shuujiau ‘Szechwan pepper’ L). Ch 727. Rd 360 ‘Japanese pepper’, 
BN 827 Xanthoxylum (Zanthoxylum) piperitum, DC., Rd 358 ‘Chinese pepper or fagara’, 
BN 396 Xanthoxylum (Z.) alatum, Roxb. 

62. hwujiau ‘foreign pepper, i.e. (black pepper’. Rd 631, BN 676, Lf 375 Piper nigrum, 
L. hwujiau-(miall) ‘(ground) pepper’. 

63. bajeau, bajeau-hweishiang ‘eight-cornered fennel, i.e. star anise, Chinese anise’. 
Rd 506 BN 18 Illicium verum, Hook. 

64. jiang F, sheng-jiang ‘raw-ginger, i.e. ginger’ AN for root -kuay. Ch 59. Rd 650, BN 
1435, Lf 545 Zingibar officinale, Rosc. 

65. tsong F ‘spring onion, scallion’. Ch 60. Rd 666, BN 1211 Allium fistulosum, L. 

66. yang-tsong (hwutsong L) ‘foreign onion, i.e. onion’. Rd 664, BN 277 Allium cepa, L. 

67. suann F, dah-suann (but Ch sheau-suann) ‘garlic’ AN for section -yal. Ch 76. Rd - 
671, Lf 302 Allium sativum, L. suannmiaul ‘garlic shoots’; 

(68. hwu L (?). According to Ch 76 Sheau-suann wei suann, dah-suann wei hwu ‘small 
garlic is garlic, large garlic is hwu’. Rd equates hwu with ‘chive’. Rd 672, BN 1209, Lf 302 
Allium Scorodoprasm, L.) 

69. jeou.tsay ‘leek’ (very thin-bladed variety). Ch 73. Rd 670, BN 721 Allium odorum, L. 
jeouhwang(l) ‘tender leaves bleached yellow from darkness’. 

70. hweioshiang (hwaishiang L) ‘fennel’. Ch 84. Rd 222 Foeniculum vulgare, Mill., BN 
1568 F. officinale, All. 
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71. shiang-tsay lit. ‘fragrant vegetable’, (y(u)anosuet-tsay, dial.), (hwusuet L), i.e. 
‘coriander’. Ch 92. Rd 217, BN 673, Lf 297 Coriandrum sativum, L. In America often called 
‘Chinese parsley’. 

72. ding.shiang (dingtzyy-shiang L) ‘cloves’. Rd 244 Eugenia caryophyllata, Willd., BN 
5 Jamlosa caryophyllus, Ndz. ~ 161. 

73. charshuh (ming L, kuu-twu L) ‘tea (tree)’. Ch 754. Rd 267, CHPT 9.1, BN 800 Thea 
sinensis, L. charyeh ‘tea (leaf, as household article)’; char a. ‘tea (the infused drink)’; b 
‘tea (leaf, as trade commodity)’; ching-char ‘green tea’ (leaf or drink) ; horng-char ‘red tea, 
i.e. black tea’ (leaf or drink). 

74. kafei, jiafei ‘coffee’. BN 512 Coffea arabica, L. 

75. shiang-tsao ‘fragrant grass, i.e. vanilla grass’. Rd 740 (bairmau-shiang), BN 696 
(maushiang) Hierochloa borealis, Roem et Sch. 





76. dong.gua ‘winter melon, vegetable marrow’. Ch 57. Rd 56 (‘white gourd, 
gourd melon’), Bailey 953 Benincasa hispida, Cogn. (BN 254 Benincasa cerifera, Savi.) 

77. huh.tzy ‘(summer) squash’ (?) Ch 84a. Unid. 

78. hwu.lu ‘bottlegourd’. Ch 63. Rd 62, BN 1272, Lf 197 Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser. 

79. uo.gua, nan.gua (Rd 61 also shi-hwu.lu, which in the writer’s speech is applied to a 
more elongated melon), ([pdkwo] ‘north-melon’, [vekwo] ‘foreign melon’ Wu dial.) ‘pump- 
kin’. Ch 126a. Rd 61 BN 626 Cucurbita pepo, L. wo.gua-tzeel ‘pumpkin seed’. 

80. sy.gua lit ‘fiber melon’ Rd ‘vegetable sponge or loofah’. Ch 126b. Rd 64, BN 1092 
Luffa aylindrice, Roem. The tender melon is used as vegetable. sy.gua-law(.tzy) (dial.) 

‘melon sponge’ (of ripe melon, for scouring dishes). The Damndend form, which the writer 
does not use, is sy.gua-rang.izy. 

81. tsayogua lit. ‘vegetable melon’. Ch 90 (ywehgua L). Rd 59 Cucumis melo, L. var. 
conomon, Mak., BN 1123 C. conomon, Thunb. 

82. hwang.gua ‘yellow melon’ (hwugua ‘foreign melon’ L)—i.e. ‘cucumber’ AN for melon 
-gel. Ch 96. Rd 60, BN 670, Lf 300 Cucumis sativus, L. 

83. jyegua lit. ‘festival melon’. Unid. A Cantonese vegetable melon planted between the 
fifth and the eighth moon (i.e. between two major festivals). Also called maugua ‘hairy 
melon’. 

84. kuu-gua ‘bitter melon’, acc. to Rd = ‘wild cucumber’. Ch 101. Rd 65, BN 685 Momor- 
dica charantia, L. 

85. chye.tzy, (luohsu, dial.) ‘eggplant’. Rd 119, BN 695 Solanum melongena, L. 

86. jitour-mii lit. ‘chicken-head rice,’ (chiannshyr L). Ch 697. Rd 541 ‘chicken head, 
foxnut’, BN 559 Euryale ferox, Salisb. 

87. jinojen(-tsay) lit; ‘gold-needle (vegetable)’, hwanghual-tsay lit. ‘yellow-flower vege- 
table’, (shtuantsao L), Rd ‘yellow day lily’. Ch 342. Rd 679, BN 36 Hemerocallis fulva, L. 
The dried flower is used as vegetable, often together with No. 92. 

88. shighorng-shyh ‘occidental red persimmon’, (fanchye ‘foreign eggplant’ dial.)—i.e. 
‘tomato’. BN 713 Lycopersicum esculentum, Mill. 


89. mo.gu, shian-mo, shin.shian mo.gu ‘(fresh stubby) mushroom’ (Rd mogu-jiunn, 
rowjiunn). Rd 829 Clavarica pistillaricus, L. 

89.1. koou-mo ‘(Jang.jia-)koou mushroom, i.e. dried Kalgan mushroom’, also ‘any dried 
stubby mushroom’. 

90. shiang-jiunn, shian-jiunn ‘(thin top) mushroom’. Rd 824 Agaricus bretschneideri, 
Kalich. et Thin, BN 732 Cortinellus shiitake, Henn. 

90.1. shiang-jiunn, shiangogu, donggu, terms applied to dried form of No. 90. 

90.2. tsaogu, huagu, varieties of above, commonly used in dried form. 

91. jitzong(-jiunn). Rd 828 Clavaria corniculata, Schaeff. This is a large meaty mush- 
room, much cultivated in Yunnan. 

92. muh’eel, lit. ‘wood-ear, tree-ear’. Rd = ‘Job’s ear’. Rd 827A, BN 186 Auricularia 
auricula-judae, Schr. 
93. shyr’eel, lit. ‘rock-ear’. Rd 818, BN 325 Gyrophora rellea, Ach. 
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94. renshen, shen F ‘ginseng’. Ch 140. Rd 237, BN 13 Panax ginseng, C. A. Mey. shenshiu 
‘root hair of ginseng’. 

95. hwangchyi Rd ‘yellow vetch’. Ch 141. Rd 372 Astragalus hoantchy, Franch., BN 193 
A reflexistipulus, Miq. 

96. gantsao lit. ‘sweet grass’ Rd ‘licorice’. Ch 143. Rd 391, BN 284 Glycyrrhiza glabra, L. 

97. bair-jwu, (BN also tsang-jwu L). Ch 144. Rd 14, BN 1278 Atraclylis ovata, Thunb. 

98. farngfeng lit. ‘ward-wind’. Ch 150. Rd 233, BN 450 Siler divaricatum, Bth et Hk. 

99. hwang-lian Rd ‘golden thread’. Rd 534, Lf 546 Coptis teeta, Wall., BN 1141 Coptis 
japonica, Makino. Word often used as an example of extreme bitterness, lit. or fig. 

(100. jiann-joongshiau ‘(plant) meets swelling (and swelling) subsides’. The writer does 
not know any herb under this name and cites it for the interesting grammatical construc- 
tion. Rd 256 identifies it with Viola mirabilis, L., but Ch gives two different plants 201 and 
348 under this name.) 

101. dong-chorng-shiah-tsao(-jiunn) ‘winters-(it’s)-insect, summers-(it’s)-grass (-plant)’. 
Ch 230. BN 257 Cordyceps robertii. A Yunnan plant which grows as parasite in a cater- 
pillar host, popularly believed to be one organism shifting between insect and plant. 
Used, in dried form, as a medicinal vegetable. 

102. machwang ‘ephedra’. Ch 261. Rd 783 Ephedra sinica, BN 1004 Ephedra vulgaris, 
Rich. var. helvetia, H. et T. 

103. ay F, chyi(ojou)-ay Rd ‘moxa or mugwort’. Ch 273. Rd 9, BN 386 Artemesia vulgaris, 
L. var. indica, Maxim. 

104. day.hwang ‘great yellow, i.e. rhubarb’. (Note special pron. of word for ‘great’.) 
Ch 553. Rd 582, BN 57 Rheum officinale, Baill., Lf 549 R. ribes. Used in China as laxative 
only. 

105. bihma ‘castor oil plant’. Rd 331, BN 1275, Lf 403 Ricinus communis, L. bihma(.tzy) 
-you ‘castor oil’. 

106. bann-shiah, lit. ‘half-summer’. Ch 564. Rd 711, BN 261 Pinellia tuberifera, Ten. 

107 : dangguei, lit. ‘ought to return’. Ch 583. Rd 210 Angelica polymorpha, Maxim. var. 
Sinensis, BN 1221 Ligusticum acutilobum, S. et Z. 

108. dowkow ‘nutmeg’. Ch 588. Rd 642 (dowkow, tsao-dowkow) Amomum ‘Chinese car- 
damon’, Rd 643 (tsao-dowkow) Amomum globosum, Lour. ‘wild cardamon’, BN 813 Amomum 
costatum, Roxb. (tsao-dowkow, namely dowkow). # No. 252. 

109. sharen, sharel, (suoshamih L) Rd ‘bastard cardamon’. Rd 644, BN 1444, Lf 481 
Amomum xanthioides, Wall. 

110. boh.he ‘mint’, Rd ‘wild mint’. Ch 593. Rd 129 Mentha arvensis, L., BN 1432 var. 
piperascens, Holmes. The Wu dial form [buhu] instead of [b3wu] agrees with an ancient read- 
ing b’ud?-xé?. 

111. huooshiang (a kind of mint with pointed leaves). Ch 599. Rd 128 Lophanthus rugosus, 
Rd Fisch., BN 154 L. r., Fisch. et Mey. : 

112. ing.suhohual, (ingtzyy-suh L) ‘poppy’. Ch 620. Rd 490 Papaver somniferum, L., 
BN 1522 var. nigrum, DC. iapiana(~yea-), ia.piann-ian (~yea-), dah-ian ‘opium’; iantuu, 
tuu F ‘opium’ (prepared in lump form). 

113. yunoshiang ‘rue’. BN 573 Ruta graveolens, L. Name also applied to the resin-like- 
essence of rue. 


114. dah-ma, ma.tzy ‘hemp’. Ch 7. Rd 598, BN 55 Cannabis sativa, L. ma.tzy ‘hemp’ 
seed’; ma F ‘hemp’ (the fiber) ; mashengl ‘hemp twine’; masheng ‘hemp rope’. 

115. juhma Rd ‘ramie, grass-cloth plant’. Ch 328. Rd 592, BN 694 Boehmerica nivea, Hk 
et Arn. 

116. gee. Rd ‘ke hemp’. Ch 507. Rd 406 Pueraria hirsuta, Schneid., BN 1213 Pueraria 
thunbergiana, Bth. 

117. mian.hua ‘cotton plant’. BN 815 (tsaomian) Gossypium herbaceum, L. Name also 
applied to ‘cotton’; mian.hua-tzeel ‘cotton seed’; mian.hua-you ‘cotton oil’. 

118. bairji, bairjyi. Ch 168. Rd 634 Bletia hyacinthina, R. Br., BN 295 Bletilla hyacin- 
thina, Rchb. F. Term also applied to the root, used for grinding vermilion. 
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119. terngohwang. Rd ‘gamboge’ 265, BN 1491 Garcinia morella, Desv. Term also ap- 
plied to the yellow pigment from the juice. 

120. tongotsao, (tongtuomuh L) ‘rice paper plant’. Ch 186. Rd 238 Fatsia papyrifera, Bth 
et Hk, BN 943 Arabia papyrifera, Hook. Name also applied to the pith (rice paper), used 
for making delicate ornaments. 

(121. tongtsao, wannnian-terng lit. ‘10,000-year vine’. Rd 522, BN 942 Akebia quinata, 
Dene. ¥ No. 120. Plant not known to writer.) 

122. dengshin-tsao ‘lamp-wick grass, i.e. common rush, soft rush’. Ch 340. Rd 696 Juncus 
effusus, L., BN 1381 var. decipiens, F. deng.tsao, (dengshin dial.) ‘lamp-wick’ (made from 
the pith). 

123. woei.tzy, luwoei ‘common reed’. Ch 331. Rd 754 Phragmites communis, Trin., BN 
1515 var. longivalvis, Miq. luochair ‘rush fuel’ (made of the stalks)’; shyi.tzy, shyi F, lushyt 
‘matting’ (made from the splints) ; dyi.moll ‘flute membrane’ (made of the inner skin, which 
is stretched over a special hole of the Chinese flute to give it its characteristically reedy 
quality). 

(124. ruoh L Ch 352. BN 102 shanbairjwu Bambusa vertchii, Carr. The form ruoh corre- 
sponds to the Wu dial. form %d?, which occurs in the word tzongid?, for the leaves of this 
plant used for wrapping tetrahedrons of glutinous rice, called both in Mand. and Wu tzonq 
.tzy, alternating, in Mand. only, with jonq.tzy.) 

125. terng.tzy ‘rattan’. BN 701 Calamus rotang, L. Word also used for vines in general. 

126. jwu.tzy ‘bamboo’. Rd 755, BN 13, 377, 1348, 1419, etc. Phyllostachys (several species, 
esp. P. mitis, Riv.). soen F ‘bamboo shoot’. Two of the commonest kinds are dongsoen 
‘winter shoot’ (of the short, thick kind); ching-soen ‘green shoot’ (thin, long, usually salted 
kind). 


127. chiu.chuel-tsao lit. ‘cricket grass’, so-called because it is used for stirring crickets to 
a fight, probably = ‘crab grass’. Digitria sanguinalis. Rd 143 equates D. s. to Caryopteris 
divaricata, Max., which, from the illustration in BN 1389, is not chiw.chiuel-tsao. 

128. goou-yii.ba-tsao lit. ‘dog-tail grass’, (yow L) Rd ‘green foxtail’. Ch 281. Rd 76la, 
BN 530 Setaria viridis, Beauv. 

129. pwugong-ing, par-eel.dou-tsao ‘scoop-ear-grass’ (from resemblance of the thistle 
to an ear-scoop)—i.e. ‘dandelion’. Ch 334. Rd 48 Taraxecum officinale, Web., BN 1270 T. o., 
Wigg., var. glaucescens, Koch. 

130. changpwu ‘calamus’, Rd also ‘sweet flag’. Ch 420. Rd 703 Acornus calamus, L., Rd 
704 Acornus gramineus, Ait., BN 301 (bair-chang, shyr-changpwu) Acorus calamus, L. 

131. parshan-huu(1) ‘climb-mountain tiger’, parchyang-huu(1) ‘climb-wall tiger’ (charng- 
chuen-terng ‘ever-spring vine’ L)—i.e. ‘(common) ivy’. Ch 455. Rd 239 Hedera helix, L., 
BN 886 var. colchica, C. Koch. 

132. (Rd gouwoen ‘hooked lips’, dwu-gen ‘poisonous root’, hwang-terng ‘yellow vine; BN 
yee-gee,—all L—i.e. ‘poison ivy’. Rd 317, BN 984 Rhus toxicodendron, L. var. radicans, 
Miq. The writer has never met with this plant in China nor heard it spoken of in Chinese.) 

133. fenqwoei-tsao ‘phoenix-tail grass, i.e. fern’. Ch 386, 387. Rd 800 ff, order of Filicales. 
Rd 811, BN 1385 (jyue L) Pteridium aquilidum, Kuhn. 

134. harnshiou-tsao ‘with-bashfulness grass ,i.e. sensitive plant’. BN 436 Mimosa 
pudica, L. 

135. woasong ‘tile pine, i.e. roof pine’. Rd 469 Cotyledon fimbrinta, Turez var. ramosis- 
sima, Maxim., BN 645 C. japonica, Maxim. 

136. shianren-jaang ‘immortal-man palm (of the hand), i.e. cactus’. Ch 366. BN 251 
Opuntia (subgenus Platyopuntia). The combining form shianren- is also applied to other 
cacti characterized and named by -chyou ‘ball’, -bang ‘pole’ (O. cylindrica, DC), etc. 

137. wannnian-ching ‘10,000-year green, i.e. Chinese evergreen’. Ch 367. BN 1194 Rhodea 
japonica, Roth. 

138. pyngtsao, fwupyng, shoeipyng Rd ‘duckweed’. Ch 422. Rd 702 Lemma minor, etc., 
BN 221 Spirodela polyrhiza, Schleid. Ch 422a pyntsao is often confused with the above, 
especially as pyn and pyng are pronounced alike in the central dialects. 
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138.1. shoeitsao (tzao L) lit. ‘water-grass’, the kind used for keeping goldfish. Unid. 
139. ching(ni)-tai(r) ‘green(mud) moss, i.e. moss’. Class Musci, e.g. BN 1248 Mnium 
punctatum, Hedv. 

(140. Wang-buh-liou-shyng lit. ‘The king does not keep (you) from going’ Rd ‘cowherb’. 
Ch 271. Rd 551 Saponaria vaccaria, L. BN 246 Vaccaria vulgaris, Host.) 


141. lanhual ‘(Chinese) orchid’. Ch 612. BN 1535 Cymbidium virens, Lindl. jiannlan 
‘(Fu)kien lan’; suhshin-lan lit. ‘plain-centered lan’; huenshin-lan lit. ‘rich-centered lan’, 
the former with greenish petals and greenish pistil and stamina, the latter with warm colors 
on the pistil and stamina. 

(142. Ch 640 lanhua-shuangyeh-tsao ‘lan-flower-doublepetal plant, i.e. (occidental) orchid’. 
BN 1535 Cyprepedium japonicum, Thunb. The writer knows of no popular name except 
descriptive phrases like way.gwo lan-hual ‘foreign lan-flower’.) 

143. shaur.yaw(hual) ‘Chinese peony’. Ch 584. Rd 536, BN 464 Paeonia albiflora, Pall. 

144. muu.dan(hual) ‘tree peony’. Ch 584a. Rd 537 Paeonia moutan, Sims, BN 461 P. 
m., Ait. 

145. herhual, (lianhua, lian’oou L) ‘lotus’. Rd 542, BN 1331 Nelumbo nucifera, Gaertn. 
oou F ‘rootstock of lotus’ (eaten as fruit or vegetable) ; heryeh ‘lotus leaf’; lian.perng ‘lotus 
fruit’; liantzyy, (lianshin dial.) ‘lotus seed’; ooufeen ‘lotus starch’ (made from oou, used for 
making pudding). 

146. meioguey(hual) ‘rose’ (most inclusive term). 

147. yuehojih(hual) ‘month-season flower’, yuehoyuell horng ‘every-month turns-red’— 
i.e. ‘(monthly) rose’. Ch 488. Rd 454, BN 181 Rosa indica, L. 

148. chyangowei(hual) ‘hedgerose’. Ch 489. BN 1436 Rosa acicularis, Lindl. 

149. yee-chyangwei ‘wild hedgerose’. Rd 456, BN 987 Rosa multiflora, Th. 

150. jiuhual, jyuhual ‘chrysanthemum’. Rd 27, BN 1055 Chrysanthemum sinense, Sab. 

151. maantian-shing lit. ‘a skyful of stars’ (a variety of chrysanthemum with clustered 
small yellow flowers). Ch 623. ~ Ch 292, Rd 111, or BN 1251, 1252 under the same name, none 
of which the writer has any first-hand acquaintance with. 

152. kweihual, shiang.rhy-kwei ‘facing-sun kwei, i.e. sunflower, heliotrope’. BN 359 
Helioanthus annus, L. kweihua-tzeel ‘sunflower seed’. 

153. shicfan-lian lit. ‘western-barbarian lotus, dahlii-hual—i.e. ‘dahlia’. Ch 662. 
BN 425 Passiflora coerulea, L. 

154. yuhlanhual, (shinyi L) ‘magnolia’. Rd 508, BN 281 Magnolia conspicula, Salisb. 

155. muhlan(hual) Rd ‘laurel magnolia’. Rd 510, BN 200 Magnolia obovata, Thunb. 

156. muhshiang-hual lit. ‘tree-fragrant flower’. Ch 491. Rd 453, BN 189 Rosa banksiae, 
R. Br. 

157. moh.li-hual ‘jasmin’. Ch 658. Rd 181 ‘Sambac or arabian jessamine’, BN 698 Jasminum 
sambac, Ait., Lf 329 Jasminum officinale (which Rd regards as a different pl under No. 180). 

158. bair-lanhual ‘white lan-flower’, so-called because of similarity of the blossoms to 
No. 141. It is a bush and has a much more aggressive scent. The flower (or pl) is called in the 
Wu dial. [b&lehwo], without any suffix. The writer calls it bair-lanhual when speaking Man- 
darin, as do others who have occasion to call it. But the flower is little known in the north 
and therefore not much spoken of there. Unid. 

159. jy.tzyohual ‘gardenia’. Ch 728. Rd 82, BN 921 Gardenia florida, L. 

160. yngchuen(hual) lit. ‘welcome-the-spring (flower)’. Ch 350 Rd 179, BN 578 Jasminum 
nudifiorum, Lindl. 

161. ding.shiang(hual) ‘lilac’. Ch 613. BN 1095 Syringa vulgaris, L. ¥ 72. 

162. jin’yn-hual ‘gold-silver flower’, (reen-dong ‘endure winter’ L)—i.e. ‘honeysuckle’ 
Rd ‘or woodbine’. Rd 75 Lonicera japonica, Thunb. 

163. woanshiang-yuh lit. ‘evening-fragrant jade’. Ch 619. = ‘tuberose’ (?) BN 180 (yueh- 
shiah-shiang lit. ‘under-the-moon fragrant‘) Polianthes tuberosa, L. 

164. yeholai-shiang lit. ‘(when) night comes (it is) fragrant’. Ch 660. = ‘tuberose’ (?). 

165. shoeioshian(hual) ‘water-fairy flower, i.e. narcissus’. Rd 662, Lf 427 Narcissus 

_ tazetta, L., BN 209 var. chinensis, Roem. 
‘ 166. yuhtzan-hual lit. ‘jade-hairpin flower’. Rd 681, BN 279 Hosta sieboldiana, Engl. 
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167. duhojiuan-hual ‘rhododendron’(?) Rd 201, BN 459 Rhododendron indicum, 
var. macranthum, Maxim. 

168. hwang-duhojiuan, (yang-buh-shyr-tsao L lit. ‘sheep-don’t-eat grass’) = ‘azalea’ (?) 
Rd 203, BN 408 Rhododendron sinensis, Sw. 

169. chiou-hae.tarng ‘autumn cherry-apple, i.e. begonia’. Ch 623a. BN 706 Begonia 
evansiana, Andr. 

170. jioguan-hual Rd ‘cockscomb’. Ch 343. Rd 559, BN 1478 Celosia Cristata, L. 

171. tzyyowei(hual). Ch 610. BN 1112 Lagerstroemia indica, L. 

172. huhtieel-hua(l) lit. ‘butterfly flower’, (litshyr L)-i.e. ‘(Chinese) iris’. Rd 655 Iris 
ensata, Th., BN 1539 var. chinensis, Maxim. 

173. shiowchyou-hual lit. ‘embroidered-ball flower’. Ch 615. Unid. 

174. meeiren-jiau lit. ‘beautiful-woman jiau’. Ch 617. BN 718 Musa coccinea, Ardr. 

175. jyishyang-tsao lit. ‘lucky-auspicious grass’. Ch 629. BN 354 Reineckia carna, Kth. 

176. jiaojwu-taur lit. ‘between bamboo peach’ (because the leaves look like bamboo 
leaves). Ch 656. BN 439 Nerium odorum, Soland. 

177. fenq.shian(ohual) ‘phoenix-fairy flower’, (raan)jy.jia-tsao ‘(dye)fingernail plant’ 
(Rd jyi-shing.tzy ‘quick-temperament’)—i.e. ‘balsam, touch-me-not’. Rd 296, BN 1308 
Impatiens balsamina, L. 

178. shour.ji(sic!)ohual, (Ch shuukwei, BN yi-jang horng ‘ten-feet red’)—i.e. ‘hollyhock’. 
Ch 49. Rd 275, BN 1 & 1231 Althaea rosea, Cav. 

179. shiitzao-hual ‘take-bath flower’, ian.jyohual ‘(face) rouge flower’, tzyy-moh.li 
‘purple jasmin’ (when it is purple), juanq.yuan-horng ‘poet-laureate-red’, mow.lighual 
(probably from moh.li)—i.e. ‘four-oclock’. Rd 242, BN 1102 Mirabilis jalapa, L. 

180. terngoluo, tzyy-terng ‘wisteria’. Rd 418 Wisteria chinensis, DC., BN 1113 Kraunhia 
floribunda, Taub. 

181. charhua(1) ‘tea flower’, (shanchar ‘mountain tea’ L)—i.e. ‘camelia, tea oil tree’. 
Ch 768. Rd 266, BN 112 The japonica, Nois. 

182. gueyhual, (muhshi L) Rd ‘Cassia flowers’, but American florists call it ‘sweet olive’. 
Rd 184 Osmanthus fragrans, Lour. 

182.1. jinguey ‘golden guey’, a deep yellow variety. 

182.2. ynguey ‘silver guey’, a light yellow variety. 

183. haeotarng(hual), (haehorng L) ‘cherry-apple flower’ (pl or fl). Ch 684. Rd 437, BN 
761 Pirus spectabilis, Ait. haeotarng-guool ‘cherry-apple’ (fr). 

184. meihual ‘plum flower’. Ch 697. Rd 447, BN 917 Prunus mume, 8. et Z. metjuang lit. 
‘plum stump’, alternate name used for the tree cultivated for the flower. mei.tzy, ching-meit 
lit. ‘green plum’, Rd ‘dark plum’. ~ No. 188. 

185. lahmei(hual) ‘wax plum’, Rd also ‘winter sweet’. Ch 679. Rd 504 Chimonanthes 
fragrans, Lindl., BN 1541 Calycanthus precox, L. 


186. taur(1)shuh ‘peach tree’. Ch 698. Rd 448, BN 780 Prunus persica, S. et Z. var. vul- 
garis, Lf 539 Amygdalus persica, L. taurhual ‘peach flower’, name also applied to the tree 
cultivated for the blossoms; taurl (taur.tzy dial.) ‘peach’; taurhwul ‘peach stone’. 

187. shingshuh, shienqlshuh ‘apricot tree’. Ch 698a. Rd 444, Lf 539 Prunus armeniaca, 
BN 454 var. Ansu, Maxim. shinghual ‘apricot flower’, name also applied to the tree culti- 
vated for the blossoms; shiengl, (shing.tzy dial.) ‘apricot’; shingrel ‘(Chinese) almond’. 
(Regular almond, Rd 443, Lf 405 Prunus amygdalus, Baill., is not so well known in China.) 

188. lii.tzy-shuh ‘plum tree’. Ch 704a. Rd 445, BN 453 Prunus communis, Huds. lii.tzy, 
(jtaching-tzyy dial.) ‘plum’. + No. 184. (The pulp of mei.tzy is thin, hard, and crisp, while 
that of lit.tzy is thicker and softer.) 

189. lishuh ‘(Chinese) pear tree’. Ch 704. Rd 436, BN 922 Pirus sinensis, Lindl. li F, 
talli, (sheueli ‘snow pear’ dial., sheng-li ‘raw pear’ dial.) ‘(Chinese) pear’. In the narrow 
sense ialli is a very juicy, crisp variety of li, cultivated in Shantung and neighboring prov- 
inces. 

190. ian.tair-li lit. ‘Cheefoo pear’, shioyang-li lit. ‘occidental pear’—i.e. ‘pear’. BN 423 
Pirus communis, L. Because of the length of the word, it is usually also applied to the tree 
without being compounded with the word shuh ‘tree’. 
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191. pynguoo-shuh, pyngguoo-shuh ‘apple tree’. Ch 705. Rd 434, BN 655 Pirus malus, L 
pynguoo, pyngguoo, (nay L) ‘apple’. 

191.1-2. hwu.li-bing lit. ‘fox-ice’ or ‘ice in the pot’; huoo-lha-che lit. ‘fire-pulls-the-cart’ 
or ‘fire-drawn cart’. Small, crisp, sweet varieties of applies, grown in central and northern 
Hopei. 

192. shaguool-shuh ‘crabapple tree’. Ch 669. Rd 435 Pirus malus, L. var. tomentosa, 
Koch. shaguool lit. ‘sandy (or granular) fruit’, (huahorng lit. ‘flower red’ dial., linchyn L)— 
i.e. ‘crabapple’. Rd equates this species with both apple and crabapple.: Rd 437 uses the 
name ‘crabapple’ also for 183. In Japanese usage rivigo (cognate with linchyn) is ‘apple’. 

193. ing.taur-shuh ‘cherry tree’. Ch 699. Rd 449, BN 1528 Prunus pseudo-cerasus, Lindl. 
inghual ‘cherry blossom’; ing.taur etymologically ‘infant peach’, i.e. ‘cherry’ AN -ke (2.101), 
because of the small size, also -.geh. 

194. shyr.liou-shuh ‘pomegranate tree’. Ch 705. Rd 250, BN 375, Lf 276 Punica granatum, 
L. shyr.liou (anshyrliou L) ‘pomegranate’. 

195. yangmei Rd ‘box myrtle’ (pl or fr). Ch 674. Rd 621, BN 1182 Myrica rubra, S. et Z. 

196. shyh.tzy-shuh ‘persimmon tree’. Ch 701. Rd 188, CHPT 13.3, BN 645 Diospyros kaki, 
L. f. shyh.tzy ‘persimmon’ Rd also ‘date-fig’. shyhbiing, shyhbieengl ‘persimmon-cake, i.e. 
flattened dried persimmon’. shyhshuang ‘persimmon-frost, i.e. whitish candy made of com- 
pressed sugar from persimmons’. 

197. tzaolshuh ‘jujube tree’. Ch 693. Rd Zizyphus vulgaris, Lam., BN 1029 var. inermis, 
Bge. tzaol ‘jujube’ Rd also ‘Chinese date’. (tzao.tzy dial., hence the custom of using the fruit 
as a propitious food at weddings and festivals, i.e. tzao-tzyy ‘an early son’.) 

197.1. gar.ga-tzaol, a northern variety, with rhombus, instead of the usual oval, vertical 
section. 

198. shan.ja ‘hawthorn’ Rd also ‘red haw’. Ch 706. Rd 422 Crataegus cuneata, S. et Z., 
BN 124 Mespilus c., S. et Z. shan.ja(guool) ‘hawthorn berry’; shan.ja-gau ‘hawthorn jelly’. 

199. tsaomei, yang-yangmei lit. ‘foreign box myrtle’—i.e. ‘strawberry’ (pl or fr). BN 
510 (herlan-met ‘Dutch mei’) Fragaria virginiana, Ehbrh. 

200. shi.gua ‘western melon, i.e. watermelon’ (pl or fr) Ch 678a. Rd 57, BN 419, Cirullus 
vulgaris, Schrad., Lf 438 (or Cucurbita citrullus) guatzeel ‘watermelon seed’. 

200.1. sanbair-gua lit. ‘three-white melon’, a variety with white pulp, white seeds, and 
whitish rind. 

200.2. maaling-gua lit. ‘horse-bell melon’, a small, very sweet variety, common 
in southern Kiangsu. 

201. tyan.gua lit. ‘sweet melon’, (shiang-gua lit. ‘fragrant melon’ dial.)—i.e. ‘muskmelon’ 
(pl or fr). Ch 676. Rd 58, BN 947 Cucumis melo, L. There are many varieties, all having 
thinner smoother skin and less fibry pulp than ‘cantaloup’ Bailey 955 Cucumis melo canta- 
lupensis, Naud. 

202. pwu.taur ‘grape’ (vine or fr). Ch 694. Rd 288, BN 1214, Lf 220 Vitis vinifera, L. AN 
for fr -lih, -liell, -.geh (single grapes), AN for bunch -guah, -du.lu; pwu.taur-terng(.tzy) 
‘vine’ AN -ke, -jiah; pwu.taur-gal ‘raisin’. In spite of current orthography (Section 4), 
which makes it look like a binom, it was semanticized in very early times (see Lf 225) and is 
now still popularly analyzed as some kind of taur ‘peach’. (Cf. Eng. cranberry as some kind 
of ‘berry’.) 

203. lih.tzy-shuh ‘chesnut tree’. Ch 698b. Rd 610 Castanea vulgaris, Lam., BN 771 var. 
japonica, DC. lth.tzy ‘chestnut’. 

204. her.taur-shuh ‘walnut tree’. Ch 669a. Rd 619, Lf 254 Juglans regia, L., BN 672 var. 
sinensis, Cas. her.taur lit. ‘kernel peach’, (hwutaur lit. ‘foreign peach’ L, [budo]* Wu dial.)— 
i.e. ‘walnut’. 

205. yee-her.taur ‘wild walnut, i.e. hickory’. Carya. Of the five species of Carya described 
in Bailey 325 the Chinese yee-her.taur seems to be nearest to C. cordiformis, Koch and C. 
tomentosa, Nutt. 





8 Since the Wu dialect word for ‘grape’ is not [budo], as one would expect, but [b3do], no 
_homophony is involved. 
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205. jenshuh ‘hazel tree’. Ch 670. Rd 618, BN 1259 Corylus heterophylla, Fisch. jen.tzy 
‘hazelnut’. 

(207. Rd dushyan-izyy ‘cashew nut’. Rd 311 Anacardium occidentale, L. The writer has not 
heard it spoken of in China.) 

208. feei.tzy-shuh Rd ‘kaya-nut tree’. Ch 705b. Ri 792, BN 1260 Torreya nucifera, S. et 
Z. feet .tzy, (feetshyr L) Rd ‘kaya nut’. 

209. bairguoo-shuh ‘ginkgo tree’. Ch 678. Rd 793, BN 153 Ginkgo biloba, L. bair-guoo 
lit. ‘white fruit’, (ynshing L lit. ‘silver apricot’, cognate of Japanese reading givikd)—i.e. 
‘ginkgo’. 

210. huasheng, (lawhuasheng lit. ‘(when) fall the flowers, (nuts) grow’ L, charngsheng- 
guoo lit. ‘long-life fruit’ dial.)—i.e. ‘peanut’ (pl or fr). Ch 686. BN 1197 Arachis hypogaea, L. 

211. ling.jeau lit. ‘ling-horn,’ (ling, shoelth lit. ‘water chestnut’ L)—i.e. ‘water caltrop, 
horn chestnut’. Rd 243 CHPT 13.10, BN 558 Trapa natans, L. ~ No. 48. 

212. bin(g).lang-shuh ‘betel palm’. Ch 702b. Rd 713, BN 1454 Areca catechu, Willd. 
bin(g).lang ‘betel nut’. 

213. gan.je ‘sweet je, i.e. sugar cane’. Ch 703. Rd 756, BN 285, Lf 377 Saccharum offici- 
narum, L. tarng F ‘sugar’. 

214. pyi.ba-shuh ‘loquat tree’. Ch 702. Rd 427, BN 548 Eriobotrya japonica, Lindl. pyi.ba 
‘loquat’. The form ‘loquat’ is based on the Cantonese word, cognate with lujyu lit. ‘reed 
orange’ or ‘marsh tangerine’. 

215. wuhua-guool ‘flowerless fruit, i.e. fig’ (fr or pl). (In speaking of the pl the com- 
pound wuhuaguoo(l)-shuh is possible but usually avoided. There are two reasons for this. 
One is that of length. But a more important reason is that the immediate constituents of 
four-syllable compounds tend to be 2-2 rather than 3-1. Now, in the present case, a 2-2 
analysis would make it ‘flowerless fruit-tree’, instead of ‘tree of the flowerless fruit’, as it 
should be. Hence the preference for either calling the pl by the fr or using a descriptive 
phrase wuhua-guool .de shuh.) Ch 683. Rd 601, BN 1048, Lf 410. Ficus carica, L. 

216. jyu.tzy-shuh ‘tangerine tree’. Ch 695. Rd 347, BN 259, 1022 Citrus nobilis, Lour. 
jyu.tzy ‘tangerine’, fwujyu ‘Fu(kien) tangerine’, (Rd ‘bitter peel tangerine’).° 

217. mihgan-shuh ‘tangerine tree’. Ch 671. Rd 348 Citrus nobilis, Lour., BN 561 var. 
mthgan lit. ‘honey-tangerine’, (gan F dial.) ‘tangerine’. (Rd ‘sweet peel tangerine’.) 

218. chern.tzy-shuh ‘orange tree’. Ch 672. Rd 343, BN 731 Citrus aurantium, L. chern.tzy, 
(goangjyu lit. ‘Kwangtung tangerine’ dial.) ‘orange’; chernpyi ‘(dried) orange peel’(used 
as medicine). The pron. chern is phonologically irregular, except that in the color name 
cherng-hwang ‘orange’ it ends in -ng. 

219. yow.tzy-shuh ‘pomelo tree’. Ch 695a. Rd 344 Citrus decumata, L., BN 652 Citrus 
medica, L. var. acida, Hook. yow.tzy, (wendan [vente], Wu dial.) ‘pomelo’ (like grapefruit, 
but drier and sweeter). 

220. ningmeng-shuh ‘lemon tree’. BN 516 Citrus medica, L. var. limonum, Hook. ning- 
meng ‘lemon’. (The L form yimuu-izyy lit. ‘suitable-for-mother fruit’ is a semanticization of 
the binom.) 

221. jinjyu-shuh ‘kumquat tree’. Ch 677a. Rd 345 Citrus japonica, Th., But BN 603 
Citrus nobilis, Lour. var. microcarpa, Haask. jinjyu ‘golden tangerine, i.e. kumquat’. 
Rd and BN add geei-keh-chern(g) ‘give-guest orange’ (because of the small size?). The 
English form ‘kumquat’ is simply the Cantonese pron. of jinjyu. Webster gives the literal 
meaning as ‘golden orange’, probably for the reasons stated in Note 9 to 216 above. 

222. shiangyuan-shuh ‘citron’(?) Rd 346a, BN 733 Citrus medica, L. var. sacrodactylis, 
Swingle. shiang-yuan ‘citron’(?). The fruit the writer knows under this name is round, but 
the Latin variety name seems to put it into the next entry. 





® Since jyu.tzy ‘tangerine’ is much commoner than chern.tzy ‘orange’ jn the Mandarin- 
speaking regions, the word has acquired the status of a name for ‘the commonest citrous 
fruit’. Hence the practice, on the part of Mandarin-speaking persons in America, of calling 
oranges by the apparent misnomer jyu.tzy, since here it is oranges and not tangerines that 
play the part of the typical citrous fruit. 
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223. foroshoou-shuh, (gouyuan L lit. ‘hooked citron’). Ch 677. Rd 346 Citrus medica, L. 
var. sacrodactylis, Swingle, BN 429 var. chirocarpus, Lour. foroshoou lit. ‘Buddha’s hand’ 
(fr or pl). 

224. muhgua-shuh lit. ‘tree-melon tree’. Ch 70la. Rd 425, BN 1262 Cydonia sinensis, 
Thouin. # 225. muhgua Rd ‘Chinese quince’. This fruit is shaped like an elongated delicious 
apple. It has an oily yellow skin, with a strong fragrance, but is not good to eat. 

225. muhgua-shuh lit. ‘tree-melon tree, i.e. papaya tree’. Ch 688. BN 1073 Carica papaya, 
L. muhgua ‘papaya’. (Ch fangua lit. ‘foreign melon’, but ~ No 79, which is called fangua 
[vekwo] in Wu dial. Also ¥ 224.) 

226. mangguoo-shuh ‘mango tree’. Ch 682. Rd 312, BN 1378 Mangifera indica, 
L. mangguoo ‘mango’. (BN also gives mengguoo.) 

227. lihjy-shuh ‘litchi’. Ch 672. Rd 300 Litchi chinensis, Sonn., BN 799 Nephelium litchi, 
Camb. lihjy, (lijy, danlih L) ‘litchi nut’. Since this fruit is better known in dried form (with 
blackish pulp) than fresh (with white pulp), the fresh fruit is usually called shin.shian 
lihjy ‘fresh litchi’. 

228. gueyyuan-shuh ‘longgan tree’. Ch 702a. Rd 302, BN 1414 Nephelium longnana, 
Camb. gueyyuan, (longyean ‘dragon eye’ dial.) ‘longgan, lungngan’ (the English form being 
the Cantonese pron. of longyean). 

229. yangtaur-shuh. Ch 684b. Rd 366, BN 146 Averrhoa carambola, L. yangtaur, 
(wuuliann-tzyy L lit. ‘five-converge fruit’), Rd ‘Chinese gooseberry’ or ‘carambola’. It has 
a star-shaped cross section and an oval longitudinal section, which is narrower or wider 
according to the angle of section. 

230. chingguoo-shuh ‘Chinese olive tree’. Ch 674a. Rd 337, BN 1375 Canarium album, 
Raensch. ching-guoo lit. ‘green fruit’, (gaanolaan dial.) ‘Chinese olive’. 

231. yang-gaan.lan-shuh ‘(foreign) olive tree’. Rd 183, BN 533, Lf 415 Olea europaea, L. 
yang-gaan.lan ‘olive’. 

232. bajiau(shuh) ‘banana tree’. Rd 652, BN 286 Musa sapientum, L. shiangjiau ‘fragrant 


jiau, i.e. banana’ AN -gel. Note the difference between the names for pl and fr. 

233. ie.tzy-shuh ‘coconut tree’. Ch 675. Rd 720, BN 1177 Cocos nucifera, L. te.tzy ‘co- 
conut’. 

234. booluomih, boluo ‘pineapple’ (fr or pl). Ch 685 (luhdou.tzy lit. ‘dew catcher’). BN 
1310 (fengli lit. ‘phoenix pear’) Ananas sativus, Lindl. ~ Ch 684a, under the same name, 
with which the writer has no acquaintance. 


235. songshuh ‘pine tree’. Ch 714. Rd 789, BN 547 Pinus, L. (many species). songguool, 
songtaa ‘pine cone’; song.shiang ‘resin’. The Mandarin form song, in the first tone, does not 
agree with the ancient form <dz’ywong, from which one would expect a second tone tsorng or 
sorng. In the central and southern dialects, which through Mandarin influence have as- 
signed the usual character for ‘pine’ to the first-tone class, the regular (second-tone) form 
has continued to exist in everyday speech. Hence the occurrence of alternate characters for 
tsorng (see Section 4), sometimes with a slight variation in scope of application, for ex- 
sample to cover some spruces. 

235.1. maawoei-song, lit. ‘horse-tail pine’. Rd 789A.1. Pinus masoniana, Lambt. 

235.2. bair(pyi)-song lit. ‘white(bark) pine’. Rd 789B, BN 301 Pinus bungeana, Zucc. 

236. baeshuh, beanbor, beanbae ‘arbor vitae’. Ch 713. Rd 791, BN 869 Thuja orientalis, 
L. Also BN 641 Chamaecyparis, obtusa, S. et Z., which Rd equates with ‘juniper’, but the 
illustration in BN is clearly the baeshuh as the auihen knows it. 

237. baotaa-song ‘pagoda pine, i.e. spruce’ Ch 713 (tsyhbor). Picea. Spruces are less com- 
mon in China than pines. 

238. hwaishuh Rd ‘Chinese yellow berry, pagoda tree’. Ch 720. Rd 410, BN 1262 Sophora- 
japonica, L. 

239. yang-hwai ‘foreign hwai, i.e. ash’. Fraxinus. 

240. yushuh ‘(English) elm.’ Ch 721. Rd 620 Ulmus campestris, L., BN 1185 var. laevis, 
Planch. yu.chyal ‘elm seed’. In the north it is boiled and eaten. 

241. yangshuh, bair-yang ‘poplar’. Ch 751a. Rd 623 Populus tremula, L., BN 312 records 
some differences in species identification. 
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242. leoushuh, yangleou ‘willow’. Ch 730. Rd 624, BN 655 Salix babylonia, L. 
242.1. chwei-yangleou ‘dangling willow, i.e. weeping willow’. 
243. fengshuh, horng-yeh ‘red leaf, i.e. maple tree’. Ch 750. Rd 463, BN 1184 Liquidambar 
formosana, Hce. Also BN 1323 (chishuh) Acer palmatum, Thunb. (?) 

244. ujiou(shuh) ‘black-mortar tree, i.e. tallow tree’. Ch 753. Rd 332, BN 790 Sapium 
sebiferum, Roxb. 

245. dongching-shuh lit. ‘winter-green tree’, donqching-shuh lit. ‘frozen-green tree’— 
Rd = ‘evergreen’. Ch 766. Rd 310, BN 255 Ilex pedumculosa, Miq. 

246. wuotorng-shuh, (chenn L) ‘plane tree’, Rd also ‘kolanut’. Ch 767. Rd 272, BN 
923 Sterculia plantanifolia, L. F. 

247. rongshuh ‘banyan tree’. Ch 798. BN 1266 Ficus wightiana, Wall. var. japonica, Miq. 

248. shiang.chuen(shuh), chuenoshuh Rd ‘fragrant cedar’. Ch 750a. Rd 334, BN 1177 
Cedrela chinensis, A. shiang.chuen(tourl) ‘(the edible) buds’. 

249. chow.chuen(shuh), (chu, shu L) Rd ‘stinking cedar’. Ch 751. Rd 341, BN 1322 Ailan- 
thus glanulosa, Desf. 

250. rowguey, (guey L) ‘(Saigon) cinnamon’ (pl or bark). Ch 715. Rd 495c, BN 414 Cin- 
namomum loureiri, Nees., Lf 541 C. zeylanicum. 

(251. row-dowkow Rd ‘nutmeg’. Rd 503, BN 413 Myristica fragrans, Houtt. ~ 108. The 
writer has not seen this plant.) 

252. wuujia-pyi lit. ‘five-add-bark’. Ch 722. Rd 234, BN 143 Acanthopanax spinosum, 
Mig. wuujiapyi(jeou) ‘w. liquor’. 

253. sangshuh ‘mulberry tree’. Ch 725a. Rd 605, BN 768 Morus alba, L. sangyeh ‘mulberry 
leaf’; sangrell, (sangshenn L) ‘mulberry’. 

254. feir.tzaw-shuh ‘soap bean tree’. (feir.)izaw-jia.tzy, cae soap bean’; feir.izaw 
‘soap’ (in the shape of balls made from the pounded pod), word also extended to manu- 
factured soap, esp. in Wu dial. [bizo]. Ch 725. There are apparently two plants under this 
name: (1) Rd 387 ‘soap bean tree’ Gleditschia sinensis, Lam., BN 467 G. japonica, (2) Rd 
393 ‘soap bean’ Gymnocladus chinensis, Baill., BN 556 H. Bn. For distinguishing the two, 
the writer’s part as linguistic and anthropological informant fails here. 

255. chishuh ‘lacquer tree’, Rd ‘varnish tree, Japanese lacquer tree’. Rd 310, BN 1255 
Rhus varnifera, DC. chi F ‘lacquer’ (from the sap). 

256. torng(you)shuh, youtorng ‘tung oil tree’. Ch 758 (ingizyy-torng). Rd 321 Aleurites 
fordii, Hemsl., BN 1522 Aleurites cordata, Muell., Arg. torngyou ‘tung oil’. + 257, also + 246. 

(257. torng. Ch 729. Rd 103, Lf 339 Paulownia imperialis, S. et Z. BN 784 P. tomentosa, 
H. Bn. The writer is not acquainted with this tree.) 

258. shiangpyi-shuh ‘rubber tree’. BN 349 Ficus elastica, L. shiangpyi ‘rubber’; shuhjiau 
lit. ‘tree-glue’, i.e. ‘raw rubber’, less frequently ‘(prepared) rubber’. From the characters 
for shiang and pyi it would seem that they would mean literally ‘oak bark’ (see 265). But the 
‘immediate constituents’ for the characters are not (1) shiang with radical 75 and (2) pyt, 
but (1) radical 75 and (2) the compound shiangpyi ‘elephant-hide,’ resulting in a complex 
compound of characters meaning ‘elephant-hide of a vegatable nature’. With many binoms 
such a radical would be repeated for each character. 

259. tzongshuh, (izongliu L) ‘palm tree’. Ch 764. Rd 719 Chamaerops excelsa, Th., BN 
1189 Trachycarpus excelsa, Wendl. tzong F ‘fiber’ (from the bark). 

260. hwangyang(muh) ‘box tree’. Ch 767a. Rd 320 Buxus sempervirens, L. BN 1144 var. 
mirrophylla, Hk. F. 

261. jangshuh ‘camphor tree’. Ch 734. Rd 492, BN 1327 Cinnamomum camphora, Nees. 
chaur.nao, jang.nao ‘camphor’. 

262. tarnshiang(shuh) ‘sandalwood’, Rd ‘red sanders wood’. Ch 735. Rd 590, BN 1426 
Santalum album, L. tarnshiang(muh) ‘sandal (splints)’, used for incense. 

263. tzyy-tarn ‘purple sandalwood’ (pl or wood). Rd 404, BN 1111 Pterocarpus santalinus, 
L. f. Its very heavy wood is used for making fine furniture. 

264. nanomuh ‘nanmu tree’. Rd 502, BN 1185 Machilus nanmu, Hemsl. (several species 
used.) 
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265. lihshuh, shianqshuh ‘(Chinese) oak’. Ch 707. lihomuh ‘oak wood’. Rd 612, 612a, 613, 
613a, BN 973, 1324, 649 Quercus, with several species and varieties. 

266. sha.muh, (shanmuh L) Rd ‘Japanese cedar’. Ch 733 (shan). Rd 786a, BN 454 Crypto- 
meria japonica, Don. 

267. sha.muh Rd ‘Chinese cedar’. Ch 734. Rd 786b, BN 447 Cunninghamia sinensis, R. 
Br. Ch describes in detail the difference between these two trees, which in popular usage, in- 
cluding that of the writer, are not clearly distinguished. Ch also notes that 266 shan is 
pronounced sha in the ‘vulgar pronunciation’ (lii’in) of the ‘local dialects’ (tuwyeu). 


In concluding this account of Chinese plant words, the writer believes (1) 
that it accurately reports his own idiolect as far as plant words are concerned; 
(2) that his idiolect, apart from the exceptions noted, is a fairly representative 
sample of standard Mandarin; and (3) that the English and Latin equivalents 
give a good idea of what the things are that have been talked about. With (1) 
there is of course no room for argument.'° As for (2) and (3), the writer would be 
grateful for corrections from speakers of Mandarin and from sinologists and 
botanists. 


1 Although one American reviewer, in Harvard journal of Asiatic studies 13.241 (1950), 
found my speech ‘almost slangishly idiomatic’ because I wrote out all the suffixes and 
particles and interjections used when I and my fellow Chinese professors of Chinesé talk 
Chinese in China. I rather find that a compliment. Linguists will of course recognize here 
the familiar story that exact records of speech which sounds normal to the ear always look 
incredible and discreditable to the eye. 
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4, CHARACTERS 


03.84%, Rte, $s. °F, En, Ge He BP, 
PDF". om. ALB. ALM, (Sw) ARS. HF) AE, 
aH, MHA Hs. Hts. 10, CRA, LB 
vg, thethethse. 

11.70 EB RAR, KBAR KS SR, 
MR. 13.9h,F. Hee Mite), te. az — FR ei, 
BF) DNFa?. —RR, —Fe Bs, -AR$34), -10 Fs, Ths. 
4.8 Se. 1.5. SE. OH KF EAA. 1.610K, 
RH RA PRte CE BILE 1.74.8 B KG, 
RB. Bt AN BK, HBG R EA. LK, FF B, 
A, (RIL) BAA 18.8, 8S, RG TH A, FT, 
OS, RE UB BLA. 1.4 tezdke, Ase. HS Be. 
Mek, Hew, ee hl. tts, Hite], mM Re. MW Ate, 
GR ie, RR. lo $#- GH, BR-M. 45. F-S, FF- RAK. 
Ri Fe KE He. MM AL. G-MiL2. (112.@K.F 
GA, AAg. 4, BRE STA. ARS, BH. Bey i, 
tho ek 16, WA eR, EM OT. BORER, BE. 

2.1. 8.4. Hid. HR, - ARE, - ARM. 48 - OK. (2.2. 
tity, B. 2.3.-B-K.) 24. 0B KLAR. 2.5.92 (26 DR) 
27° MEH 23.82,27. 29.0. 210.8% 2B 212.64, 
He EG. 213.88. (2144.3, RH.) 215. 8, ee adt, 
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KEE. RE. 2108. ARE. 2108 F 217K. 
fee. 213.402, 0, -ARILW. 2.19. KR (~R) cw, HR 
(~)@w. —-REe, -#KR. — HH, -the EM. 2.20(K) 
Ret. (2.21. EK. RE RT, Pe Hat) 2.22. RT. 2.22.18 
A. Bt, the, Hts, 8, F. 2.22.3. BAK, Ir, AB. 

2.23. fi), Hz. 226 AR. 225A Aes, 18. 226%, 
Re 227. 08a), Htee@. 2.28. FR, GR, RHR, BM. (224. 
tH) 230.53, 4099s. 2.31. K-HR, th. (2.32 €.) 
233.#Rs. 234.483, He. 235.2, 8 HRs. 236. 44, -; 
He FFs A 5e,  Ates ABS Fe, he, PR. 237 the. 
2.371. RAK UD. 2:38. AT HR ARs Has HT Be Be. (REA BT 
WAX HEAL, HEAL.) «230. z, OR. AES, HE, Ke. 
2.40. AGT R285. | 4. i). 242. WA AE (~ 0B), AA Fe. 
(3) (4G, BR.) 243. 202, BAAR. 244 twee HE 
469K. RB, HHH.) (HER RIE.) 245. Mee TEE 
ge. 18, FR, — PEL. Bee) 09. Meo 246. 70de~. 
(S) 2472h. 248. Be (Rs) (KR). EERE) 249 Fw 
(Aig) 250.8. Ke. 251. 252K. 253, (Bs. 
254. 4e@" 255. Px, He. 256. 4K (~MRe. 257 Fe, 
Ke, PL (HAR!) 2.53.48. 783. 259. RW. 2.60.42. 2-61. FRE 
2.62.fK%. 2.63.2 9%, Fr. 264 Rie. (KR) 265 Fe. Be. HR. 
(Hw, PER He.) 2-66.98. 2.67 Ste. 2.68.5. 2.6% AR AE 
@,¥ 2, Be, Moe, RR. 
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aT. RE). 272.0, WAR. 273. Hz, BK, KRG). 
2TH, KHL. 275. RAE. 276 (MILF BGR. 27L Fe, 
Ste. 2B. LOB). 278. KL CHR). 2.79.3, £4. 
ry 3), RAE, Re. 2508 BE BP AH. 21K Fe. 
232. He. 283. ROE IB). #.G. PE we Fk. 234. 4.8. 255 4p 
(hs. 236. rake. 297. RHE (~ Ee. (RHEE) — 2.98.54. 
297. AER. ARR. 2:40. HR Ht) HB. 

2.90. it. #R. FG, — eh 0b Slih ge, — eR AT. 290 18. 2-92. 
AD. #8, °R. 293.4R. 293.1, — BBR MR) (24. 4) 
295. — Hike. 296.062. -Boerts. 297 sie, -Re RE 
¥. 298.5%, - RAE. 29. Rw, —BRIRZ,-—-ReK MB. 2100.44 
@,—- PRE. 210.98, —FAKHe. 2102. Fe, Mee, Fe 
the, —BESGEF. (2103.9) — 210 FE — FRB HY. 2.105, ofp 
off — 98.98 #4). 

21ob. 7, ARK. TKKRE-Biie. 3, 108-7. &, 
KA. U0 wHKRES I, BH OLZRHRI. (I - 
KR. MeMR GT) 208563. 21097, ARRELMR? 
21a Wie, Kae. 20 MR. 22. BPH 203. Hse. 204. 
REF 25 RM. 26 Mies. 27 8 BBs SHE 
Big? BR. BT 2S, MAKE, 219 WI. K|/K 
RRISKA? BWI. 212.85. KI, WI. 4 Stes, He 
7. SAA 212 FET, 2.122.563. 

2.123. We Boo ee. 2268 Be De &4,F,¢,¥% G, 
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BR (RH), 4,,% 0, £, We, St, BR, , PRE. 
2125.69. KOH (ERK EI), GBH). 220 KR 
6h Kah, Ke, $B, Ht, EA, 0, FB, BH, E, A (45-#), 
Re. BY, BE. | 

3127, SAE SKATE ROW. B REG GAR HAT 
Fy. 2123.4. KR. thte’ 148. 21294. %, kite ABA 
AK. 2.130. 45 #R. 2131. 4G. ARAB AR. 2.133, 47 HA. 2134. 47H. 
2135. @LReA. 213648. 21970 4%. 48. 4. aR. kT. 

30,1, BN: Hit ARR, IL RR & i. 

Ch: Hips FOS, ARM. 
Ra: AB AME. FOF. 
cHPT: FKL AR, RBS (BRE). 

G) £s, dR. Riles Fe, HM; Be RR ROH, 
Kite). 244. Ri Bi KM. tul~ MR. #4. HERA 
3K R¥ow. toh Aw, ® Show, G8). 6 #is) (@). 
(1 #B.) 825.2 (BR DM. R.A. OF FH. 4X EK, AR. 
teee. EHR. (0 BF. Be, RR RW) BFR. % 
ae © < ne > Roa, Gh; SR. 
Wh 3 4 (KR) 35 HK). 

SKE, £20), H8aw. BH L0G) 2H; ose; 
ash, BGR. 16M Tie. ITB (WR. 18 2 hy (~he) Z. 
4. Be). BER. 20 sow. BH, &-B¥ x, BH. 
2\.Gz Hie), 2208. 23. Ar Lie (ands @). 
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ek ##m RA. .¥ FH, OX. HB(OKE vO 
% 6H ek, AH. 27 £202, MRR. 2K. 2.87% 
% BRAM THY)  3o. $7 ¥(RM. 31. RHE H). 
(311. 4c BER.) 32.5 Re BR). 33. EK, BOR, 
HARE. tak. BR. 3. FR KM). STMT STE. 
3. (OEDE GH), FE Be. 3. VK. fo de Hye. 
WECM. RRS RRR 6 wR MRR 15g 
Ub 

WE. HRS R AK, ReR CH. 49.8 HM) 
bo. ak (~ 25 RB) Ook, Af), Ot BB) Ra. I . eL, 
6. PSH BH. 52... OFA. BOM. 1B 
tie Che, @¥ (wu), (tH, eK). 5h ue. 56 
eg, +Aan tut, BHR) OF FB 58. Ras REG 
78, %E #). 

54. #h Akx, CAR, SROARR. ARR, HR. 60. SE HARK, SEOLARR (Bp 
BAS He.) 61. PE ARR, | ABR, (adhe, SARK). 62. HAAR. «BAAR (GD ,). 
CNA, HS. ChE £148. CCM. 66.54%, (HB). 
CL ALCh OD Ee. | Be. (68. Nt RAMS HR.) 
64.36. % tH a. To B.S RS). 71. SH (5 (~ HR) ER) A 
#) 27.e,(T#S) TRAM, CE, SM BE, BFR OR 
TH oo cdk, 75. FH, (GHS), (FS). 

7%. ASN. TLS. TSHR (~ EB). 71. EM, BAS 
# ie), tm), EM, EMF e 8M. Mme. TEM, 
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(EA). 82. (HAIN. 83. BRL. SEEM. 85. ger, Sw. 
$6 SETH AK, (RE). 87 SEK), Rice, (SH). 88 Bes (S 
a) 80. aE, BAR A, EWE) =| OR RR) 
v. WES, ME. SH, GH, AG. HHS 7H. 11. ME Ke (BO), 
2.KE. BHR. UAR, KR. 1G. URE. WHE. 97. 
Gk (BR). WR. RHE. (loo RARBSA.) tol. AGA H 
(#). 102. FRE. 103. $L, BRC) 1. Ok KAR. 1 BR ae) mR. 
BAR Gh. oO ER lol SER. 108 Tae, lod. io0w. Ke 
By. lo. AE ~ SR AR AR). eR. DR BML, BFE) 
Fee | ORIEL +. 3 $6. 

Wh KBR, FRE. ARS; PRs | OB 1 OB. aR, NE. 
17. #8 (~ BAL. CBR); HAF oe; AML. US OR (~R). 
9. fR.#%. 120538. B, GAARA). (120 BS, RR) 22 ROE 
GH, (e) 232, eF BS Re, Bs Bw. 024E, 
Wert, Ms) 125. fRe. 126473, BAL, FI. 

27, sbi FH. 128 EH, (F). 124. GOR, BOE (CG 
BoE.) BiceuRiw, ii Rw, (PER). 132. By°%,e 
RHR, PH.) WILE). YASH E. 5 Ra. 136. 
WAY. the. BREA. 139. FR SSH KE BE KG, 
(38), BL ACR) FS. (to. BR 4.) | 

ABE. BI ROU Bel MAM RET) Fhe 
Ait. VS. Bae CE). AeA eg), 145. BE oe, EAE, 
Hh). Bs Ee, BH, BF GES); HD he BPR CE). 
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7 A. (tee), AA ee. US BAR oe). I EP BAR. 150. 
Mike. Wl ARE ARR, GOR Rite 3G 
GE KB. Wh BA, (FR). SRB CCR). 156. 
KGL. 15ST H.R Ew). 158. ARAL. 154. He (~ B)F%E. 
(oo. 3p (2092). Ol. T. FUER). 162. SAR ZG, (BA). 163. HF 
B(AFS). WhRRS. So Keen). 166. BRE wz. C7. 
fe FOC 2). 168 HALES (ER RHE), 164. FASE. 170. SE LI 
@. ITE ARE). (72. ste Zee. (SB). 173. ERIE. 
Th EAR. 19. SER, ICR pe. 117 BL du Ge), GE 
pe, (Bez), 18H Re, (BARRA). TR LR 
Ae 469, E¥H, Riaz, 0.0.2. Woph Be RAR. 181K 
ie), (U4), 182. FE2E 9, (ARAB). SE. BRAE, 183. SB RUE), CE 
4c) Ree. it Helis. MAB. Aes, FAB. (85. 9 AR CL). 
186. HK (92) HE. te be, CIs); Lae. 187% Bodh. 14e 
wile, Cla); b=. 198 Sadt le, RF). 189. Het |, 
eh, (Bl, £1). one SH, ee H.R AT, 11,8) 
JB (~HER)K; KEK, IB oe tet. (11, He ae, AB). 
193, ABBA RT. AR Qe, RG FA, 1.4. a. CE 
[ 1). (95. Bae, 1G Rs AT Li. 197 Bsedet. le. (le, PF) 
oR ok Boe 198. WR NAB). IR e)s LR 19 Be 
AAG, (FO HAH). 200M, MHA THOM. HSM. 201 4 
GL CGA). 202... Brew, 18, Hh, pH; a A 
@. He. 203. Bshit. 11. 20d. de. HET. 1.1, COA MK, Hf ee). 
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205. FP aK be. 206 AAR. 1s. (207. SBR F.) 208. HE Hat. 1, 
(18). 209 Rat. 11, (ARS). 210. ECR, KER). 20. 
% of (BKB). 212. 4 (wae) Apt. LL 20 EAR Ath, 
fet AOA. O11. BAB. 2 MR. we 4Bett 11, eh. 
217, Bata. 11, (AH). 218 ABSA. 11, (AB); BRK. BER. 
219. ket. 11, (KA). 220.FR RCA LI. CR AH) 221 O46tat 
11. (RE BAB) 222. & MRT. 11. 223.48. FAT (FR) BF. 
224. AMAL. OL I. 225. ROE. 1. CBO) 226 HE (~ E) BR He. 
11. CER.) 227. aR. OL, (BER, A). BRR. 228.46 
Bast. 11, (FESR). 227 ~M FRAY. VN, (BRR). 230.5 
Ret. 11, RAB). 230. SEAR AAT. NL. 232, & (~ ©) HHP), 
EH, te. 233.483 Ht. iy 234. KER, 11. (GB Re), LA), 

235, MOREY. HAR 9, HOHE obo EZ wL. BAF. G(R 
236. Aa Hit, Ry FO7> 237 AKAD. (Pi AG.) 238.098, (~ HB) AAT. 
239. 44%. 20. Kp Aa. Hy Ae. UL AB ART, ORB. 22 aipaat, HE 
Hp. ABM. 243. ARART, AOE. CR AAT). «bt. eo Chat). a. A 
BA, RAT. 246. 48. A AL, RR). 7, AG. 48. & HRA), 
HAE. HR Re). HR RD). (F). 

250A. (251A R8.) 252 ntOk. BHOR GR). 253 Rt 
RE RAMO~E)e. Geet Teleks, & he; fe.k. 
255.:A dat. SA. 256. 4m) (Se) ABT, SA), BAR). A) Se. (257.487),) 
258.4R Raat. ARR TRA 259. PEAT, PR ARD. A. 260. ARK) 
261.Aesa. SBA.AS, EAS. 202.8 SUED. FB SCA). 263 KAR. 














264. He AK. 265. MR at, AT. MBAR. 266. 45.K. (FY). 267, 
KR. #% UB) (+68) 





STETSON’S MODEL AND THE ‘SUPRA-SEGMENTAL PHONEMES’ 


W. F. TwappDELu 
Brown University 


INTRODUCTION 


00. The following discussion grew out of my attempt to fulfill a request from 
the Editor of LANGuaGE to review the late R. H. Stetson’s Motor phonetics: 
A study of speech movements in action, 2d edition (pp. xi, 212, with 122 figures 
in the text; Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company [for Oberlin Col- 
lege], 1951), hereafter referred to as Mot. Phen.’ The routine reviewing procedures 
did not work out. Much of Stetson’s material seemed unlikely to interest readers 
of LANGUAGE; many matters which might interest them, and which Stetson’s 
topic might seem to bear on, are either not discussed at-all or are only obliquely 
hinted at in Mot. Phon.? Further, Stetson’s expository style, with its idiosyn- 
cratic terminology, its peculiar structure of repetitions and unsignaled transitions, 
its unlabeled analogies, its mixture of polemic and report, requires a paraphrase 
before discussion. 

01. This paper is less and more than a review, in that it discusses only parts 
of Mot. Phon.?, but discusses those parts as bearing on certain linguistic matters 
which were not of principal concern to Stetson. 

02. Stetson’s material relates to the sub-laryngeal processes of speech. No one 
denies the existence of those processes, nor that they have been investigated and 
taught less than the laryngeal and supra-laryngeal processes. The reasons for 
this relative lack of emphasis are probably two: the greater difficulty of objective 
measurement; and the conventions of Latin orthography, which traditionally 
has recorded the distinctive forms chiefly by notating the laryngeally and supra- 
laryngeally determined distinctions. 

03.1. The lack of attention to sub-laryngeal processes is hardly healthy. 
Consider an analogy. Linguists decide to study the phenomena of speech, ex- 
clusively by listening and optically observing the articulatory actions visible to 
the unaided eye, working with subjects wearing high collars. The articulatory 
model thus arrived at would discriminate various lip-action categories; but all 
other heard phonemes would have to be attributed to unspecified factors of 
‘fullness, sharpness, roughness, thinness, depth, width, fuzziness,’ and so on. 
No doubt a phonemic analysis could be made, and distributional properties of 
the several phonemes could be stated. But no modern linguist would willingly 
be without a knowledge of the total laryngeal and supra-laryngeal mechanism. 

03.2. Whether or not we concede a sovereign relevance to articulation in the 
categorizing of the phonemes of a language, a knowledge of articulation is re- 
garded as part of the equipment of a linguist. Trager, in The field of linguistics 
(SIL, OP 1, 2-3), remarks: ‘The linguist must have ... a body of knowledge about 
the physiological activities ... he must be provided with descriptions ... of the 
articulatory movements of ... the organs of speech.’ Bloch’s Postulates (Lg. 24.10) 

415 
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assume that an observer can be trained to identify any part of an utterance in 
terms of articulations—and presumably that he should be so trained. 

03.3. So far as the laryngeal and supra-laryngeal articulations are concerned, 
linguists are today so trained. We are the heirs, through several generations, of 
19th-century measurements and specifications of such articulations. Whether 
or not we have ourselves measured larynx posture or velum tension or tongue 
positions, we were taught to hear acoustic events in terms of those specifications; 
and consequently, by empathy, learned association, and proprioception, we can 
hear and classify with an assurance and rapidity otherwise impossible. In the 
laryngeal and supra-laryngeal domain the trained linguist of today can translate 
an unfamiliar speech sound into an articulation and relate it to other articula- 
tions, and he can describe it intelligibly. 

04.1. Latterly, increased attention has been given to certain sound-features 
of speech which are not exclusively functions of the laryngeal and supra-laryngeal 
articulations.. The logistic procedures which were developed for determining 
‘phonemes’ (in the old-fashioned sense) have been applied to distinctions— 
psycho-socially demonstrable—of stress, pitch, transition, and various combina- 
tions of these. The general soundness of the procedures, long checked and con- 
firmed in terms of articulatory specifications, has encouraged investigators and 
convinced their colleagues of the general validity of an analysis of stress, pitch, 
and transition-and-contour phonemes. But the analogy presented in §03.1 above 
is not far-fetched, as applied to the recent study of these phenomena. 

04.20. Meanwhile, for many years, Stetson was measuring and specifying 
articulations in the sub-laryngeal domain. Using the methods of Rousselot to 
check certain hypotheses of Sievers, and proceeding behavioristically, Stetson 
studied the activities which move air through the larynx and the upper chan- 
nels. Geography, training, and personal history kept him from the informal, 
face-to-face, frank-but-friendly discussions so characteristic of and so fruitful 

-for American linguistics of the past three decades. Hence his research was not 
continuously enriched by the unfolding of phonemic investigation, nor did his 
research contribute its due stimulation or guidance to the study of sub-laryngeal 
phonemics. 

04.21. Stetson’s findings have not been directly useful for phonemics, for his 
stimulus-cues to subjects were selected to study movements and modifications 
of movements as such, not as the articulatory correlates of linguistically distinc- 
tive signals. Irritated by linguists’ neglect of his findings, he scolded linguists for 
their logistic procedures. 

04.22. Meanwhile linguists, like young patricians living off the income of a 
trust fund set up by a great-grandfather and unable to sympathize with the 
inelegant labor of delving, carting, and smelting, were proceeding through and 
beyond the articulatory specifications of upper-tract articulations, and were elab- 
orating a mathematic of similarity and complementary distribution. 

05. The gap is large. No one article can bridge it—certainly not this one. The 
conclusions of this article, in any honest appraisal, must be called anticlimactic. 
Nevertheless, some day linguists must know the relevant articulatory facts about 
ALL the vocal organs. If the sub-laryngeal movements are irrelevant for speech, 
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they must be sHOwWN to be irrelevant, as—for example—the movements of the 
velum are not irrelevant. If sub-laryngeal movements are relevant articulations, 
the knowledge of those movements and of that relevance should be a part of the 
equipment of ‘the trained linguist’; and he should be able to hear and classify 
certain acoustic events, by empathy, learned association, and proprioception, in 
terms of movements of the abdomen-diaphragm and the intercostal musculatures. 

06. This discussion is meant as a preliminary survey of some possibilities for 
further study—study by individuals or teams. Section 1 is a sketch of some lin- 
guistic phenomena which are at present not yet correlated with articulations, as 
those phenomena are described by several investigators. Section 2 is an anthology 
of citations from Mot. Phon.? Section 3 is an expanded paraphrase of the anthol- 
ogy, with implications. Section 4 is a sketch of a bridge between the linguistic 
phenomena and the Stetson model. Section 5 is an appraisal. 

07. Throughout this discussion I use the notation of Trager and Smith in 
their Outline of English structure (SIL, Occasional papers, No. 3; 1951), the most 
recent comprehensive treatment of American English phonology available in 
the summer of 1953. Future extensions and revisions of the analysis and for- 
mulations presented in that treatment may bring changes in notational practice. 
But since this discussion is concerned more with the ‘observational data than 
with a particular phonemic interpretation, the notation here used should be 
readily convertible by later investigators or by those who today arrive at a 
different analysis of the observed phonetic facts. 


SEcTION 1 


10.0. The linguistic phenomena that interest us are those collectively referred 
to as ‘supra-segmental’ phonemes. The term is controversial, and so are some of 
the phenomena. But if we list some classes of the phenomena, we can at least 
isolate the controversial elements. 

10.10. Prrcx is not controversial. There are variations in pitch in speech, and 
some of them are phonemic. Nor is the mechanism of production mysterious: 
since people can sing and can recognize melodies, enough attention has been 
paid to vocal pitch phenomena to familiarize us with the basic facts. The larynx 
is the organ responsible for the production of pitch-differentiations; modifications 
of vocal-band tension and position produce different fundamental frequencies 
of the voice-buzz, and these differences are potentially phonemic. 

10.11. This function of the larynx is practically independent of the other 
three principal sets of speech-producing organs, with only two trivial reserva- 
tions: (1) there must be sufficient excess of thoracic air pressure to force air 
through the glottis and drive the vocal bands; (2) there must be sufficient egress 
for the supra-laryngeal air to maintain, overall, a lesser pressure than that below 
the larynx. Given these two conditions, which are effectively normal, the pitch- 
controlling activity of the larynx is an autonomous speech function. 

10.12. Of course, the determination of the number and kinds of pitch phonemes 
is a linguistic procedure. All that concerns us here is the mechanism. Whether 
Linguist A finds five pitch phonemes and Linguist B six, whether C thinks high- 
rising contrasts with mid-rising and D thinks that mid-rising is an allophone of 
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high-rising—all agree that there is a quite specific mechanism which controls 
those phonemic or allophonic pitch phenomena. 

10.13. The one domain in which pitch-control is dependent upon non-laryngeal 
activities is duration. If it is alleged that a pitch phenomenon is phonemic, it 
must be demonstrated that the sub- and supra-laryngeal action is such that the 
pitch phoneme is audible, in terms of a minimum duration essential for pitch 
perception and identification. 

10.2. Stress. There is no controversy as to the presence of stress phonemes 
in some languages. There is general agreement that there are phonemic distinc- 
tions which are described as ‘differences in degree of stress’. But the mechanism, 
the controls of these differences are seldom discussed in linguistic treatises. 
Usually, the differences are asserted or exemplified merely in terms of a ‘more— 
less’ scale; and beyond the principle that the differences are relative rather 
than absolute, there is little elaboration. In the conventional linguistic treat- 
ment, there may or may not be agreement about the number of stress phonemes 
in a language; the possibility of several kinds of stress-control, or even the nature 
of a stress-control, is rarely bruited. 

10.31. ‘JuncTuRE’. The term is more than controversial, it approaches the 
status of a shibboleth: either a ritualistic response or a verbum pudendum. 
Indeed, linguists as informants occasionally yield utterances of the type: ‘He 
believes in juncture.’ Some classic descriptions of juncture resort to ‘the totality 
of phonetic features’ (Trager and Bloch, Lg. 17.225), ‘the way in which sounds 
are joined together’ (Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis 35), a 
‘structure point’ (Trager and Smith, Outline of English structure 39), ‘manners 
of terminating or going from parts of utterances’ (Trager and Smith, id. 46). 
A somewhat different formulation is Bloch’s (Lg. 24.41): ‘fictions created ad 
hoc to account for the difference between certain sets of phonetically different 
segments.’ 

_ 10.82. My assumption in this paper is that there are linguistically relevant 

distinctions which the believers in juncture call different junctures. Whether 
those distinctions should be notated with various quasi-Roman-alphabet sym- 
bols (as contrasting segmental phonemes) or with pseudo-arithmetical symbols 
(as different junctural or paracletic phonemes) is at present more a matter of 
taste, convenience, and public relations than of science. But as long as lay hearers 
can identify differentially what the juncturists call different junctures, I propose 
that we try to specify what differentiates them. If we can find some common 
articulatory feature which accompanies all instances of an alleged juncture, we 
may say that it specifies that juncture and is to be notated by a ‘juncture sym- 
bol’. ‘ 

10.4. SyLLaBLE. The name is old and familiar, and appears frequently in 
contemporary linguistic treatises, though rarely with unambiguous specification. 
It is chiefly helpful to define ‘syllabic’ as noun and adjective, ‘syllabicity’, 
‘monosyllable’, etc. In Section 3 below I have avoided the word (except in direct 
quotations from Stetson, who uses it as indicating a speech segment associated 
with a chest pulse). The procedure of this paper will be to tentatively assume 
chest pulses, examine possible varieties of chest pulses, and then see whether 
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that mechanism is such as to account for certain observed linguistic differentia- 
tions. 

11.1. Since Stetson’s experimental data are predominantly derived from Amer- 
ican English, it is justifiable to take the observed phenomena of pitch, stress, 
transition, and syllabicity in American English as a starting point, and then ex- 
amine the Stetson model, asking: ‘Can this postulated mechanism produce these 
observed distinctions?’ 

11.2. First, let us consider some descriptions of some observed distinctions in 
the domains of pitch, stress, transition, and syllabic phenomena. 

12.1. Prrcu. There is general agreement that English syntax includes at least 
three and probably four different relative-pitch levels. (The difference between 
‘high’ and ‘extra-high’ is conceded by all observers, but the linguistic status of 
the difference is sometimes disputed.) There is agreement, too, that there are 
numerous pitch allophones in the various stretches of speech corresponding to 
instances of various sequences (‘231, 233, 232, 41’) of the several levels, and to 
various lengths of such stretches—measured in segmental phonemes, or in syl- 
lables, or in terms of stress phenomena. Further, there is agreement that there 
are pitch factors in at least two different kinds of pre-pause terminals (‘terminal 
junctures’). 

12.2. The pitch phenomena written ‘ (extra-high), * (high), ? (average), ! (low) 
in the Trager-Smith notation are easily attributed to the laryngeal mechanism. 
In normal speech, the glottal tone fundamental corresponds to relative pitch. 
(The somewhat complex events involving pitch differentiation in whispered 
speech must be neglected for the time.) The laryngeal control of pitch implies 
that pitch-level phonemes and pitch-contour phonemes are associated with voiced 
segments. But the association of certain distinctive shifts in pitch with major 
stress, as in American English, is conditioned linguistically, not physiologically; 
it is a fact about American English (and other languages), not about the larynx. 
The speech mechanism, inherently, could be conditioned to produce pitch and 
stress differentiations quite independently of one another, or with a kind of 
association quite different from the American English kind. 

12.3. The pitch factors in the transitions written (by Trager-Smith) as | (sus- 
tain), || (rise), and # (fade) are clearly controlled by laryngeal action; but other 
mechanisms are also involved. All observers agree that one acoustic component 
in the pre-pause termination /||/ is a rise in pitch beginning with the last pre- 
pause V and continuing through all following resonants. /||/ contrasts signifi- 
cantly with / ¥ / in that /||/ always has rise and / # / never does. (/ # / contrasts 
significantly with /|/ in some features, but not significantly in pitch.) Beside 
the pitch difference between /||/ and / * /, there is a difference in the dynamic 
contour: typically, / * / is described in terms of ‘the voice dying away’, ‘fall{ing] 
off slowly’, ‘pre-pausal syllabics ... long or “drawled”’; whereas with /||/ ‘the 
voice rises in pitch’. Which of these two factors—dynamic contour or pitch— 
should be regarded as primary, ‘phonemic’, and which as dependent? The ques- 
tion is linguistic; whatever the answer, the role of laryngeally controlled pitch 
differentiation can be specified in terms of coordination with the mechanism 
that controls dynamic contours. The only restriction is that if a pitch sHiFT 
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(e.g. a rise) is to be audible, it must be provided with a stretch of some duration 
during which at least a certain minimum loudness is maintained. The same re- 
quirement prevails if a pitch susTAIN (i.e. a phonemic non-shift) is distinct from 
a pitch shift. 

12.4. After breath intake, in at least some pitch-and-stress patterns, there is 
a post-pause contour: a quick upward jump in pitch, which does not occur in 
close transition, nor after /|/ (sustain) or /+/ (open transition). The musical 
notation of Paget-as-‘Shaw by Y. R. Chao (Transcribing reversed English, 
Bull. Inst. History and Philology, Academia Sinica 2.210-2 [1930]) shows some 
instances; and initial pitch jump is unmistakable in reversed playback of short 
utterances—assertions, commands, both kinds of questions. It is a contour allo- 
phone of pitches /*/ and /?/ at least; as such, it has the same phonological status 
as the contour allophones of /4, *, *, 1/ determined by /|/ sustain, /||/ rise, and 
/ %/ fade. Is the phoneme determining ‘initial jump’ an allophone of /||/ rise, 
or of / #/ fade, or is it yet another phoneme? Is it an allophone of /||/ rise on 
grounds of direct phonetic similarity? Or is it an allophone of / # / fade, which 
has a falling-pitch variant, on grounds of mirror-image phonetic similarity— 
like /y, w, h/ in the Bloch-Trager-Smith notations? Harris, in Methods in struc- 
tural linguistics, uses / # / for pre-utterance silence, describing it (15) as ‘silence 
or break in the sequence of elements’. 

13.1. Stress. There is general agreement that there are three degrees of lexical 
stress in American English, which are customarily written /’, ‘, “/, the conven- 
tion being to leave /“/ unwritten. A variant of /’/, namely /*/, appears in con- 
nected speech, the distinction between /*/ and /’/ being grammatically signifi- 
cant. 

13.2. Stress is usually defined in terms of relative loudness or ‘intensity’. 
Thus Bloomfield, Language 90: ‘stress which consists in speaking one of these 
syllables louder than the other or others’; Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic 
analysis 35: ‘degrees of loudness’; id. 47: ‘different grades or distributions of 
loudness’; Pike, Phonemics 63: ‘increased in amplitude for greater stress’; id. 
250: ‘Stress: a degree of intensity upon some syllable which makes it more prom- 
inent or louder than an unstressed syllable’; Trager and Smith, Outline of English 
structure 35: ‘different loudnesses ... consistent in their relative strengths’; Hall, 
Leave your language alone 75: ‘different degrees of intensity of the air being ex- 
pelled from the lungs: this intensity is termed stress’. 

13.3. Discussion of the mechanism of stress phenomena is usually limited to 
explaining the degrees of loudness or intensity as resulting from more or less 
‘lung-action’. Thus Bloomfield, Language 110-1: ‘Stress—that is, intensity or 
loudness—consists in greater amplitude of sound-waves, and is. produced by 
means of more energetic movements, such as pumping more breath, bringing the 
vocal chords closer together for voicing, and using the muscles more vigorously 
for oral articulations.’ Hockett, Lg. 18.5: ‘the lungs are pushing.’ Bloch and Tra- 
ger, Outline of linguistic analysis 35: ‘The degree of stress depends primarily on 
the force with which air is expelled from the lungs, secondarily on the energy 
with which the articulation is performed, on muscular tension, and on some other 
features—sometimes also in part on the pitch of the voice.’ Pike, Phonemics 3: 
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‘the walls of the lungs may contract so as to force air outward.’ Bloch, Lg. 24.15: 
‘The aspect of stress is defined by the motion of the diaphragm and the other 
muscles that control the lungs.’ 

13.4. It seems fair to conclude from such quotations that the conventional 
linguistic explanation of stress differences is in terms of more or less vigorous 
- explusion of air from the lungs, with differences in the upper channel (larynx 
and above) corollary to the air-expulsion differences. Apparently the expelling 
musculature is usually conceived as one integrally functioning ‘organ of speech’. 
We are thus invited to consider this organ as functioning with four distinctive 
degrees of vigor (for American English). In these terms, we could represent the 
stress phenomena by a line, with the left-to-right dimension depicting time and 
the up-and-down dimension depicting intensity. Or, if we were representing the 
articulatory process by an orchestral-score kind of notation, we could use one 
staff for stress, with notes placed on four arbitrarily selected lines or spaces; 
each greater degree of stress would be like-but-more-than a lesser degree. 

13.50. However, the stress-producing mechanism, whatever it is, functions in 
some other linguistically relevant ways, over and above its role in producing 
four (or z) different loudnesses. The descriptions of ‘junctures’ suggests that 
time-intensity factors are involved in the four types of transition. These factors 
are contour-like, as contrasted with the point-like phenomena involved in the 
four stress phonemes, just as the pitch factors in the transitions are contour-like 
as contrasted with the point-like pitch phonemes. 

13.51. Trager and Bloch, Lg. 17.225: ‘Pre-pausal syllabics consisting of one 
of the so-called long vowels and diphthongs are exceptionally long or ‘‘drawled”, 
the drawl extending over the whole syllabic; and the same is true of final nasals 
and liquids ending a stressed syllable. ... a loud stress on the last syllable before 
a pause falls off slowly and is accompanied by drawling of the segmental pho- 
nemes. A weak stress on the last syllable before a pause is usually still weaker 
than in other positions, and may decrease in loudness toward the end of the syl- 
lable. ... Final stops are usually unreleased; final voiceless stops are unaspirated; 
final voiced stops and spirants are partially unvoiced at the end; and final voice- 
less spirants are longer than at the beginning of an utterance. ... the features of 
open juncture are present not only before ... pause, but also internally in some 
utterances.’ (Much the same description in Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic: 
analysis 47.) Structural notes and corpus 4 (The Committee on the Language 
Program of the American Council of Learned Societies; Washington, 1952): 
‘Then the voice dies away, with no rise or fall of pitch, and there is a little pause 
before the next item. We indicate this by the symbol / # /. ... The voice, instead 
of dying away, rises slightly in pitch ... written with the symbol /||/.’ Id. 30: 
‘,.. the sequence /(2) 3 ... |/ ... The third pitch and the loudness of the voice 
continue to the end, and then there is a slight break. ... /|/ keep the pitch ... 
right up to the end of the phrase.’ Id. 79: ‘/(2) 3 1| 1... ||/ ... The first ... has the 
familiar pitch sequence /(2) 3 1/, but this time the voice continues instead of 
fading out. The second phrase ... has low pitch throughout, with a slight rise at 
the end.’ Id. 10: ‘In a phrase with a dividing point [i.e. /+-/], the syllable before 
the dividing point is slightly drawled. In the forms that do not have a dividing 
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point, the first syllable is shorter and more hurried. In phrases with a dividing 
point, the syllable division is well marked. For example, it is before the /d/ in 
/déy driym/, but after the /d/ in /féyd awt/. But in forms without a dividing 
point, like /gréydéyt/, the first syllable sounds as if it ends with /d/, and the 
second syllable sound: as if it begins with /d/, although there is only one /d/.’ 
Id. 15: ‘Such a point of division ... may be symbolized ... as /+/. Sounds be- 
fore /+/ are pronounced as if they were final, and sounds after /+/ ... as if 
they were initial.’ 

13. 521. The descriptions of the preceding paragraph may be ape as 
follows, omitting references to pitch: 

Pre-pausal sounds are allophonically long. The resonants are ‘drawled’. The 
obstruents are prolonged. Voiced obstruents have a final portion without voice; 
voiceless stops are unreleased (i.e. eternal so far as that utterance is concerned) 
or unaspirated (i.e. released with minimum air-expulsion); voiceless fricatives 
are long. 

Pre-pausal stresses are allophonically long: /’/ ‘falls off slowly’; /“/ ‘may de- 
crease in loudness’. But pre-pausal /’, ~/ (presumably also /«, ‘/) are further 
characterized by a decrescendo of intensity, a relatively gradual decrescendo, 
if ‘dying away’ can be read as implying a lingering demise rather than sudden 
death. This gradual decrescendo is compatible with ‘drawling’ of resonants and 
the relaxing articulation of obstruents described above. The feature of gradual 
decrescendo can be regarded as crucial, for it requires, as a corollary, some dura- 
tion for its articulation and perception. 

13.522. The two ‘junctures’ involved in gradual decrescendo are /#/ fade 
and /+/ open. The other two, /||/ rise and /|/ sustain, lack the ‘dying away’ 
feature; in them ‘the voice, the loudness of the voice’ ‘continue to the end’. 
Allophonic length is a feature with /||, |/ also, for each has a pitch component 
(rise and sustension respectively) which requires duration. The loudness-con- 
tour of /||/ and /|/ is described as significantly level, ending with either an abrupt 
crescendo followed by cut-off, or with an abrupt cut-off, or with a decrescendo 
which differs from that of /#*/ and /+/ by occurring after a conspicuously 
long level loudness. 

13.6. Post-pausal allophones are described by Trager and Bloch, Lg. 17.225: 
‘Initial vowels may begin smoothly (with the glottis already in the position for 
voice) or with a glottal stop. Voiceless stops after open juncture are short, and 
aspirated even before a weak-stressed vowel; other consonants after open junc- 
ture are short. A loud stress on the first syllable after a pause sets in simultane- 
ously with the beginning of the first segmental phoneme and rises rapidly in 
strength.’ The post-pause jump in pitch (see §12.4 above) may have stress con- 
comitants. As yet no observer has reported more than one kind of post-pause 
(including absolute utterance-initial) beginning, so far as allophones of /4, *, 2, 1/ 
are involved. But there are indications that these point-like pitch and stress 
phonemes have characteristic post-pause contour allophones, and that these 
post-pause allophones differ objectively from utterance-interior and pre-pause 
allophones. The descriptions seem to point toward some kind of extra-strong 
onset which is quickly ‘brought to normal level’—as though some basic driving 
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apparatus were being put into operation with a certain margin of excess effort, 
which is then adjusted to take care of actual requirements. Enough air is being 
expelled to drive an already adjusted glottis; voiceless stop closures, released, let 
out a notable quantum of air as aspiration; voiced obstruents are articulated to 
restrain the expelled air before the laryngeal obstruction is put into operation; 
-consonants are short and rapidly give way to open-channel resonant articulations; 
loudness is conspicuous early in the transition from pause to speech; pitch be- 
gins ‘too low’, so to say, and vocal-band tension is rapidly adjusted to ‘actual’ 
(= phonemic average) pitch arTErR the beginning of audible utterance. If we may 
reverse the metaphor of ‘the voice dies away’, as applied to /#/, we may de- 
scribe post-pause phenomena in American English as ‘the voice is born pre- 
maturely’. 

14.0. JuncTurRE. §12 and §13 have considered the pitch and stress phenomena 
which are described as being associated with /|/ sustain, /||/ rise, / * / fade, and, 
to some extent, /+/ open. The only other component of ‘juncture’ must be a 
matter of the relative timing of upper-channel articulations and variations in 
the rate of air-expulsion. 

14.1. The impressively lengthened allophones of pre-pausal resonant sounds 
postulate a timing in which upper-channel articulations are unchanged or are 
changed slowly from one articulation to another, while the driving agent, the 
emitted air, continues in operation. What Stetson calls the final VC or VO of a 
breath group has a retardation feature, so far as upper-channel activity is con- 
cerned, and a persistence feature so far as air-emission is concerned; the retarda- 
tion may be accompanied by a gradual stress decrescendo: / # /, or not: /|, ||/. 
It may be accompanied by a pre-inhalation posture: / #, ||/, or not: /|/; by 
pitch rise: /||/, or not: /#, |/. 

14.20. The non-final allophones of phonemes determined by the upper channel 
are non-lengthened. 

14.21. The post-pause allophones are not only short, they are crescendo (as- 
pirated voiceless stops, voiceless-to-voiced ‘voiced’ obstruents, glottal stop as 
free variant of OV onset). The feature of rapid crescendo is so characteristic of 
post-pause allophones that in reversed speech the mirror-images (‘final’ in the 
reversed version) of initial sounds are frequently not perceived: such rapid de- 
crescendo (reverse of rapid crescendo) and such brevity simply do not occur 
finally. In a phrase like From an entirely different point of view, the reversed ver- 
sion (on a tape loop) is transcribed by listeners without a final [f], whereas the 
original version is adjudged to have a wholly normal initial /f/. Perhaps all the 
features of ‘initial’ upper-channel phonemes should be regarded as allophones of 
a phoneme of ‘preceding pause’, or perhaps the initial features are determined 
by a positive, describable articulatory movement; the question is a linguistic 
one, to be answered only after all the phonetic data have been considered. 

14.220. The distinctively different modes of transition within the utterance 
(i.e. not post-intake nor pre-intake) will be discussed at some length in §§37.40- 
472 below. Be it noted that there are three modes of transition, symbolized as 
unspaced letter sequence (close transition), /+/ (open transition), and /|/ 
(sustain). The principal difference between /+-/ and /|/ is that /|/ is marked by 
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major phrase-final retardation and lengthening. The principal difference between 
‘close’ and ‘open’ transition is that before open transition there is minor retarda- 
tion and obstruents act as ‘end of the syllable’ (see §13.51 above). 

14.221. Such statements as ‘with /+-/ the syllable division is well marked’ 
demand a specification of syllable division which is not always forthcoming. 
Further, it is not clear whether syllable division is involved in the contrast 
between school today /skGwl+-tadiy/ and ’s cool today /s+k6wl+tediy/; does 
the latter contain one more syllable than the former? And what of If it’s squarely 
in front /f+ts+skwéurlry | n+frént#/? Are there three syllable divisions 
(four syllables) in the stretch /ftsskwrurlry/? Is there a syllable division (two 
syllables) in the stretch /nfrant/? 

14.222. We will consider later (§15) the status of ‘syllable’ in contemporary 
phonemics. Here we need only note that two modes of transition within the 
breath group are described: /+-/ and close transition. Leaving ‘syllable division’ 
as a criterion out of consideration, the characteristics of /+/ are described as 
minor ‘final-like’ retardation (prolongation) before /+/ and an ‘initial-like’ 
brevity and crescendo after /+-/, whereas close transition is described as marked 
by ‘normal’ length and relatively gradual ‘normal’ progressive variations in 
stress and pitch. A sufficient but not necessary requirement for the occurrence of 
/+/ is /»+4/ or /s+’/ or /'+4/ (see Trager and Smith, Outline of English 
structure 39); but /+-/ occurs in other stress-pattern contexts also. The context 
/-+-4, a-+-’, ‘+-4/ reminds us of Stetson’s ‘foot’: see §§22.1-2 below: ‘Every foot 
has its stress.’ The final-like allophones before/+-/ recall Stetson’s ‘the presence 
of an arresting consonant ... marks the foot division.’ 

15.0. SYLLABLE. Stetson uses the term as substantially equivalent to ‘chest- 
pulse’. Pike (Phonemics 65) seems to accept this equivalence on the phonetic 
level: ‘Segments are to phonemes as chest pulses (or phonetic syllables) are to 
phonemic syllables.’ Pike characterizes his phonemic syllable (id. 246): ‘... one 
syllable represents a single unit of stress placement, or of tone placement, or of 
timing, or of vowel length, or of morphemic structure.’ Bloch, Lg. 24.41, refers 
to ‘the term syllable, which is often useful as the name of a structural unit deter- 
mined by phonemic analysis’; but his discussion of postulates for phonemic 
analysis does not investigate the specification of syllables.. Trager and Bloch, 
Lg. 17.223 ff., occasionally postulate a syllable without defining it: ‘In the struc- 
ture of the syllable vowels are nuclear, consonants marginal’ (224); ‘free syl- 
lables (habitat, educate) ... checked syllables (habit, careful)’ (231); ‘the intersyl- 
labic consonant or cluster’ (233); ‘the consonant following the weak-stressed 
vowel goes with the second syllable (i.e. the onset of stress coincides with the 
beginning of the consonant)’ (234). — Trager and Bloch’s phonemic interpreta- 
tion of a monophthong in beat as /iy/ (an interpretation which they have both, 
Bloch says, given up) must have implied some theory of syllable structure, where- 
by a syllable phase defines one of two phonetically identical segments as ‘syllabic’, 
the other as ‘non-syllabic’; otherwise there would be a prohibited intersection 
of phonemes, since one allophone of /i/ resembles more closely (is identical 
with) one allophone of /y/ than either resembles its own co-allophones. This 
threatened intersection can be exorcised only by asserting that the /i/ and /y/ 
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segments of the monophthong do not occur in the same position; and that asser- 
tion in turn implies that syllable-phase (syllabic vs. non-syllabic) is a deter- 
mining element in the context. — In Bloch and Trager’s Outline of linguistic 
analysis, ‘syllable’ is defined in terms of ‘syllabic’, and ‘syllabics’ are defined as 
‘sounds which constitute the peaks of sonority’ (22): ‘sonority’ is either a, primi- 
-tive term or is equivalent to ‘audibility’. In the discussion of semivowels (id. 22), 
we read ‘a low vowel is more plainly audible than a higher vowel uttered with 
the same force’; ‘two vowels may belong to the same syllable; either the first 
or the second may be more sonorous and act as the peak of the syllable; the other 
is said to be “non-syllabic”’ ’; ‘in many typical cases, the nonsyllabic vowel has a 
higher tongue position than the syllabic. ... Nonsyllabic vowels with a lower 
tongue position than a contiguous syllabic (but rendered less sonorous by receiv- 
ing a weaker degree of stress) ...’ (id. 23). This last qualification suggests that 
Bloch and Trager regarded sonority as the acoustic correlate of a resultant of 
(1) an ‘openness’ factor (id. 22: ‘the sonority of a sound is determined primarily 
by the size of the resonance chamber through which the air stream flows’) and 
(2) some factor of stress which is, however, not one of the stress phonemes. 
In Trager and Smith’s Outline of English structure, ‘non-syllabic’ is introduced as 
a phonetic description (11); the final (tongue) position of the vowel nucleus in 
seat is marked by ‘the symbol for non-syllabicity’ (15). Thus ‘non-syllabicity’ 
seems here to be the primitive term. Throughout the Outline of English structure, 
‘syllable’ and its derivatives are used as if in the expectation of being compre- 
hended, and one key term, ‘nucleus’, seems to invite the interpretation ‘nucleus 
of a syllable’. Stress is discussed as having a domain of some syllabic nature; a 
pitch change from lower to higher ‘seems to actually take place at the beginning 
of the new syllable’ (47-8). 

15.10. Pike in his Phonemics, Hoenigswald in JAOS 64.155, and Eli Fischer- 
Jgrgensen in Acta linguistica 7.15 ff. explicitly recognize a distinction between 
‘the phonetic syllable’ and ‘the phonemic syllable’. 

15.11. Pike, Phonemics 65: ‘I have concluded that phonetic and phonemic 
syllables differ.’ Pike’s wording implies an equivalence between ‘chest pulse’ and 
‘phonetic syllable’; this is probably to be taken as correlating some kind of 
speech-segment called ‘phonetic syllable’ with a kind of physiological event 
called ‘chest pulse’. Pike’s phonemic syllables are ‘the pertinent structural units’ 
(id. 144); they are correlated with placement of stress, tone, timing, duration, or 
even morphologically determined stretches (id. 246); ‘in general, a phonemic syl- 
lable will be constituted of a single phonetic syllable with some rearrangement of 
the grouping in accordance with structural pressures’ (id. 246). Pike’s reasoning 
(id. 65) can be summarized: Let us assume that there are identical phonetic- 
syllable processes (chest-pulse activities) when an English-speaker says lay and 
a Spanish-speaker says ley ‘law’ and lef ‘I read’. But all three utterances will be 
described as monosyllabic by the English-speaker and as dissyllabic by the 
Spanish-speaker. Hence similar phonetic syllables may be different phonemic 
syllables in two different languages. — This conclusion would not be surpris- 
ing, even if we accepted the assumption of some absolute ‘phonetic syllable’ 
identical in English and Spanish; but that assumption might well be questioned. 
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15.12. Hoenigswald, JAOS 64.155, specifically argues ‘that phonemics can 
do without a phonetic definition of the syllable; that syllables are convenient 
or necessary terms for sequences of established phonemes.’ He sets up instances 
of criteria for establishing (phonemic) syllables: (1) domain of accent phonemes, 
(2) minimum permitted sequences of (segmental) phonemes, (3) juncture pho- 
nemes determining syllable boundaries; these and like criteria will be of varying 
validity in various languages. Hoenigswald’s phonemic syllable would be a feature 
of arrangement or order of phonemes which have been established and described 
without resort to phonetic-syllable considerations: an interesting ee, 
and possibly a desirable increase in rigor. 

15.13. Fischer-Jgrgensen, Acta linguistica 7.15 ff., takes a somewhat different 
view: the ‘frame [for the definition of phoneme cuteauid must be some sort of 
phonemic “‘syllable’”.’ Like Pike, she posits ‘the phonetic syllable’, but she is 
prepared for ‘borderline cases from a phonetic point of view’ and for ‘syllable 
bases ... with different internal structure’. 

15.140. The status of ‘syllable’ in contemporary phonemics seems somewhat 
unclear. Is it useful, is it necessary to determine and describe a phoneme of syl- 
lable boundary or syllable nucleus or both before other phonemes can be com- 
pletely determined and described? If so, what are the procedures for establishing 
syllables? If not, why set up syllables at all? 

15.141. The frequently encountered references to ‘prominence, sonority, crests 
and troughs’ leave something to be desired as criteria for phonemic assignments. 
No one, probably, would set up a phoneme /b/ on the grounds that its allo- 
phones sounded relatively cold or suave or sombre as compared with contrasting 
allophones of other, warmer or harsher or more lustrous phonemes: he would 
adduce labiality, voice, lenisness, or some other physiologically describable 
articulatory features, or he would specify some numerical acoustic constant(s). 
The attempt to establish syllable nuclei or boundaries in terms of ‘relative loud- 
ness, audibility, sonority’ is particularly tricky if discrete stress phonemes are 
also being established as significant degrees of relative loudness. Further, if it is 
desirable to have such units as are capable of instrumental specification, it should 
be remembered that the technical difficulties of recording and measuring acoustic 
‘sonority’ are considerable. 

15.142. Methodologically, it appears preferable to try to refer ‘prominence, 
sonority, loudness’ to some articulatory feature. If a component of muscular 
activity can be found which corresponds to a ‘prominence’ phoneme, it would 
have its place in the articulatory model of speech. Any comparable acoustic 
feature that could be found would fit into the acoustic model. For the present, 
it seems prudent to try to keep the two models distinct (expecting, of course, 
that important correlations exist between them) and not to operate with a hodge- 
podge of physiology (e.g. bilabial) and acoustics (e.g. sonorous, prominent). 


SEcTION 2 


20. This section consists of direct quotations from Stetson’s Mot. Phon.? 
These are excerpts, arranged in a sequence determined by the uses to which we 
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need to put his statements. The location of each excerpt in Mot. Phon.? is given 
in parentheses at its end; references are to pages, with a for the first column and 
b for the second. 

21.1. ‘Every utterance is a movement consisting of the phrase which is the 
larger, inclusive unit of which the breath group, foot, and syllable are organic 
parts. For this movement the posture is the adjustment of the abdomen-dia- 
phragm and external chest muscles for regulated expiration; the movements of 
the breath group, and of the feet within the breath group are due to the abdomen- 
diaphragm movements of expiration. The series of small expiratory movements, 
the breath groups, constitute the phrase. The phrase is followed in the breathing 
cycle by a rapid inhalation. Although the utterance may consist of only one or 
two syllables, all the fundamental movement units are present.’ (4b) 

21.2. ‘... the breath group [is] due to an abdominal movement with its cul- 
minations which mark the stresses of the constituent feet. One of these stresses 
constitutes the main stress of the breath group, while the syllable pulses are 
produced by the intercostal muscles of the rib cage. ... After each movement of 
expiration for the breath group an intake may or may not occur; but there is 
always a readjustment to the slight change in volume of the chest. As the capac- 
ity of the chest decreases, the rib cage descends slightly and the abdominal mus- 
cles raise the diaphragm slightly to compensate for the outgo of air.’ (3b) 

21.3. ‘The foot is the smallest unit group incorporating the syllables; it is 
due to an abdominal pulse which integrates a single stressed syllable or a few 
syllables grouped about a single stressed syllable.’ (3b) 

21.4. ‘It is rather common but false to assume that the consonants and vowels 
float on the continuous pressure of the breath group. The chest is mistakenly 
thought of as the wind chest of an organ maintaining a steady flow under pres- 
sure throughout the breath group, interrupted by the constrictions (partial or 
complete) of the consonants, and colored by the shaping of the vowels. ... on 
the contrary, the chest does not maintain a steady pressure throughout the 
breath group. Instead, the chest muscles (intercostals) produce a separate pulse 
of pressure for each syllable; the pressure falls between the syllable pulses. The 
chest retains an overall posture which maintains its volume of air, but the minute 
contractions of the short muscles between the ribs (intercostals) force out little 
pulses of air which constitute the separate syllables. ... A slight pressure is gen- 
erally maintained during the breath group, at least in English utterance, but 
the chest pulses of the syllables rise from this level. Between the breath groups 
the pressure goes to zero although the over-all posture and the chest volume are 
maintained; if there is an intake between breath groups, the pressure becomes 
negative.’ (Zab) 

22.0. Thus Stetson sets up a hierarchy of constituents: phrase (bounded by 
inhalations)—breath group (an abdominal movement having one main stress) — 
foot (an abdominal pulse with one stressed syllable)—syllable (a chest pulse). 
In detail, Stetson comments on the physiological activities corresponding to 
these units. 

22.1. THE BREATH GROUP. ‘... the pulses of the feet and the breath groups 
which originate in the abdominal musculature.’ (20a) ‘The muscles of the 
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abdomen compress the viscera and force up the diaphragm, thus reducing the 
volume of the chest. The movement of the abdominal muscles makes the stress, 
grouping of the feet, and breath groups.’ (193a) With diagram: ‘Breath group 
musculature: R—The abdominal muscles led by the Rectus which exert pres- 
sure on the diaphragm through the liquid mass of the viscera. D—Diaphragm 
which opposes abdominal muscles. Muscle of inspiration. / These muscles act in 
opposition to produce the pulses of the foot and of the breath group.’ (16b) ‘The 
pressures from the abdominal muscles are transmitted through the viscera to the 
diaphragm. Thus the chest is maintained in position for the pulses of the inter- 
costals.’ (30b) ‘The Rectus abdominis contracts in anticipation of the breath 
group involved; the syllables [nonsense syllables ab-ba vak] are assumed to occur 
no faster than three per sec., and an abdominal stroke (breath group) for each 
syllable is possible. If the syllable rate exceeds three per sec. the abdominal 
muscles fixate or make a slow, “tense”, phrasing movement.’ (57b) ‘While 
the intercostals make a rapid series of syllable pulses, the abdominal muscles 
make a single movement against the opposing diaphragm for the group of syl- 
lables. This constitutes the breath group of one or more feet. The main stress of 
the group is produced by the culmination of this abdominal movement.’ (30-1) 
‘These breath groups (of a single foot) may follow each other at the rate of 3-4 
per sec.’ (3lab) ‘The breath group is an abdominal movement; the driving 
rectus and parietal muscles reciprocate with the diaphragm and thoracic muscles. 
This movement groups the syllable pulses and adjusts the chest-abdomen to the 
slight reduction in volume due to the outgo of the chest pulses.’ (31-2) ‘... the 
syllables are parts of the breath group, and variations in the rate or the stress of 
the breath group may modify the component syllables radically.’ (82a) ‘The 
breath group may consist of one or more feet; the feet may consist of one or more 
syllables. Thus it is possible to have a breath group composed of a single syllable, 
or of 10-15 syllables.’ (32a) ‘Like the organization of the foot, the organization 
of the breath group is due to single movement of which the single syllables and 
the feet form a part, like the ripples on a larger wave.’ (97b) ‘... the primary 
stress is the climax of the single slow movement which underlies and constitutes 
the unity of the foot, and of the breath group.’ (97-8) ‘The breath group is 
set off by its pause or brief intake, and is marked by the stress or stresses of the 
abdominal muscles which give the “culmination” to the breath group.’ (162a) 

22.2. THe root. Reread the foregoing quotations, noting the references to 
‘foot’ or ‘feet’. Further: ‘The feet are produced by the abdominal muscles which 
make the stress of the foot and group the syllables. The breath group is the move- 
ment of expiration involving the abdomen-chest adjustment which groups the 
feet in the breath group.’ (57b) ‘In the two-syllable feet, the iamb and the tro- 
chee, there are but two degrees of force. But the dactyl shows not only small 
variations in the duration of the three component syllables, but also gradations 
in the force of utterance. The stressed syllable is merely the climax of the stresses 
of the dactyl.’ (97ab) ‘Every foot has its stress, and every breath group has a 
dynamic climax as its primary stress.’ (106b) ‘Between little clusters of syl- 
lables, the feet, there may appear abutting or double consonants which link the 
syllables, or rather, link the closing and opening syllables of the feet composed 
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of syllables.’ (162a) ‘... the presence of an arresting consonant, either alone or 
in an abutting (doubling) pair, marks the foot division within the breath group.’ 
(162ab) ‘The foot is the rhythmic unit group composed of one stressed syllable 
only in the case of the one-syllable foot; composed of stressed and unstressed 
syllables in the case of trochees and dactyls, iambs and anapests ...’ (195b) 

. 22.30. THE SYLLABLE. With diagram: ‘Chest pulse musculature: The External 
Intercostals which act to raise ribs in inspiration. The Internal Intercostals 
which act to lower the ribs in expiration. / These muscles act in opposition in the 
chest pulse.’ (16b) ‘The rapid pulses of the intercostal muscles for individual 
syllables ...’ (16a) ‘... the intercostals make a rapid series of syllable pulses at 
rates as rapid as 8-10 per sec., and the larger muscles of the abdominal-thoracic 
musculature group and stress the syllables.’ (31a) ‘The internal intercostals 
working against the external intercostals make the syllable by a momentary 
pressure pulse. The internal intercostals draw the ribs down, deflating the chest; 
they are the muscles of expiration which produce the pulse. The external inter- 
costals draw the ribs up, opposing the internal intercostals, and arresting the 
pulse.’ (30b) ‘The breath pulse from the chest is produced by the intercostals 
which do not adjust the chest for loss of volume. The expiratory movement which 
accommodates to loss of volume occurs in the abdomen.’ (194b) ‘The chest 
muscles are capable of producing 8-12 pulses per sec. This is the highest speed 
of small and well-coordinated muscles like those of the hand.’ (35a) 

22.31. ‘The syllable may consist of an expiratory movement or chest pulse 
released and arrested by the intercostal muscles. This is the case with the single 
syllable consisting of a single vowel, OVO.’ (33-4) ‘If the syllable consists of a 
vowel only, OVO, the positive chest muscles (Inter. intercostals) start the wave 
of compression in the air column and the negative chest muscles (Exter. inter- 
costals) stop the compression and take up the momentum of the chest wall.’ 
(32b) ‘These syllables, OVO, are ballistic movements with chest release and 
chest arrest. If the movement were not chest-arrested it would trail off in a sigh 
or @ moan.’ (34b) 

22.32. ‘If a consonant is incorporated, we may have the chest pulse released 
by the consonant, or the chest pulse arrested by the consonant. All phoneticians 
are agreed that the releasing and arresting consonants are unlike.’ (34b) 

22.33. ‘If the syllable consists of a vowel and a consonant, OVC, the positive 
chest muscles start the wave of compression in the air column, the consonant 
stroke stops the compression wave, and the compressed air column helps to 
take up the momentum of the chest wall.’ (32-3) ‘In a series of syllables like 
up, up ..., the syllable pulse is started by the chest muscles; it is ““chest-released’’. 
But the syllable pulse is stopped, arrested, by the consonant stroke. The conso- 
nant closes the vocal canal, and the rise of air pressure in the pharynx and chest 
takes up the momentum of the chest wall and brings the movement to a stop. 

the highest chest pressure of the pulse occurs when the consonant stroke 
closes the vocal canal. The lowest chest pressure between saa syllable pulses 
occurs well after the consonant.’ (45b) 

22.34. ‘When the syllable pulse is chest-arrested [OVO or cvo}, the [external 
intercostal] muscles of the rib-cage act directly on the moving mass of the chest 
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walls to take up the momentum and arrest the syllable movement. But when the 
syllable pulse is consonant-arrested [OVC or CVC] the muscles of lips, tongue, 
velum, do not act directly on the mass of the chest walls. Instead, they close 
the vocal canal, and cause compression of the air column, which reacts on the 
moving mass of the chest walls. ... Often the syllable arrest is a combined con- 
sonant- and chest-action.’ (51b) ‘The consonants are auxiliary movements 
which release and arrest the syllable pulse, in lieu of a release or arrest by the 
intercostal muscles. Sometimes the auxiliary movement merely assists the chest 
release and arrest.’ (159a) ‘Every syllable has three invariable factors which 
(a) release the pulse either by the action of the chest muscles or by a consonant, 
(b) emit it by a movement which shapes the vocal canal for the vowel, and (c) 
arrest it either by the action of the chest muscles or by a consonant.’ (200a) 

22.35. ‘If the syllable consists of a consonant and a vowel, CVO, the positive 
chest muscles [internal intercostals] start the wave of compression in the air 
column, which is momentarily blocked and then released by the consonant stroke, 
and the negative chest muscles [external intercostals] stop the compression and 
take up the momentum of the chest wall.’ (33a) ‘The releasing consonant stroke 
closes the vocal canal so that the action of the chest muscles compresses the air; 
then the rapid back stroke of the lip or tongue, with the opening of the jaw, re- 
leases the air. The beat stroke, and often the back stroke, occur during the beat 
stroke of the chest.’ (44b) ‘An auxiliary stroke may release the chest pulse, 
thus ta, ta; tat, tat. In snapping the fingers the movement of one finger releases 
the movement of the other.’ (50-1) 

22.41. SEQUENCES OF SYLLABLES AND SYLLABLE TRANSITIONS. ‘When abutting 
consonants appear between syllables, the constriction is maintained throughout 
the pair; the first consonant of the pair arrests the chest pulse of the first syllable 
and the second consonant releases the chest pulse of the second syllable. A ‘dou- 
ble consonant”’ is a case in which the arresting consonant of the first chest pulse 
and the releasing consonant of the next chest pulse are the same consonant re- 
peated.’ (27b) ‘The arresting consonant of one syllable and the releasing con- 
sonant of the next syllable may be linked.’ (60a) ‘In English, topic and top 
pick; top egg and top peg; hit him, hit Tim; I do, I’d do; this eye and this sigh; 
unknown, un-own; I owe none, I own none; I’m Ike, I’m Mike; I lie, I'll lie are 
phrases in which the contrast between the double and single consonant is marked. 
... distinguish between whole ode, hoe load, and whole load, ...’? (61a) ‘The pres- 
sure for the ‘‘double’”’ consonant is a bi-maximal curve, showing the arrest of 
the one syllable pulse and the back stroke of the chest muscles, before the increas- 
ing pressure for the release of the second syllable pulse.’ (61b) ‘The tracings 
of two different abutting consonants made by the same member, like f-p in 
half-pay, m-b in humbug, show precisely the same curve form as do the double 
consonants.’ (65a) ‘When series like puf, puf ... and sat, sat ... are uttered at 
increasing rate, abutting pairs of the form f-p and ¢-s result. Such abutting con- 
sonants are very much like double consonants.’ (74b) 

22.42. ‘Two or more adjacent consonants may be classed as an intra-syllabic 
group when the group figures as a compound consonant in releasing or arresting 
the syllable movement, as contrasted with abutting consonants each of which 
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has a different function in two different syllables. ... In the group of the compound 
consonant the consonant movements are as nearly simultaneous as the nature 
of the movements combined will permit. Together they function as a single, 
arresting or releasing factor in the syllable.’ (83a) ‘@hese compound conso- 
nants are to be distinguished from abutting consonants. In the phrase a tall D 
told E the succession /, d occurs as an abutting pair in ¢all D, and as a compound 
arresting consonant in told E ... the releasing d of /-d contrasts with the arresting 
ld in the position of the maximum in the chest pressure in each case.’ (85ab) 

22.43. ‘There is also the compound consonant in which the components main- 
tain their identity and each has its own beat stroke, but the beat strokes occur 
so close together that they fuse with each other in arresting or releasing the syl- 
lable movement. ... a breath pulse does not occur between the strokes; there is 
little escape of air. (It is to be said, however, that ... such groups often break up 
into a preliminary silent syllable followed by a voiced syllable.)’ (85-6) ‘If 
the monosyllabic form is preserved, the two beat strokes must occur close enough 
together so that they are part of one releasing movement. Such compound con- 
sonants show a single form for the release of the chest pulse. But the pronuncia- 
tion is often facilitated by breaking up the group into two abutting consonants; 
the first consonant becomes the arresting consonant of an adventitious syllable, 
and the second consonant releases the chest pulse of the original syllable.’ 
(86ab) ‘In the arresting form of the compound consonant, with an initial frica- 
tive like s, the mouth pressure curve is rounded if no second syllable develops. 
But an unvoiced second syllable often occurs, the form becomes bi-syllabic and 
the characteristic arresting-releasing form appears in the air pressure tracing.’ 
(86b) ‘The development of the bi-syllabic form is marked by the prolongation 
of the contact of the second occlusive, and by the arresting-releasing form of the 
air pressure curves which indicates the two chest pulses.’ (87a) 

22.5. RATE OF UTTERANCE AND SYLLABLE TRANSITIONS. ‘... the syllables are 
parts of the breath group, and variations in the rate or the stress of the breath 
group may modify the component syllables radically.’ (82a) ‘Sequences like 
CVO pay, pay, ..., tea, tea, ..., however rapid, never show any interaction of the 
vowel with the following consonant.’ (40-1) ‘Sequences like OVC ape, ape, ..., 
eat, eat, ..., show the arrest by the consonant and introduce an intersyllabic 
pause, if the syllables ape and eat are maintained; if the rate per sec. is increased 
beyond 3.5 per sec., the syllables become pay, pay, ..., and éea, tea, ..., which 
are now chest arrested, while the arresting consonant has shifted to the releasing 
function in the next syllable.’ (4lab) ‘The chest arrest is faster than the conso- 
nant-arrest. The consonant mechanism involves a column of compressed air, 
while the muscles in chest-arrest act directly on the ribs of the chest. At a rapid 
rate the movements tend either to get into step or to drop in order to simplify 
the coordination; therefore the arresting consonant will drop while the releasing 
consonant retains its position because it comes in on the beat stroke of the syl- 
lable.’ (7lab) ‘... as the rate of the syllable utterance increases, there is no 
time for the delaying process of consonant-arrest and the arrest must become a 
chest-arrest. This is the determining factor in the shift of the arresting consonant 
to the releasing position in the next syllable, or in the droppiug of the arresting 
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consonant if the shift is not possible.’ (51b)—‘If the compound consonant occurs 
before or after a heavy stress at the division of the feet, it becomes two abutting 
consonants. ‘The Lor-dis my shepherd ...’’, “Thou prepareds-ta table ...’’.’ 
(88a) 

23.0. ‘In discussing any system of skilled movements, there are three funda- 
mental types of movement to consider: 1. The movement of fixation: opposing 
groups of muscles hold the member in position. When a person is about to speak, 
the chest is partly inflated and is often held in that position for a short time be- 
fore any syllable is uttered. In such a case the chest is fixated. 2. The “controlled” 
or tense movement: ... at least two opposing groups of muscles work together in 
producing the movement. Both the antagonistic muscle-groups are contracted 
throughout the movement. The direction of the movement can be changed after 
it is under way; such a movement is relatively slow. ... The slow expiration of 
air in a prolonged vowel constitutes a “controlled” movement. The large breath- 
ing movement of the entire phrase is a slow, ‘“‘controlled” movement. 3. The bal- 
listic movement: the entire movement consists of a single pulse. ... The movement 
is started by a sudden contraction of the positive muscle-group which immediately 
relaxes. During at least half of the course of the movement neither of the antago- 
nistic muscle-groups is contracted, so that the moving member flies free. At the 
end of its course the movement is usually arrested by the contraction of the 
negative muscle group. The movement is a movement by momentum. ... In 
speech, the rapid movements of articulation and the syllable pulse are ballistic.’ 
(28ab) 

23.1. ‘It is possible to prolong a syllable at will, if the syllable is “‘open”’ or 
if the syllable ends with a voiced continuant like m, n, l, r, etc. ... the beat stroke 
of the syllable may be arrested by a back-stroke process which continues the 
movement in a slow, “controlled” form.’ (86a) ‘... when the syllable movement 
has a consonant arrest, the length of the syllable is conditioned. The ballistic 
stroke of the syllable is arrested by the consonant movement and the syllable 
movement cannot be indefinitely prolonged into a controlled movement.’ (58a) 
‘If the vowel is long in duration, the arrest of the syllable movement, and possi- 
bly the change to a controlled movement, will be well under way before the con- 
sonant is uttered.’ (58b) ‘The chest release and the chest arrest may or may not 
be phonemic.’ (40b) ‘The contrast ... between the “tense” vowel of the French 
site and the “lax’”’ vowel of the English sit is due to the fact that the French 
site is arrested partly by the chest muscles, so that the -te may tend to become a 
separate syllable in emphatic speech. The English sit, on the contrary, is arrested 
by the consonant movement alone.’ (42b) ‘The syllable belongs to the type of 
movement characterized by a beat or pulse. Occasionally the movement may be 
prolonged when the ballistic pulse is continued into a prolonged, controlled (tense) 
movement.’ (171b) “There are cases in which the new chest pulse occurs with- 
out “diminution of intensity”. Instead, a sudden rise in intensity marks the 
entrance of the new chest pulse.’ (172a) 

24.1 THE LARYNX. “The larynx itself does not initiate the syllable nor control 
the process of articulation. ... The larynx makes possible the vocalization of 
speech. In just one thing is the larynx a prime mover: it determines the pitch of 
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the tone.’ (30a) ‘Glottal stop: when the consonant arrest is due to a sudden 
closure or stricture of the glottis.’ (196a) ‘It is only rarely, as in the “glottal 
stop” (coup de glotte) that the larynx acts as a true consonantal organ.’ (37b) 
‘The glottis figures in two [consonant] sounds. The aspirate h. ... is, strictly speak- 
ing, not a consonant. ... It is really a modification of the vowel and cannot occur 
in the arresting position. The rarer glottal stop figures as a consonant.’ (49b) 

24.2. ‘It is not surprising that in speech changes of pitch should be noted at the 
stress; ... the heavy stroke of the accent involves the chest pressure and is apt 
to change the pitch because the laryngeal musculature is often affected by ten- 
sions in the other musculatures of speech.’ (95b) 

25. ‘JUNCTURES AND RELATED UNITS’. ‘Inter-clause (breathing cycle): the rapid 
intake indicates the sentence or stanza. Intra-clause, inter-phrase: the pause and 
intake mark the frontier between phrases. Intra-phrase, inter-breath group: 
the pause and possible intake mark the frontier between breath groups. Intra- 
breath group, inter-foot: the culminating stresses and the arresting consonant 
(abutting, double also) division of compound consonants mark the frontier be- 
tween the feet. Intra-foot, inter-syllabic: shifts from arresting to releasing, fusion 
of consonants to compound consonants, various sandhi changes, mark the fron- 
tier between syllables. Intra-syllabic, inter-phonemic: shaping, releasing and 
arresting (delimiting) functions, movement fusions of compound consonants 
mark connections within the syllable.’ (162-3) 


Section 3 


30.1. Section 2 presented a kind of first-level reorganization of some material 
from Stetson’s Mot. Phon.?, by excerpting and arranging according to certain 
tacitly assumed linguistic relevances. The words are Stetson’s; but they are not 
all of Stetson, and their arrangement may be one he would have regarded as il- 
logical or even misleading. We will not know, nor, for our purposes, is it per- 
manently important to know. 

30.2. In Section 3, I attempt to present a second-level reorganization of some 
of Mot. Phon.2 Here the words are mine. I try to perform the acrobatic feat of 
paraphrasing and inferring from Stetson’s work what I would have written 
(1) if I knew what Stetson knew about his research, as that knowledge is adum- 
brated in Mot. Phon.*, (2) if I accepted that knowledge as being accurately de- 
termined and adequately established, and (3) if I was interested in certain lin- 
guistic applications of that knowledge (as Stetson was not). Only (3) is factually 
the case. I ask readers to join me in a momentary suspension of disbelief: let us, 
throughout Section 3, act as if the material in Section 2 is true; and let us see 
what kinds of speech mechanism would, under that heuristic assumption, be 
available for producing certain speech phenomena that we are interested in. 

31. Stetson sets up four principal sets of speech-producing organs: (1) the 
abdomen-diaphragm, (2) the (internal and external) intercostals, (3) the larynx, 
(4) the supra-laryngeal organs. Of these, the larynx functions partly like the 
supra-laryngeal organs, in that its closure or stricture may release or arrest a 
chest pulse. Partly, the larynx functions independently, as the source of voice; 
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and voice can be regarded as something independent, something which is ‘im- 
posed’ upon the other speech processes. 

Thus, those basic speech processes involve the coordinated action of three sets 
of organs: the abdomen-diaphragm, the intercostals, and the larynx and supra- 
laryngeal organs. These actions, and their coordinations, are learned behavior; 
none of them are simple respiratory acts; they are culturally conditioned, a part 
of language. 

32.0 A continuum of speech can be unambiguously isolated by preceding and 
following pulmonic inhalations. (In this paper no account is taken of inhaled 
speech, implosives, or clicks; the phenomena here discussed are complicated 
enough when only exhaled speech is considered. The special problems of inhaled 
speech can well wait until we know much more than we now do about exhaled 
speech.) A segment between intakes is a ‘phrase’ or a ‘breath group’; the phe- 
nomena at the beginnings and ends of phrases and of intake-marked breath 
groups are unquestionable terminal transitions. The physiological correlate of a 
breath group is a controlled movement of the abdomen-diaphragm musculature. 

32.1. In this controlled movement, there is an overall dominance of abdominal 
action over the resistance of the diaphragm, so as to force the latter upward. 
This reduces the size of the chest cavity. Unless this reduction is compensated 
for by an escape of air from the lungs, that air will be under compression as a 
result of the abdomen-diaphragm action. To the extent that air escapes, the com- 
pression is less; if the compensation is complete, there will be no net increase of 
compression. 

32.2. The rate of breath groups, as such, can be as rapid as 3-4 per sec. (Mot. 
Phon.? 31ab). 

32.3. The unambiguous marker of breath groups is a preceding or following in- 
take. But the positive features of a breath group (abdomen-diaphragm movement 
and any terminal features invariably accompanying intake) may characterize a 
speech segment as a breath group even without preceding and/or following intake. 

33.0. The breath group as a whole is characterized by dominance of abdominal 
driving over diaphragm retarding. This is a controlled movement; but it need 
not be a uniform continuous movement. There may be, within the overall net 
upward displacement of the diaphragm, surGcEs during which the diaphragm is 
driven with more-than-average intensity. 

33.1. There are such surges. The coincidence of a surge with a chest pulse con- 
stitutes the culmination of a root. If the breath group consists of a single foot, 
there is one and only one culmination. If there is more than one foot in the breath 
group, one of the culminations is the ‘main stress’. 

33.2. Thus there may be two degrees of intensity in the surges of the abdomen- 
diaphragm musculature: each such surge would represent a dominance of ab- 
dominal driving over diaphragm braking, and the control mechanism could be 
abdominal contraction and/or diaphragm relaxation (both relative). 

33.3 If we need two degrees of abdomen-diaphragm surges to differentiate be- 
tween the signal ‘breath-group main stress’ and the signal ‘foot stress’, the mech- 
anism is thus available: extra intensity of abdominal action or momentary re- 
duction of the diaphragm’s opposing action or both. The nature of the muscles 
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involved in this ‘controlled’ movement would seem to permit such a more-or- 
less intensity of diaphragm lifting, resulting in two distinct degrees of compres- 
sion of the thoracic cavity antecedent to intercostal activity. (I find no explicit 
discussion of this in Mot. Phon.?, but Stetson’s distinction between ‘the stress of 
the foot’ and ‘the main stress of the [breath] group’ seems to imply it. Hence, 
such two-level superimposed surges by the abdominal musculature acting against 
the diaphragm will be assumed in the following paraphrases.) Be it understood 
that this theoretical possibility of two kinds of abdomen-diaphragm surges is 
perhaps a maximum: there may well be languages which require only one de- 
gree of abdomen-diaphragm surge, occurring during a continued ‘controlled’ 
movement; indeed, some languages may operate without surges: a continuous, 
un-punctuated, ‘controlled’ upward displacement of the diaphragm would, in 
such a language, be sufficient in that it compensated overall for the loss of thoracic 
capacity resulting from chest-pulse expulsions. 

33.4. In summary: the abdomen-diaphragm ‘organ’ displaces the diaphragm 
upwards, thus effectively furnishing a floor (rather literally) for chest-pulse 
action, so that any chest pulses must be compensated for by escape FROM ABOVE, 
through the upper channel. If the abdomen-diaphragm ‘organ’ has one or two 
degrees of surge, these are available for the chest-pulse mechanism: a chest pulse 
may coincide with one of the abdomen-diaphragm surges to result in a first- or 
second-degree intensity of air escape. 

33.5. The abdomen-diaphragm activity can thus supply three kinds of signals 


(x is a surge; X is @ major surge; .... is continuous upward displacement of the 
diaphragm): 
he RN a I ORS IE ENC NR IRAE NI NA [intake] 
I iM to he ek eae atin: ciel x .... [intake] 
BE UP Rees: ; —PpReaer ers x .... [intake] 


(The number of x’s is not significant; the position of X in relation to the x’s is not 
significant.) 

33.6. Since none of these activities is conditioned by respiratory requirements 
(the thoracic capacity could be reduced for breathing by relaxation of both ab- 
dominal and diaphragm musculatures), any one of these activities can be re- 
garded as a linguistic activity, and, hence, as culturally determined. 

34.0. Meanwhile, what of the chest-pulse mechanism? 

34.1. The first observation is that the chest mechanism (the intercostals) is 
muscularly independent of the abdomen-diaphragm mechanism. Synchroniza- 
tion circuits may be, but need not be, set up between them; abdomen-diaphragm 
action may occur before, or with, or after chest action. Or (linguistically more 
relevant) there may be significant sequences of onset as between abdomen- 
diaphragm and chest pulses, or among different kinds of abdomen-diaphragm 
action and different kinds of chest pulses. 

34.2. Given the (potential) compression of the thoracic cavity resulting from 
the abdomen-diaphragm movement, the escape of air could be either continuous 
or by pulses. The case of continuous expulsion might, of course, be regarded as a 
single pulse. In all other cases, there are two or more pulses. The mechanism which 
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controls the pulses of air escape is the rib musculature: the internal and external 
intercostals. 

34.3. The internal intercostals contract. In and of itself, this action increases 
the compression of air in the thoracic cavity, by reducing that cavity. If air 
can escape through the upper respiratory channel, that escape compensates for 
the increased compression. If the channel is blocked by a barrier, the diaphragm 
would be forced downward, thus compensating (in part or whole) for the reduc- 
tion of the thoracic cavity resulting from rib movement. But the diaphragm is 
being forced uPwARD (or at least braced against downward movement) by the 
abdomen-diaphragm movement. Hence the contraction of the internal inter- 
costals produces a compression which is regularly relieved by escape through the 
upper respiratory channel. 

34.5. (Clearly, the combined action of the abdomen-diaphragm set and the 
intercostals can be differently coordinated in time and in relative intensity. Since 
we are dealing here with learned behavior, such differences in coordination might 
be exploited for phonemic distinctions in a language; and it is quite possible that 
languages should differ in their exploitations.) 

34.6. The contraction of the internal intercostals sets the chest wall in motion. 
This motion may be a ‘free, ballistic’ motion, if the internal intercostals contract, 
then relax, and there is no immediate opposing muscular action. Then the chest 
wall, once set in motion, will continue in motion until acted upon by some other 
force. The other forces which come into consideration are these: (1) some barrier 
to the escape of air through the upper respiratory channel, resulting in compres- 
sion of air in the thoracic cavity, which in turn would brake and stop the motion 
of the chest wall; (2) a contraction of the external intercostals, which would act 
directly on the chest wall to brake and stop its motion; (3) a combination of (1) 
and (2); this combined action of the external intercostals and the upper-tract 
barrier(s) might be differently coordinated in time and relative intensity. 

34.7. But the chest pulse need not be a ‘free, ballistic? movement of the chest 
wall; it can be a ‘controlled’ movement, in which the internal intercostals and the 
external intercostals work against each other throughout the pulse, with net 
dominance of internal over external intercostal action until the end. 

34.8. The rate of chest pulses, as such, can be as rapid as 8-10 per sec. (Mot. 
Phon. 31a) or 8-12 per sec. (35a). (Recall that the maximum rate of breath 
groups is 3-4 per sec.) However, the high figure of 8-10 or 8-12 per sec. applies 
only to chest pulses which are braked and stopped (‘arrested’). by the external 
intercostals. A succession of chest pulses ‘arrested’ by an upper-channel barrier 
has a maximum rate of 3.5 per sec. (Mot. Phon.? 41ab). 

35.1. The relations of timing of chest pulses and abdomen-diaphragm activities 
is not discussed in Mot. Phon.? Presumably Stetson’s model permits the possi- 
bility of all combinations of chest-pulse varieties and abdomen-diaphragm surges 
or the continuous upward displacement of the diaphragm. Specifically, there 
could be as many kinds of ‘foot stress’ and ‘breath-group stress’ and ‘non-stress’ 
as there are kinds of chest pulse. 

35.2. Nor does Stetson discuss the possibility of differentiating signals by 
various coordinations in time of various intensities of abdomen-diaphragm and 
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chest activities. Presumably only the abdomen-diaphragm stress-surges would 
be involved here. During such a surge, a chest pulse might begin relatively early 
or late in the sudden upward thrust of the diaphragm, with resultant difference 
in the total thoracic compression. Further, a diaphragm thrust accompanied by 
a ‘free, ballistic’ chest pulse might differ significantly from one accompanied by 
a ‘controlled’ chest movement. The free pulse might be briefer, and might be one 
degree less ‘strong’ on a phonemic scale, than the controlled pulse. 

36. Stetson’s material is almost exclusively from American English speakers. 
The few discussions of measurements of speakers of other languages (chiefly 
French) are based on the work of others. using apparatus and aiming at objec- 
tives rather different from Stetson’s. Hence it is necessary to reiterate that the 
speech activity of abdomen-diaphragm and the intercostals is learned behavior; 
it is entirely possible—indeed, it is likely—that there are considerable inter- 
language differences in this behavior. Just as an association between lip rounding 
and back tongue position is culturally conditioned, not physiologically deter- 
mined, so various coordinations, sequences, and relative intensities of abdomen- 
diaphragm and intercostal action may be culturally conditioned. Such a state- 
ment as ‘Language Q has only syllables of types CV, CCV, CCCV’ may be another 
way of saying ‘All chest pulses are consonant-released and chest-arrested’ or 
‘Internal intercostal action is always followed by external intercostal action.’ 
A statement ‘Language R has no significant stress’ might be paraphrased “There 
is only one mode of abdomen-diaphragm action.’ Language S might have a pat- 
tern of total sub-laryngeal activity such that chest action sets in simultaneously 
with abdomen contraction; but Language T might have a delay of 10-30 millisec. 
Language V might have chest action continuing after abdomen contraction has 
ceased. Even the shape of curves which trace the thoracic compression resulting 
from intercostal contraction might differ from language to language. 

37.0. Insofar as the larynx (as C-producing) and the supra-laryngeal organs 
are involved in the production and differentiation of the so-called segmental 
phonemes, their activity is the subject matter of classical phonemics. With that 
activity we are not here concerned, except insofar as allophonic variations are 
associated with sub-laryngeal activities. 

37.10. Stetson sets up several kinds of chest-pulse action, taking account of the 
upper tract (some kinds of laryngeal and all supra-laryngeal activity). The vari- 
ables are these: (1) chest or chest-and-consonant released ; (2) chest or consonant 
or chest-and-consonant arrested; (3) ‘free, ballistic’ or ‘controlled’ movement. 
It should be noted that (1) above is conditioned by the ‘type’: OVO and OVC 
are necessarily chest-released, CVO and CVC necessarily consonant-released. 
But ‘consonant-released’ is not strictly comparable to ‘consonant-arrested’: at the 
release, intercostal activity is indispensable, with C momentarily restraining and 
then releasing the air compression produced by the internal intercostal action. 
But at the arrest, C can absorb the chest-wall momentum either INSTEAD OF or 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH external intercostal action. Hence, for (1) above, the 
linguistically relevant variable, in CVO and CVC chest pulses, is not the fact 
but the timing of the C constraint-and-release with respect to the Internal inter- 
costal contraction. We may thus reclassify the variables: (1) early or late C re- 
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lease of the chest pulse; (2) fast (with chest arrest) or slow (without chest arrest); 
(3) ‘normal’ (free, ballistic) or ‘prolonged’ (controlled). 

37.11. The releasing C of the first chest pulse in a breath group may be formed 
before or with the onset of thoracic compression resulting from a contraction of 
the internal intercostals; but it must be released after that onset, if it is to be 
audible. A priori we should expect the releasing C of a first chest pulse to have an 
allophonic form of relatively high audibility and distinctiveness, since it would 
have to be identified without the help of any significant allophonic effect upon 
preceding phonemes. Hence such a releasing C, when post-pausal, would be ex- 
pected to be a later rather than an early release of the chest pulse, if the given 
language has a distinction between early and late C release. 

37.12. An arresting C of the last chest pulse of a breath group may be formed 
with or without external intercostal action. A priori we should expect the rela- 
tively slower C arrest, as being more audible through its allophonic effect upon 
the preceding phoneme. 

37.13. Those a-priori expectations are only that. Post-pause and pre-pause 
allophones are conditioned linguistically, not physiologically, though physiology 
may play a subsidiary role. The argument from audibility is more valid for voice- 
less than for voiced sounds, since voiced sounds have a more distinctive formant 
structure. And the factor of allophonic length vs. shortness is more relevant for 
stops than for continuants, since stops are more effective brakers-and-stoppers 
of the chest-wall momentum and therefore release or arrest the compression more 
rapidly. But with all reservations, it is worth our while to look for some sub- 
laryngeal components in post-pause and pre-pause allophones. 

37.14. N.B. that a sequence of Cs may function as a post-pause releasing C 
or as & pre-pause arresting C, in the latter case with or without concurrent chest 
arrest. In the preceding and following discussion, C is to be understood as sub- 
suming C, CC, CCC, CCCC, unless the contrary is explicitly stated, as in 
§§37.41-463. 

37.2. In a discussion of post-pause releases and pre-pause arrests, the totality 
of sub-laryngeal activity—not merely the chest activity—may be relevant. It 
is possible that there is a characteristic synchronization or sequence of onset of 
abdomen-diaphragm and internal intercostal movements at the beginning of 
a breath group. And a controlled abdomen-diaphragm movement may end be- 
fore, or with, or after, the arresting of the last chest pulse of a breath group. 
And the first or the last chest pulse of a breath group, or both, might be con- 
trolled rather than ballistic, or vice versa. 

37.31. The first step is to define ‘pause’ with utmost rigor as an inspiration, 
a pulmonic intake resulting from action of diaphragm or external intercostals 
or both, with consequent enlargement of the thoracic capacity. So defined, 
‘pause’ is a datum; and allophones identified in relation to it are indubitably 
post-pause or pre-pause. 

37.32. The next step is to determine the categories of sub-laryngeal activity 
which accompany the unquestionable post-pause and pre-pause allophones. 
Sequence of onset of abdomen-diaphragm activity, internal intercostal chest 
pulse, formation-restraint-release of upper-channel C—these could be the de- 
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terminants of post-pause C allophones. Mutatis mutandis, likewise for pre- 
pause allophones. And for both, relative intensities of activities of the three 
musculatures might be relevant. The inquiry may be complicated by consider- 
able variety of post-pause and pre-pause activity within the sub-laryngeal mech- 
anism itself. The first chest pulse may accompany a MAxIMuM (breath group 
stress), a MAJOR (foot stress), or No abdomen-diaphragm surge. If the language 
displays this kind of variety, there may be several sets of post-pause and pre- 
pause C allophones. 

37.33. The next step is to discover whether these post-pause and pre-pause 
allophones are significantly different from what must be regarded as other al- 
lophones of the same C, if the phonemic identification of C is determined by only 
upper-channel activity, e.g. as post-pause [b] is phonemically classed with pre- 
pause [b] and with [b]s during a breath group, on the basis of articulations in and 
above the larynx. If there proves to be a constant difference (in terms of sub- 
laryngeal activity) between post-pause and pre-pause allophones of C and some 
other allophones of C, then it is worth while to dig deeper. 

37.34. If all intra-pause C allophones differ considerably from all post-pause 
and pre-pause C allophones, then the pause is to be considered the determinant 
of the allophonic variation, and the intra-pause continuum is a relevant seg- 
ment—certainly relevant phonologically, and probably also on the morphemic 
or syntactic level or on both. 

37.35. However, if some but not all intra-pause C allophones differ consid- 
erably from all post-pause and pre-pause C allophones, then we must consider 
the sub-laryngeal components as themselves unpredictable in terms of pause 
(pause = pulmonic intake). If unpredictable, they are significant, i.e. phonemic. 
The phoneme corresponding to that bundle of components is then distributed so 
that it always occurs at pause and sometimes occurs elsewhere. 

37.36. There may be a suspected phoneme of sub-laryngeal components which 
occurs at pause (= pulmonic intake) and elsewhere, but only in conjunction with, 
say, pitch shift, or a particular single sub-laryngeal component (controlled chest 
pulse, or maximum abdomen-diaphragm surge). Then that conjunct feature 
could be regarded as the phonemic determinant, and as occurring, if you will, 
at a non-intake allophone of pause. This interpretation would be confirmed if we 
found that these non-intake ‘pauses’ can be ‘replaced with’ intake pauses in 
various styles or by various speakers producing ‘the same utterance’. In such 
cases, we might prefer to regard the articulatory bundle as marking a phoneme 
which occurs at pause, and regard pause as having a free variant, intake. 

37.37. The number of sub-laryngeally determined phonemes in a given language 
is probably small (under a dozen, presumably). Possibly there are languages with 
no sub-laryngeal phonemes—languages in which the abdomen-diaphragm move- 
ment is an uninterrupted steady controlled movement to compensate for escape 
of air from the thoracic cavity, and in which all chest pulses are released and 
arrested in one mode. But there are other languages in which these musculatures 
operate with significant differentiations. One kind of differentiation we have 
described: a bundle of sub-laryngeal components, or a determining feature, which 
has unpredictable occurrence between intakes, and which conditions allophones 
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of upper-channel phonemes. There could be several such sub-laryngeal de- 
terminants, i.e. several sub-laryngeal phonemes. 

37.38. We have so far considered the possibility of allophones at ‘pause’ (intake 
or non-intake) differing from other allophones. A plausible interpretation is that 
such a!lophonic variations involve distinctive activity of the abdomen-diaphragm 
either alone or in conjunction with the intercostals. Stetson’s definitions of 
‘phrase’ and ‘breath group’ (in §21.2 and §22 above) point toward a correlation 
between these segments and the abdomen-diaphragm movement. 

37.40. Another kind of sub-laryngeal activity which may be phonemic has to 
do with the sequences of chest pulses and their immediate relations with Cs. 
Here we are specifically dealing with intra-pause phenomena. 

37.41. What if we find, between two successive chest pulses within a breath 
group, one particular C segment, as determined by upper-channel activity? 
(See §37.33 above.) Is it phonemically distinctive whether that C functions to 
arrest the first pulse (if so, with or without concurrent chest arrest) or to release 
the second pulse (if so, early or late)? The answer may, of course, be different 
for different languages. Let us assume that for a particular language the answer 
is Yes. 

37.42. The timing of chest pulses in relation to upper-channel activity is as- 
sumed to be distinctive. If the first chest pulse is still proceeding as a free ballistic 
movement when the C-obstruction is formed and is then arrested by that ob- 
struction, the result would be a relatively slow arrest with major allophonic ef- 
fect of C upon preceding V. This timing would favor an open transition (prob- 
ably resembling pre-pause) between two successive chest pulses. 

37.43. But if the chest pulse is already being arrested by action of the external 
intercostals when the C-obstruction is formed, the arrest would be relatively 
fast and the allophonic effect of C upon preceding V relatively less; and a closer 
transition between the two chest pulses would be favored. This closer transition 
is especially favored when the chest arrest of the first pulse and the chest release 
of the second pulse occur while the C-obstruction is in effect. 

37.44. The timing of the second pulse in relation to a C-obstruction could be 
distinctive in terms of early or late release. If the second chest pulse is in its early 
stages when the C-obstruction is removed, close transition is favored; if late, open 
transition. : 

37.45. Stetson describes some ‘adventitious syllables’ (see §22.43 above): the 
occurrence of two pulses of the internal intercostals, one ‘silent’ and one ‘voiced’, 
during supra-laryngeal movements corresponding to a compound consonant. 
Stetson treats these two-pulse compound consonants as a kind of optional, 
‘facilitated’ pronunciation of a one-pulse compound consonant. But given two 
timings of concurrent actions, the differences between them might be PHONEMIC: 
the ‘same’ sequence of consonants as ascertained by supra-laryngeal actions 
might be significantly different in their transition features; the one-pulse sequence 
would presumably have close transition, the two-pulse sequence an open tran- 
sition. 

37.460. We may represent some different possibilities of transition, using these 
symbols: 
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V, unobstructed escape of air through the upper channel 
I, internal intercostal action 

E, external intercostal action 

C, C-obstruction by upper-channel action 

Cf, formation of C-obstruction 

Cr, removal of C-obstruction 

ECfE, Cf during E 

ICrI, Cr during I 


Then we might have such various types of transition between successive chest 
pulses as these: 


(1) VCfCrIV (Cf without E; Cr before I) 
(2) VCfICrV (Cf without E; I before Cr) 
(3) VECfICrV (E before Cf; I before Cr) 

(4) VECfEICrIV (Cf with E; Cr with I) 


These are not all the possibilities; but they serve to illustrate the extent of variety. 
In conventional notation, these four types might correspond to American Eng- 
lish: 

(1) VC + V (bad apple) 

(2) VC + CV (could do) 

(3) V+ CV (we devils) 

(4) VCV (widow, reduce) 


37.461. In §37.460 we were taking C as some one particular obstruent phoneme, 
whose formation and removal occur during different phases of two successive 
chest pulses. Much the same variety is possible with compound Cs (CC, CCC, 
CCCC). Thus, if a compound C consisted of /-rbl-/, for example, the various 
coordinations of intercostal and upper-channel activity could yield: 


(1) Vrb + IV (curb-light) 
(2) Vrb + bIV (verb-blest) 
(3) Vr + bIV (far-blown) 
(4) VrbIV (burbling) 


In terms of the narrative account in §37.460, Cf and Cr would here relate to the 
lip obstruction /b/ in the compound C /-rbl-/. 

37.462. Similarly, if Act 8 is /@kt + fyt/, then the formula (1) VCfCrIV im- 
plies that the release of the /t/ C-obstruction precedes the internal intercostal 
action of the second chest pulse. And for an anti-aircraft gunner known as Ack 
Tate /#k + téyt/, (2) VCfICrV implies that Cf relates to /k/ and ICr to /t/. 
In actate ‘to officially put on the record’ /éktzyt/, (4) VECfEICrIV implies 
that the /t/ obstruction is removed before I is completed. 

37.463. The treatment of a venerable quartet would be indicated as follows: 


(1) night-rate: /t/ formed and removed before I 

(2) night-trait: /t/ formed without E, removed after I 
(3) Nye-tratt: /t/ formed after E, removed after I 
(4) nitrate: /t/ formed with E, removed during I 
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37.470. All the discriminations in §37.460 involve some C-obstruction in rela- 
tion to two successive chest pulses. If there is no C sufficiently obstructive to 
compress the air column and thus arrest the momentum of the chest wall, that 
arresting may be performed by activity of the external intercostals: a chest ar- 
rest. Stetson’s data do not help in classifying different possibilities of coordina- 
tion of chest and upper-channel activities in this case. But the scheme of §37.460 
seems adequate to take care of such stylistic or regional variations as chair 
/éeyea, teY + yo, éeH + yo/. Likewise various transition forms in go on, be a. 

37.471. Presumably the differentiating mechanism would be much the same 
as for the transitions described in §37.460, with ‘S; semivowel action’ replacing 
‘C, consonant obstruction’. Thus we could set up: (1) VS + V: VSfESrIV (semi- 
vowel formed before braking by the external intercostals, released before ac- 
tion by the internal intercostals: /gow -+- oHn/); (2) VS + SV: VSfEISrV 
(semivowel formed before braking by the external intercostals, released after 
action by the internal intercostals: /gow +- wonHn, bry + ya, éey + ya/); (3) 
V + SV: VESfISrV (semivowel formed after braking by external intercostals, 
released after action by internal intercostals: /goH -+- woHn, ¢EH + yoa/); (4) 
VSV: VESfEISrIV (semivowel formed during braking by the external inter- 
costals, released during action by the internal intercostals: /gowonn, brya, 
éEya/). 

37.472. Thus, for all non-obstruent phonemes with upper-channel activity 
near the end of one chest pulse and/or the beginning of the next, the ‘S’-timings 
of §37.471 may be phonemically relevant in terms of transition distinctions. 

37.473. Likewise, for languages with true hiatus phenomena, the ‘S’-timings 
might be read as subsuming the ‘V to V’ articulatory movements—movements 
which are allophonic in terms of upper-channel criteria, but which might have 
phonemically distinct timings in relations to chest pulses. 


SECTION 4 


40. In Section 1 we surveyed the so-called supra-segmental phonemes of 
American English and noted the descriptions of their allophones. In Section 3 
we examined the Stetson model of speech-processes, and noted particularly those 
processes which might be involved in the production of the supra-segmental 
allophones. In this Section the two topics will be brought together, point for 
point; and an attempt will be made to hypothecate, from the Stetson model, 
articulatory processes which could produce the observed features associated 
with each of the several supra-segmental phonemes. These hypotheses are only 
just hypotheses; later, in Section 5, their plausibility will be examined. 

41. The supra-segmental phonemes to be examined are the following: the 
point-like pitch phonemes /*, *, 2, 1/ (see §42); the point-like stress phonemes 
/',4,', */ (see §43); the transition phonemes / #, ||, |, +/, with their contour-like 
pitch and stress features, including duration (see §44); the syllable, its nucleus 
and its boundaries, as criteria for the classification of phonemes as syllabics or 
non-syllabics, and as places of incidence of transition features (see §45). 

42.1. THE POINT-LIKE PITCH PHONEMES. (See §12 above.) These are associated 
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with laryngeal activity, and Stetson’s model provides for a pitch-control mecha- 
nism in the larynx. There are certain limitations on the occurrence of /*, °, 2, 1/ 
and certain predictable allophones in association with various stresses. But 
/4, *, 2, 1/ are autonomous phonemes; and the mechanism which produces them 
is essentially independent of the other speech mechanisms; see §31 above. Such 
overlappings of the permitted occurrences of pitch and stress allophones as are 
found in American English are primarily linguistic and only secondarily physi- 
ological. Thus, the pitch phonemes usually have higher allophones in co-occur- 
rence with the greater stresses; and this implies a more vigorous activity of the 
laryngeal musculature during segments of more-than-minimal airflow through 
the larynx. This co-occurrence can be described as some kind of physiological 
balancing of obstacle and moving air; but that description is not an explanation. 
Some other language, which also had point-like pitch and stress phonemes, might 
display quite different associations between them, and quite different allophonic 
interrelations. For instance, such an other language might display lower pitch 
allophones with major stresses, or allophones of upward or downward shift 
during major stresses; the total speech mechanism could be trained to such 
habitual coordinations. 

42.2. It is well known that there is no simple linear relation between voice- 
pitch and any one musculature. But for linguistic purposes it probably suffices 
to stop with the crude first approximation: higher pitch is associated with greater 
vigor of larynx-activity; the vocal bands are subjected to greater tension, the 
area of intermittent air-escape between them is reduced, and the frequency of 
their vibration is increased. 

42.3. Further, the pitch-producing mechanism can function in many different 
forms of association with the other speech mechanisms, both sub-laryngeal and 
supra-laryngeal; the pitch mechanism is independent of the others, except for 
the limitations noted in §10.11 and §12.2 above: minimum air flow, minimum 
duration; voice. 

43.0. THE POINT-LIKE STRESS PHONEMES. (See §13 above.) These are associ- 
ated with some organ of air-expulsion—normally, pulmonic air. The sub-laryngeal 
mechanism is usually treated as a single organ; even so catholically inclusive a 
survey of vocal activity as Pike’s Phonetics dismisses this mechanism with the 
description (89): ‘The lungs acting as an initiator may press lung air outward.’ 

43.1. The Stetson model is much more complex. Indeed, the sub-laryngeal 
mechanism, for Stetson, comprises two of the four principal sets of speech- 
producing organs; see §31 above. 

43.2. Stetson’s abdomen-diaphragm model provides for two degrees of surge 
superimposed upon the overall controlled movement of the breath group: a 
‘foot-stress’, apparently /«/, and a ‘main breath-group stress’, apparently /’/. 
The model calls for as many feet as there are /’/s and /«/s in a breath group, and 
as many /’/s as there are breath groups in a ‘phrase’. 

43.3. What is the nature of these /’/ and /«/ surges? As noted in §33.3 above, 
there are three possibilities: (1) extra intensity of abdomen contraction, (2) 
momentary relative relaxation of diaphragm resistance, or (3) both. I cannot 
read from Mot. Phon.? any clear indication of a choice among these three. A guess, 
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but only a guess, would be that extra abdominal action is present in both /’/ 
and /«/, and that /’/ also has diaphragm relaxation. Another guess would be 
that both /’/ and /*/ have diaphragm relaxation, and /’/ also has extra abdomi- 
nal action. 

43.40. Meanwhile, what of /‘/ and /*/? Most discussions of American English 
stress phonemes arrive at a formulation with four distinctive degrees of relative 
stress /’, 4, ‘, “/; I know of no explicit analysis of any groupings within this 
set of four phonemes. Implicitly, though, there are hints that // is a reduced 
/'/, or that /’/ is a promoted /«/, or even that ['] and [«] might be regarded as 
co-allophones of a phoneme of greatest stress, their occurrence being comple- 
mentary in terms of certain pitch patterns. 

43.41. If those hints were pursued, we might label the four stresses: /’/ maxi- 
mum, /*/ major; /‘/ minor, /“/ minimum. The implied groupings would corre- 
spond to an observation that some beginning students in a phonetics course find 
it difficult to discriminate between /’/ and /«/, and between /‘/ and /*/. (But be 
it noted that in English verse /‘/ is just as available as /«/ to serve as a ‘metrical 
accent’.) 

43.42. The disposition of /~/ seems fairly simple in terms of Stetson’s model: 
it would correspond to a chest pulse, one stroke of the internal intercostals. (We 
will discover difficulties with this interpretation later; see §44.532 below. But let 
us accept it temporarily.) We noticed, §§37.10-473 above, that there are several 
modes of chest-pulse activity. Are all of these to be associated with /*/ stress? 
If so, what is the physiological correlate of /‘/ stress? 

43.430. ‘Minor stress’ /‘/ is not discussed in Mot. Phon.? The examples in which 
/‘/ might be expected, upspring (89), instate, institute (111), Zeep Ope will be pope 
(120), have no action-potential lines for chest-pulse as distinct from abdomen- 
diaphragm action; the lines for ‘air outside, air in mouth, trachea’ are non- 
discriminatory. Hence we may and must consider the various possibilities for 
accounting for the distinctive minor degree of stress /‘/. 

43.431. /‘/ might result from some kind of abdomen-diaphragm action, 
different from that of /’/ and /«/. What could this be? Either a lesser degree of 
/*/, or some different combination of the factors involved in /’/ and /«/. These 
would be possible, but somewhat untidy, and also contrary to the naive classi- 
fication of /’/ and /«/ as ‘accented’, /‘/ and /*/ as ‘unaccented’. Neither con- 
sideration is conclusive, but they suggest looking elsewhere. 

43.432. A more attractive possibility would be to regard /‘/ and /*/ as differ- 
ent kinds of chest pulses: /‘/ distinctively stronger, in some way, than /”/. 
Stetson does not discuss this possibility: seé §35.2 above. But it would appear 
to be possible that the distinction between /‘/ and /*/ could be produced by 
different modes of intercostal action: that /‘/ could correspond to a controlled 
movement, /”/ to a free ballistic movement: see §23 above. Inherently, a con- 
trolled chest pulse, with the external intercostals acting throughout, but so as to 
yield somewhat to the dominating action of the internal intercostals, would be 
a prolonged pulse; the continuing contraction of the internal intercostals would 
result in a ‘stronger’ speech segment—at least impressionistically because of 
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greater length, perhaps objectively as well. Query: is it possible to pronounce 
with artificial prolongation a /*/ without replacing it with /‘/? 

43.5. We set up as hypotheses, then, the following ‘Stetson-model’ scheme 
for the point-like stress phonemes: /’/ maximum: an abdominal surge accom- 
panied by momentary relative relaxation of the opposing diaphragm musculature; 
/*/ major: either an abdominal surge or a momentary diaphragm relaxation; 
/‘/ minor: a controlled chest pulse, with dominance of internal intercostal over 
external intercostal action throughout the pulse; /”/ minimum: a ballistic chest 
pulse, with the motion of the chest wall checked, braked, stopped toward the 
end by various mechanisms. (But see §§45.40-43 below.) 

44.0. THE TRANSITION PHONEMES. (See §14 above.) The stigmatic features of 
these phonemes are of various kinds, all of a ‘contour-like’ rather than a ‘point- 
like’ nature. 

44.01. Pitch; see §§12.3-4. Before /||/, there is a rise from the last point-like 
pitch; before /|/, there is sustension at the last point-like pitch; before / # / 
and /+-/ there are no significant pitch stigmata. After breath intake there may 
be a characteristic quick rise. Across close transition, a pitch shift from one to 
another of the point-like pitches is effectively continuous; across any of the four 
‘junctures’ a pitch shift is discontinuous. 

44.02. Stress; see §13.5. Before /||/ and /|/, there is prolongation at the last 
point-like stress, terminated by abrupt cutoff or a rapid decrescendo which is 
perceptually equivalent to abrupt cutoff. Before /#* / and /+-/, there is a rela- 
tively gradual decrescendo, during which stress declines to silence. After all the 
transition phonemes (and after breath intake, which may follow / */ and /||/), 
the first succeeding point-like stress sets in, at full intensity, with the beginning 
of utterance. 

44.03. ‘Juncture allophones of the segmental phonemes’; see §13.51 and §13.6. 
These are also contour-like in nature: involved are such allophonic variations as 
pre-pausal ‘drawling, unreleased or unaspirated stops, partial unvoicing, length- 
ening’, and post-pausal ‘smoothly-beginning or glottal-stop-released vowels, 
short obstruents, aspirated voiceless stops, voiceless-to-voiced obstruents’. To 
a quantitatively lesser extent, similar allophonic variants are found before and 
after /|/ and /+-/. Obviously, all these descriptions of allophonic stigmata at- 
tributed to ‘juncture-context’ imply a comparison with the allophones which 
occur in close transition. Clearly, in close transition American vowels are not 
initiated by glottal stop, or drawled; voiced obstruents are voiced throughout; 
voiceless stops are released, though not conspicuously aspirated. 

44.1. An attempt to correlate these complex allophonic stigmata with the 
Stetson model impels a search for oNE physiological constant which is basic to 
‘the totality of the phenomena’ impressionistically associated with each of the 
‘junctures’. 

44.2. There is probably a connection between these two sets of statements: 
(1) Before /||/ and /|/, there is a pitch-contour component, rise and sustension 
respectively; before /#*/ and /+/, there is no pitch-contour component. (2) 
Before /||/ and /|/, there is prolongation of the last point-like stress, terminated 
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by abrupt cutoff; before /#/ and /+/, there is gradual decrescendo. — We 
might conclude that before /||/ and /|/ some air-driving mechanism continues 
in operation; the supra-laryngeal mechanism is in effect frozen at the last articu- 
lation; the larynx is pitch-constant for /|/, frozen at the pitch of the last 
resonant, but pitch-rising for /||/. 

44.3. There may be a connection between these two sets of statements: (1) 
Before / ¥/ and /||/, voiced obstruents are unvoiced fairly early, and stops are 
unaspirated and usually unreleased; before /+-/ and /|/, voiced obstruents are 
unvoiced late or not at all, and stops are unaspirated but often released. (2) Be- 
fore / * / and /||/, there is a pre-inhalation posture; before /+/ and /|/, there 
is not. — We might conclude that for / # / and /||/, some air-driving mechanism 
is ‘turned off’ as for the end of one operation; for /|/ and /+-/, it is kept on a 
‘stand-by’ status, driving air at a minimum rate, but still driving. 

44.4, There is almost certainly a connection between these two sets of state- 
ments: (1) Alternative pronunciations of ‘the same utterance’ (i.e. one adjudged 
to have certain given morphemes in a given order, except for differences in 
pitch, stress, and transitions) usually involve differences in both pitch and 
/, ||, |/; alternative pronunciations of ‘the same part of the same utterance’ 
usually involve differences in both stress and /+/ vs. close transition; in the 
Trager-Smith terminology, there are clause intonation patterns, and word and 
phrase superfixes. (2) In the Stetson terminology, there are breath-group and 
foot sequences. 


44.50. Some hypotheses to relate the transition phonemes to articulatory — 


activity would be the following. 

44.51. The pre-intake transitions, /#, ||/, are produced by characteristic 
actions of the abdomen-diaphragm musculature, in the timing whereby the 
diaphragm’s braking assumes dominance over the abdomen’s driving. With 
/ * /, the abdomen driving stops and the diaphragm braking absorbs the momen- 
tum; with /||/, the abdomen driving continues somewhat longer and the di- 

aphragm braking is more sudden. 

' 44.52. With /|/, there is reduction or momentary cessation of abdomen driving, 
but no dominance of diaphragm braking. /|/ is not a pre-intake transition and 
hence is not followed by positive inhalation action by the diaphragm. 

44.531. With /+/, the controlling mechanism is the intercostal musculature. 
The crucial feature here is one of timing as between the intercostal and the 
supra-laryngeal mechanisms; see §§37.40-471 above. The decisive feature is the 
relation between two shifts: (1) from external intercostal dominance (or air- 
pressure braking by a C-obstruction) to internal intercostal dominance; (2) the 
removal of some C-articulation in the supra-laryngeal tract. If that C-removal 
takes place early in an internal intercostal pulse, there is close transition. If C is 
removed before internal intercostal action, there is C+. If C-removal comes 
after the internal intercostal pulse is well advanced, there is +C. If C-formation 
is not accompanied by external intercostal braking and if C-removal comes late 
in the internal intercostal pulse, there is C + C. 

44.532. A special problem connected with /+/ is exemplified in §14.221 
above: ’s-+céol+-toddy #, ’f+’tst+squdrely | ’n+frént#. Reasoning from the 
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hypotheses of §37.4 and §44.531, we should expect to find /+/ whenever a C- 
removal occurs after an internal intercostal pulse is well advanced. If we find 
/s+k/ in ’s cool today but /sk/ in school today, we should expect that /s+k/ 
corresponds to a sequence: /s/-formation, ii pulse completed, /s/-removal, /k/- 
formation, ii pulse, /k/-removal; and we should expect that /sk/ corresponds to 
a sequence: /s/-formation, ii pulse initiated, /s/-removal, /k/-formation, /k/- 
removal, ii pulse completed. In other words, /s-+-kuwl/ would have two internal 
intercostal pulses, /skuwl/ would have one. With /s+kuwl/ the second internal 
intercostal pulse would override the first, the /s/ articulation being removed and 
the /k/ formed before, and /k/ removed during, the second internal intercostal 
pulse. With /skuwl/ there is only one internal intercostal pulse, with the /s/- 
removal, /k/-formation and /k/-removal all occurring during that pulse: /s/ 
releasing much of the built-up pressure, /k/ releasing some residue, and /uw/ 
driven by the surplus contributed by an abdomen-diaphragm surge corresponding 
to /’/. (In general, we should expect to find maximum aspiration of /p, t, k/ 


when they occur immediately after / #, ||, |, +/ and with a major or maximum 
abdomen-diaphragm surge.) 

44.533. The hypotheses of §§44.531-2 can be adapted to /f+ts+skwsiurlry | 
n+frdnt # /. 


44.534. The internal intercostal mechanism postulated for /s+kuwl/ is not 
far-fetched in terms of the Stetson model, however disturbing it may be in terms 
of conventional operations with undefined ‘syllables’. If we keep strictly to physi- 
ological articulatory mechanisms, there is no difficulty in operating with an inter- 
nal intercostal pulse released and arrested by /s/, followed by a second internal 
intercostal pulse released by /k/. Likewise, with /skuwl/, there is nothing mys- 
terious about a single internal intercostal pulse during which /s/ is removed and 
/k/ is rapidly formed and removed. With /s+kuwl/’s two pulses we expect /s/ 
to be longer (as release AND arrest) and /k/ to be aspirated (as sole C-release). 
With /skuwl/’s one pulse we expect /s/ to be shorter and /k/ to be very short 
and unaspirated. And so they are. 

44.535. The chest-pulse mechanism required for /+/ within a consonant 
sequence without a vowel is described in §22.43 and §37.45 above: what Stetson 
calls ‘the adventitious syllable’ and what we have postulated as a sequence 
marked by phonemic /+-/ transition. 

44.6. The mechanisms postulated for / # / and /+-/ have certain similarities, 
which is not surprising, since both of these transitions are characteristically 
gradual-decrescendo and ‘pitchless’. With /#/ we assumed (§44.51) that the 
abdomen driving stops and the diaphragm braking takes up the momentum; 
any resumption of speech requires a fresh abdomen driving, with supra-laryngeal 
articulations adjusted as air-flow beings. With /+/ we assumed (§44.531) that 
the internal intercostal driving stops and the momentum is taken up by either the 
external intercostals or an arresting C-obstruction; the resumption of speech 
requires a fresh ‘internal intercostal driving, with supra-laryngeal articulations 
adjusted as air-flow begins. 

44.7. We set up as hypotheses, then, the following ‘Stetson-model’ scheme for 
the transition phonemes: /#/ terminal fade: abdomen action stops and di- 
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aphragm braking gradually takes up the momentum; /||/ terminal rise: abdomen 
action continues, then stops, and diaphragm braking (simultaneously and force- 
fully) takes up the momentum, laryngeal pitch rises; /|/ medial sustain: abdomen 
action reduced or stopped, without effective positive diaphragm counteraction; 
/+/ open transition: removal of a C-obstruction before or after, but not during 
the build-up phase of an internal intercostal pulse. 

45.0. THE SYLLABLE. (See §15 above.) Contemporary descriptions of American 
English phonemics operate in various degrees with a ‘syllable’ which has a 
nucleus, which has boundaries, which has phases so that the same supra-laryngeal 
articulation is sometimes syllabic and sometimes non-syllabic, at the beginning 
or end of which there are phenomena characterizing transition phonemes. Let us 
consider these ‘properties of the syllable’ in terms of Stetson’s model. 

45.10. The syllabic nucleus. This is a segment which neither releases nor arrests 
a chest pulse. If the first audible portion of a chest-pulse is a nucleus, the pulse 
is entirely chest-released, and sound-production is wholly dependent on the 
build-up of air pressure by internal intercostal action. If the last portion of a 
chest-pulse segment is a nucleus, the pulse is entirely chest-arrested, and the 
external intercostals must act to take up the momentum. 

45.11. This interpretation of ‘syllable nucleus’ would agree with Trager- 
Smith and with Stetson. For Trager and Smith (see §15.0 above), ‘non-syllabicity’ 
appears to be the primitive term, and a syllabic is a segment which is not non- 


syllabic. For Stetson (Mot. Phon.? 37a), ‘the consonant has a function in the 


movement of the syllable; it constricts the vocal canal to delimit the chest pulse; 
the vowel on the other hand is a shaping movement to emit the chest pulse.’ 

45.12. But this interpretation suffers from the common weakness of negative 
definition: somewhere in the chain of equations the devil of ‘necessary but not 
sufficient’ creeps in. 

45.131. What of /s+kuwl/; is /s/ a syllabic nucleus? No, according to this 
interpretation; for /s/ releases and arrests a chest pulse. 

45.132. What of /bry/ if, after the /b/ segment, there is a uniform supra- 
laryngeal articulatory posture; is /ty/ a syllabic nucleus? According to this inter- 
pretation, /ty/ would be a nucleus, for the pulse is entirely chest-arrested. So 
also in /bryt/; for there /t/, not /ry/, arrests with or without external intercostal 
action. 

45.133. But what of /yEs/; is /yE/ a syllabic nucleus? By this interpretation, 
/yE/ would be a nucleus. So would /yrEy/ in /yryl/; and so would /nry/ and 
/rEY/ in /nEyl/ and /rryl/. (Possibly relevant query: Could any of these forms 
be released with a glottal stop?) | 

45.134. And what of /yan/, /rowl/, /mryn/; are they nuclei? 

45.14. The interpretation of ‘syllabic nucleus’ as ‘a segment whicli neither 
releases nor arrests a chest pulse’ would agree with analysis so far as the examples 
in §§45.131-2 are concerned, and would conflict so far as the examples in 
§§45.133-4 are concerned. 

45.2. The syllable boundaries. Stetson’s model defines the passage from one 
syllable to the next in terms of a change from braking dominance (by external 
intercostals and/or C-barrier) to driving dominance by the internal intercostals, 
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either by a free stroke continued by chest-wall momentum or by a controlled 
movement. The various coordinations of this shift from braking to driving domi- 
nance with the supra-laryngeal articulatory shifts can be phonemically distinc- 
tive, in terms of close vs. open transition. 

45.30. Phases of the syllable: syllabic vs. non-syllabic. The distinction between 
syllabic and non-syllabic status is an essential one in the derivation of such a 
system of English phonemes as Trager and Smith present. If the ‘second ele- 
ments’ of eye and A are to be co-allophones of a phoneme /y/, although the second 
element of eye is phonetically similar to /£/ in let and the second element of A 
is phonetically similar to /1/ in lit, it must be on grounds that these second 
elements are somehow a different order of segments from the first elements or 
the elements in let and lit. That difference in order is called ‘non-syllabicity’. 

45.31. We sketched above, in §45.10, a possible criterion for distinguishing 
between non-syllabics and syllabics. Another possibility—a procedure implied 
by Hjelmslev in his paper The syllable as a structural unit (Proc. 3d Int. Congr. of 
Phonetic Sciences 266-72)—is to accord a certain primacy- in analysis to the sub- 
laryngeal activities. (Such a primacy may seem unconventional; and it is, in 
terms of the history of linguistic analysis. But in practical speaking, the sub- 
laryngeally determined phonemes resist mishearing more successfully than the 
‘segmental’ phonemes, including ‘vowels’.) Thus we would first establish, for 
American English, the repertory of the significantly different patterns of pitch, 
stress, and transitions. The sites of the point-like pitch and stress phonemes 
would be found to coincide with occurrences of some but not all the supra- 
laryngeally determined phonemes, or with some but not all of the occurrences of 
their allophones—allophones from the supra-laryngeal point of view. 

45.32. Thus, occurrences of a phoneme /b/ are not found as the site of a 
point-like stress or pitch phoneme. Mid-front vowels, like those in let and the 
beginning of A and the end of eye, are the sites of point-like pitch and stress 
phonemes in let and A but not in eye. Hence the middle of let and the beginning 
of A ‘bear’ or ‘are borne by’ point-like pitch and stress phonemes. The beginning 
of let and the end of eye do not ‘bear’ or are not ‘borne by’ such point-like 
phonemes. 

45.33. Such a formula could define a ‘syllabic’, though it might be asked 
whether that would be the most appropriate term for it. If it is considered appro- 
priate, one might then derive some corollary definitions of ‘syllable’, or ‘full 
syllable’, or the like. That formula would assert that there are no ‘syllabics’ in 
/£+ts+skw/ in the stretch /f+ts+skwsiurlty|/; for there are only two sites of 
point-like pitch and stress phonemes. Perhaps such an assertion is just what we 
want, for certain purposes of analysis. 

45.34. Another consequence of the procedure sketched in §45.31 would be a 
positive significance of /“/ ‘minimum stress’; for the difference between minimum 
stress and no stress would be a crucial criterion for the determination of some 
phonemes: the site of minimum stress is a ‘syllabic’; the site of no stress is a 
‘non-syllabic’. To be sure, ‘no stress’ would have to be defined phonemically as 
‘no degree of stress variable in the context’. 

45.35. Thus, the treatment of ‘syllabic r, 1, m, n, 9’ would start from the ob- 
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servation that butter, bottle, open [-pm], button, pumpkin [papky] or [pep?p] have 
the stress form /’ “/. The phonemic interpretation as ‘syllabic r, 1, m, n, 9’, or 
as /a/ or // with following /r, 1, m, n, p/, by arguments from free variation, 
would follow the familiar procedures. 

45.40. The suggestion of §45.31 that /’/ be regarded as a positive degree of 
stress would make it possible to assert that the sequences /s+-k/ in ’s cool today 
and /f+ts+skw/ in ’f ’ts squarely in front lack ‘syllabics’ since they lack a stress 
phoneme. But it would also involve the necessity of reconciling some discrepancies 
as between two other hypotheses: (1) in §43.42 and §43.5, it was hypothecated 
that the physiological correlate of /~/ is ‘a ballistic chest pulse’; (2) in §§44.531- 
533 and §44.7, it was hypothecated that /+/ presupposes two chest pulses. 
But in /s+k/, /f+ts+skw/, and the like, one or more of the chest pulses does 
not correspond to /”/. 

45.41. Stetson evades this dilemma by calling the stressless pulse segment ‘a 
preliminary silent syllable’ or ‘an adventitious syllable’ (see §22.43 above). 
Further, the drawings (Mot. Phon.? figures 72, 74, 75, 76) offer no direct evidence 
on either intercostal or abdomen-diaphragm action. 

45.420. There seem to be two possible solutions; in the absence of instrumental 
evidence, there is at present no basis for preferring one or the other. 

45.421. The stressless chest pulse occurs when some one obstruent functions as 
BOTH RELEASE AND ARREST of a chest pulse. Thus, in /s-+-kuwl/, the first pulse 
is released and arrested by /s/, the second pulse is released by /k/. In 
/f£+ts+skwenrlty/, the first pulse is released and arrested by /f/, the second 
pulse is released by /s/ (as the second phase of a compound—not abutting !—con- 
sonant group) and alsoarrested by the same /s/. In /v-++menty/, /v/ releases and 
arrests the first pulse. This interpretation would set up, as a requirement for an 
occurrence of a stress phoneme, some interval between the releasing and arresting 
Cs of a chest pulse. It is thus essentially a corollary of §45.10, where a ‘syllabic 
nucleus’ was defined negatively as a segment not releasing or arresting a chest 
pulse, plus the definition of a nucleus as a segment ‘bearing’ or ‘borne by’ a 
stress phoneme (§45.31). 

45.422. Another solution: the stressless chest pulse occurs when there is no 
upward displacement of the diaphragm, when the sole driving force is the 
internal intercostal pulse. This would require assuming some immobility of the 
diaphragm—either by resistance of the abdominal viscera or by some compensa- 
tory abdominal fixation—to account for the expulsion of air via the upper vocal 
tract. Or perhaps such stressless chest pulses occur during a period of minimum 
upward displacement of the diaphragm::a slow or delayed beginning of a breath- 
group action by abdomen-diaphragm, or a premature ending (as in languages 
with various ‘reductions’ in pre-pause segments), or—when medial in. a breath 
group—a temporary minimum of the net controlled movement (see §21.4, 
§22.1, §23.1). 

45.43. Neither interpretation is neat. The untidiness of the first (§45.421) is 
that it involves a supra-laryngeal factor in the stress system. The second (§45.422) 
complicates the abdomen-diaphragm model by introducing a fourth mode of 
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activity in addition to those described in §33.5—and that to account for a rela- 
tively rare free-variant pronunciation. Until some experimental data are in, the 
problem of /+-/ preceded and/or followed by stressless chest pulse must be listed 
as one of the loose ends of articulatory phonetics. 


Section 5 


50. Section 4 was a blueprint of possible bridges between the phonemes of 
stress and transition and the Stetson model. It is quite certain that it requires 
corrections: Stetson and the analysts who derived the phonemes were not working 
within the same frame of assumptions nor with the same goals. To what extent 
is that blueprint sheer fantasy? 

51. The question is essentially: How reliable are Stetson’s measurements, how 
sound are his conclusions, and how pertinent are both to a phonemic analysis of 
stress and transition in American English? For, whatever lacks we may find in 
Stetson’s expositions, it is still Stetson and not the analysts who provides discus- 
sible statements. The analysts have almost entirely ignored the mechanisms which 
produce the phonemic distinctions of stress and transition, and—since those 
distinctions are predominantly relative rather than absolute—the analysts have 
not been able to gather the large body of acoustic data which would be neces- 
sary to quantify the psycho-social judgments. Those judgments are crucial, of 
course, in phonemics; and many analysts have been content to stop with them as 
a description of speech behavior. 

52.0. How valid, then, is the Stetson model of speech, quite apart from the 
attempts I have made here to connect it with the ‘supra-segmental’ phonemes? 

52.1. Were Stetson’s measurements sufficiently accurate? I cannot swear to 
his tracings; but for linguistic purposes the absolute scale of time and magnitude 
factors is much more than sufficiently small, so that a wide margin of error could 
be tolerated. 

52.2. How valid are Stetson’s interpretations of his measurements? Here the 
situation is less cheering. Much of Stetson’s research was based on data from 
tambours and thistle tubes recording through the body walls, or from a gastric 
balloon, or from laryngectomized or tracheotomized subjects. Relatively few 
oscillograph records of action potentials during speech motions appear to have 
been used. The disadvantages of mechanically made records are obvious: the 
speaker is seriously constrained by the sheer bulk of apparatus and by an un- 
natural total posture; the loss of detail and the blurring of time-factors may be 
considerable, in view of the speed and small absolute magnitude of some of the 
movements involved, when the records are made through cushions of flesh and 
by the activation of instruments whose inertia is considerable in relation to the 
forces under study. Heffner’s characterization (General phonetics 74), ‘rather 
fussy laboratory techniques’, is not an overstatement. It is clearly desirable that 
we have many more action-potential records of sub-laryngeal speech movements. 
— However, the existing records seem adequate to establish the minimum funda- 
mental data needed for an articulatory model of the supra-segmentals: the 
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occurrence of intercostal pulses, variously synchronized with supra-laryngeal 
movements; the occurrence of abdomen-surges and (probably) surges of dis- 
tinctively different intensities. 

52.30. How pertinent are Stetson’s measurements and his conclusions for our 
purposes in this discussion? The distressing fact is that, in all his laborious 
recording and measuring work of several decades, Stetson did not set up one 
crucial experiment which would establish or disprove the hypotheses advanced 
in Section 4 of this paper. 

52.31. Stetson was concerned with a unit he called ‘the syllable’. He was only 
incidentally interested in stress and transition phenomena. He operated with at 
most three levels of stress, apparently /’/ breath-group stress, /«/ foot stress, 
/*/ no stress—ignoring //. He studied only two kinds of transition, the contrast 
between compound and abutting consonants, or, in his studies of ‘changes with 
varying rates’, the contrast between arresting and releasing functions of a C. 

52.32. Most disastrous for linguistic purposes is the kind of material used by 
Stetson: single words, or nonsense syllables, or nonsense-like phrases, repeated at 
increasing or decreasing rates. Very rarely, a continuum of a sentence-like kind 
was used, and some of the phenomena of normal American English speech could 
occur. Thus it is recorded (Mot. Phon.? 120) that ‘A series like Zeep Ope will be 
pope is likely to be given as two distinct breath groups, Zeep’ Ope’ / will’ be 
pope.’ Page 121: “The prescribed formula pop up’ a pop’ up was uttered ... pop’ / 
up’ a / pop’ up ...in 18 of the 19 cases. In 10 of the 19 cases, the initial one- 
syllable foot pop is marked off by an arresting consonant, the adventitious double 
pop-pup is avoided to keep the verbal up quite clear.’ — Also, Stetson gives useful 
discussions of pairs differing by a transition factor, such as top pick compared 
with topic (but without mentioning the difference in stress!). But most of the 
figures represent such utterances as peb’ pep, peb pep’ or te te te’ te, te te’ te te or 
runnin’ ’n’ netghin’ or Z is Z or Lil’ ’ll lie low. 

52.33. As the quotations in the preceding paragraph show, Stetson uses an 
‘ apostrophe to mark ‘accented’; no distinction is made between various degrees 
of stress. Presumably this marking was a cue for the speaking subject. There is no 
indication that simultaneous acoustic records exist; so we will never know just 
what the speaking subject actually said, so far as stress and transitions are con- 
cerned. Most of the measurements far antedated the analysis of stress and transi- 
tion phonemes; so Stetson could not, even if he had wanted to, present a full 
transcription of the actual speech. 

52.34. A serious deficiency of the drawings, for our purposes, is the general 
omission of data dealing with abdomen-diaphragm action and its synchroniza- 
tions with intercostal action. This is understandable in view of the intricate 
machinery required, but some important questions about the production of 
stress phonemes and terminal phenomena can be answered only by experiments 
with distinct recordings of the several major sets of articulatory organs. The 
lines in Stetson’s drawings showing air pressure in the mouth or (in the operated 
subjects) in the trachea represent the undiscriminated total result of abdomen- 
diaphragm Anp intercostal action. Further, such measurements leave unanswered 
a question of fundamental theoretical importance: How much of the pressure 
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variation is the result of contraction of the thoracic cavity, how much the result 
of obstruction in the supra-laryngeal tract? 

53.0. What pleusibility, then, resides in the hypotheses put forward in Section 
4 of this paper? 

53.1. Obviously, very little, in specific detail. The lack of crucial experiments, 
of realistic linguistic material, of adequate transcription of utterances—these 
lacks forbid any claim that a particular supra-segmental phoneme has been cor- 
related with a particular muscular behavior. 

53.2. In general, though, there must be some validity in the overall model. 
For all its inadequacies for linguistic purposes, Stetson’s material points toward 
two sub-laryngeal mechanisms, each capable of distinctively different modes of 
action, and both capable of various time-sequence relations with each other and 
with the larynx and the supra-laryngeal mechanisms. If phonemes of stress and 
transition exist, they correspond to articulatory habits; they are classes of vocal 
behavior by human speakers; that behavior requires muscular activity; and the 
abdomen-diaphragm and the intercostal musculatures are known to be active 
during speech. 

53.3. Thus the hypotheses of Section 4 are more a program than a report. 
They represent one person’s guesses as to the most promising possibilities to be 
tested first, in a project to specify the articulatory model of the supra-segmental 
phonemes. Quite certainly the objective evidence, when it exists, will show that 
some of the guesses were quite wrong, others over-simple or over-complex. 
Perhaps it will be found that diaphragm relaxation is the basic correlate of the 
breath group and its terminal transitions and that positive abdominal action is 
the surge mechanism, or that the rectus abdominis and the lateral muscles 
function independently; perhaps the triangularis sterni as well as the intercostals 
functions distinctively in chest pulses. At all events, it seems clear that more 
detailed study of the sub-laryngeal mechanisms, using material which is linguisti- 
cally analyzed and notated, is desirable to bring the supra-segmental phonemes 
out of the realm of subjective impressionistic identification, of dogmatic descrip- 
tion, and of often unprofitable controversy. 











LARYNGEALS AND THE INDO-EUROPEAN DESIDERATIVE 


JAAN PUHVEL 
Harvard University 


This is an attempt to suggest briefly a systematic approach to a number of 
desiderative or future formations in various IE languages. Taking laryngeals into 
consideration, I hope to show their possible inclusion under a single formula. 
No exhaustive study of all variants or subtypes is intended, and no attempt is 
made to trace the working of analogy which was certainly involved in formations 
of this kind. The main object is, however, to disqualify some of the more awkward 
appeals to analogy which have seemed necessary so far. 

The formations included are the Sanskrit desiderative and future, various types 
of Greek future, and the Old Irish strong futures. To the same general category 
belong further desiderative presents like Skt. rdksati; Gk. attw, ddéfw; Lat. 
uisd < *yeidsd, quaesé (cf. also Lat. faxd); Goth. fraliusan, etc.; further, the Lith- 
uanian future (bisiu), Old Slavonic relics, and possibly Oscan-Umbrian forma- 
tions.' The ultimate affinity of the s-aorists is not impossible. 

The Sanskrit desiderative? normally contains (1) accented reduplication with 
weak-grade vowel (7, u), (2) weak grade of the root, (3) s, and (4) thematic 
flexion, e.g. vi-vrt-satz, root vyt-. In roots with final resonant, however, as has been 
observed by Schulze (Kl. Schriften 101 ff.), the picture is more complicated: 
e.g. ci-kir-sati (kr-), ji-ghan-sati (han-). tr and d(n) are the normal Sanskrit 
results of 7, %, which led to the explanation that ‘originally s was separated from 
the final consonant of the root by a, which combined with the preceding liquid 
or nasal to give de Saussure’s 7... ’. 

In modern terminology this means that 7, n, and the other syllabic resonants 
(cf. jigisati, gucrisati) were followed by a laryngeal, the loss of which brought 
about their lengthening to 7, 7%. Accordingly the desiderative element was not 
-s- but -Hs-. This odd-looking formative may be the weak grade of IE *Hes- 
(with e-colored laryngeal) ‘to be’, and the whole ending -Hseti may be a thematic 
inflexion of the same root with the accent originally on the thematic vowel, 
i.e. *Hés-ti, *Hs-éti, which is normal. We get thus cikirsati < *g¥i-q";-Hseti ‘he 
is (for) doing’ or ‘he is doer’; jighdnsati < *gh*i-gh*n-Hseti ‘he is (for) slaying’ 
or ‘he is slayer’. This would be paralleled closely by the periphrastic future in 
Sanskrit: kartdsmi ‘I am doer’. The root expressed the verbal notion with great 
flexibility, probably originally as an action noun, but also, perhaps through a 
primitive synthetic bahuvrihi development,’ as agent noun (Skt. dvis ‘hostility’ 
or ‘enemy’). Cf. further the Sanskrit periphrastic perfect corayamdsa beside 
corayamcakara. Another later semantic parallel is provided by the Greek de- 
siderative; a time-honored approach sees in dpaceiwy (Soph. Aj. 326) a primitive 
or analogical *dpace. iwy ‘going for doing’, enlarged into full conjugation and 

1 For these, cf. Magnien, Emplois et origines du futur grec 285 ff. (Paris, 1912). 


2 Whitney, Sanskrit grammar 372 ff. 
3 Cf. Puhvel, Indo-European negative composition, Lg. 29.14 ff. (1953). 
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expanded as a type. Many of the cases found, especially in the older authors, 
show participial forms which were the probable starting point: deiovres (Il. 14.37), 
épyacelwy (Soph.), yeXaceiovra (Plato), dwaddakelovres, vavxpaxnoelovres, cupBaceiovra 
(Thuc.). 

The problem is similar to that of the Lat. -b- future, for which the most satis- 
factory explanation still is a periphrastic formation with IE *bheu-H- ‘be, be- 
come’, i.e. widé-bit from *-bh(u)uet(t), subjunctive of the non-thematic root 
aorist seen in Skt. bhiwvat (indicative dbhit), and 3rd plural -bunt < *bh(u)uont(2), 
Skt. bhivan, OCS bg. It is therefore conceivable that *-Hseti might likewise be 
a primitive short vowel subjunctive. 

The connexion of the Old Irish strong futures with this Sanskrit desiderative 
has been pointed out by Thurneysen.‘ The development may now be recon- 
structed as follows: *gh*igh*nHseti > PKelt. *gigndseti > Olr. génaid (fut. of 
gonaid ‘wounds’); *gigrHseti (Skt. grnati, Gk. yfjpvs) > PKelt. *gigraseti > OlIr. 
géraid (fut. of gairid ‘calls’). 

This approach may be clarified further when applied to the future formations 
in Greek.” It is commonly held that the Greek future is mainly descended from 
the IE desiderative.’ The desiderative was not necessarily reduplicated and could 
have normal grade of the root, as is shown by Vedic forms like ¢rosamdnah 
‘wishing to hear’. Greek futures are not normally reduplicated, but forms like 
Hom. dedéfouar, Att. xexraboera: show the potential presence of reduplication. 

Positing -Hseti, plur. -Hsonti as the desiderative ending, we distinguish the 
following varieties: ; 

1. Verbal roots in a final nonsyllabic generally lost the following laryngeal 
between two nonsyllabics: *Heg-Hsonti > &fovo.; *Hes-Hsetat > éooera. 

2. Roots in final r, l, m, n: *Hmen-.Hsonti > *yevecovre > pevéovor > pevodor; 
*ger-eHsonti > *xepecovr. > Kepéovor > Kepodor, where (yev)é(over) is the reflex of 
a schwa vowel which shows a tendency to haunt especially the interspace of 
laryngeal and resonant, like the ‘prothetic vowel’. Its presence may not be 
constant, for Hom. ¢0épcw and xédAow beside Ion. dOepéer, if ancient, point to an 
alternative situation where the laryngeal was simply lost between nonsyllabics. 

Thus this type is not ‘generalized from dissyllabic stems’, but has a primary 
origin in early IE phonology. The result of a ‘dissyllabic stem’ is here in no 
wise different, but there was original collision of laryngeals: *kor.H-Hsonti > 
*xopecovrs > Koptovo. > *xopodor (reformation xopécover). Likewise in ‘dissyllabic 
stems’ with some other nonsyllabic as root-final: *pet.H-Hsontat > *rerecovra: > 
mwectovra, > mecovvrat. 

This may have certain parallels in the Sanskrit desiderative, in the oldest 
appearances of the ‘union-vowel 7’. A Vedic form like jigamisati (Taittiriya 
Samhita, also djigamisanto in Acvalayanasya Grhyasitra 4.1.3), beside jigamsatz, 
is probably *g*ig'mm.Hseti vs. *g*ig*mHseti, like Gk. Oavaros: Ovnrés < 


4Thurneysen, A grammar of Old Irish 414 (Dublin, 1946). 

5 For a general picture, see Magnien, op.cit. (fn. 1) and Les formes du, futur grec (Paris, 
1912); Chantraine, Morphologie historique du grec 289 ff. (Paris, 1945); Buck, Comp. grammar 
of Greek and Latin 228 ff. (Chicago, 1948). 

® Cf. Meillet-Vendryes, Grammaire comparée des langues classiques 192, 210 ff. (Paris, 
1948). 
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*dhunn.ftos : *dhunHtos.’ Certain ‘dissyllabic stems’ also have early Vedic 
forms of similar nature: jzjivisati (Vajasaneyi Samhita) < *g"i9"tHu-Hseti, beside 
jujytsati (Catapatha Brahmana) < *g*ug*tHu-Hseti from IE *g*é-H-u-, 
*g"i-H-éu-, *g*i-H-u-; pipatisati (Atharva-Veda) < *pipet.H Hseti, cf. *rerecovrat 
above; also pipatsati, either with the laryngeal lost between nonsyllabics as in 
prattas, or by analogy from the ‘hyper-regular’ present pdtati. Other early cases 
of ¢ are seen in the CB (cf. Whitney 1031b). Some, like czkramisati, jijanisati, 
jigrahisati, are from ‘dissyllabic stems’, and may thus reflect historical continuity 
of phonematic development. Others are probably already victims of that ana- 
logical parvenu of Sanskrit grammar, the generalized ‘union-vowel 2’, which has 
its origin in similar cases. 

This is not the place to consider fully the phonematic problems concerning the 
relationships of laryngeals, resonants, and schwa. The matter is fundamental 
to IE phonology, and I hope to return to it later. We may note here, however, 
that an opposition like -mym.H- : -mH- is clearly a genuine ablaut relationship, 
and that the phoneme ., as the dominating syllabic element, determines the 
allophonic conditions of both resonant and laryngeal. This recognition seems to 
contradict the assumption of a ‘vocalized laryngeal’: in évipa < *H.mrm, the 
*H.m can be only this succession of three phonemes; otherwise it ought to have 
been *H- ‘prior to vocalization’, but then there would be no vocalization before 
a syllabic. If the laryngeal were somehow ‘syllabic from the beginning’, then 
laryngeals ought to be altogether more vowel-like than resonants, which is un- 
likely. (According to IE allophonic laws resonant before nonsyllabic is non- 
syllabic only when preceded by a phoneme of greater syllabic force, i.e. a vowel; 
ent and jnt are possible, but not int.) 

3. A final syllabic of the stem was lengthened by 9; e.g. atéoovor, future 
of até, which is probably double desiderative: *Heug-Hse-Hsonti; causatives 
like coBjoover (coBéw, Skt. tyajayati) < *tjog¥e-Hsonti:. In denominative verbs 
like ¢idéw, riudw, dnddw the present is formed by the denominative element 
-j- from nominal ¢idos. The future ¢iAfoover is unconnected with this forma- 
tion and becomes fully intelligible only when analyzed *¢iXre-Hsonti > didf-cover 
‘they are (for) loving’ or ‘they are lovers’. 

4, The ‘Doric’ future is probably not a mere conflation of -ow and -ew. It is 
perhaps to be connected with the Lithuanian future in -siu and the Sanskrit 
future in -sy-; all may be -j- extensions of the non-reduplicated variety of de- 
sideratives, Greek in the form *-;.)Hse-gonti (-ceovrt): Hom. éoveirae < 
*Hes-Hsejetai; Sanskrit from *-(.)Hs-tjonti (e.g. karisydntz). 


7 Those who prefer something like -.m-H- to -mm--{- are working with theoretical en- 
tities of Hirt and Cuny—Couvreur instead of Brugmann-Edgerton and Kurylowicz-Sturte- 
vant. Certain features of my reconstructions are somewhat controversial,.such as the 
allophone -nn- and the long resonant -fi-. Their use represents no belief on my part in their 
particular phonetic probability or even phonematic superiority, but they are employed as 
the theoretical symbols that I find most useful in systematizing the IE phonematic relation- 
ships. 
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FURTHER OLD NORSE SECONDARY FORMATIONS 
AutBert Morey STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


Certain Old Norse secondary formations were discussed in Lg. 29.26-33 
(1953). Here I shall continue the discussion by adding examples which at the time 
of my previous article I had not yet investigated. 

1. THE LENGTHENING OF THE VOWEL ¢ IN OLD ICELANDIC efa > éfa ‘To EAT’. 
Initial short vowels sporadically suffered lengthening in Old West Norse, more 
often in Old Norwegian than in Old Icelandic.' This lengthening represents the 
beginning of a trend which later extended to a large number of words. In the 
few examples recorded in Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic there is no plausible 
explanation of the lengthening except as due to the initial position of the vowel 
with accentual variation, a purely phonetic process. Old Norwegian af > df ‘of’, 
at > dt ‘at’, akr > dkr ‘field’ are on a level with Old Icelandic ek > ék ‘ego’, eta 
> éa ‘to eat’. Noreen, nevertheless, assumes that the lengthening of the initial 
vowel e > éin eta > éta does not represent a phonetic process but was probably 
of analogic origin, the long vowel é following the pattern of the long vowel ¢ in 
the anomalous preterit singular form di, a type of borrowed lengthening.” 
This assumption is unfounded, primarily because Noreen has disregarded the 
lengthening of the initial vowel e > é in words which do not belong to a verbal 
ablaut system, such as the pronoun ek > ék, which cannot be of analogic origin. 
There is therefore no reason to assume that the forms ék and éia are on different 
levels. Furthermore, Noreen has not justified his assumed type of borrowed 
lengthening. He has not answered the question wuy this borrowing should have 
occurred, but has evidently based his assumption upon the fact that the vowels 
in éta and di are both long. But this fact is no evidence that one vowel (é) became 
long because the other (¢) was long. If Noreen’s assumption were correct, we 
might expect the non-initial vowel e in the type vega ‘to slay’, fregna ‘to ask’ 
(of the same ablaut series) to have likewise suffered lengthening in imitation of 
the long vowel in the preterit singular vd and frd. That this never occurred is 
evidence that the vowel in efa was lengthened because of its initial position, 
parallel to ek > ék. 

2. Ftandr, NOMINATIVE-ACCUSATIVE PLURAL OF ftandi ‘ENEMY’. The substantive 
ftandi represents the present participle of the verb fia ‘to hate’, substantivized 
as a consonantal nd-stem. The nom.-acc. plural has the ending *-iz. We should 
therefore have expected, instead of fiandr, a form *ftendr (< *ftandirz) with 
i-umlaut of the vowel *a in the suffix. It is rightly assumed that the vowel a 
in ft-a-ndr was borrowed from the singular paradigm ft-a-nd-i, -a.* But this is 
the only recorded example of an Old Icelandic nd-stem with such borrowing. 


1 Noreen, Altislindische und alinorwegische Grammatik* $126.2. 

2 Noreen §498 Anm. 1: ‘Neben eta tritt éta (iéta §103), wo die vokallinge wol aus dem 
prat. dt (got. fr-é, lat. édi, gr. -nda) heriibergenommen ist, schon seit dem anfange des 13. 
jahrhs. auf’. 

3 The leveling of the vowel in the plural fiandr in favor of the a in the singular fiand-1, 
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First of all, it should be noted that fiand: is the only nd-stem in which an 7 of 
the stem syllable is followed by the a of the suffix. This combination fa was 
later shifted to id (fiandi > fjdndt), just as in the infinitive fta > fjd. The original 

~ nom.-acc. plural *fi-endr could not follow this pattern, since the front vowel 1 was 
subject to this type of shift only before the back vowel a, not before the front 
vowel e. By restoring the back vowel, the nom.-acc. plural ft-a-ndr (> fjdndr) 
was brought into conformity not only with the singular paradigm fi-andi (> 
fjdndi) but also with the derivative verbal forms ft-a > fjd, fjdda, fyddr. 

In support of this hypothesis is the fact that the vowel a of the nom.-acc. 
form of the nd-stems did not occur in Old Icelandic except in fi-a-ndr, where the 
combination i + a occurred, though traces of this leveling are recorded for Old 
Norwegian.‘ The contracted nom.-acc. fjdndr was on a level with the nom.-acc. 
form of the monosyllabic consonantal stems such as fgir ‘feet’, except for the 
i-umlaut. But whereas the i-umlaut alone differentiated the plural fgir from the 
singular féir, this was not the case with fjdnd-r : fjdnd-i. The same principle 
holds true for the uncontracted forms ftandr : ftandi, and no doubt facilitated 
the borrowing of the vowel a in place of *e in the plural. The rare plural form 
frtendr (beside the usual form frendr) had no singular *frtandi to imitate; hence 

the vowel e was retained in spite of the combination 4a in the verbal form fria. 

8. *lz > Ul, Bur *llz > lr. The assimilation of *lz > Ul regularly occurred only 
when the stem syllable (before the time of the syncope) was long or did not receive 
the chief stress; cf. *stdlar > *stdlr > stéll ‘chair’, *hailar > *heilr > heill 
‘whole’; *katilar > *ketilr > ketill ‘kettle’. On the other hand, *z seems to have ~ 
been exempt from this assimilation after ll, even though the double consonant 
rendered thestem syllable long; cf. *holbar > *holbr > hollr ‘gracious, favorable’, 
*allar > *allr > allr ‘all’. Since the type allr, like the type heill, has a long stem 
syllable, it is plausible to assume that the *z in the combination *l/z was likewise 
assimilated to */, yielding a phonetically correct form *all (< *alll) without the 
ending -r, just as in the type hell, and that therefore the -r in the type all-r is of 
secondary origin. This assumption is supported by the fact that in certain mss. 
the r (< *R) is occasionally omitted; cf. gen. pl. alla (No. Hom.) for allra, gen. 
sg. fem. allar (St. Hom., Placittisdrapa, No. Hom.) for allrar (Noreen §277, 4a). 
Noreen is probably right in assuming that after secondary ll < *lp, as in hollr, 
the -r is phonetically correct because *z first fell together with original r after 
DENTAL consonants (§265), but his assumption that allr with original ll followed 
the pattern of hollr with original *1) (§277, 4a) is in need of further clarification. 
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-a cannot, however, be correlated with the vowel 2 in the nd-stem frendr pl. : frendi sg. 
‘kinsman’, derived from the verb fria ‘to love’, since the origin of this 2 is still problem- 
atical. According to the current view, the 2 (through 7-umlaut of *a) originally belonged 
only to the plural but was later transferred to the singular. But Sievers pcinted out (Beztr 
18.410) that the z could originally have belonged also to the singular: ‘PI *pré-jent > PN 
*frejand- : *frxjind-’. 

* Noreen §422 Anm. 1. Noreen assumes here that the vowel a in such Old Norwegian 
forms as béandr ‘peasants’, hafnandr ‘missbilliger’ may be phonetically correct through 
lack of accentuation. But there is no reason to assume that in Old Icelandic gefendr < 
*gefand-iR the accentuation was different fram that in *fiendr < *fiand-iR (cf. friendr). 
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There is one factor which Noreen has overlooked in connection with this 
analogical -r in all-r, viz. that the ending -r represents a restoration of the 
phoneme -r, which was the sign of the masc. nom. sg. in the adjectival para- 
digm. It is therefore possible that the ending -r in the type all-r may be due to 
the pattern of the type holl-r, the -r acting as a case ending in conformity with 
the vast majority of adjectives in which the ending -r (< *-z) was not 
lost through assimilation, such as gédr ‘good’, rikr ‘mighty’, skammr ‘short’, 
stérr ‘large’. Indeed, it is quite possible to account for this -r in certain words of 
the type all-r as a restoration of the r-ending without resorting to the analogy 
of the type holl-r. Take for example the verb falla (with original Ul) ‘to fall’: 
*fall-ir > *fellr > *fell > fell-r ‘falls’; the ending -r can certainly represent 
simply a restoration of the usual verbal ending for the present 3rd pers. sg. indic- 
ative, as in the vast majority of verbs (cf. rid-r ‘rides’, byd-r ‘offers’, tek-r 
‘takes’, etc.). Occasionally, *lz was assimilated to ll also in the verbal forms with 
SHORT stem syllables (because of the atonic position of the verb in the sentence); 
cf. *galizk > *gelr > gell ‘sings’ (from gala ‘to sing’). Alongside gell we find a 
later form gel-r, with -r restored. Since this -r represents the restoration of an end- 
ing which had been lost through assimilation, it follows that the -r in fell-r can 
similarly represent the restoration of an ending which had been lost through assimi- 
lation, especially since the -r in the present-tense form fell-r serves to differentiate 
this form from the 3rd sg. preterit fell. The -r in fell-r (< *fell) may thus represent 
a restoration, not an analogical -r modeled on the phonetically correct -r in the 
combination llr (< lpk) in holl-r, though the result of the two processes is 
the same. In the adjectival type all-r, function alone does not seem sufficient to 
explain the restoration of the ending -r, since the -r was never restored in the 
adjectival type hezl-l. It is significant, however, that where the initial r- in the 
adjectival endings -ra : -rar is omitted, viz. in the gen. pl. all-a (for all-ra) and 
the gen. sg. fem. all-ar (for all-rar), this r is not necessary as a sign of the case: 
the endings -a:-ar can serve this purpose, as in feminine substantives; 
cf. all-a : azl-a, all-ar : azl-ar from gz! ‘shoulder’. 

My conclusion then is that the restoration of the r after original JJ was due to 
two analogical patterns: (1) the purely phonetic analogy of -r after secondary 
Ul < *lp (holl-r : all-r), and (2) the analogical restoration of -r as a sign of the 
grammatical function (gala, gell > gel-r : falla, *fell > fell-r). Since the two 
processes produced the same result, it is not possible to prove which was the 
point of departure; but from the foregoing analysis it is clear that both existed. 
The same hypothesis holds true for *nnr > nn and *nbr > nar. Is the restora- 
tion of -r in the verbal form *brann-ir > brenn > brenn-r due to the pattern of 
gunn-r ‘war’ (< *gunn-r < *gunp-r) or to the need of an -r as a sign of the 3rd 
sg. present indicative of the verb brenna ‘to burn’? Here Noreen again overlooks 
the grammatical function (§277, 4b). 

4, THE RELATIVE-CONJUNCTIVE PARTICLE es (*ez > *er) > er. Both forms 
existed side by side until about the year 1200, when the later er entirely super- 
seded the original es (Noreen §473 Anm. 1). In spite of this, the es was at this 
time regularly retained (as -s) if it was attached as an enclitic particle, usually to 
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a pronoun or an adverb; cf. sd er : sd-s ‘he who’, par er : par-s, ‘there where’, 
pegar er : begar-s ‘as soon as’. (I have found only one exception to this rule, viz. 
pd er : bd-r : bd-s ‘then when’, where both forms survived.) 

The question arises why the normalized secondary er should have been dis- 
placed by the original es as an enclitic particle. If es as an independent particle 
had already yielded er, we should expect the same to be true of the enclitic forms. 
The most plausible explanation is that in the enclitic forms the -r (< *-z) could 
in certain examples either alter the preceding word through r-umlaut and thus 
disturb the correlation between the forms with and without enclitic, or through 
assimilation disappear as the sign of the relative-conjunctive function. If the 
-r was lost through phonetic change where the older phoneme -s was phonetically 
correct, there was no necessity for restoring the secondary -r. When the -r was 
not lost through phonetic change, it was displaced by the older -s because this 
-s was already attached to words in which the -r had been lost, i.e. the s-form 
had become extended and generalized. Examples illustrating the causes for the 
displacement of -r by -s are: 

(1) z-umlaut: sd-s ‘she who’ : *siz > *sgr (cf. syr ‘sow’); nii-s ‘now when’ : 
*nir > *ngr (cf. ngr ‘new’); sd-s ‘he who’ : séz > *sxzr. The Runic form sér 
(Bjérketorp) existed before the time of the z-umlaut. 

(2) The phoneme -r lost through assimilation but restored as -s: *stSan-r 
‘since’ > stdan-n (cf. *heiten-r > heitenn ‘called’) : stdan-s; *bann-r ‘him who’ 
> pann (cf. *mann-k > mann ‘man’) : bann-s; *hinn-r ‘he who’ > hinn (cf. 
*kinn-R > kinn ‘chins’) : hinn-s. 

(3) The substitution of -s for phonetically correct -r: *begar-r ‘as soon as’ > 
*begar-r (cf. *hammar-r > hammarr ‘hammer’) : begar-s; *bar-r ‘there where’ > 
*bar-r (cf. *bur-k > purr ‘dry’) : par-s. 

5. Halp > hjalp ‘He.pep’. The j in hjalp was obviously borrowed from the 
present hjalpa, where it was phonetically correct because of the a-breaking of the 
original stem vowel e (*helpa). The point of departure for this analogy was the 
identity of the primary ablaut vowel a in halp with the secondary vowel a in 
the diphthong ja of hjalpa. In Old Icelandic, hjalpa was the only verb in the 3rd 
ablaut series with the breaking ja which shows this transference of 7 into the 
preterit singular. Later the process was extended to other verbs of this type 
(cf. Mod. Danish gjzlde, gjaldt = ON gjalda, galt ‘to pay’), and also to verbs in 
which a secondary j developed in the present tense (cf. Mod. Swedish sjunga, 
sjéng, but Danish synge, sang = Olcel. syngva, song ‘to sing’). 

In the establishment and extension of this trend there may have been contribu- 
tory factors not connected with the 7 of the present hjalpa. Such a factor could 
have been the strong verbs with a phonetically correct 7 before the stem vowel 
of the preterit singular but no diphthong ja due to a-breaking in the present— 
i.e. the reduplicating type auka, j6k ‘to increase’, hlaupa, hljép ‘to run’, etc. Here 
the j represents the survival of the vowel *e (Goth. at) of the reduplicating 
prefix; it serves as a morpheme characteristic only of the preterit. The morpheme 
j resembled the secondary j of hjalp, and so could have contributed to its reten- 
tion after it had been borrowed from the present, especially since this reduplicat- 
ing class had a secondary preterit plural without j but with the same radical 
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vowel (u) as the plural hulpum; cf. hijép : hlupum (for earlier hljépum), hjalp : 
hulpum. So far as the 7 is concerned, the secondary form hjalp had converged 
with the type hijép, i.e. it had entered into a new pattern, which contributed to 
its retention and later extension. 

6. Var > vdr ‘was’. Noreen (§498 Anm. 7) rightly explains the lengthening of 
the vowel by the influence of the pattern dt : gtum ‘ate’, in which the singular dt 
was phonetically correct, parallel to the late anomalous forms béd (< bad) 
‘asked’, sdt (< sat) ‘sat’, etc.’ He evidently overlooked, however, the fact that in 
§126.1 he had already explained the lengthening of the vowel in vdr as a phonetic 
process, due to the influence of the following r < *z in such forms as tr ér ‘out 
of? (< *ar *ér < *uz = Goth. us) and ér ‘is’ (< *ér < *er < *iz).® This latter 
explanation cannot be correct, since the -r in va-r was borrowed from the plural 
paradigm (va-r : vg-r-um) in place of Proto-Germanic -s (vas : vgrum = Goth. 
was : wésum). At the time of the borrowing, the PN *z of the plural paradigm 
had already fallen together with original r; but when this was transferred to the 
singular, it could not affect the length of the preceding vowel. On the other hand, 
the lengthening of the vowel in the verbal form ér, which Noreen assumes to be 
parallel to the lengthening of the vowel in vdr (fn. 6), is phonetically correct. 
Proto-Germanic *ist (= Goth. and OHG ist) appears in the Runic inscriptions 
(Amle, Mdjebro) as iz, from which we may postulate a PN form *7z; hence *iz 
> ir > *er > *ér > é > er in atonic position. 

7. Sekkja, sekba : sekta. Since the stem syllable (*sak-) of the jan-verb sekk-ja 
(< *sak-jan) ‘to declare guilty; inflict punishment’ is short, we should expect 
the preterit forms to be without 7-umlaut, viz. *sak-ba : *sak-ta on a level with 
vekkja, vak-ba : vak-ta ‘to awaken’. Sekkja is a denominative verb derived from 
the adjective sek(k)r ‘guilty’. Axel Kock’ explains this irregular i-umlaut in 
sekba : sekta on the ground that these forms do not represent the preterit of 
sekkja but of a denominative verb *sekia derived from the substantive sekt 
‘guilt, punishment’. He bases this assumption on the East Norse forms, sxkta 
(inf.) : sekta (pret.). 

This assumption, however, is fundamentally weak: it gives no reason why the 
preterit forms sekba : sekta should have been borrowed from a verb *sekta. The 
long-stem preterit sekta (inf. *sekta) could just as well have been re-formed to 
*sakta after the pattern of the phonetically correct short-stem form *sakta (inf. 
sekkja). All that the East Norse preterit sxkta shows is that it is the phonetic 
equivalent of West Norse sekta and therefore furnishes no evidence that the 
two forms go back to the same infinitive form, especially since a West Norse 
infinitive form *sekta is not recorded. | 

It is evident that the forms sekpa : sekta owe their i-umlaut to the influence of 
the jan-verbs with long stem syllables; but in order to show this influence we 
must discover why it was operative. To this end we postulate a point of de- 


5 Cf. §498 Anm. 7: ‘b49 ... sdt ... vdr ... zu bépom usw. neugebildet (nach dt : gtum ... )’. 

6 Cf. §126.1 under Vokaldehnung: ‘Vor tautosyllabischem, aus urn. R (urgerm. 2) 
entstandenem r ... prapos. ér, ur... prit. vér (No. Hom. 8 mal ... gew. var weil unbetont) 
war ... und ér (gew. er) verb’. 

1 Beitrdge 18.436. 
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parture in which the two types of jan-verbs, with long and with short syllables, 
have peculiar phonetic characteristics in common, not one in which they are 
different, as Kock assumes (cf. *sakta : sekta, the result of the analogy). Such a 
point of departure is furnished by the infinitive of both types with 7-umlaut of 
the radical vowel *a > e, in which the stem syllable ended in a geminate kk. 
In the short-stem type the geminate is secondary, the result of the following 
j-suffix, as in *sak-jan > sek-ja > sekk-ja. In the long-stem type the geminate is 
primary, resulting from the assimilation of *nk, as in *bank-jan > pekk-ja. 
There are two verbs bekkja, a primary one meaning ‘to be aware, observe’ (pret. 
pdtta = Goth. bahia), and a secondary one, derived from the adjective bekkr 
‘pleasant’, meaning ‘to recognize, think well of’. The preterits bekba : bekta of 
secondary pekkja follow the regular pattern of the jan-verbs. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that the verb sekk-ja, with an original short stem syllable, 
followed the pattern of the type bekk-ja with a long stem syllable, discarding the 
phonetically correct preterits *sakba : *sakta in favor of sekba : sekta after bekpa : 
pekta. That this leveling did not occur with other verbs of the type sekk-ja, such 
as vekk-ja, may be due to the fact that both sekk-ja and pekk-ja are derived from 
adjectives which contain the j-umlaut of the radical vowel. 
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The republication of Benjamin L. Whorf’s articles on what Trager calls 
metalinguistics has aroused a new interest in this country in the problem of the 
relationship that a particular language may have to its speakers’ cognitive proc- 
esses. Does the structure of a given language affect the thoughts (or thought 
potential), the memory, the perception, the learning ability of those who speak 
that language? These questions have often been asked and many attempts have 
been made to answer them.' The present paper is an attempt to lay bare the 
logical structure of this type of investigation. 










CriTICAL RETROSPECT 











A basic assumption. Underlying all of Whorf’s theoretical work is the funda- 
mental assumption that the individual’s conception of the world (including per- 
ception, abstraction, rationalization, categorization) is intimately related to the 
nature of his native language.? Throughout his work Whorf illustrates this idea 
with examples from American Indian languages, showing how they differ from 
English. However, a demonstration that certain languages differ from each 
other suggests but does not prove that the speakers of these languages differ from 
each other as a group in their psychological potentialities. To prove this, it would 
be necessary to show first that certain aspects of language have a direct influence 
on or connection with a given psychological mechanism, or at least that speakers 
of different languages differ along certain psychological parameters. In addition 
to comparative data Whorf adduces occasionally a different type of evidence. 
An example is his analysis of many hundreds of reports of circumstances sur- 















1 Bibliographies of the voluminous literature may be found in the following works: 
Kurt Goldstein, Language and language disturbances (New York, 1948); Friedrich Kainz, 
Psychologie der Sprache (Stuttgart, 1941/43); George A. Miller, Language and communi- 
cation (New York, 1952); Charles Morris, Signs, language and behavior (New York, 1946); 
David L. Olmsted, Ethnolinguistics so far (SIL, Occasional papers, No. 2; 1950); N. H. 
Pronko, Language and psycholinguistics: A review, Psych. bull. 43.189-239 (1946). 

This paper was stimulated by research carried on under the auspices of the Values Study 
in the Laboratory of Social Relation, Harvard University, and the Communications Project 
at the Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I wish to 
express my thanks to both institutions. I am also greatly indebted to Harry Hoijer for 
inviting me to participate in the Conference on Ethnolinguistics, held in Chicago during 
March 1953, where the discussion of some of the problems raised in this paper helped to 
clarify my thoughts. Finally I gratefully acknowledge the many helpful suggestions made to 
me by Noam Chomsky, who read two earlier versions of this article. 

2 Whorf is not alone in making this assumption. Cf. Dorothy D. Lee, Linguistic reflection 
of Wintu thought, JJ AL 10.181-7 (1944); Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les 
sociétés inférieurs, Ch. 4 (Paris, 1910); Leo Weisgerber, Adjektivistische und verbale 
Auffassung der Gesichtsempfindungen, Wérter und Sachen 12.197-226 (1929). The last of 
these is a representative of what H. Basilius has called Neo-Humboldtian ethnolinguistics, 
Word 8.95-105 (1952) ; the entire movement is based on the assumption discussed here. 
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rounding the start of fires, for instance the empty-gas-drum case.’ An explosion 
had been caused by an individual who had carelessly flung a burning cigarette 
stub into a gas drum which this person in his insurance report called empty. 
Whorf argues that the individual’s carelessness was caused by the fact that the 
word empty has two different meanings in English: (1) null and void, negative, 
inert, and (2) a space which may contain nothing but a vapor, liquid vestiges, or 
stray rubbish. The English language forced the individual to call the gas drum 
empty, and think of it in terms of that word. Since this word could mean null 
and void, Whorf argues that the presence of explosive vapors and inflammable 
liquid vestiges could be disregarded by the speaker, who then behaved towards 
the drum as if it were absolutely empty. I cannot accept this as evidence for 
the assumption that behavior is influenced by language. Clearly, English is 
capable of distinguishing between a drum filled with an explosive vapor, one 
that contains only air, and one which is void of any matter. This very sentence 
is my evidence. The person who caused the fire could have replaced the word 
empty by filled with explosive vapor. His failing to do so (as well as his careless 
behavior) points to a lack of experience with explosive vapors, perhaps complete 
ignorance of their existence. The linguistic—or rather stylistic—fact of the 
occurrence of the word empty in the individual’s insurance report would indeed 
be interesting if Whorf could have shown at the same time that this man had had 
plenty of contact with and knowledge of the explosive vapors which form in 
emptied gas drums. This Whorf did not try to do. In short, the basic assump- 
tion that language affects non-linguistic behavior derives from an inspection of 
linguistic facts. Therefore nothing is added to such an hypothesis by referring 
back to the same or similar linguistic facts. 

Translation. (a) Translation, while useful for the formulation of working 
hypotheses of the most exploratory nature, is in itself an inadequate way towards 
the finding of objective facts. Obvious as this may seem, it is necessary to spell 
out in detail the shortcomings of the translation method in ethnolinguistics. 

(b) I illustrate my point with another example taken from Whorf.‘ After posing 
the question: ‘What do different languages do... with the flowing face 
of nature ...?’, Whorf answers: ‘Here we find differences in segmentation and 
selection of basic terms. We might isolate something in nature by saying, “It is 
a dripping spring.” Apache erects the statement on a verb ga: “be white (includ- 
ing clear, uncolored, and so on).” With the prefix no-, the meaning of downward 
motion enters: ‘“‘whiteness moves downward.” Then to, meaning both “water” 
and “spring” is prefixed. The result corresponds to our ‘dripping spring,” but 
synthetically it is: ‘as water, or springs, whiteness moves downward.” How 
utterly unlike our way of thinking! [NB!] The same verb, ga, with a prefix that 
means ‘‘a, place manifests the condition” becomes gohlga: ‘‘the place is white, 
clear; a clearing, a plain.” These examples show that some languages have means 
of expression ... in which the separate terms are not as separate as in English 
but flow together into plastic synthetic creations.’ Whorf analyzes the Apachean 

8 Whorf, The relation of habitual thought and behavior to language, Language, culture, 


and personality 75-93 (Menasha, Wis., 1941). 
4 Whorf, Languages and logic, The technology review, Vol. 43 (1941). 
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statement by giving the English equivalent for the general meaning of each 
Apachean element, and then compares the resulting sequence of meanings to 
the phrase, ‘it is a dripping spring’. The sequence of meanings (i.e. the glosses) 
and the English phrase are not, however, quite comparable. Whorf does not 
give the general meaning of the English morphemes. If he had, something like 
this would have resulted: 


it, any object or organism which is not an adult human being; 7s, particle 
which denotes that what follows is a predicate of what precedes; a, particle 
which denotes that what follows is to be understood generically, not specifi- 
cally; drip(p), process in which any liquid falls in small natural segments; 
-ing, particle which denotes that the preceding process has not come to an 
end; spring, something that is not static (eruption of water, device to make 
mattresses elastic, and so on). 


To abstract a general meaning of a morpheme or lexeme may occasionally be of 
some methodological use; but we must not confuse such an abstraction with an 
isolable segment of an utterance. General meanings lack reality, so to speak. 
It makes no sense to equate the global meaning of an utterance with the sequence 
of abstracted, general meanings of the morphemes that occur in that utterance. 
To translate the Apachean statement it is a dripping spring appears no less 
reasonable than to translate it as water or springs, whiteness moves downward 
at a place (or, the place is white, clear; a clearing; a plain—which, I gather from 
Whorf, is the synthesis of the elements) ; for what we translate are equivalent ver- 
bal responses to particular stimulus situations, and the Apachean response to the 
natural phenomenon in question corresponds to our response it is a dripping 
spring. This type of linguistic evidence, therefore, stands or falls with our philoso- 
phy of translation. It might be objected here that Whorf’s evidence is not the 
translation itself but the fact that the Apachean’s verbal response to this natural 
phenomenon is the same as his verbal response to a different phenomenon, 
namely one to which we respond the place is white, clear, etc. and that 
the Apachean therefore makes a single response to stimuli to which we make 
distinct responses. This objection, while touching upon an important problem, 
does not justify the translation method. For what we really want to know is 
how the Apachean structure of syntactic categories differs from the English one. 
Translation cannot answer this problem. Through it—and that is its value—we 
merely know that the problem is not a spurious one. 

(c) A further objection to translation as a sufficient method in this type of 
research is that it actually vitiates the attempt to demonstrate cognitive differ- 
ence as evidenced in two or more languages. For, if a language were actually an 
aspect of a particular psychological make-up or state of mind (or more precisely, 
an aspect of a cognitive process, which is not to be confused with the thought 
content), then, in the process of translation, we would be substituting the psycho- 
logical elements characteristic of one make-up for those of another, so that we 
would finally compare two sets of elements of one and the same psychological 
structure. 

(d) There is a metaphorical element in language per se. The literal meaning of 
many metaphors, especially the most frequent ones, never penetrates conscious- 
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ness, e.g. everybody, in the face of, beforehand, breakfast, inside, already. The 
translation method, however, distorts the significance of such forms of speech 
and often induces investigators to draw rather ludicrous conclusions. To illus- 
trate the mentality of certain African tribes, Cassirer writes:> “The languages of 
the Sudan usually express the circumstance that a subject is in process of action 
by means of a locution which really means [NB!] that the subject is inside that 
action. But since, moreover, this inside is usually expressed very concretely, 
phrases result such as I am on the inside of walling, I am the belly of walking, for 
“T am in the process of walking”’.’ 

(e) The process of taking stock of general meanings, which Sohn transla- 
tions, engenders the belief that languages can convey no more and no less than 
the general meanings of morphemes. It seems more fruitful to assume® that much 
more is cognized than is expressed by individual morphemes. Morphemes and 
their meaning are regarded more appropriately as mnemotechnical pegs of a 
whole situation which is brought into consciousness by the statement as a whole. 
The general meaning of morphemes is probably of lesser importance in cognition 
than the sUM OF ASSOCIATIONS bound up with the complete utterance, or even 
with individual morphemes or groups of morphemes. 

(f) When the translation involves a juxtaposition of totally different cultures 
(say Chukchee and English) we are not only faced with a semantic problem. No 
matter what precautions we take in glossing a word, almost no correspondences 
can be established between many denotata. For instance, the cultural and physi- - 
cal contexts of Chukchee utterances are, with a few exceptions, incomparable 
with the contexts within which English is spoken. Chukchee weapons, food, 
manners, standards of any sort, landscape, fauna, and flora are mostly unfamiliar 
to English-speaking cultures. Thus, practically no common frame of reference, 
no basis for a segmental, one-by-one comparison exists between these two lan- 
guages. Translation here can be only a very rough approximation of what has 
been said and intended originally. 

Ad-hoc theories. It is a commonplace in scientific methodology to avoid 
etiological theories which are incapable of satisfying more than one single and 
specific occurrence of events; yet by necessity working hypotheses often have to 
be of this nature. We see a picture fall off a wall directly after hearing a dog bark 
in the neighborhood. As a working hypothesis the two events might be causally 
related. Upon verification of the hypothesis we note, however, that in general 
barking is not followed by things dropping to the ground, nor is the falling of 
pictures from the wall usually preceded by barking or similar noises. We are 
unable in this instance to formulate a theory because the working hypothesis 
cannot be generalized. Turning to ethnolinguistic literature we find an abundance 
of working hypotheses where it is difficult to see how they might contribute to 
a universally valid and useful theory of language (such that language is related 


5 Ernst Cassirer, Philosophie der symbolischen Formen: Die Sprache 1.168-9 (Berlin, 
1923). Cassirer’s source is D. Westermann, Sudansprachen. 

* This assertion and the following are based on evidence from experimental psychology. 
See George Humphrey, Thinking: An introduction to experimental psychology, Chs. 4 and 8 
(London, 1951); Miller, Language and communication passim. 
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to non-linguistic behavior), because the facts underlying such working hypotheses 
cannot be generalized so as to fit more than a single language.’ I am not saying 
that such hypotheses are right or wrong; many have been proposed by experts 
on specific cultures, by scientists of undisputed merit. I am merely pointing to 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of deducing from these hypotheses, if they 
are sound, general and verifiable laws. A common means of validating hypotheses 
has been barred from the beginning in these cases, namely cross-cultural verifica- 
tion. This, however, does not exclude the possibility that the investigators may 
have intra-cultural evidence for each individual hypothesis proposed. 


TowarRpDs A METHODOLOGY 


Codification and cognition. (a) A basic maxim in linguistics is that anything 
can be expressed in any language.* There may be differences in the ease and 
facility for the expression of certain things among various languages but at 
preserit we do not know whether this difference in ease is attributable to the 
properties of a given language qua vehicle of communication? or to the cultural 
development of the speakers. In fact, this is one of the problems to be solved in 
ethnolinguistics. Now, if we believe, as we do, that we cAN say anything we wish 
in any language, then it would seem as if the content or subject matter of utter- 
ances does not characterize or, indeed, give us any clear information on the 
communicative properties of a language. Thus we are led to the somewhat banal 
conclusion that the only pertinent linguistic data in this type of research is the 
HOW of communication and not the wHat. This How I call the codification; the 
wuarT I call the messages. Codification can be studied in three phases: (1) the 
process of encoding; (2) the code; (3) the process of decoding.'® The study of the 
code results, for instance, in statements about the structure of phonemes, mor- 
phemes, and syntactic categories; about acoustic characteristics of speech sounds; 
about the frequency distributions and the transitional probabilities of given 
segments; about the efficiency of the code within stated contexts. In these in- 
stances meaning can be excluded entirely from our research, at least theoretically, 
and we have therefore an assurance that we are actually studying aspects of 
codification. Unfortunately, however, it is not always equally easy to decide 
whether a phenomenon is pertinent to codification or not. Many assertions about 
language which derive from semantic observations or, at any rate, which include 
elements of meaning, nevertheless seem to be relevant to codification. Most 


7 Most of Whorf’s and Dorthy Lee’s working hypotheses are of this nature. Harry Hoijer’s 
Cultural implications of some Navaho linguistic categories, Lg. 27.111-20 (1951), and the 
tentative connections between various linguistic features and nonlinguistic behavior men- 
tioned by Claude Lévy-Strauss, Language and the analysis of social laws, Amer. anthr. 
53.155-63 (1951), also fall into this category of working hypotheses. 

® Cf. Sapir, The grammarian and his language, Selected writings of Edward Sapir 153-4 
(Berkeley, 1949). It is assumed here that any vocabulary can be expanded. 

® The use of the term vehicle of communication does not mean that I deny’ (or even take a 
position toward) the epistemological contention that language and knowledge are in- 
distinguishable. I am merely referring to the communicative capacities of language. 

10 John B. Carroll, Report and recommendations of the Inter-disciplinary Summer Seminar 
tn Psychology and Linguistics 8 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1951). 
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obvious in this connection is the fact that a language always selects for codifica- 
tion highly specific aspects from the physical and social environment. This raises 
two questions: How can we describe objectively the aspects that are being 
selected out of a great number of other possible aspects? Why are these aspects 
selected and not others? There can be little doubt that these considerations, 
though clearly of a semantic character, have a bearing on the problem of codifica- 
tion. Hence, the distinction between codification and messages is not the same 
as between syntactics and semantics or between form and meaning. All those 
observations about meaning are relevant to codification which refer to an aspect 
of speech behavior which is forced upon the individual speaker by the rules of 
his language and where infringement of the rules would result in defective com- 
munication. For instance, an individual reporting about a given event is forced 
to stipulate very definite conditions, aspects, and relationships if he wants to be 
understood." However, he is free to report on the event in the first place, and 
also to elaborate on circumstances of the event which are not included in the 
compulsory stipulations. Whatever information is optional in his communication 
is message. 

(b) Once we have clearly isolated data on codification, such data may be 
related hypothetically to nonlinguistic behavior. If the researcher is interested 
in cognition,!? as I am, he will investigate relations that obtain between codifica- 
tion and such behavior as is indicative of memory, recognition, learning, problem 
solving, concept formation, and perception, hoping to show that certain peculiari- 
ties in these processes can be explained by—and only by—knowledge of the 
speakers’ peculiarities of codification.'* 

The intra-cultural approach. (a) Ethnolinguistic research based on cross- 
cultural comparison must endeavor to isolate data, both on codification and on 
cognition, that are general enough to have comparable equivalents in at least 
two different languages and cultures; otherwise comparison would be meaning- 
less. It is not infrequent, however, that a working hypothesis relates a certain 
cognitive datum to some phenomenon pertinent to codification which appears to 
be unique, lacking entirely a parallel in any other language. There is a simple way 
of studying this situation; I call it the intra-cultural approach, because it reduces 
cross-cultural comparison to a desirable but not indispensable expansion of in- 
vestigations. This method is so easy to manipulate that many investigators may 
perhaps come to use it even where the cross-cultural approach is applicable 
directly. 

(b) I begin with a practical demonstration of the method. Problem: Languages 
differ in their systems of classifying the ten million odd colors which every normal 
individual can discriminate. Under laboratory conditions the power -of color 


11 These conditions, aspects, and relationships are primarily but not exclusively ex- 
pressed by grammatical categories. 

12 For a modern definition of this term see Robert Leeper, Cognitive processes, Hand- 
book of experimental psychology 730-57 (ed. 8. S. Stevens; New York, 1951). 

13 What I am proposing to do here is not in principle different from what Whorf (for 
instance) occasionally suggested. The difference between Whorf and me is rather in our 
respective attempts to substantiate our hypotheses. 

14 Cf. Ralph M. Evans, An introduction to color 230 (New York, 1948). 
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discrimination is probably the same for all human beings, irrespective of their 
language background. But we do not know whether the habitual grouping of 
colors, according to certain labels provided by every language, might not affect 
some other cognitive processes involving color stimuli. To be more specific, in 
English obviously not all colors are named with equal ease and unambiguity. 
Do English-speaking people therefore recognize easily-named (i.e. highly code- 
able) colors with greater facility than colors not so easily named?” 

The first step toward solution of this problem is to ascertain the linguistic 
facts. A representative sample of English speakers is drawn and a number of 
colors are prepared that have comparable perceptual properties. Then the notion 
‘codeable’ is investigated and defined operationally, so that we can divide the 
physical color stimuli by means of one or a combination of a few simple criteria, 
into two groups: one consisting of ‘highly codeable’ and one of ‘less codeable’ 
colors. I must omit here the details of this procedure and also the reasoning that 
underlies the individual steps leading to the development of such a criterion. Let 
me simply state that UNANIMITY IN RESPONSE proves to be a useful criterion 
(among others) in this connection. Some colors are consistently given the same 
name by every speaker; others are given a variety of names, sometimes as many 
names as there are subjects. Regarding the speakers now as a group giving a 
linguistic response to each color, we may say that some colors have the property 
of eliciting a homogeneous response from English-speakers, whereas other colors 
elicit a heterogeneous response. This is to say that linguistic communication in 
English is more efficient when some colors are referred to than when others are.!” 
There are cogent reasons to assume that the distinction made here between the 
colors is a purely linguistic one, and that there are no physical properties in the 
colors or physiological ones in the eye which would elucidate the difference in 
response made by English-speakers to these colors."* 


18 This is a specific question within a problem that has been posed by many other in- 
vestigators. Sapir said: ‘Language is a ... self-contained, creative symbolic organization, 
which not only refers to experience largely acquired without its help, but actually defines 
experience for us by reason of its formal completeness and because of our unconscious 
projection of its implicit expectations into the field of experience.’ (Conceptual categories 
in primitive languages, quoted by I. J. Lee, The language of wisdom and folly 265 [New 
York, 1949].) Sapir makes the same point in The status of linguistics as a science, Selected 
writings 162. 

16 The following is an outline of research in progress carried on by Roger Brown of Har- 
vard University and myself. The details of the project will be published as soon as the data 
are fully assembled. 

17 If there is no well defined name for a color, it is reasonable to assume that linguistic 
communication about it is poor. 

18 Again space does not permit me to cite all the evidence in support of this assertion. 
The interested reader may inspect the colors used; they are produced by the Munsell Color 
Co., a scientific research organization. Most of them are published in the two volumes of 
the Munsell book of colors (Baltimore, 1921 and 1942). Codeable colors have the notation 
2.5 PB/7/6, 5 PB/4/10, 10 P/3/10, 5 RP/6/10, 5 YR/3/4, 3 GY/7.5/11.2, 7.5 GY/3/4, 2.5 
G/5/8, 5 Y/8/12, 7.5 G/8/4, 2.5 R/7/8. Non-codeable colors have the notation 10 BG/6/6, 
8.5 B/3/6.8, 10 PB/5/10, 2.5 R/5/10, 8 RP/3.4/12.1, 7.5 R/8/4, 2.5 Y/7/10, 7.5 Y/6/8, 7.5 
YR/5/8, 5 P/8/4, 5 BG/3/6. Colorimetric and psycho-physical data on these colors are pub- 
lished in Journal of the Optical Society of America 30.573-645. 
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The next step is to determine whether there is a difference in ease of recognition 
by English-speakers between the colors constituting one group and those con- 
stituting the other. The two groups, I repeat, are perfectly balanced in physical 
and perceptual properties; the only difference is that the colors in one group 
have well defined names in English, whereas the colors in the other do not.’ If 
we now use, in random order, colors belonging to either group, say ten from 
each, in a standard recognition test,2® we can easily discover whether English 
speakers do better when they have to recognize colors which are highly codeable 
in their language than when they recognize less codeable colors. In the actual 
performance of the experiment”! this appears to be the case. Statistically, code- 
able colors are recognized significantly more often than less codeable ones, and 
thus there is good evidence that the particular linguistic fact, codeability, affects 
the cognitive process, recognition. 

(c) Suppose now that this entire color research were repeated in a different 
culture where a different language is spoken. If our predictions about recognition, 
based on previously determined facts of codification (which vary of course from 
language to language), should not be borne out in this other language, the argu- 
ment advanced in the first experiment would be seriously weakened. Conversely, 
if the results should be confirmed, this would fortify the argument. In either case, 
however, VALIDATION of the basic hypothesis is independent of cross-cultural 
comparison. The cross-cultural comparison merely adds or subtracts weight. It 
is very important to realize that the validation itself is the result of intra-cultural 
correlation of two sets of recognition behavior on the one hand (in the described 
context we may say ‘good’ and ‘bad’ behavior) with two sets of English speech 
behavior on the other hand (efficient and not so efficient linguistic communica- 
tion). It appears that recognition behavior is inefficient where speech behavior 
is inefficient. 

(d) Not only is the validity of this experiment independent of cross-cultural 
comparison; but if cross-cultural comparison is desired, the method dispenses 
with the necessity for translation, or the exact equation of linguistic data between 
one language and another. For what will be compared are CORRELATIONS OF 
SPEECH BEHAVIOR WITH RECOGNITION BEHAVIOR, not linguistic forms. Super- 
ficially it may look as if the translation method were implicitly the same as the 
intra-cultural method, for both methods seem to be concerned with the meaning 
of certain linguistic forms which are being compared. However, the intra-cultural 
method resembles the translation method only in its very elementary and primary 
step: both methods recognize the existence of a problem on the grounds of intui- 


19 Codeability of colors does not seem to be linked to cultural-importance or preference 
for these colors. The reader may convince himself of this by trying to name all the colors in 
his environment. He will notice that colors for which he has a ‘good’ name occur much less 
frequently than colors which are difficult to label unambiguously. 

20 Such tests are described in K. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt psychology, Chs. 11-3 
(New York, 1935). 

*1 The test colors were exposed four at a time, for two seconds. After a waiting period of 
thirty seconds, subjects had to find the test colors on a color chart of 120 colors. All colors 
were identified by numbers. The subjects used in this experiment were not required to use 
any color name whatever. 
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tive knowledge of the meaning of forms. The translation method defines meanings 
by trying to equate forms of a language foreign to the investigator to forms of his 
native language (where meanings are said to be known). The intra-cultural 
method need not rely on this haphazard procedure; instead, it objectifies the 
intuited meanings of forms by carefully relating them to stimuli of the environ- 
ment. Thus it is possible (at least in some instances) to specify meaning by 
referral to the physical properties of those stimuli. 

(e) Stated in general terms, the intra-cultural approach consists of the follow- 
ing. Some aspect of codification is described in order to correlate it with non- 
linguistic behavior. A frame of reference is established in terms of which both 
the speech behavior and the non-linguistic behavior can be described or specified; 
a particularly convenient frame of reference is the physical environment within 
which both types of behavior take place. In the experiment described, the frame 
of reference was provided by the stimuli sensed as colors. The speech events 
(color terms) and the behavioral events (recognition) were related to these 
stimuli. The specifications of the physical properties of the stimuli served as a 
metalanguage, so to speak, for the description of both types of events. 

The fundamental principle of the intra-cultural method is that the physical 
stimuli, whatever they may be, can be classified on the grounds of linguistic 
criteria so that the constituents of each class are all characterized by the particu- 
lar way in which they are codified. It is necessary that the codification criterion 
should be the onLy criterion by which the stimuli can be grouped in this way. If 
now the non-linguistic behavior in response to the stimuli thus classified varies 
systematically in accordance with the class to which the individual stimulus has 
been assigned, we may attribute such regular variation in non-linguistic behavior 
to the regular variation in the speech correlates. 
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Preliminaries to speech analysis: The distinctive features.and their correlates. 
By Roman Jakosson, C. Gunnar M. Fant, and Morris Hate. (Technical 
report No. 13, 2d printing with additions and corrections.) Pp. viii, 58. [Cam- 
bridge, Mass.]: Acoustics Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1952. 


Reviewed by Paut L. Garvin, Institute of Languages and. Linguistics 


If, to use Householder’s ingenious labeling,! there have been quite a few im- 
portant theoretical statements of ‘hocuspocus’ linguistics lately, Jakobson and 
his collaborators have definitely contributed to the ‘God’s truth’ side of the 
ledger. This is, however, not the only linguistic issue of the day on which the 
Preliminaries represent a definite and controversial viewpoint. There are, in 
my opinion, four major areas of disagreement among linguists where the con- 
tribution of Jakobson, Fant, and Halle takes sides, either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly. 

(1) The status of linguistics as a discipline: is it primarily a set of operations 
serving to organize into a structure a set of otherwise disparate data (‘hocus- 
pocus’ linguistics), or is it a cognitive science, whose aim it is to gain knowledge 
of an existing structure which manifests itself in the data (‘God’s truth’ linguis- 
tics)? 

(2) The status of meaning in linguistics: is meaning part of the linguistic data, 
or does it belong in another set of phenomena—metalinguistics, if you like,? 
to be used in linguistic operations only as a ‘shortcut’ in lieu of more valid pro- 
cedures independent of meaning?* 

(3) The status of phonetic data in linguistics: are they linguistic in nature, 
to be used in the statement (or discovery) of phonemic patterns, or should 
phonemic analysis be based on distribution alone, with phonetic data considered 
mere irrelevant substance?‘ 

(4) The status of linguistic contrasts: are linguistic patterns based on (or 
statable in terms of) binary contrasts, or is it a tour de force to reduce them to 
such symmetrical terms?® 

The Preliminaries take the well-known Jakobsonian position on all four of 
these questions: (1) linguistics is a cognitive science; (2) meaning is an integral 
part of language and hence cannot be eliminated from linguistic statements; (3) 
phonetic facts have important bearing on phonemic structures; (4) phonemic 


1 Fred W. Householder Jr., review of Harris’ Methods in structural linguistics, IJAL 
18.260 (1952). 

2 George L. Trager, The field of linguistics (SIL, Occasional papers, No. 1; Norman, 
Okla., 1949). 

3 Bernard Bloch, A set of postulates for phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.5 (1948). 

* Louis Hjelmslev (transl. by Francis J. Whitfield), Prolegomena to a theory of language 
48 ff. (Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, No. 7; 1953). 

5 Cf. Zellig 8. Harris’ criticism of neutralization, Simultaneous components in phonol- 
ogy, Lg. 20.183 (1944). 
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structures (the Preliminaries are not concerned with morphemes) pattern in 
terms of binary contrasts. 

It is worth underlining here that the Jakobsonian position on these issues im- 
plies no neglect either of distributional facts or of operational procedures. 
On the contrary: on the one hand distribution accounts for some of the crucial 
points in Jakobson—Fant—Halle’s argument, on the other hand distributional 
statements are extended beyond the type of data usually covered by them. 
Operational procedures are, in Jakobsonian terms, not so much classifying de- 
vices as means of discovering and describing the reality of structure. 

1. THE STATUS OF LINGUISTICS AS A DISCIPLINE. The Jakobsonian metaphysics 
appears quite clearly from one of the earliest statements (1) in the Preliminaries. 
Given a certain sample of speech (a corpus), ‘The question arises: How many 
significant units ...do the sound-shapes of the sample contain?’ These are ele- 
ments of the existing structure for the linguist to rmnpD, not elements of the de- 
scription to be introduced by the linguist for the convenience of his analysis.® 
This assumption of the reality of language as a system underlying the observable 
speech behavior recorded in the corpus is clearly based on the Saussurian dis- 
tinction between langue and parole;’ it is opposed to the assumption that the 
corpus with its recurrent partials, being an observable reality, is also the only 
reality. The authors’ choice of the term sample for their corpus is not, I believe, 
an accidental one: they do not describe their corpus as the ultimate object of 
their study,® but merely as a sample of the underlying system which is the real 
object of linguistic cognition. 

A number of logical consequences (call them corollaries) follow from this as- 
sumption. If there is such an object as la langue, then a description of this ob- 
ject must be a statement about the properties setting it off from other, com- 
parable objects, and at the same time allowing it to be included with these same 
objects in a larger class. The latter was accomplished by de Saussure in defining 
language as one of many existing systems of signs, and including linguistics in a 
larger science of semiology.® It means that language shares some fundamental 
characteristics with other sign systems; this allows Jakobson—Fant—Halle to 
draw upon some of the basic insights of communication theory to throw light 
upon sign systems in general (17 and passim). It also means that some basic 
assumptions have to be made concerning the nature of language as a system 
which govern operational procedures and have to be adhered to throughout the 
analysis. In a sense, therefore, the Jakobsonian answer to the other three ques- 
tions follows logically from the answer to the first. 

Two objections are most often made to the assumption that a linguistic system 


* Thus Charles F. Hockett, Componential analysis of Sierra Popoluca, 7JAL 13.259 
(1947): ‘shall we operate [NB] in terms of recurrent motions and positions of the speech 
organs, or in terms of sound-features in the acoustic sense?’ 

7 See Rulon S. Wells, De Saussure’s system of linguistics, Word 3.1-31 (1947), esp. 15-8. 

® Cf. Hockett, A formal statement of morpheme analysis, SIZ 10.29 (1952): ‘we mean 
that we seek the easiest way to describe all the utterances of our corpus, without implying 
anything about possible utterances in the language which do not occur in the corpus.’ 

® Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale‘ 33-4 (Paris, 1949). 
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exists which is not merely a product of the linguist’s analytical procedures. One 
is epistemological: how do we know that there is an underlying pattern, since 
the corpus is the only observable reality, and any statements beyond this ob- 
servable reality can be only inferential? The second I might call operational: 
do we not impose undue limitations on our procedures by making a-priori 
assumptions? Why not just limit ourselves to the observable facts of the corpus 
and procede from there? The best answer to both objections is in my opinion 
given by Hjelmslev, who has elaborated the Saussurian concept of langue and 
parole into a complex logical system. It is an operational answer to both the 
epistemological and the operational objection against the distinction langue- 
parole: we MusT assume the existence of a system underlying the corpus (as 
Hjelmslev puts it, op.cit. 24, the process [corpus] determines [presupposes] the 
system) because there is no other way of reducing the potentially infinite corpus 
to a finite number of elements composing a system: ‘if no restricted inventory 
appeared however long the analysis were continued, an exhaustive description 
would be impossible’ (26; cf. 9-10). 

The problem of the epistemological status of the underlying structure is of 
course not limited to linguistics. It exists both in social anthropology and in 
social psychology.” For the latter field, T. M. Newcomb formulates the rela- 
tionship of system to observable behavior in regard to the crucial problem of 
social position and role as follows: ‘A role, as I think the term should be used 
by social psychologists, thus consists of a limited set of behaviors “tied together” 
by a common understanding of the functions of a position. Not all of these be- 
haviors will be performed by every occupant of the position, nor will they be 
performed in the same way by any two persons as they take the same role. The 
actual behavior of any individual in taking a role must be sharply distinguished 
[NB] from the role itself. Every role is necessarily defined in relation to one or 
more other roles ... The meaning of any role is thus to be seen in the entire net- 
work of roles, or role system, of which it is part.’ The role system of which New- 
comb speaks, and the behavior in taking a role, clearly parallel the langue- 
parole distinction; Newcomb speaks of role behavior as being PERFORMED, just 
as Jakobson—-Fant-Halle speak (5) of phonemic oppositions being IMPLEMENTED 
phonetically. 

Newcomb’s conceptual framework is useful in understanding still another 
aspect of Jakobsonian theory. Role systems are defined in terms of social norms, 
a conception which is gaining increasing acceptance among social psychologists. 
Social norms, in turn, have to be formulated (op.cit. 35) ‘in terms of perceptual 
processes’, in terms of ‘shared ways of perceiving things’; in social psychological 
terms it is quite legitimate to refer to language as a system of social norms, and 
hence also to interpret it in terms of shared frameworks of perception. This is 
precisely what Jakobson—Fant-—Halle do (10): ‘it is... the whole patterning of 

10 Note incidentally the Saussurian position of placing linguistics in ‘semiology’, which 
in turn is a part of ‘sociology’. (The latter, to the French, includes both social anthropology 
and social psychology.) 


11 Theodore M. Newcomb, Social psychological theory, Social psychology at the crossroads 
36 (ed. John M. Rohrer and Muzafer Sherif; New York, 1951). 
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the linguistic code, in general, that to a large extent determines our perception 
of the speech sounds. We perceive them not as mere sounds but specifically as 
speech components. More than this, the way we perceive them is determined 
by the phonemic pattern most familiar to us.’ That is, a phonemic (or any lin- 
guistic) pattern is precisely the sort of ‘shared frame of reference’ that New- 
comb speaks of. And to go one step further: just as Hjelmslev speaks of the 
process presupposing the system, so Newcomb asks for the study of ‘those kinds 
of interaction which presuppose shared frames of reference, and by which 
shared frames of reference are acquired. This special kind of interaction I shall 
refer to as communication.’ 

2. THE STATUS OF MEANING IN LINGUISTICS. Jakobson—Fant—Halle use seman- 
tic criteria to define their terms (14): ‘The smallest meaningful unit in a language 
is called morpheme ... The distinctive feature and the phoneme possess no mean- 
ing of their own. Their only semantic load is to signalize that a morpheme which, 
ceteris paribus, exhibits an opposite feature is a different morpheme.’ Phonemes 
and distinctive features are thus, to them, not simply recurrent partials and 
their components,” but units having a definite functional load; the entire pres- 
entation of the Preliminaries is in terms of the discriminative function of the 
phoneme and the distinctive feature, which is quite clearly based upon a seman- 
tic assumption. This follows logically from the initial assumption treated above, 
namely that language is an existing system—a system of signs. The sign, in 
Saussurian terms (op.cit. 99), is a joining of the signifier and the signified, that 
is of form and meaning, into an indissociable unit; hence, if the linguistic de- 
scription is to picture the reality of language correctly, it has to proceed, not 
merely in terms of both form and meaning, but primarily in terms of the inter- 
relationship between form and meaning. This is the core of de Saussure’s argu- 
ment; it is also the rationale, for instance, for Jakobson—Fant—Halle’s basic 
technique of isolating phonemes: the mutual substitution of phonemic seg- 
ments in identical environments to see whether such a substitution (commuta- 
tion) entails a differentiation of meaning (1-2). The commutation differs very 
little from any other standard technique of identifying phonemes; the difference 
lies in the overt use of meaning as a criterion of identification. 

This is, of course, the most controversial aspect of Jakobsonian theory." 
Still, in using substitution techniques for identifying linguistic units, linguists 
of all shades of opinion rely on the criterion of sameness vs. difference. Thus, 
Bloomfield states in the 5th definition of his Postulates of 1926:'4 ‘That which is 
alike will be called same. That which is not same is different.’ This is rephrased 
by Bloch (op.cit. 7) to read: ‘Some utterances contain auditory fractions that 
are the same.’ The crucial point, it seems to me, is the kind of sameness. Bloch 


12 For the contrary approach see Harris, Lg. 20.185-8. Here any mention of distinctive 
or other semantic function is avoided. 

18 Cf, Bloch, Lg. 24.5: ‘In our wording we shall avoid all semantic and psychological 
criteria. The implication is, of course, that such criteria play no part, or at least need not 
play one, in the theoretical foundation of phonemics.’ 

14 Leonard Bloomfield, A set of postulates for the science of language (1926), reprinted 
IJAL 15.196 (1949). 
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is willing (op.cit. 8) to ‘grant that this sameness is no doubt ultimately a matter 
of biosocial equivalence’, but would ‘prefer to account for it simply in terms of 
recurrent auditory fractions that are (by assumption) the same.’ Nida is less 
reluctant to define sameness in semantic terms when he speaks of the ‘common 
semantic distinctiveness’ of morphemes.® 

The inclusion of meaning in a definition of the phoneme (and an operational 
procedure for isolating phonemes) does not presuppose a semantic analysis; 
it merely requires the admission that sameness in language is a matter of func- 
tional equivalence rather than physical identity. Both older and more recent 
experimental phonetic procedures have served to point up the fact that even 
‘same phonations’!* are not identical in either frequency count or articulatory 
characteristics. Sameness can thus, for linguistic purposes, be said to exist in 
terms of perception, which is to say—as I have pointed out above—in terms of 
the social norms determining the perception. To go one step further: how shall 
we know whether two phonetically similar segments in identical environments 
are linguistically ‘same’ (i.e. free variants of the same phoneme) or ‘different’ 
(i.e. different phonemes)? Phonetic criteria will not be very useful here, and dis- 
tributional criteria will lead to an indefinite extension of the environment!’ 
which is operationally undesirable since it contradicts the requirement of sim- 
plicity.!* It seems to me that much complicated theoretical reasoning can be 
avoided by accepting the fact that linguistic sameness fundamentally boils 
down to some such criterion as Nida’s common semantic distinctiveness. Jakob- 
son—Fant—Halle assert no more than this, since they use meaning difference, 
rather than a statement of meaning itself, as their differentiative criterion. 

3. THE STATUS OF PHONETIC DATA IN PHONEMICS. The bulk of the Preliminaries 
is built around a positive conception of the status of phonetic data in phonemics. 
This point of view is much more controversial among European linguists than in 
America. The most clearly contrary assumption to that of the authors is Hjelms- 
lev’s; he considers the phonetic (or any other) substance irrelevant to linguistic 
form, which is the only legitimate subject matter of linguistic analysis: ‘We 
must be able to imagine as ordered to one and the same linguistic form sub- 
stances which ... are essentially different; the arbitrary relation between lin- 
guistic form and purport makes this a logical necessity’ (op.cit. 66). This has 
stirred up quite a hornet’s nest of discussion among colleagues in Europe.’® 

Quite a few American linguists have likewise been reluctant to use phonetic 
data for phonemic classification, and have quite consistently preferred a treat- 
ment in terms of distribution. Thus, Harris calls his analysis of simultaneous 
components (op.cit. 181 fn. 6) ‘primarily distributional rather than phonetic’. 


18 Fugene A. Nida, Morphology 7, 14, and passim (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1949). ° 

16 Bloch, Lg. 24.10. 

17 Harris, Methods in structural linguistics 156 ff. (Chicago, 1951). 

18 Hjelmslev, op.cit. 6. 

19 Cf. Josef Vachek, Some remarks on writing and phonemic transcription, Acta linguis- 
tica 5.86-93 (1945/9); Fritz Hintze, Zum Verhaltnis der sprachlichen Form zur Substanz, 
Studia linguistica 3.86-105 (1949); and the reviews of Hjelmslev’s Omkring sprogteoriens 
grundlzggelse by Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen in Nordisk tidsskrift for tale og stemme 7.81-96 (1944) 
and by André Martinet in BSL 42.19-42 (1946). 
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Phonemic patterns are by most American authors described in precisely those 
terms, but phonetic data—as opposed to considerations of meaning—are ac- 
cepted as part of the description.” 

How essential phonetic data are to Jakobson’s phonemic argument appears 
most clearly from his interpretation of children’s language and aphasia,”" where 
he presents phonemic structure as a hierarchic order conditioned by the proper- 
ties of the phonetic substance. Several students of children’s language have con- 
firmed the general outlines of Jakobson’s systematization, among them such a 
thorough worker as W. F. Leopold.” 

To most American linguists phonetic means articulatory. The use of acoustic 
data, as Hockett puts it (JJ AL 13.259), ‘might be highly desirable if it were pos- 
sible, but as yet, despite a number of efforts in that direction, it seems not realis- 
tically feasible.’ In Jakobsonian terms, an acoustic approach is not merely 
highly desirable, but essential to a proper interpretation of phonemic patterns. 
This, I believe, is primarily due to Jakobson’s conception of langue as a per- 
ceptual system. Jakobson—Fant-Halle state this quite clearly (12): ‘In decoding 
the message received (A), the listener operates with the perceptual data (B) 
which are obtained from the ear responses (C) to the acoustical stimuli (D) pro- 
duced by the articulatory organs of the speaker (E). The closer we are in our in- 
vestigation to the destination of the message (i.e. its perception by the receiver), 
the more accurately can we gage the information conveyed by its sound shape. 
This determines the operational hierarchy of levels of decreasing pertinence: 
perceptual, aural, acoustical and articulatory (the latter carrying no direct 
information to the receiver).’ 

In addition to this epistemological justification, the use of acoustic rather than 
articulatory criteria allows the authors to find additional symmetries in the pat- 
terning of phonemes. I refer here primarily to the use of compactness and tonal- 
ity in both consonants and vowels: k contrasts with p as compact versus diffuse, 
just as a does with a on the basis of the same feature; likewise grave p contrasts 
with acute ¢, just as grave u does with acute 7 (27-30). These parallelisms do not 
appear when consonants are classified in the customary manner by points of 
articulation; this was pointed out by Jakobson in a much earlier paper,” but the 
Preliminaries go considerably further in establishing detailed distinctive features 
than any previous publication. 

The acoustic orientation of the authors constitutes a rather important depar- 
ture from Trubetzkoy’s Grundztige der Phonologie,* which is usually considered 
the major source of information on Prague School phonemics. Trubetzkoy 
classifies phonemic contrasts primarily on the basis of articulatory criteria, and 


20 Cf. Bloch’s formulation, loc.cit.: ‘Theoretically it would be possible to arrive at the 
phonemic system of a dialect entirely on the basis of phonetics and distribution, without 
any appeal to meaning. . .’ 

*1 Jakobson, Kindersprache, Aphasie und allgemeine Lautgesetze [1941] (Uppsala, 1942). 

22 Speech development of a bilingual child 2.197 ff. (Evanston, IIl., 1947). 

23 Observations sur le classement phonologique des consonnes, Proc. 8d Internat. Congr. 
of Phon. Sciences 34-41 (Ghent, 1939). 

% TCLP, Vol. 7 (Prague, 1939). Page references are to the French translation by J. 
Cantineau, Principes de phonologie (Paris, 1949). 
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arrives at a rather cumbersome system (69 ff., esp. 135 ff.). One aspect of this 
system, in particular, is considerably simplified by the procedure of the Pre- 
liminaries: in accord with the relationship between the contrasting members, 
Trubetzkoy divides phonemic oppositions into privative (presence vs. absence 
of a characteristic), gradual (different degrees of a characteristic), and equi- 
pollent (one characteristic opposed to a different characteristic, such as the 
different points of articulation, 77), and considers the latter in any system the 
most frequent of all. From the standpoint of systematization, however, the 
privative oppositions are the most fruitful, since they lead to the establishment 
~ of correlations (87-93), and are at the basis of the Trubetzkoyan treatment of 
neutralization (87). 

Jakobson—Fant-Halle’s treatment in acoustic terms eliminates the ‘equi- 
pollent’ category which Trubetzkoy had used, for instance, in interpreting 
phonemic contrasts based on different points of articulation. These now become 
‘privative’ contrasts based on compactness and tonality (27-30). Trubetzkoy’s 
‘gradual’ oppositions are also assimilated to the ‘privative’ by replacing several 
degrees of a given characteristic by contrasts based on two features, each of these 
being privative (e.g. compact vs. non-compact, diffuse vs. non-diffuse; 29). A 
trace of the distinction between ‘gradual’ and ‘privative’ oppositions remains in 
the distinction ‘either between two polar qualities of the same category ... or 
between the presence and absence of a certain quality’ (3). 

In essence, all phonemic oppositions become ‘privative’ in the Trubetzkoyan 
sense, or at least near-privative, and can thus be included in both correlations 
and neutralization. This not only simplifies the Trubetzkoyan classification, but 
increases the scope of some of its most useful concepts, controversial though 
they may be. 

_ 4, THE STATUS OF PHONEMIC CONTRASTS. In my discussion of the preceding 
part, I have already touched upon Jakobson’s tendency to present linguistic 
patterns in terms of binary contrasts. But the technique used by the authors to 
systematize oppositions into this binary pattern is here, like their technique in 
general, primarily the implementation of an epistemological insight. Phonemic 
patterns are interpreted in terms of binary contrasts, not for the convenience 
of the linguist, but because (9) ‘in the ... case of speech ... a set of binary selec- 
tions is inherent in the communications process itself ...The dichotomous 
scale is the pivotal principle of the linguistic structure. The code imposes it 
upon the sound.’ The binary interpretation of phonemic patterns thus take on 
the nature of an epistemological postulate, and the emphasis on acoustic data 
allowing most clearly for such an interpretation becomes a corollary to this 
postulate. . 

It is worth noting that Jakobson’s interpretation of phonemic patterns in 
binary terms was launched well ahead of a detailed acoustic description. In 
his paper of 1939 (fn. 23) the emphasis is on a reinterpretation of articulatory 
data in terms of resonator shapes and orifices, rather than the customary points 
of articulation; in his monograph of 1941 (fn. 21), the dichotomies apparent 
from the learning process of children, and the decay of the language of certain 
aphasiacs, are presented in synesthetic terms. This is, of course, perfectly good 
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scientific procedure: on the basis of certain data (mostly those on children’s 
language and aphasia) to formulate a hypothesis (that of the dichotomous struc- 
ture of phonemic patterns), and to try to find corroborative evidence by intro- 
ducing new sets of data: revaluated articulatory facts, synesthesia, acoustic 
information. 

-The evaluation of the binary theory then boils down to two basic questions: 
(a) How reasonable is the hypothesis? (b) How conclusive is the support given 
to it by the corroborative evidence? 

Concerning the reasonableness of their basic assumption the authors provide 
part of the answer by linking the binary hypothesis to information theory (9), 
which ‘uses a sequence of binary selections as the most reasonable basis for 
the analysis of the various communication processes.’ Information theory thus 
provides the most important theoretical parallel to the binary hypothesis so 
far discovered. In this sense the binary hypothesis is accepted as at least a reason- 
able alternative by some workers on the ‘other side of the fence’, among them 
Licklider :* ‘Essentially, the binary distinctions provide a-way of simplifying the 
patterns on which the identifying mechanism [of communication] acts. Since 
the distinctions are to some extent variable and since they contain less informa- 
tion than the more complete patterns from which they were derived, one would 
expect an identification process based on binary distinctions to make consider- 
able use of conditional probability structures in deciding among alternatives not 
clearly eliminated by information carried by the current set of distinction.’ 
Licklider also neatly summarizes the status of Jakobson—Fant—Halle’s corrobora- 
tive acoustic evidence (op.cit. 590): ‘It is not yet entirely settled what the acous- 
tic counterparts of some of the phonatory distinctions are, but it is nevertheless 
of interest to picture speech as the product of an encoding process that is gov- 
erned by a set of decisions between paired alternatives.’ This is an evaluation 
which I would be tempted to accept. As the title of the Preliminaries suggests, 
the authors do not claim to present a definitive statement of their hypothesis. 
Some of the interpretations are obviously better grounded than others, and 
are presented with correspondingly greater emphasis. 

There are, of course, not a few phonemic situations in which binary contrasts 
do not readily appear; this is particularly true of some prosodic features. One 
case with which I am somewhat familiar involves the five levels of pitch in 
Trique, a Mexican Indian language described by Longacre.? When I discussed 
the matter with him in 1949, it appeared that the situation was very simple, 
and clearly binary: four pitches on two levels, with high-low pitch for each level. 
Since then, Longacre has brilliantly demonstrated a fifth pitch level in the 
language, but his summation of the pattern still leaves the way open for a binary 
interpretation (op.cit. 80-1): ‘The tonemic oppositions may be conceived of as 
consisting essentially in a bi-directional spread from a relative norm. This cen- 
trifugal opposition is actualized in five relative levels. The center level, lying 


26 J. C. R. Licklider, On the process of speech perception, Jour. Acoust. Soc. Amer. 
24.594 (1952). 

26 Robert E. Longacre, Five phonemic pitch levels in Trique, Acta linguistica 7.62-82 
(1952). 
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quite close to the phonetic norm, may be considered the structural norm of the 
system. The highest level represents one pole of the bi-directional tendency; 
the lowest level represents the other pole. Between norm and high occurs a 
further level raised from norm; between norm and low occurs another level 
lowered from norm.’ In Jakobsonian terms, the Trique tonal system thus has two 
distinctive features (high and low) distributed over the five tones as follows: 


ToneE 1 Tone2 Tone3 Tone4 Tone 5 
HieH + ct - 
Low - + . + 


I now turn to some aspects of the Preliminaries that are not directly related 
to the four questions posed above. 

As I mentioned earlier, Jakobson—Fant-Halle not only do not neglect dis- 
tribution in favor of other phases of phonemic interpretation, but use distribu- 
tional data as an essential part of their argument, namely in their discussion of 
Invariance and Redundant Variations (4-8). Here, quite obviously, distribution 
is used to distinguish between phonemic invariance and allophonic redundance. 
Their discussion is closely intertwined with the approach in terms of distinctive 
features, especially in the interpretation of the fortis-lenis contrast in Danish 
and English: it is not, to them, a matter of the distribution of individual pho- 
nemes, but of phonemic oppositions. They consider, for instance, the contextual 
representatives of both members of an opposing pair considered together; in 
Danish, this leads to the assignment of phonetically similar items to opposite 
ends of the contrast in differing contexts: phonetic [d] represents phonemic 
/d/ in the ‘strong’ position, phonemic /t/ in the ‘weak’ position. 

The matter of invariance and redundance is not limited to phoneme distribu- 
tion in the linear sequence, however. ‘Another less analyzed though very im- 
portant class of redundancies is conditioned by the superposition of simultaneous 
distinctive features. There are languages in which the velar [k] is in complemen- 
tary distribution with the corresponding palatal stop ... By the same reasoning, 
if in French we find the velar stop /k/, the palatal nasal /p/ (as in ligne) and 
the prepalatal constrictive /§/ (as in chauffeur), we must consider the difference 
between this velar, palatal and prepalatal articulation as entirely redundant, 
for this difference is supplementary to the other, autonomous distinctions’ (6). 

Again, in the charting of distinctive features in the appendix on Analytic 
Transcription, the distribution of features within the system is used to eliminate 
redundancies and simplify the charted pattern (43-5). Here, as in other aspects 
of their work, the authors continue in the Trubetzkoyan tradition: the Grund- 
ztige (39 and passim) quite clearly differentiate between phonemically pertinent 
and phonemically ‘non-pertinent’, i.e. redundant, features. ; 

The authors’ choice of some of their specific data will undoubtedly be criti- 
cized by specialists. Many linguists interested in English will be unhappy over 
the use of ‘Received Pronunciation’. Jakobson promises to discuss his analysis 
of English in more detail in his forthcoming book Sound and meaning (vi); his 
reasons for choosing ‘Received Pronunciation’, and for the particular interpreta- 
tion of it in the Preliminaries (as hinted at, 43-4), will then perhaps be more 
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apparent to his critics. Although Jakobson-Fant—Halle strive to eliminate the 
non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions by the distinctive feature technique (7), 
there will probably always be room for disagreement as to the analysis of spe- 


cific data. 
It is equally clear that the theoretical foundations of the Preliminaries will 


remain controversial for quite some time. It is my feeling that the controversy 


is a healthy one, for it injects some useful leavening into the dough of theoretical 
discussion. It is, incidentally, a discussion which has lately grown far beyond the 
disciplinary confines of linguistics, and has led to many new fruitful insights and 
points of departure. 

It will be up to linguists more familiar with acoustic and experimental pho- 
netics to evaluate the details of the authors’ argument, but I would venture to 
say that the authors, however tentatively, have proposed a useful organizing 
principle to interpret spectrographic and other acoustic data. The validity of the 
principle rests, in my opinion, not on the correctness of any one detail of inter- 
pretation, but on the soundness and logical acceptability of Jakobson’s basic 
assumptions and techniques. These are what I have attempted to discuss. 


Indogermanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch. By Jutius Pokorny. Fascicle 7, 
ker- to leizd-, pp. 577-672. Bern: A. Francke AG, Verlag, 1953. 


Reviewed by JosHua WHatmouaH, Harvard University 


I have no embarrassment that hinders me in reading a dictionary, and it is a 
reviewer’s duty to read a book that he reviews. But readers of the review are more 
likely to consult the dictionary at need. As I have said before, each will find 
something to learn from Pokorny’s Jdg. etym. Wb., to add to it, or to correct. 
The following remarks are a running commentary of one reader (or user) only, 
though I am in private honor bound to say that I have tried to be catholic, 
within the restrictions of one man’s competence, in my comments. 

In his preface Pokorny assures us that everything of importance that ap- 
peared before the end of 1947, so far as available to him, has been considered. 
Actually later references are given to more recent publications, e.g. to J. B. Hof-- 
mann’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch des Griechischen, which appeared in 1949. 
But Pokorny’s work preserves its old-fashioned flavor. For ‘heart’ (579) we have 
(kered :) kérd, krd, kred, precisely as in Walde—Pokorny 1.423 (except that it has 
kérd- instead of kérd, which may well be accidental). Since Pokorny will have 
none of the newer theory, he will not write *keHrd-, as most of us now do, with 
Greek xjjp and the Baltic accentuation in mind. As for crédé (580), the attempt 
to trace its semantic history made by Dumézil, Revue de philologie 64.313-7 
(1938) (comparing Armenian avi‘), is entirely passed over. But so it was by 
Ernout (1951), whose Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine calls itself 
‘histoire des mots’, and who gives a long paragraph slavishly copied from MSL 
22.218 (1921). On the same item Pokorny refers to Vendryes, RC 40.436 (1923); 
Ernout to RC 44.90 (1927). This is a mystery too deep for me; unless Duméazil 
is deliberately despised by Pokorny and by Ernout, as well as by others. 

The local name Cremona is connected with Greek xpéuvov, commonly translated 
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‘onion’, though there is something to be said for ‘leek’ or even ‘garlic’; this is 
possible, for Stokes connected Cularo (the modern Grenoble), plausibly enough, 
with Ir. cularan ‘cucumber’ (denied by Walde—Pokorny 1.354), like Greek 
Lexiwy, cf. cixvos ‘cucumber’. 

The Greek feorés (585) ‘hewn, planed’ is the word traditionally read (teordv) 
at Mark 7.4 (ligre in Ulfilas, beds in most English versions); actually the féorwy 
of the New Testament is a different word féorns (-ov) ‘pitcher, cup’, the ety- 
mology of which, according to Liddell and Scott, is nothing more than Latin 
sextarius. But it is not easy to see how seztdrius, borrowed into Greek, would 
give téorns, and a wooden cup is manufactured precisely by gouging (fw), and 
Greek not only had, at least as early as the 6th century, both éxret’s and ér7 
for a liquid measure sezrtdrius, but regularly wrote o- for Latin s- (e.g. cexovvia- 
povdns from secunda rude, cexobprov from seciris). There are other difficulties in 
the assumption that ferns is a Hellenized sextdrius (see Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 
1.299). The borrowing of Latin (or Italic) words into Greek, in its chronological 
as well as phonological and morphological aspects, needs further study. 

It is a misfortune that Pokorny, though he regularly gives references to Walde— 
Pokorny and to Walde-Hofmann, gives none to Ernout—Meillet’s second edi- 
tion, if not the third. Under kes- ‘schneiden’, k,s-tro-m ‘Schneidewerkzeug, 
Messer’ (586) we have an interesting series of Italic words: Latin carére, castus 
(but castitds is omitted), castigdre, cassus, castrére, castrum, Oscan kasit, castrous 
(gen. sg. ‘fundi’), Umbrian castruo, kastruvuf ‘fundos’. There was an opportunity 
here to give a hint of the semantic string, or at least a reference to a place where 
a discussion of it (other than Walde-Hofmann 1.167, 178 ff.) might be found. 
See now Ernout—Meillet’s 3d edition 184-6 (1951), where the possibility is con- 
sidered that recesse also is involved. The ancients not unnaturally derived castus 
from castrare, but that of course is wide of the mark. The castrated are by no 
means chaste, notwithstanding Origen’s goings on. And Housman was right 
when he said that ‘of all sexual aberrations chastity’, i.e. total abstinence, ‘is 
the rarest.’ 

The 4- of dxobw (587) is a nut that still refuses to be cracked. The best guess 
is that it will turn up as H one of these days; cf. Hammerich, Laryngeal before 
sonant 29 (1948). 

589: This etymology of cubus, xiBos is correct. How far are historians of mathe- 
matics correct in seeing the influence of Arabic ka’b in cube (root etc.)? Lokotsch 
agrees in ignoring that hypothesis. Or did Greek influence Arabic in this case? 
Kretschmer, KZ 55.89 (1928), thought he could trace a Lydian word in cubus 
‘gaming die’. ae 

597: The alleged connexion of Greek xuxewv and Lithuanian &dukStas is indeed 
‘sehr unsicher’, but it escapes the forbidden pattern kek- which appeared on p. 


543. As Benveniste showed, in IE CvC the consonant may be of any order, 


provided that the two orders differ, e.g. kel- and lek- occur, but not kek- or lel-. 

612: Pokorny is one of those who maintain that Ligurian was not Indo-Euro- 
pean. Yet here we have (s.v. kom ‘mit’) ligur. FIN. Comberanea. According to 
Pokorny’s own theories (which I do not accept), this should be labeled ‘illyr.’, 
not ‘ligur.’ Similarly (623) Gallic cruppellarii (with which Mons Graupuis, the 
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modern Grampians, has been connected by Pokorny, reading *Croupius) is 
‘wegen des p veneto-illyr. Herkunft’. Whatever the explanation of the p or pp, 
it is a long, long way from Illyricum to the Highlands of Scotland. The word 
cruppellarius is known from Tacitus Ann. 3.43; it is applied to armored gladia- 
tors; and a better case could be made for a Germanic source (cf. grob ‘uncouth’). 


More than one German word (e.g. framea) got into ancient Gaul. 


625. For énpés ‘dried fruits’ cf. my review of Onions’ Origins of European 
thought, forthcoming in Classical philology. As for kb- (two items only, 626), 
Buck’s remarks in Lg. 2.102 (1926) are pertinent. 626: There are better etymol- 
ogies of kiss than the assumption ‘Schallwort’. Cf. rather gustdre ‘taste’. 631: 
For combréium : combri see now DAG 178; and the same place for prenne ‘ar- 
borem grandem’ (633). The Endlicher glosses, as Thurneysen showed, IF 42.143-6 
(1924), contain local names; cf. therefore Compriniacus. The Coligny prinni 
is possibly cognate. 648: Add Keltic rv¢(v) ‘for whom’, DAG Note lviii. 652: 
Add perhaps Venetic le-i:vo's, PID 152. 653: A very large number of examples 
of o:a (especially after resonants) has turned up in DAG, in addition to the 
well-known locus ‘lake’, more ‘sea’, with which I hope to deal elsewhere. 653: 
On lama cf. lamaticom in Spain (CI L 2.416; DAG *247, 1346). 654: lat- beside 
let- (W-P 2.427) would appear to be a case of distinctive H; and H>2. But is it 
possible that the three (or two?) roots leg- had distinctive Hi and H¢ and also 
Ws initially (before J-)? Pokorny need not face this question, but those who 
believe in laryngeals cannot escape it. 


Westtocharische Grammatik 1. Das Verbum. By Woitreane Krauss. (Indo- 
germanische Bibliothek; 1. Reihe: Lehr- und Handbucher.) Pp. xvi, 312. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1952. 


Reviewed by Grorce S. Lang, University of North Carolina 


This indispensable volume is the first of a contemplated complete grammar of 
‘Westtocharisch’, as the author has chosen to call that dialect which has been 
traditionally known in German as ‘Tocharisch B’, in England as ‘Kuchean’, and 
correspondingly in French as ‘Koutchéen’. In conformity thereto, ‘Tocharisch 
A’ is here designated as ‘Osttocharisch’. The names are good ones, but have the 
misfortune of being unfamiliar, and, since the area of their provenance is, I 
should presume, even more unfamiliar to most scholars than the languages, they 
will no doubt cause some confusion until we get used to the fact that Kucha is 
west of Turfan. Personally of course I prefer to keep ‘Kuchean’, which is familiar 
in England and France and not unknown in German, and to adopt for Tocharian 
A a parallel ‘Turfanian’, from the name of the place where the documents are 
chiefly found.! It is a great misfortune for the layman that we who are concerned 
with this field have not been able to agree on our terminology even after forty 
odd years of research. 

This volume consists of five principal and quite unequal parts. The first is 
concerned with matters of writing and phonology (A. Zur Schreibung und Laut- 


1T regret that I did not do this in my recent Studies in Kuchean grammar I (Supplement 
to JAOS, No. 13). There I used ‘Tocharian’ simply for Tocharian A. 
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lehre: I. Zum Vocalismus; II. Zum Konsonantismus, 1-22). The second part 
(B. Der Aufbau des westtocharischen Verbalsystems, 23-58) gives a broad ac- 
count of the structure (voices, moods, tenses, derivative systems, non-finite 
forms, etc.) of the Tocharian verb. The third part (C. Bildung der einzelnen 
Tempora und Modi, 59-192), is the main part of the book. Here are outlined 
the various classes of present (and imperfect) and of subjunctive (and optative), 
the imperative, the durative, and the preterit. The fourth part (D. Die Personal- 
endungen, 193-203), besides listing the endings by classes, makes a brief at- 
tempt to account for them historically. Finally the fifth part (E. Vollstandige 
Paradigmata, 208-16), gives complete representative paradigms of the tense 
classes and modes. The rest of the volume (217-309) is a verbal index, com- 
parable to that at the end of SSS.? 

The first part rightly makes no attempt to give a detailed ‘Lautlehre’ from a 
historical or descriptive point of view. Instead, it deals with problems of orthog- 
raphy or phonology or both, which are certain to confuse the beginning student 
of Kuchean, even if (or perhaps, indeed, partly because) he has had some first 
acquaintance with Turfanian, where the phonology, at least as it is reflected in 
the orthography, is much more regular. In Kuchean, the orthography is subject 
to variation not only in one and the same manuscript, but especially in manu- 
scripts of different provenance. And among the manuscripts of the Berlin col- 
lection, those which come from the general area of Kucha, especially from Ming- 
6i Qizil (MQ) and from Qumtura (Qu), show the widest deviations from those 
found at Turfan and QaraSahr, i.e. in the ‘Turfanian’ area. We are therefore in- 
debted to the author for giving us a survey of these apparently purely ortho- 
graphical stumbling blocks at the very outset. 

In this section the author treats also the o movable (bewegliches 0) which may 
be found, according to the demands of meter in poetical texts, after any final 
consonant in all categories of forms, except that it is not found (9 bottom, ftn. 2) 
after the ending -m in the 3 sg. or pl. of verbs ‘weil diese Endung ersichtlich auf 
die indogerm. Secundarendung -nt (also ohne schliessenden Vokal) zuriickgeht 
.... Would the author imply by this statement that the o has elsewhere an ety- 
mological value, i.e. reflects (or replaces) a final IE vowel of any sort? If so I am 
very doubtful. ’ 

Here too is a treatment of word accent and the attendant theories concerning 
vowel weakening. In fact Krause believes it possible to derive the rules of accent 
for Kuchean from the apparent vowel weakenings in unaccented syllables. The 
chief rule is that the accent fell on the penult in words of two or three syllables. 
This would be indicated by vowel weakening (a > 4d, d > a) before and after 
the accent: kante ‘100’ : pl. kadntenma, taka ‘was’ : takdre ‘were’, and the like. 
For words of more than three syllables, however, no rules are apparent; and even, 
for words of three syllables there are so many exceptions that I feel sure (as I 
believe the author does also) that the final word has not yet been said about 
Tocharian accent. 

The first section of the grammar contains also a valuable survey of palataliza- 


* SSS as usual stands for Sieg, Siegling, and Schulze, Tocharische Grammatik (Gottingen, 
1931). 
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tion (Erweichung). The author holds to his previous view* that the phenomena 
must be separated into assibilation ({ > ts), which occurred under unknown con- 
ditions in pre-Tocharian times, and actual palatalization (¢ > c, k > §&, etc.), 
which took place originally before palatal (front) vowels. In addition to the com- 
mon Tocharian changes, Kuchean shows further a secondary analogical pala- 


alization of k > ky, p > py, m > my, ts > tsy in the preterit of the causative. 


Only now, with a complete catalog of verbal forms in our hands, can we see 
the function which palatalization plays in the Kuchean conjugation. 

A few of the matters considered in the second part seem to call for some com- 
ment. The author stresses, as is to be expected, the contrast between the pri- 
mary verb (Grundverb) and the causative. The value of the sk (ss) formation 
as a causative is of course not to be denied, but on the other hand it must not 
be overemphasized, i.e. it hardly seems justifiable to make the statement (24) 
that ‘bei einigen auf k endenden Wurzeln sind nur kausative Bildungen vorhan- 
den’. The verbs cited in this connection—naksdém ‘destroys’, mid. nakstdr 
‘perishes’; paksdm ‘ripens (trans.), cooks’, mid. paksird ‘becomes ripe, is cook- 
ing’; tsaksém ‘burns (trans.)’, mid. tsakstrd ‘is burning (intrans.)’, etc.—show, 
in my opinion, not a weakening or loss of a fully developed causative meaning, 
but rather the point of its inception. The meaning of the sko suffix, while not to 
be fixed absolutely, is clearly to be sought in the iterative (intransitive) and facti- 
tive (transitive) functions in many Indo-European languages. It would seem to 
me plausible that the causative use of the suffix developed out of the intransitive 
middle use in just such verbs as are cited above, e.g. intransitive ‘perishes’, 
hence active ‘destroys’ = ‘sends to perdition, causes to perish’. In such cases 
as tallam ‘lifts’ beside taldéssém, which is according to Krause ‘eine formale 
Kausativbildung ohne erkennbar kausative Bedeutung’, it would seem better 
to depart from the more archaic values of the sko suffix rather than from the 
late Tocharian use. In general, though much detailed work must still be done, 
it seems clear to me that Kuchean is much more archaic than Turfanian in the 
use of this formation. That is, the development of a uniform causative value for 
the sko formation (Kuch. sk/ss, Turf. s/s) is much further advanced in the latter 
dialect. 

This same section contains also (26-41, §§19-32) a brief syntax of the verb, 
including both the finite and the nonfinite forms. This is indeed most welcome, 
and will serve as a stopgap until the necessary researches have been done to 
write a real syntax of the two dialects. Even from this brief survey of the function 
of the tenses, however, I am further confirmed in my suspicion that we have 
been much too hasty in our judgment of the difference of values between what 
has been called the imperfect and the preterit tenses in Turfanian. In a detailed 
study in the Edgerton number of LaAnauaGE I have made it clear, I believe, that 
the Turfanian imperfects are identical in origin with the preterits of Turfanian 
itself or of Kuchean or of both. I have also intimated that the difference in func- 
tion (i.e. in grammatical meaning) has in all probability been exaggerated. The 
situation in Kuchean would, I believe, bear out that conclusion. Here the Proto- 


~ Tocharian ‘imperfect’ of optative origin, which is formally quite distinct from the 


8 Gott. gelehrte Anzeigen 1943.30 ff. 
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preterit, is clearly on the wane. In Turfanian it is lost (except in the case of the 
two verbs ‘be’ and ‘go’). A random glance at the verbal index of the grammar 
or at the listing of the imperfect forms (104-9) over against that of the preterit 
(159-92) clearly reveals the disproportionate use of the latter. In Turfanian, 
in fact, considerably less than a hundred different imperfect forms, not counting 
the verbs ‘be’ and ‘go’, are listed in SSS. 

The syntax of non-finite forms (33-55) deals not only with the use of the in- 
finitive, participles, gerundives, and absolutives, but also with almost every 
sort of verbal derivative, such as privatives (e.g. akdkatte ‘uninvited’: kak- pret. 
root to kwd- ‘call’), nomina agentis, verbal adjectives, adverbs, and substan- 
tives of all sorts if derived from the verbal root or from other verbal forms. In 
addition there is included a most welcome discussion of periphrastic formations, 
both with the preterit participle (e.g. sanune kekamu nesau ‘I have come into 
danger’) and with the gerundives (e.g. with gerundive I Saumontse ma ste waike 
wessdlle ‘one must not tell a lie’, lit. ‘of men a lie is not to be told’; with gerundive 
II m4 po yatalle amie kantwasa wemisi ‘it is not possible to tell all with human 
tongue’). In his appraisal of the difference in value of the two gerundives (I 
from the present stem, II from the subjunctive), Krause follows the thesis of 
Werner Thomas in his monograph, Die tocharischen Verbaladjective auf -l:4 
he attributes the notion of necessity or imperative value to I, of mere possibility 
to II (cf. the illustrations above). Gerundive II is also used with the present 
copula in the value of a future, especially with a negative; e.g. ma tan kc-dyor 
aille nesau mé-lyekepi ‘I will not give you or anyone else a gift’. With the imper- 
fect of the copula we get an unreal condition: akdlkdé tsénkd-ne mdkte pi kca ta 
onkoritai 718 Swatsi kdllalle seym ‘there arose in him the desire: how might I 
be able to get this porridge?’ 

The third part of the grammar, as I have already indicated, is the meat of the 
book. It is only here that one begins to realize, or at least has again forcibly re- 
called to him, how different the two dialects really are. This difference extends 
throughout the verbal system. Even the present-stem formations can be only 
approximately compared. It would be impossible to set them up in an approxi- 
mately parallel fashion, as is the case for example in such apparently widely 
divergent languages as the Germanic languages, or as Oscan, Umbrian, and 
Latin.® Only in a few instances are there comparisons that are of significance to 
the classification as such. A brief outline is in point. 

Kuch. Cl. I (= Turf. Cl. I, SSS 350 f.), apparently originally the athematic 
class, but with adopted thematic vowel d/e in the active but without palataliza- 
tion before a (as in thematic verbs, cf. Cl. II below), e.g. sg. 3 palkdm ‘shines’ 
(= Turf. pdlkdg), pl. 3 salpem ‘glow’ (= Turf. sdlpific). In the middle, so far as 
the evidence goes, the ‘thematic’ vowel a or d is adopted in the 3 plural (kolokan- . 
iré ‘they follow’, pkwdntdr ‘they trust’), in the verbal adjective (pkwalle to 
pikw- ‘trust’, tsopalle to tsop- ‘prick’), and optionally in the middle participle 
(kolokmane, sdlpamane). | 

Kuch. Cl. II (= Turf. Cl. IV, SSS 353 ff.), the thematic class, with inherited 


4 Berlin, 1952. 
5 Cf. Buck, A grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 9 ff., 151 ff. 
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thematic vowel d/e < PIE e/o and palatalization (if possible) before 4, e.g. 
from dk- ‘lead’: act. sg. 3 d8dm, pl. 3 dkem, pple. act. aSefica, mid. dkemane 
(= Turf. act. pl. 3 dkefic, mid. sg. 3 d&traé, pple. act. dant); from aik- ‘know’: 
mid. sg. 1 aikemar, 3 aistrd, pl. 3 aikentrd, pple. act. aiSefica, mid. aikemane, 
vbl. adj. atalle. In this class are included of course thematic formations other 
than the simple e/o-suffix type, e.g. act. pl. 3 keriyem ‘laugh’, pple. mid. keriye- 
mane (= Turf. kdry- Cl. III), clearly belongs to the ye/yo class (< PIE *ghrryé/ 
yo, cf. Gk. xaipw), and so also probably does mid. sg. 3 kaltdr ‘stands’, pl. 3 klyen- 
tar (= Turf. kély- Cl. IV), perhaps from PIE *kvélye/yo (cf. Gk. mepi-ré\Aopar 
‘come around’), though the absence of palatalization of the initial (k > &) is 
strange. Other verbs listed here are original sko-verbs, e.g. pdsk- ‘keep (cf. Lat. 
pasco, pavi, etc.), nask- ‘bathe’, trdsk- ‘chew’ (cf. Lith. dreskiu, dréskiat, dré&ksti 
‘tear’, iter. draskati, draskyti?—Walde-Pokorny 1.8-3). 

It is of course frequently impossible to tell whether or not a particular verb 
belongs to Cl. I or II, either because the key forms which would show palataliza- 
tion. (sg. 2, 3, pl. 2, and act. pple.) are not attested or because the final consonant 
is ‘unpalatalizable’; e.g. pl. 3 trusen-me (trus- ‘lacerate’) in the former category 
and sg. 3 campdm etc. (cdémp- ‘be able’) in the latter. 

Kuch. Cl. IIT shows a stem vowel e. The majority of cognate verbs in Turfan- 
ian are listed in SSS as Cl. II presents (a stems), but a number are Cl. III (= 
Kuch. Cl. IV, o-verbs, cf. below). A good example is mdsk- ‘be’: sg. 1 maskemar, 
3 mdsketér, pl. 3 mdskentdér; pple. act. mdskefica, mid. maskemane; vbl. adj. 
miaskelye. Except for mdskefica, all quotable forms belonging to this class, finite 
or nonfinite, show middle endings only. Turfanian Cl. II verbs have both active 
and middle forms. Historically these verbs would seem to show already in Proto- 
Tocharian an extension of the o-grade thematic vowel to all persons. This exten- 
sion must have occurred prior to the palatalization, since there is no trace of 
palatalization in them. 

Kuch. Cl. IV contains o-verbs. Besides showing the characteristic o where Cl. 
III has e, this class mutates a radical a or a to o. Radical az and au, the only other 
two vocalisms found, are not mutated. The majority of Turfanian cognates be- 
long to SSS Cl. III, which, like Cl. II (= Kuch. Cl. ITI), shows the stem vowel 
a, but which, unlike II, drops it before the endings -mdar, -tar, -mam (cf. SSS 
352 f.). Examples are Kuch. dr- ‘cease’, mid. sg. 3 orotdr (Turf. aratdr); spdrtt- 
‘turn’, mid. sg. 3 sporttotdr, pl. 3 sporttontdr, pple. sporttomane (= Turf. sparcwa- 
trd, sparcwantrad, sparcwmdadm). Like the e-verbs (Cl. III above), this class shows 
exclusively middle forms. Turfanian however shows a few active forms (e.g. 
sg. 3 sparcws-dm). 

It is even more difficult to make a judicious guess about the history of these 
verbs than about that of the e-verbs. One thinks immediately of IE d. But @ in 
general seems to retain its quality and frequently also its quantity (see below, 
Classes V or VI). On the other hand it is possible that IE @ might become o 
under certain circumstances in Kuchean, as it does for example in procer = Turf. 
pracar = Lat. frdter ‘brother’. This is not the time or place for detailed investi- 

» gation of the problem. 
Kuch. Cl. V, the d-class, coincides in its numbering with SSS Cl. V. However, 
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of the dozen verbs listed here by Krause, only three have Turfanian cognates in 
the d-class there. Of the rest, one has a cognate in Turf. Cl. III, one in Cl. VII, 
one in Cl. I, and the remainder are without any cognates at all. Examples are: 
(1) lék- ‘see’, mid. sg. 3 lkdtdr, pl. 3 lkantdér (Turf. lkdatdr, lkdntrd). The active 
forms lakau, lkdt, lakam are found only as subjunctives (as opposed to Turfanian, 
where they are indicatives). The more usual present is in -dsk: lkdskau etc. (cf. 
below). (2) Su- ‘eat’, act. sg. 2 Suwat and Swat, 3 siwam, pl. 3 Sdiwam, Swam-ne, 
etc. (Turf. sg. 1 Swam, 2 Swat, 3 Swds, pl. 3 Swefic). This formation -is, as Krause 
states, to be compared with the primary verbs of the type of Lat. domdre, secdre, 
etc. 
Kuch. Cl. VI contains verbs in -na, -ana and -nd, -and. The variation between 
these forms of the suffix is quite free; that is, I can find no reason to attach prefer- 
ence for one form or the other to ultimate, penultimate, or antepenultimate 
position. Thus, kdrs- ‘know’ has sg. 3 kdrsanam and kdrsnam, karst- ‘cut off’ has 
sg. 2 kdrsnat and sg. 3 karsnam or (with suffixed pronoun) kdrsndn-me. In the 
middle we find sg. 3 kdrsanatré to kdrs-, kdrsnatraé to kdarst-, kraupnatdr to kraup- 
‘collect’, pdlskandtdr to pdlsk- ‘think’. 

In Turfanian we find, as the regular correspondents, two distinct classes, 
the -na (SSS VI) and the na (SSS VIIa), e.g. Kuch. skai- ‘strive’, pl. 3 skainam, 
mid. pple. skaindémane, vbl. adj. skaindlle : Turf. ske-, sg. 3 skenas, pl. 3 skenefic, 
mid. pple. skenmaém; Kuch. wdrp- ‘enjoy’, mid. sg. 3 wdrpndtdr or wdarpanatar, 
pl. 3 wdrpanantdr, mid. pple. wirpanamane, vbl. adj. wdérpanalle : Turf. mid. 
sg. 3 warpnatdr, pl. 3 wérpnantdr, mid. pple. wérpndmam, etc. 

Here belong also some of the correspondents to SSS VIIb (infixed dn-class), 
e.g. Kuch. kdtk- ‘pass over’, sg. 3 kdtkanam, kdtknam : Turf. pl. 3 ktankejfic, 
inf. kiénkdtst. Other correspondents of the latter class, however, maintain their 
nasal infix (so alternate forms of kdtk-) and are classed by Krause as VII. Not 
only does this class contain the IE né/na formation, as Krause says, but probably 
also remnants of the IE thematic ne/no presents—but without a trace of palatal- 
ization, though ne should appear as 7i@ in the sg. 2, 3, and pl. 2. A particularly 
clear instance would seem to be that of tal- ‘lift’, sg. 3 tallam (tdllam, tallan-me) 
with In > ll, cf. Lat. tollé, tollere with the same development. 

Kuch. Cl. VII is the nasal infix class. Verbs here are of two sorts: (1) roots 
ending in two consonants (eight in tk, one in lk, one in rs) with nasal and sup- 
porting vowel 4 or a inserted between them, e.g. kdatk- ‘pass over’ (also Cl. VI), 
sg. 3 kdttankim; kutk- ‘embody’, mid. pple. kuténkmane; pars- ‘sprinkle’, sg. 3 
prantsém; salk- ‘pull out’, mid. sg. 3 slaktdr; (2) the single root pik- ‘write’, sg. 
3 pinkdm, mid. pple. pirkemane. The inflection of both types is the ‘thematic’ 
but without palatalization, thus pinkdm, not *pificém as one would expect (cf. 


Lat. pingd). The first type corresponds to SSS Cl. VIIb, with the difference that — 


the Turfanian forms have a present stem in 4, e.g. kdttankdm : Turf. inf. ktan- 
katsi. 

Kuch. Cl. VIII is the s-class. In Kuchean the verbs in s (s when palatalized) 
are kept distinct as a class from formations in sk (ss when palatalized), while in 
Turfanian they are confused. That the same confusion was already beginning to 
take place in Kuchean is shown by the fact that a considerable number of the 
simple s-class have causative value. Examples are VIIIa (non-causative): er- 
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‘cause, bring about’, act. sg. 3 ersdm, pl. 3 ersem, mid. sg. 3 erstdr, pl. 3 ersentar, 
etc. (= Turf. ar-, act. sg. 3 ards, pl. 3 arsefic, mid. sg. 3 ardstdr, etc.); VIIIb 
(causative): palk- ‘burn’ (intr., primary pres. mid. sg. 3 pdlketdr-ne), caus. ‘burn 
(trans.), torment’, act. sg. 3 pdalksdm, mid. sg. 3 palkstdr, cf. Turf. primary (?) 
pres. act. pdlk(s)e(fic), pple. pres. pda[ljksant, inf. pdlkdssi; similarly Kuch. 
plak- ‘be in agreement’ (primary pres. mid. pl. 3 plakdntdr), caus. ‘agree with, 
ask permission’, impf. pl. 3 plaksiyem, cf. Turf. pret. mid. sg. 3 plaksdt. 

At least one of the ‘primary’ s-verbs is in origin clearly a sko-formation, viz. 
Kuch. prek- ‘ask’, sg. 1 preksau, 3 preksim, Turf. act. sg. 1 praksa(m), mid. 
prakdsmar, etc. (cf. Lat. poscd, Skt. prechati). Since ksk gave ks in this instance, 
it is possible that many of the other verbs in ks, primary or causative, may be of 
similar derivation. 

The actual sk/s(s)-verbs are divided into three classes, IX, X, and XI, ac- 
cording to the entire form of the suffix; thus, Cl. [IX covers the simple sk, ask, 
ask, and dsk, Cl X covers ndsk, nask, and nask, Cl. XI covers sdsk and sask. 
All three classes contain both primary and causative formations. A brief sampling 
survey follows. 

Kuch. Cl. IX primary: (sk) ai- ‘give’, sg. 1 aiskau, 3 aissém (cf. Turf. esam, 
est, es); (sk) ndn- ‘show oneself’, sg. 3 ndndgsdm-ne; (ask) enk- ‘seize’, mid. sg. 
3 enkastér, pl. 3 enrkaskentdér (cf. Turf. emisdstdr, emtssanirad, etc.); (ask) kdalp- 
‘get’, sg. 1 kdlpask(au), 3 kadlpdgsim, pl. 3 kdlpaskem ‘(but Turf. kdlpnatar, etc., 
SSS Cl. VIIa); lak- ‘see’, lkdskau, lkassim, lkaskem, etc. (but also pres. mid. 
lkataér, etc. = Turf. lkadm etc., act. and mid. both, SSS Cl. V; cf. above). 

Most of the causative verbs listed here show the suffix form -dsk, rarely -ask. 
Initial palatalization occurs in a minority of verbs. Krause subdivides these 
causative verbs according to the formation of the subjunctive and/or the pret- 
erit, as follows: 

(a) The sk/ss suffix is found also in the subjunctive, but not in the preterit. 
The indicative present and subjunctive are thus formally identical (and so are 
also then the imperfect and optative): kdrs- ‘know’ (prim. pres. sg. 3 kdrsanam), 
caus. pres. sg. 3 with initial palatalization Sarsdssém, opt. Sarsdsst, but caus. 
pret. SGrsa; prutk- ‘be enclosed’ (prim. pres. mid. sg. 3 prutkeidr), caus. pres 
prutkaskau, prutkassém (prutkassém), caus. pret. prautka. 

(b) The sk/sg suffix not only is found in the subjunctive, but has been ex- 
tended to the preterit also: kdrp- ‘descend’ (prim. pres. korpotdr), caus. pres. 
mid. sg. 3 karpastrd, opt. act. sg. 1 kdrpdggim, pret. karpdssasta; Sau- ‘live’ (prim. 
pres. pl. 3 gawem), caus. pres. Sawagsdm, pret. Sdwsate; lak: ‘see’ (prim. pres. 
lkdskau), caus. pres. pple. lakdskemane, pret. lakdsga. 

(c) The sk-/ss suffix is found only in the present. The subjunctive and pret- 
erit are formed from a ‘strong’ grade of the root. Only one example is actually 
attested here: kdn- ‘come into being’ (prim. subj. knetdr), caus. pres. knastdr, 
subj. kydnamar, pret. kyana. While it is probable that the verb litk- belongs here 
too, the divergences between Kuchean and Turfanian are too great for us to posit 
it as a fact on the basis of the latter dialect; the verb had better be listed with 
the numerous causatives of this class (93-5) for which there is not enough 
evidence to classify them in any group. 

Kuch. Cl. X consists of the verbs in ndsk, nask, and naésk. In contrast to Class 
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IX, the primary verbs here are either in nask or ndsk, while the causatives (as 
also regularly in IX) show the medial vowel d. Primary: (nask) au- ‘meet’, act. 
sg. 3 aunassan-me; ri- ‘leave’, mid. sg. 3 rinastdr, etc. It is interesting to note 
that all verbal roots ending in vowels, like the two examples just given, have 
extended the n throughout the inflection, e.g. (to au-) subj. mid. pl. 3 aunanidr, 
pret. auntsante, pple. pret. aunu, etc.; not so however the roots in a consonant, 
e.g. kdm- ‘come’, act. sg. 3 kdnmassdm (regular metathesis of mn > ‘nm), also 
_ in subj. Sanmdm, but pret. Sem, pple. pret. kekamu, etc. Primary verbs in nask 
are typified by kdr- (kdry-) ‘trade’, mid. sg. 3 kdrndstdr (pret. kdrydtai, pple. 
karyos), or by pak- ‘intend’, mid. sg. 2 pdékndstar (pret. pkdte). The etymology 
of the former clearly shows that the suffix is an extension in sk of the IE na@/na 
formation (cf. Skt. krinati ‘buys’, OIr. crenaim ‘I buy’). 

As for the causatives in ndsk (nask), they are made from primary verbs in 
nask or nask (e.g. tanmdssdm ‘begets’ to primary tdénmastér ‘is born’), except 
for Sanmdsidr ‘binds’, which Krause considers a causative, though no primary 
form is attested. The forms of sdl- are too uncertain to be useful here. In Turfan- 
ian we find the corresponding suffixes nds (SSS VIII) and nds (X), e.g. sg. 3 
kumnds (: Kuch. kiénmdssém above), pakndstér (: Kuch. pdkndstar above). 
There seem to be no causatives of similar formation in Turfanian. 

Kuch. Cl. XI consists of five verbs in sask (sass) and sdsk (sdss). Of these, 
three are primary: dks- ‘announce’ (1 sg. aksaskau), aks- ‘awaken’ (pple. act. 
gen. pl. dksagseficantse), and auk- ‘grow’ (3 sg. act. auksdssém). Two are causa- 
tive: tu-, twd- ‘kindle’ (3 sg. mid. twasastdr, prim. pres. 3 sg. act. twdssém) and 
su-, swa- ‘rain’ (1 sg. act. swasdskau, prim. pres. 3 sg. act. suwam). The nearest 
Turfanian parallel would be the two verbs in sis: dks- ‘teach, announce’ (sg. 
- 1 dksisam, 3 dksis) and oks- ‘grow’ (sg. 3 oksis, mid. pple oksismam). In fact the 
identity of the two suffixes is affirmed by the identity of the two verbs for ‘teach, 
announce’ and ‘grow’. 

Finally. there is Kuch. Cl. XII, the verbs in 7% (with connecting vowels: 


XII in zi. The formation includes both clearly denominative verbs, as also in 
Turfanian (Kuch. impf. taéikwafifiet : tankw- ‘love’, cf. Turf. inf. turkiftst : tuik- 
‘love’), and what seem to be primary derivatives (Kuch. kdsk- ‘scatter’, impf. 
mid. kdskanfitér; klénts- ‘sleep’, impf. klantsafifii, but Turf. klis-, pres. klisnds 
VIIb). In so far as these are denominatives they must have their origin in deriv- 
atives of n-stem nouns (type Gk. évouaiww). It is well known what an important 
role the n-stems play in the Tocharian declension.® 

I shall not dwell in detail here on the Kuchean imperfect (Krause 103-9), 
since I have discussed it in some detail in the above-mentioned article on the 
Tocharian imperfect and preterit. In any case, on the general origins of the 
Kuchean imperfect there seems to be common agreement. It reflects in some 
fashion the PIE optative, either thematic or athematic or both. As Krause notes, 
the Kuchean imperfect is always derived from the present stem, a rule which 
contrasts sharply with the Turfanian situation, where, as I believe I have shown 


* Cf. Pedersen, Tocharisch vom Gesichtspunkt der indoeuropdischen Sprachvergleichung 
40, 63-ff.; Couvreur, Hoofdzaken van de tochaarse klank- en vormleer 43 ff. 
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in the same article, the imperfect is largely of the same origin as the preterit. 
The sole exceptions to these statements are the verbs ‘be’ and ‘go’. 

The subjunctive, however, will hold our attention a bit longer. In Kuchean 
it is to be related to the present indicative system, so far as it is true that the 
greater share of the stem formatives are common to both moods. In fact, only 
two subjunctive formations (those in 7 and 7%) are not found also in the present 
system, and only three present formations (0, n-infix, and s) do not occur also 
in the subjunctive. As a result, while for the most part any particular present 
indicative system will contrast with the subjunctive of the same verb, in many 
instances the forms are identical. So far as subjunctives to pres. Cl. I are at- 
tested, in fact, they are mostly identical with the present. Only one verb shows a 
contrast: sandp- ‘anoint’, pres. sonoptdr : inf. sandpatsi. On the other hand, the 
subj. Cl. I is used in a wide variety of present stems (cf. the tabulation in Krause 
118, 119.7). In pres. Cl. II, a considerably smaller percentage of the roots show 
the same formation in the subjunctive (only 11 out of some 28 verbs, as opposed 
to 10 out of some 15). In contrast to these first two present classes, presents in ¢ 
(Cl. III) never show e subjunctives, and whereas e-presents are middle, e-sub- 
junctives have active endings. There are of course no 7-presents to compare with 
4-subjunctives (Cl. IV). 

Subjunctive Cl. V, the 4-subjunctive, is the dominant formation, occurring in 
well over a hundred verbs, of which ten form 4-presents also; e.g. sg. 1 praskau, 
2 praskat, 3 priskam, pl. 3 parskam ‘fear’, where at least prdskau is both present 
indicative and subjunctive (cf. Krause 259); sg. 2 Suwat or Swat, 3 Sdwam, pl. 
3 Siwam or Swam ‘eat’ (Krause 294). However, presents and subjunctives of the 
G class are not always identical in form, e.g. pres. mid. sg. 3 pefiviatra ‘stretches’, 
subj. act. sg. pdnnam. Here we see clearly that the present system was once 
quite different, in all probability an original yo-verb (cf. also Turf. sg. 3 paviwds). 

Four verbs form their subjunctive stem in nd (Cl. VI). Three of these have 
their presents in ndsk (pres. Cl. X), one in dsk (IX). It is noteworthy, I believe, 
that the latter verb, kdlp-, has a nd-present in Turfanian. That is, the Kuchean 
subjunctive and the Turfanian present are identical in formation and hence 
probably also in origin. 

The #-subjunctive (Cl. VII, 140 f.) is cited for only two verbs: lat- ‘go out’ 
(pres. sg. 1 Inaskau, 3 Inassém) and we- ‘say’ (pres. sg. 1 weskau, 3 wessém). 
For the former verb, however, the evidence is only indirect; decisive subjunctive 
forms are absent, unless 1 pl. ldéfifiam is actually subjunctive and not optative 
(for *ldftfiem as Krause himself prefers). Clearly subjunctive are only sg. 2 
lat and 3 lam; and of these, lat must be (an error?) for *lant (for *la-n-t-7i-t, 
just as lam must be from *la-n-t-fi-n). Optative forms such as sg. 2 lyfit, 3 lant 
or lafifii, of course, furnish no evidence at all, since the n would become % in any 
case. For we-, however, the #-subjunctive is made clear by sg. 1 wefau, pl. 3 
wenem. 

From the comparative point of view it is noteworthy that on the one hand, as 

- Krause points out, the #-subjunctive in Turfanian belongs likewise to many sk- 
presents (part of them labelled causative in SSS), but that on the other there is 
no connection at all in Kuchean between the s-preterit and the #i-subjunctive as 
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there is in Turfanian. The preterit of ldt- is a ‘thematic aorist’ in Kuchean: sg. 1 
latau, 2 lat, 3 lac or lac < *letet, pl. 3 latem < *letont,’ and possibly also originally 
in Turfanian, e.g. sg. 3 léc but extended analogically to Icd- in bound forms. 
The third plural Turf. lcdér, however, would seem to belong to an s-preterit. 
The Turfanian subjunctive sg. 3 ldficds, pl. 3 ldftcefic appears to be in origin a 
‘thematic’ present indicative (like yamds, SSS 376). This type is, as we have seen, 
widespread in Kuchean (subj. = indic. Cl. II, Krause 122 ff.). To this same type 
may also be attributed, from a purely descriptive point of view, Turf. wefds 
(subj. to trdikém = Kuch. weskau ‘speak’), but here the subjunctive stem is 
identical with the preterit; e.g. sg. 1 wefid, 3 we, in bound forms wefid, etc. = 
Kuch. pret. sg. 1 wefidwa, 3 wefia, etc. 

As subjunctive Cl. [IX are considered those forms in -sk- (-ss-) which, though 
identical with the present indicative, are adjudged on syntactical grounds or on 
the basis of a Sanskrit original to be subjunctive. There are here noncausative 
formations in both -dsk- (an-dsk- ‘breathe’, al-dsk- ‘be sick’, etc., five in all) 
and -dsk- (rarely -ask-). As is obvious, the choice between indicative and sub- 
junctive use of identical forms leaves the way open for great uncertainty in 
classification. The decision on the basis of the Sanskrit form is more trustworthy 
but not absolute. For descriptive grammar the question here, as elsewhere where 
present indicative and subjunctive fall together, is of no significance. 

Unlike the presents in -dsk- and -dsk- (-ask-) above, present indicatives of Cl. 
X (-nask-, -ndsk-, -nask-) and Cl. XI (-sdsk-, -sask-) form a subjunctive identical 
with the indicative only in causatives. Primary verbs of both formations have 
subjunctives without -sk- (-ss-). Examples: Cl. X tém- caus. act. ‘beget’, indic. 
or subj. sg. 3 tanmdsgsdm, pl. 3 tanmdskem, inf. (from subj. stem) tanmédsist; 
but prim. mid. ‘be born’, indic. sg. 3 ténmastdr, subj. (Cl. III, e-subj.) sg. 3 cme- 
tér; Cl. XI dks- ‘announce’, prim. indic. sg. 3 dksagsém, subj. sg. 3 dksdm (the- 
matic!). 

The #f-subjunctive (Cl. XII) is attested, according to Krause (146-7), for 
only five verbs, three primary and two denominative. Of the former, two (drc- 
‘must’ and éser- ‘deceive’) are probably also #ifi-presents. One, suk- ‘hang down’ 
(opt. sukafifiiyentra), is clearly not (pres. sg. 3 suknam (Cl. VI). The two de- 
nominatives in #i# for which #f-subjunctives are assumed (on scanty evidence) 
are tankw-ani- ‘love’ and skw-afifi- ‘feel happy’. On the other hand, presents in 
fifi in general, both primary and denominative, do not necessarily show fifi- 
subjunctives (cf. Krause §142). 

A considerable amount of space has been devoted here to a discussion of the 
subjunctive as presented by Krause, in the hope of bringing out not only its 
heterogeneity but also the lack of co-ordination between indicative and sub- 
junctive formations. This great confusion of forms is in sharp contrast to Turfan- 
ian, where the majority of subjunctives are derived from the preterit stem. To 
be sure, we find Turfanian subjunctives characterized by particular stem- 
building suffixes independent of the preterit, of which the counterparts are to be 
sought in Kuchean; but they give the impression of being the irregular remnants 


7 The final ¢ of the root can of course represent any IE dental. On the etymology and 
thé identification as a thematic aorist, see Pedersen, Tocharisch 189 bottom. 
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of an older state of affairs which wasgiving way to a new system as rapidly as 
possible. Certainly the history of the subjunctive will be one of the hardest chap- 
ters to write in any future comparative Tocharian grammar. Possibly its great 
diversity and the actual widespread identity of indicative and subjunctive forms 
in Kuchean is another bit of evidence in favor of the hypothesis, current in sev- 
eral quarters, that the subjunctive is of very late origin in the Indo-European 
family—an assumption that would explain its great diversity in most languages 
and its complete absence in some (Germanic, Balto-Slavic, Hittite).® 

The section on the imperative (147-53) is exceedingly well done and very 
detailed. It was precisely the imperative of Turfanian which received the least 
attention in SSS. In a way, the account here for Kuchean seems to compensate 
for the neglect in the earlier instance. The formation of the imperative again 
forcibly reminds us of the divergence of the two dialects: whereas the Turfanian 
imperative is based regularly on the preterit stem (cf. SSS 325), the Kuchean 
imperative is derived from either the subjunctive or the preterit stem, but as 
regards the suffixes used there is close agreement with those of the preterit. 
Here again we seem to see the extension and regularization in Turfanian of a 
state of affairs still only incipient in Kuchean. The same comment applies also 
to the fact that the prefix p- (pd-, pu-), which is obligatory in Turfanian, is 
frequently omitted in Kuchean, especially before p- but also elsewhere. 

A form peculiar to Kuchean is the so-called durative (153). Only five forms 
(from four verbs) are attested. Its formation is simple: the imperfect sign f is 
added to the preterit stem, which then takes preterit endings. The imperfect, 
by contrast, is based on the present stem and has present endings (except for 
act. sg. 1 and 3). Compare pres. act. sg. 3 uwam, impf. Suwoy, with pret. act. 
sg. 3 Suwa, pl. 3 Sawdre, dur. sg. 3 awiya, all from éu-, §wa- ‘eat’. This formation 
I should count as an innovation in Kuchean. I can hardly believe that it goes 
back to an Indo-European aorist (or perfect) optative. 

The preterit, like the imperfect, needs only a brief comment here concerning 
Krause’s disposition of the materials; the above-mentioned article in the Edger- 
ton number treats it in great detail. In general Krause’s classification follows 
as far as possible that used by SSS for Turfanian. However, Turfanian Ib 
(‘ablauting’ pret.) appears as Kuchean Ia (e.g. Turf. act. sg. 3 kek, pl. 3 katkar : 
Kuch. sg. 3 éatka, pple. katkau; Turf. mid. sg. 3 kalpat, pl. 3 kalpant : Kuch. 
act. sg. 3 kalpa, pl. 3 kalpdre) ; and Turfanian Ia (‘strong vowel’ pret.) as Kuchean 
Ib (e.g. Turf. act. sg. 3 tak, pl. takar : Kuch. taka, takare; Turf. mid. sg. 3 kropat, 
pl. kropant : Kuch. kraupdte, kraupdante). There are of course very many shifts, 
in particular some Turfanian Cl. III (s-preterits) appear here: Turf. mdskéds : 
Kuch. maska; Turf. asds : Kuch. asdre. And here also are placed two verbs in 
Turfanian Cl. IVa: act. sg. 3 kla : Kuch. kléya, and wa : Kuch. wéya, from Turf. 
kla-, Kuch. klay- ‘fall’, as well as the suppletive root wd- to pres. Turf. = Kuch. 
dk- ‘lead’. On the other hand Turf. lyd- ‘wipe, sweep’ (abs. lydlyords, vbs. lyd- 
lune), classed as IVa in SSS, shows an s-preterit in Kuchean; sg. 3 lyydsa. 

The Turfanian reduplicated preterit, SSS Cl. II, is, as usual, equated to the 
Kuchean ‘long vowel’ or ‘strong vowel’ type of cdla : Turf. cacdl (to tal- ‘lift’), 


® Cf. Pedersen 191 f. I generally subscribe to his views on this matter. 
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$dréa : Turf. Sa8drs (caus. to kdrs- ‘know’), ratttate (mid.) : Turf. raritu (act., 
caus. to Kuch. ritt-, Turf. ritw- ‘be bound’). The class in both dialects is largely 
causative in value. The equation of the two, and the derivation of the Kuchean 
unreduplicated forms from originally reduplicated forms which are maintained 
in Turfanian, go back to W. Schulze. My own dissent from this view is stated 
in my article on the Tocharian imperfect and preterit, and need not be argued 
here. 

Kuchean and Turfanian Cl. III preterits, the so-called s-preterits, coincide 
exactly; cf. Kuch. sg. 3 neksa : Turf. fiakis (to naék- prim. ‘disappear’, caus. 
‘destroy’). The further identity of the s-preterit with Turfanian imperfect Cl. 
III is defended in the above-mentioned article. One striking difference between 
the two dialects with regard to the s-aorist, however, is that Turfanian shows 
two different middle formations, one with s throughout, the other (attested only 
in the 3rd sg. and pl.) without s, e.g. act. sg. 3 riakds but mid. sg. 3 nakdt, pl. 
3 nakdant, as opposed to act. prakds, mid. praksdt, praéksdnt (to pdrk- ‘ask’), 
while Kuchean has both act. neksa, mid. neksate, and act. preksa, mid. park- 
sante. This is one of the few instances where the verbal system of Turfanian 
gives at least superficially the impression of greater complexity and less regula- 
tion by forces of analogy than the more archaic Kuchean. 

The Kuchean sg preterit (Krause Cl. IV) is formed from three primary verbs 
with presents in sk (ss), and from a score or so of causatives of present classes 
IX-XIb. Examples, primary: pres. sg. 1 windskau ‘honor’, pret. sg. 3 windssa-me; 
pres. sg. 1 yamaskau ‘do’, pret. sg. 1 yamdssdwa; caus.: karp- ‘descend’, pres. mid. 
sg. 3 kdrpastrd, pret. sg. 3 karpdssate; soy- ‘be satisfied’, pres. act. sg. 3 soydssdm, 
pret. sg. 3 soysa. Krause remarks (180, §183 Anm.) that this formation is found 
in Turfanian only in pret. participles (and absolutives) in -(s)sw such as wawim- 
surds (he fails to cite drsu here and in §185). Of course this is true so far as the 
preterit is concerned. It appears in Turfanian rather as the ‘regular’ imperfect 
of all causative verbs." 

Krause’s Cl. V (SSS IVb), ‘Prateritum mit sonstigen Suffixen’, includes we- 
‘speak’ (wefidwa, weftdsta, wefia = Turf. wed, wefidst, wefd-) and forms in 7i#. 
But whereas Kuchean has only three examples of the latter type, probably all 
from denominative presents, Turfanian shows a considerable extension of the 
formation, in particular to the two verbs dks- ‘announce’ and oks- ‘grow’ with 
present stems in -is- (aksisam etc.). This is another example of the Turfanian 
tendency to distinguish its verbal stems with greater contrast than we find in 
Kuchean. In a way one is reminded of the confusion of the Irish verbal system 
over against the clarity of the Welsh. 

Krause’s Cl. VI preterits are those of the verbal roots kdm- ‘come’ and lént- 
(or ldt-) ‘go forth’. The same two preterits are classed by SSS as V, since the 
Kuchean gg preterit had to be intercalated as IV. In Kuchean, as opposed to 
Turfanian, the preterit of kiém- (PIE *g”em-) is well attested: act. sg. 3 Sem, pl. 
1 kmem, 3 kamem (kmem-ne); mid. sg. 2 kamtsatat, pl. 3 kamtsante, pple. kekamu, 
kekmu. In Turfanian we find only the pple. kakmu. The appearance of e in Sem 


® SBAW 1924.166 ff. = Kleine Schriften 239 ff. 
10 See my article in the Edgerton number of LanauaceE. 
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is strange. If this is an athematic aorist, as Pedersen concludes," to be equated 
to Skt. agan (*e-g’em-t), I should expect a or d in Kuchean rather than an e. 
Moreover, we actually do find IE e represented by a and 4 in the preterit of 
lé(n)t- (act. sg. 1 latau, 2 ldt, 3 lac, pl. 2 latso, 3 latem : Turf. act. sg. 1 lcd, 3 
lic, led-, pl. 3 lcd), where we are dealing in all probability with an original 
thematic aorist (note the palatalization in the third sg. but not in the third pl.). 
I see no immediate explanation.” 

The fifth of the unequal divisions of the book gives a survey of the Kuchean 
verbal endings, with the corresponding Turfanian forms placed after them in 
brackets. The remarkable contrasts between the two dialects in this respect are 
thus placed in bold relief; e.g. pres. (and subj.) act. sg. 1 -u : -m, 3 -m : -s, pl. 
1 -m : -méis, 2 -cer : -c, 3 -m : -fic; opt. sg. 3 — : -s; pret. mid. sg. 1 -mai : -e, 
-we, and others less striking. 

In this section is found the only serious excursus into comparative grammar: 
Zur historischen Erklarung der Personalendungen (199-203). A few comments 
are perhaps in order. I am happy to note that the older view that the Kuchean 
ending -u (-au, = eu) could be equated to the Turfanian -m is here abandoned.” 
Turf. -m, as has been generally accepted, is of course PIE athematic -mz. Whether 
the Kuchean -u can go back to the thematic -é is still problematical, but I am 
delighted that Krause does not completely reject the possibility that the latter 
may be involved here. Krause’s view that the sg. 2 -¢ (of both dialects) comes 
from PIE -tha (Skt. -tha, Gk. -@a) is certainly a simple explanation, phonetically, 
but the question remains: why a perfect ending in the present? Similarly the 
explanation of the sg. 3 Kuch. -m (= n, of course) and Turf. -s as the secondary 
pl. 3 IE -nt and the primary sg. 2 IE -si respectively, though phonetically ac- 
ceptable, seems to me to involve a lot of inexplicable juggling of forms (in spite 
of the English sg. 3 in -s and the Scandinavian in r < s). The distinction between 
the Kuchean pl. 1 -m and the Turfanian -méds is explained by calling upon both 
IE primary -mes and -mesi (Ved. -masi). Kuch. -m can of course just as well 
represent the secondary -me; and the absence of palatalization of final -s in 
Turf. -mds (we would expect -mds) makes the Vedic parallel doubtful (unless 
from IE -mesa). There seems little doubt that the Kuch. pl. 2 -cer is to be analyzed 
as -c + er, where the -c = Turf. -c from IE -te, but what the -er is must remain 
uncertain. Like Krause, I think the transfer of the middle ending -r is extremely 
improbable. The pl. 3 Kuch. -m and Turf. -fic are clearly to be derived—as 
Krause (and before him Pedersen) derives them—from the PIE secondary -nt 
and the primary -ntz."® 


11) Tocharisch 185. 

12 Pedersen, Tocharisch 219, considers that PIE e appears normally as Toch. e (thus 
falling together with PIE 0), and that the change to a is not the rule: ‘Eine Tendenz, ¢ 
in a zu verwandeln, findet sich in beiden Dialekten, in A jedoch in viel grésserer Ausdehnung 
als in B’ (220, §104). 

18 For the theory that -m > -n, see Couvreur, Hoofdzaken 49, 55. The theory is rejected 
by Pedersen, T’ocharisch 141. 

14 Cf. Pedersen’s conjectures, loc.cit. 

15 Cf. op.cit. 144. Couvreur, on the other hand, insists that Kuch. -m must represent IE 
-nti also, op.cit. 56. 
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As for the endings of the perfect active and of the entire middle, a competent 
discussion of Krause’s derivations and suggestions (many of them excellent) 
would unduly prolong this already overextended review. Similarly for the non- 
finite forms. Just one note here. The act. pres. pple. of originally thematic verbs 
is in -efica, with palatalization of the preceding consonant, as in agefica (: ak- 
‘lead’) = Lat. agent-. This shows, of course, that the original vowel was e (not 
o as in Greek and Gothic). However, I should expect here *aSafica (cf. sg. 3 
asim, aSan-me < *age[t] as opposed to pl. 3 dkem, aken-me. < *agont), unless in- 
deed the retention of e-quality is due to the following palatal consonant cluster. 
The middle pple. dkemane < *agomen-os is of course ‘regelrecht’. 

A final chapter of this section is devoted to the suffixed personal pronouns. 
The excuse (if one is needed) for including a discussion of pronouns in a work 
devoted to the verb, is that these pronominal forms had become so closely as- 
similated to the verbs to which they were attached that the whole was treated 
(and no doubt was felt) as a unit. In fact the alternation of ‘thematic’ d/a 
(< IE e) in verb forms before the suffixed sg. 3 -ne and pl. 1, 2, 3 -me is one of 
the strongest pieces of evidence that the accent fell on the penult, e.g. asém 
‘leads’ : aSan-me; campdm ‘can’ : cémpan-me; palkdm ‘shines’ : palkdn-ne. The 
closest parallel in any Indo-European language would be in Old Irish. From the 
comparative point of view, longer forms of the sg. 1 and 2 in Turfanian are 
peculiar: -fii and -c?, as opposed to Kuchean -% and -c. The sg. 3 -m (= n) and 
pl. -m in Turfanian, beside the longer Kuchean forms -ne and -me, are what we 
expect. Perhaps the Turfanian -fii and -ci have been extended on the analogy of 
the genitives fii (masc.), navi (fem.), and t#iz, since these pronouns are very com- 
monly used in a genetive sense (cf. SSS 274 f., Krause 207 ff.). That the Turfanian 
-fi and ci are not at all original is further indicated by the fact that they alone 
(as opposed to -m and -m) are appended to nonfinite forms (participles and in- 
finitivés) and even to substantives in nominal sentences (SSS loc.cit.). In Kuchean 
the more original -% and -c (like -ne and -me) may be appended only to finite 
verb forms (Krause 206). 

The following section is one which has always been lacking for the beginner 
in Turfanian: a set of complete verbal paradigms, with assumed forms where 
none are attested. The author has marked as assumed only those forms which 
are not attested for a particular tense formation; forms that can be assumed, in 
the opinion of the author, only provisionally or not at all, are identified by a 
following query or are omitted entirely. In general,. conservatism is the rule. 

For me the most valuable part of the book is the Verbalverzeichnis, contain- 
ing the forms of both the edited and the unedited Berlin collection; and of the 
Hoernle collection (likewise both edited and unedited texts), as well as forms ° 
from certain unedited Paris texts. Here again we find an advantage for the 
beginner, or at least for the nonspecialist, which is lacking in the Verbalver- 
zeichnis of Turfanian in SSS—namely, the careful designation of the class to 
which each tense belongs. Further, primary (noncausative) formations are 
marked by a boldface G (Grundverb) to distinguish them from the causatives 
(K). Otherwise the arrangement and terminology follow, with minor exceptions, 
the precedent set in SSS. It is to be noted that the author uses the traditional ‘A’ 
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to designate Turfanian equivalents, instead of ‘Osttocharisch’, as he does earlier 
in the book, in verbal listings. Is this possibly an indication that the brief, con- 
venient A-B distinction, no matter how absurd, will eventually win out against 
Krause’s efforts to substitute the more significant Ost- and West- and my own 
substitution of Turfanian and Kuchean? A small matter after all. 

In conclusion I can only repeat a word from the first sentence of this review: 
indispensable. All references to the verbal forms of Kuchean (Westtocharisch, 
Tocharian B, as you will) will henceforth be based on Krause’s volume. It will 
be the foundation of all future discussions just as all discussions of Turfanian 
rest on SSS. No doubt there will be changes made in the classificatory system. 
I myself would prefer, where possible, to retain the parallelism with the system 
already established for Turfanian; or perhaps—and that is worth trying—one 
should now work out a system better suited to both. Such an attempt will be 
the beginning of comparative Tocharian grammar, for which, at long last, we 
are now almost ready. ‘ 


Grammaire de la langue védique. By Louis Renov. (Collection ‘Les langues 
du monde’, Série grammaire, philologie, littérature: Volume 9.) Pp. 454. 
Lyon: IAC, 1952. . 


Reviewed by FRANKLIN Epgerton, Yale University 


This is a descriptive grammar of the Vedic mantras (sacred verses and formu- 
las). It is historical only within its own frame of reference, noting linguistic 
changes first within the Rigveda (early and late parts), then between it and the 
Atharvaveda (these two are, of course, much the most prominent in the treat- 
ment, because the oldest—especially the Rigveda), and the still later Vedic 
works containing mantra material. 

There can be no doubt of the propriety and desirability of the book’s aim. The 
monumental Altindische Grammatik of the late Jacob Wackernagel, now being 
continued by Albert Debrunner, is only about five-eighths published; further- 
more, like Whitney’s Sanskrit grammar, it includes all stages of Vedic and San- 
skrit together, and the language of the mantras unquestionably deserves separate 
treatment. It has already received such treatment in other works, some of great 
value, but none that seriously rival Renou’s book, which has qualities that place 
it on a higher level than any earlier complete Vedic grammar. 

A large part of Renou’s very extensive previous publication seems preparatory 
to this task, and makes predictable his success in it. His work on Vedic grammar 
began with his important doctoral thesis (1925), La valeur du parfait dans les 
hymnes védiques (covering a wider range than the words suggest). In 1930 ap- 
peared his two-volume Grammaire sanscrite, which perhaps deserves to be called 
the only thoroughly independent and highly valuable grammar of classical 
Sanskrit that has appeared in the west, except Whitney’s and Wackernagel’s. 
There followed in rapid succession numerous articles and monographs contain- 
ing penetrating studies on details of Vedic grammar and interpretation, as well 
as a number of stout books which helped to prepare for the present work: Les 
matires de la philologie védique, 1928; Bibliographie védique, 1931; Monographies 
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sanskrites, 1937; Les écoles védiques et la formation du Véda, 1947; and others. 
Also pertinent to this work, and almost as directly, were his searching studies in 
classical Sanskrit grammar, far too numerous to list here; e.g. the edition and 
translation of the grammatical work Durghatavrtti (1942-), Terminologie gram- 
maticale du sanskrit (3 vols., 1942), and a translation of Panini with extracts 
from commentaries (1948-). In passing, it should be emphasized that Renou has 
published in many other fields of Indic studies, literary and cultural, some ab- 
struse and difficult: among them Upanisads, kavya, philosophy, religion, and 
geography. Many an Indologist might be content to rest his reputation on 
Renou’s non-grammatical works alone. He is living proof of the fact that a really 
supreme grammarian should be also (not only a philologist, that is a text-in- 
terpreter, but) a profound knower of the whole culture carried by the language. 
In fact, Renou is a worthy representative of the glorious traditions of French 
Indology, in the line of Burnouf, Bergaigne, Senart, and Sylvain Lévi (to mention 
only the dead, and only the greatest among them). 

Everyone who deals with the Veda will have to keep this book at his elbow, 
and should read it periodically from beginning to end, to his great enjoyment as 
well as professional profit. In the briefest possible form, but with little sacrifice 
of exhaustiveness to simplification, it summarizes all that can be said with rea- 
sonable confidence of the Vedic language, as it appears to one of its two or three 
greatest living masters. Even an intelligent beginner should, I think, find it 
profitable, and for the most part not difficult, to read and study it. There are no 
paradigmatic tables. The Preface says: ‘Nous avons voulu insister plutét sur 
les singularités. La nature de la documentation, les tendances du style védique 
sont ainsi faites que la tradition des mantra apparait, pour une large part, comme 
un répertoire d’ “anomalies”, de tentatives grammaticales et stylistiques. Ce 
serait ne pas y étre fidéle que de donner de cet ensemble une image facile et 
linéaire.’ To this sound statement I would only add that Renou has been careful 
(and this is one of the book’s most striking virtues) to inform his readers, un- 
obtrusively but constantly, as to the scope and frequency or rarity of each item, 
down to isolated occurrences. He also helps the beginner, and even the advanced 
scholar, by regularly translating his examples. Many phrases and whole padas, 
or even longer passages, are quoted and fully translated. The original sources are 
indicated by abbreviated titles (unidentified passages are from the Rigveda; 
I and X indicate its first and tenth books), but exact references are usually not 
given; they can almost always be easily found by any informed reader, and 
valuable space is thus saved. 

More embarrassing, and rather regrettable, is the omission (no doubt to save 
space) of any bibliographical references whatever, in the body of the grammar. 
Experienced Vedists will, to be sure, not need to be told in many, perhaps most, 
cases which of the author’s statements are controversial; and he himself fre- 
quently adds ‘douteux’ or the like. But beginners need more information; and 
this reviewer, at least, has sometimes found it hard to satisfy his curiosity as to 
the origin of a particular doctrine or theory, unfamiliar to him (a mediocre 
bibliographer, it must be confessed). Of course many of these, or certainly some, 
are no doubt both original and new. 
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The grammar proper occupies less than 400 rather small pages (32-35 lines 
per page; no footnotes, but many notes in smaller type inserted in, or after, the 
466 numbered sections). Numerous cross-references, and an excellent index of 
Vedic words, help to save space without loss of clarity. The style skillfully com- 
bines brevity with lucidity. There is a four-page bibliography, a selection largely 
of recent publications not listed in Wackernagel—Debrunner. 

In his Preface, Renou says that he has ‘suivi de prés’ Wackernagel(—Debrun- 
ner) on the subjects of noun composition and noun inflection. He has however 
made important additions to that admirable work. Two examples: in §299 he 
records pastha(-vah, pasthauhi) ‘fifth’ (ordinal numeral), convincingly established 
by him in BSL 43.38 ff. (1946). This very interesting form has always been 
misinterpreted, usually as Middle Indic for prsthd ‘back’—a very old ‘popular 
etymology’, going back perhaps to late Vedic times (MS 3.11.11d, 158.9; but 
p.p. pasta-, sic), and persisting at least to 1932 (Vedic variants 2.296, I regret to 
say). It seems to me clearly a riming adaptation of original pakthd (recorded at 
least as n.pr., ‘Quintus’) to match sasthd ‘sixth’. Renou, in BSL, thinks of this 
(with other less likely theories), but in the present work offers no explanation. 
— In §282 he recognizes that tmdn and tdn ‘self’ ‘seem to form a paradigm’ 
(better, to be automatic variants of one another; cf. Lg. 19.116). Much earlier, 
Ludwig (Rigveda 5.352-3) saw the ‘essential identity’ of the two, but no one 
heeded him; the time was not then ripe for perception of the phonemic explana- 
tion. It might, I think, have been added that originally (and still in RV with 
almost no exceptions) dtmdn ‘soul, self’ formed ‘strong’ cases only, tmdn/tdn 
‘weak’ cases only, all constituting a single paradigm (Lg. loc.cit.). 

The grammar is divided into six chapters, as follows: 1. Phonétique (11-111): 
alphabet, pronunciation, vocalism, consonantism, accent, word-final, samdhi 
of vowels and consonants; 2. Formation du nom (112-86): composition, primary 
and secondary derivation (suffixes); 3. Flexion du nom (incl. pronoun and num- 
eral; 187-245); 4. Le verbe (246-314); 5. Les invariants (315-32): preverbs, 
prepositions, adverbs with adverbial compounds and derivatives, interjections 
(conjunctions are listed and discussed in the appropriate parts of the next 
chapter); 6. Syntaxe (333-403): order of words, agreement, pronouns, noun 
cases, nominal clauses, verbal nouns, voice, tense and mood, causative, coordina- 
tion, negation, interrogation, subordination, relative, ‘complétive’ (chiefly 
clauses beginning ydd...), ‘circonstancielles’ (ydd ... etc.), final-consecutive, 
conditional, direct discourse, style (ten pages, including some very perceptive 
and useful observations). 

In a field so obscure as the Veda, so full of difficult problems, some of which no 
doubt will never be solved and for many of which equally distinguished scholars 
have arrived at radically different solutions, it goes without saying that any 
serious student will have some more or less different views from any other, or 
at least would prefer to use different language on some points. The relatively few 
matters on which I might venture to differ from Renou are mostly of this sort. 
It would seem unprofitable to list them, when I recognize that his views are at 
least as worthy of respect as mine. I have noted a very few misprints, and also a 
couple of lapses of the pen, among which I would count the omission of y from 
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the list of sounds which, intervening between r (r) or ¢ and n, do not prevent 
change to n (64). Also, in §195 (line 2) read ‘358 n.’ for ‘357’; in §232 (183, line 
8) ‘ultérieur’ for ‘antérieur’; in §250 (line 5) ‘396’ for ‘897’; in §264 (line 9) ‘uv’ 
for ‘uy’; in §286 (234, line 8) ‘Ac.’ for ‘Ag.’; in §308, note 4 (line 5) ‘moyen’ for 
‘actif’; in §363 note 1 the ppp. grbhitd is noted, but not grhitd (post-RV, at 
least in compounds). 

Slightly less trivial are the following. §214: Does the author mean that the adj. 
gopaydtya is based on the 3 sg. pres. *gopayati? If so, the suggestion seems un- 
likely, and not easily reconcilable with §365. §334 (277, lines 5-6): That radical 
medial a in the 1 sg. perfect remains short ‘par souci de différenciation’ (as 
against 3 sg. with d) seems too teleological, whatever the true explanation may be 
(the laryngealists propose a historical solution). §399: I doubt the occurrence 
of enclitic me_at the beginning of a sentence. On RV 5.14.5 vétu me &rndvad 
dhdvam see Ludwig’s note; me ... hdvam goes with vétu as well as with Srndvad 
(note the accent of this). §457: Cases are cited of ‘concatenation’ in which a 
single word is repeated in adjoining stanzas. But more striking is the frequent 
concatenation by phrases, as in RV 1.32.1c dhann dhim (dnv apds tatarda), 2a 
dhann chim (pdrvate Si$riyandm); ib. 3d (dhann enam) prathamajém dhindm, 4a 
(ydd indrahan) prathamajém dhindm. 


Le dialecte de Dushmani: Description de 1’un des parlers de l’Albanie du Nord. 
By Wactaw CimocHowskI. (Poznafiskie Towarzystwo Przyjacidt Nauk, 
Wydziat filologiczno-filozoficzny: Prace Komisji Filologicznej, Vol. 14, No. 
1.) Pp. 233. Poznafi: Nakiadem Poznafiskiego Towarzystwa Przyjaciét Nauk, 
1951. 


Reviewed by Eric P. Hamp, Unwwersity of Chicago 


In a lamentably neglected field such as Albanian almost any happening is an 
event of major importance; amongst such events, this book, despite several 
shortcomings, is an occurrence of the first magnitude. It is the first reasonably 
full-length description (minus lexicon) of an individual Albanian dialect, so 
far as I know, ever to be done; all previous studies are either fragmentary, 
amateurish, unsystematically compendious, or at best based on an assumed 
knowledge of the broad lines of Albanian structure. As an indication of the 
poverty of our information in this field, I list all unsuperseded scientific dialect 
treatments of any considerable length that I know of:— H. Pedersen, Albane- 
sische Texte mit Glossar; Leipzig, 1895: southern Tosk dialect of Camérija, with 
brief grammatical introduction. N. Jokl, Vorlaufiger Bericht aber die im Auf- 
trag der Balkan-Kommission d. Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien durchgefihrten ° 
nordostgegischen Dialektstudien; Wien, 1915: dialect of Vraptista. G.S. Low- 
man, The phonetics of Albanian, Lg. 8.271 ff. (1932): dialect of Scutari. C. 
Tagliavini, L’Albanese di Dalmazia; Firenze, 1937: dialect of Borgo Erizzo, 
near Zara, the only isolated Geg dialect outside Albania; besides about 25 
pages of grammatical comment, contains a valuable 235-page lessico etimologico, 
the most up-to-date such tool for Albanian. C. Tagliavini, Le parlate albanesi 
di tipo Ghego orientale (Dardania e Macedonia nord-occidentale), Le terre al- 
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banesi redente; Roma, 1942: monograph discussing chief distinguishing fea- 
tures. II. A. Bovpixn, ‘H é ’Arrixj éAAnvadBarix} diddexros, ’AOnva, Vol. 44-5; 
Athens, 1932-3: dialect of isolated Tosk colonies in Attica. M. Lambertz, 
Italoalbanische Dialektstudien, Kuhns Zeitschrift 51.259-90 (1923), 52:43-90 
(1924), 53.66-79 and 282-304 (1925): dialects of six clustered Tosk villages 
in Molise; comparative grammatical comment, texts, glossary. M. Lambertz, 
Albanische Mundarten in Italien, Indogermanisches Jahrbuch 2.1-30 (1914-5): 
brief general treatment, drawn mainly from the dialects treated in the last 
item and from scattered written sources. M. Lambertz, Die Mundarten der 
albanischen Sprache und ihre Erforschung, Leipziger Vierteljahrsschrift fir Sid- 
osteuropa 1944. Jaberg—Jud, Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siid- 
schweiz: point 751, Acquaformosa, is a Tosk village of Calabria, one of a group 
of seven located near Castrovillari. K. Kristoforidhi, Acéixdy ris ’ANBavuxijs 
y\woons; Athens, 1904: old, and in nonstandard Greek orthography, but un- 
replaced as a reliable source for citations of provenience. — To these may be 
added :— St. Mladenov, Die Albaner und das Albanische in Nordmakedonien 
und Altserbien, Balkan Archiv 1.43-70 (1925). A. Dozon, Manuel de la langue 
chkipe ou albanaise; Paris, 1879: a ‘general’ grammar based on the Tosk dialect of 
Pérmet. G. Weigand, Albanesische Grammatik im siidgegischen Dialekt (Durazzo, 
Elbassan, Tirana); Leipzig, 1913. G. Pitré, Fiabe, novelle e racconti popolari 
siciliane IV; Palermo, 1875: Tosk dialects of the Sicilian villages of Piana dei 
Greci (now Piana degli Albanesi) and Palazzo Adriano. In point of grammatical 
completeness the present study outranks all its predecessors. 

Although, as will perhaps become clear by implication in the specific discus- 
sion that follows, this description is outmoded in methodology and in form of 
presentation, and although in certain respects, particular as well as general, it 
falls far short of the standard demanded by up-to-date linguistic technique, two 
considerations must mitigate the harsh judgment that more favorable circum- 
stances would otherwise impose. First and foremost, in view of the dearth of 
material on Albanian, we must be grateful for such a rich and complete picture 
of a single dialect; no criticism must detract from this fact. Secondly, the material 
was gathered in 1937 and the analysis carried out during 1938 and 1939, publica- 
tion having been prevented by the outbreak of the war. We must therefore not 
look for the results of the great strides made in linguistic science during the past 
fifteen years. It would be out of place to level empty criticism at many aspects. 
Let us rather express the hope that our Polish colleagues may once again attain 
the place of eminence in linguistics once held by their brilliant forefathers. 


1. The Introduction (1-5) begins: | 
Le présent ouvrage contient la description du dialecte albanais du nord, 

dans la région montagneuse de Dushmani. Ce territoire se trouve & une 
distance d’environ 30 km., en ligne droite, 4 l’est de Scutari, avec un écart 
insensible vers le Nord et il s’étend a droite de la riviére Drin ‘dans son cours 
inférieur. Ce territoire n’est pas grand, mais il y a lieu d’en distinguer cer- 
taines parties composantes, notamment: Malagjia, od se trouve la grotte 
dans laquelle Fr. Nopesa fit en son temps des découvertes archéologiques, 
et Kllogjén. Je mentionne ces deux parties composantes de Dushmani, car 
j’ai réussi 4 constater certaines petites différences linguistiques dans leurs 
territoires. La densité de la population y est petite, selon les données sta- 
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tistiques de l’année 1936 elle se montait en moyenne & moins de 13 per- 
sonnes par kilométre carré. Les montagnards habitant Dushmani sont de 
religion catholique-romaine. 


According to Cimcchowski’s account, he seems to have been fortunate in 
having secured an extremely amiable, intelligent, and trustworthy informant, of 
whom he made very good use, in the town of Scutari, over a period of almost 
eight months, controlling his data by a two weeks’ visit to Dushmani. The author 
spent an enormous amount of time with his informant, and all cited material 
comes from that old mountaineer, named Gjok(é) Pjetri(t). It is to be hoped that 
at some future time, not too far off, Cimochowski may publish a substantial 
selection from the large number of texts that he must have collected. 

Regarding the setting up of form-classes, Cimochowski says (3) in commendable 
fashion: ‘Cette classification est basée sur des coincidences de flexion de nature 
purement extérieure et formelle, il ne faut jamais chercher de base pour cette 
classification dans la grammaire historique. Une classification en groupes d’aprés 
la grammaire historique serait impossible dans beaucoup de cas et absolument 
inutile pour la description du dialecte.’ Yet, after pointing out that his study is 
descriptive in nature, he remarks (4): ‘Si dans certains cas peu nombreux je me 
suis permis quelques digressions plus étendues concernant l’histoire de la langue, 
je crois qu’elles étaient indispensables.’ 

In the chapter entitled Phonétique, no distinction is made in any systematic 
fashion between phonetic and phonemic phenomena. Though in some cases the 
author is at pains to describe carefully the phonetic value of certain sounds, his 
general level of phonetic performance is disappointing; e.g. (6): ‘Dans le dialecte 
de Dushmani ... on articule a en gardant la position normale de la langue dans 
la cavité de la bouche ... 7 est une voyelle bréve normale de ce type ... e, dans le 
dialecte de Dushmani, est une voyelle bréve, ouverte, mais pas dans le méme 
degré que p. ex. chez les habitants catholiques de la ville de Scutari.’ Any lin- 
guist should of course know that there are no universal standards for ‘normal’ 
and that the inhabitants of Scutari (what, incidentally, about the non-Catho- 
lics?) are not the most accessible and available yardstick for simple phonetic 
facts. Though the word ‘phonéme’ occurs (e.g. 23, §31), the author shows no 
sign of having grasped its significance in the senses in which it had already been 
used for nearly a decade in this country, in Prague, and in Scandinavia at the 
time when he began his study. 

I proceed now to a brief restatement of the phonology. 

2.1. Vowel phonemes. Cimochowski lists and illustrates fifty-one vocalic 
phones: 21 ‘voyelles buccales’ (7 short, 8 long, 6 half-long), 7 ‘voyelles nasales’, 
13 ‘diphtongues avec 7 et y 4 la suite d’éléments normale’ (i.e. with the semivowel 
following: 7 short and 6 long), 7 ‘diphtongues avec 7 et y & la suite d‘éléments 
inverse’ (i.e. with the semivowel preceding: 3 short and 4 long), and 3 ‘liaisons 
diphtongales’ (ie, ae, wie). If we replace Cimochowski’s symbols by letters that 
will better accommodate typographic convenience and existing conventions of 
official Albanian orthography, the following nuclear syllabics can easily be shown 
to be minimally contrastive: 


A. /aioy #2 @/;B. /eu/. 
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The last two members of class A are rare in occurrence; the last three of that 
class represent Cimochowski’s i, d, and 6 respectively. Class B is defined as com- 
prising syllabics that may also occur as unstressed members of stressed nuclei; 
they could equally well be called semivowels. The classification just given orders 
the phonemes on the basis of distribution and frequency. On an articulatory 
basis the same phonemes may be grouped as follows: 


FRONT 
o_o 
HIGH rs. aK 
MID e 1) oO 
LOW #& a 
Net 
ROUNDED 


2.2..Prosodic phonemes. By positing two more phonemes, /é/ and nasalization, 
we can accommodate all the remaining elements in Cimochowski’s list of fifty-one. 

2.2.1. The nasal vowels, so called, can clearly be stated as /V/ plus nasaliza- 
tion, which has the allophonic properties of simultaneous nasality and lengthen- 
ing. The convenience in separating the nasal component from the vowel, and in 
not treating the complex as a unit, is confirmed on the phonological level. by the 
resultant class, here set up, of prosodic units that can be manipulated as a single 
set. On the morphophonemic level, in view of Cimochowski’s statement (8) that 
vowels become nasal before nasal consonants, and (156 fn. 1) that in certain 
verb classes ‘il ne faut pas oublier que la nasalité de la voyelle est trés souvent 
facultative’, we find further confirmation of the separation of this prosodic ele- 
ment, whereby such replacements may now be stated merely as combination 
phenomena parallel to other such combinative alternations. 

2.2.2. Cimochowski’s length. There is no question but that in this dialect 
phonetically long vowels contrast distinctively with short; the phonemic in- 
terpretation of this length is, however, a matter for discussion. In final position 
stressed vowels occur only in the form that Cimochowski writes long; in the 
absence of more precise phonetic detail these may be considered allophones of 
simple vowels in the sequence /V # /. We therefore find that phonetically long 
and short vowels are in contrast only in position before consonant /C/. 

In a poorly organized section (10-2) entitled Le traitement de la voyelle 
sourde dans le dialecte de Dushmani et dans la partie nord de la région dialec- 
tale guegue en général, Cimochowski presents (mixing comparative data with 
descriptive) certain of the phenomena that in dialects outside northern Albania. 
match a minimally accented short central vowel, which the standard orthography 
writes é. These phenomena include length in the vowel preceding the point under 
discussion, vowels of varying timbres which correlate with the neighboring C, 
and transition from voiced to voiceless C—the last feature running counter to 
the otherwise prevailing assimilated cluster pattern of the dialect. Though the 
author mentions nothing about the presence of a very short vocoid in such 
transitions from voiced to voiceless, I should myself very much like to see more 
detailed evidence on this point. In other Albanian dialects of my acquaintance, 
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what at first appear to be sundry short, vague transitional vowels amid great 
varieties of consonants in close succession, later turn out to be classifiable as two 
distinct sorts of phenomena. One class comprises very short but distinctive vowels 
which, depending on the dialect in question, may be associated phonemically 
with either juncture / * / or some vowel (say /é/); the other class comprises open 
allophonic transitions between clustered consonants. It would be interesting 
to know whether such a situation applies in Dushmani, but we need more phonetic 
data than Cimochowski provides. It is also not quite clear from his description 
whether the vocoids that correlate with neighboring consonants, alluded to above, 
are of such phonetic quality as to be dissociable from the vowel phonemes to 
which he likens them. It is further not even quite clear from his phraseology 
whether this ‘voyelle bréve, fort réduite’, which this section discusses, does in 
fact subsist in any position, in Cimochowski’s view, or whether the vowel men- 
tioned is supposed to exist only in other dialects to which comparative allusion 
is made. All the phenomena just referred to, on which doubts have been raised 
and for the solution of which more extensive and intensive phonetic data would 
be required, will for the sake of brevity be referred to in the ensuing statements 
as ‘possible short vowels’. Finally—and on this point I have also received verbal 
corroboration from Leonard Newmark of Indiana University—in some dialects 
the allophone of é in prejunctural position is simply consonant-explosion, which 
contrasts distinctively with unreleased implosion; it would be interesting to 
know whether similar phenomena apply to northern Geg. 

We are now in a position to formulate a statement for our phoneme /é/; it 
has at least the following four allophones: vocalic length, in the sequence /VCé/; 
transition phenomena from voicing to voicelessness, in the sequence /CéC/; 
possible short vowels, as above discussed, in the sequence /CéC/; possible con- 
sonant-release phenomena, as above mentioned, in the sequence /Cé # /. Thus, 
lop ‘cow’ is /l6pé/; Sm ‘much’ is /Simé/; vdjzs ‘of the girl’ is /v4jzés/. In contrast 
with éime ‘cheveu’ and hije ‘ombre’, we may interpret e éime ‘coit’ and pije 
‘boisson’ as /e¢imée/, /pijée/. Thus interpreted, though in many respects our 
/é/ corresponds to the vowel phoneme é of other dialects, its distribution differs 
significantly, since in those dialects it does not occur immediately before /V/. 

2.2.3. Cimochowski’s half-length. According to the author, this feature is 
restricted almost entirely to two morphological classes: verbal infinitives and 
the definite form of certain nouns. For a phonological feature, such a morpho- 
logically defined distribution seems unlikely; it is at any rate analytically un- 
satisfying, and should be rechecked. It is further stated that the feature occurs 
also in some isolated words, but the only example adduced is termék ‘earthquake’. 


Since the word is attested in other dialects as termét (a very old loan from Latin), . 


is it not possible that this has been reinterpreted by folk-etymology as an in- 
finitive, here in Turkish form and perhaps connected with tepremek ‘stir, move’? 
If so, it falls under the above rubric. 

In any event, we may tentatively interpret half-length as /Vé/. Thus me vés 
‘s’habiller’ is /mevéés/, etc. 

2.3. Syllabic combinations and complex nuclei. We may now reinterpret 
Cimochowski’s remaining elements as follows. Vj is simply /Vj/, since a phoneme 








pare 


t 
t 
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/j/ is in any case required on other grounds; the symbol is selected on the basis 
of the standard orthography. Vy is /Vu/; the non-occurrence of *Vy is an in- 
teresting confirmation of the lack of evidence in other positions for */w/, as 
contrasted with /j/. Vi is /Vjé/. iV is /jV/. iVC(C) is /jVC(C)é/. The- sole 
case with yV, kyal ‘horses’, is /ku&lé/. In all of the above, /j/ is of course merely 
a particular instance of /C/. Finally, the occurring instances of Ve are /{fe tie fe/. 

2.4. Consonant phonemes. Cimochowski’s consonants are here briefly re- 
capitulated with some comment. 

/p/ is lenis in final position, fortis elsewhere. /b/ is lenis, but is said to be 
more fortis before a front vowel. /t/ is described as fortis in all positions. /d/ 
is stated to be voiced, but nothing more. /k/ is lenis in final position, fortis 
elsewhere. /g/ is stated to be voiced and unaspirate, but nothing more. In 
final position, voiced are replaced morphophonemically by voiceless (lenis), but 
in this respect the author fails to differentiate the phonological from the morpho- 
phonemic level in his statement. : 

/j/ is a non-syllabic vocoid. Cimochowski also reports a supposedly distinct 
‘spirante j’, which is stated to occur in only two words zoj -t ‘birds’ and i koldjt 
‘easy’; this would appear to be a special allophone or free variant of /3/ before 
/t/ (or before /ét/?). /1/ has two major allophones: [l] before /a/ and back 
vowels; [l’] before /iy/. /1/ is strongly velarized and with incomplete occlusion 
between tongue-tip and upper teeth; in some words, interchanges occur between 
dialects between this phoneme and /6/. /r/ is short, weakly rolled, retroflex. 
/¥/ is a long fortis velarized rolled sound. 

/m/ labial nasal; the author states that there is one lone form with palatalized 
m, me mél ‘to milk’; but with such a distribution it is hard to believe that this 
is not a free variant of, say, /memjéél/. /n/ dental nasal. /fi/ palatal nasal. 

/v/ is stated to involve two simultaneous spirant occlusions: lower lip against 
upper teeth and upper lip in front of lower lip. /v/ has a faulty distribution; 
it does not occur prejuncturally. Since only [y] occurs in that position, it is simpler 
on grounds of phonetic similarity, as well as on the basis of morphophonemic 
distributions, to interpret the latter as /u/, which regularly replaces /v/ in 
this position. /s/ and /z/ require little comment. Prejuncturally /s/ always 
replaces /2z/; e zéz ‘black (fem.)’ and undz ‘ring’ do not alter this statement, since 
they are phonemically /ezézé/, /undzé/. /83/ and /%/ raise only one point: 
Three words (irregular aorist 1 sg.) are said to have a final 3’; it would appear 
most likely that this is a free variant of /¢/. /p/ and /3/ are dental spirants 
with considerable lateral opening. The prejunctural allophone of /6/ is devoiced 
during the final part of its span. /f/ is labiodental, with the tongue simultane- 
ously in the position it assumes for /p/; this serves to explain the occasional inter- 
dialect alternations between these two phonemes in various words. /c/ and 
/3/ are sibilant affricates. /¢/ and /3/ are shibilant affricates, and, as the 
author notes, contrast with the sequence /t8/. /6/ and /%/ are palatalized 
shibilant affricates; they correspond to the palatal stops of other ‘Albanian dia- 
lects (orthographic q and gj). Prejuncturally /é/ replaces /$/. /h/ is a pharyn- 
geal-laryngeal spirant with two major allophones, voiced postjuncturally and 
voiceless prejuncturally. 
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Two phones occur which Cimochowski writes k’ and g’, and which like several 
other interesting features he discusses only in a comparative-historical setting; 
these occur only before /j/, and appear to be allophones of /k g/ in that position. 

2.4.1. Summary of consonants. The consonant phonemes may be tabulated 
structurally on a combined basis of phonemic and morphophonemic distribu- 
tion; though their phonetic properties interestingly correlate with this arrange- 
ment to some degree, the labels applied to the classes are merely a matter of con- 
venience. 








STOPS AFFRICATES 8(H)IBILANTS 
VOICELESS p t St é é 8 8 
VOICED a ae 3 F3 £i4 % 

me Sha al 
NASAL m n fi 
LOWER-CLUSTERABLE SPIRANTS a f h 
HIGH-CLUSTERABLE SONANTS r ry i ] j 


2.4.2. Consonant combinations. We cannot attempt here to deal with the rich 
array of occurring clusters in any systematic fashion. A few points, however, 
demand comment because of the way in which the author’s quasi-comparative 
presentation occludes their descriptive status. 

Although in general /pj bj fj/ occur, occasionally the more archaic /pl bl fi/ 
are found in their stead. This looks like dialect mixture. 

Complexes that correspond to nasal plus (voiced) stop in other dialects 
(phonemically a unitary prenasalized stop in one Calabrian-Albanian dialect 
of my acquaintance, Vaccarizzo Albanese, and a unitary distinctive long em- 
phatic nasal in some of the northern Geg dialects) are treated here as follows, 
as far as I can make out. 

A ‘sequence [n*] occurs, with a very brief weak stop. This may be interpreted 
as the phonemic sequence /ng/. 

Though most instances of mb in other dialects are matched by a simple /m/ 
in Dushmani, according to the author’s account, there are some occurrences 
which he writes m’, without making their status clear and without stating con- 
ditions for their occurrence; whatever lies behind them—and they look suspi- 
ciously like loans or dialect mixture—they are probably best interpreted as 
/mb/. Cimochowski further remarks that forms occurring in other dialects with 
mbs- have p&- in Dushmani. Apart from the fact that this point has no place in a 
descriptive phonology, Cimochowski’s proposed phonological explanation does 
not accord with the facts, since he cites other forms that do not behave this way. 
Instead, it would seem as though forms such as the cognate of Tosk mbéshijellur 
‘wrap up’ were misanalyzed as belonging to the common verbal pattern with 
simple nasal prefix, and a falsely decompounded simplex extracted as /p&tjéél/. 

Though practically all cases of nd in other dialects are matched by simple 
/n/ in Dushmani, Cimochowski claims that in two forms (me jie ‘feel, hear’, 
tafe ‘thy acc. fem. sg.’) one finds a long emphatic 7, as in Scutari. If this is to 
be taken at face value, the span can no doubt be reinterpreted as the special 
‘sallophonic form of /nd/; more data on this would be desirable. 
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All cases of ngj in other dialects are matched by simple /f/ in Dushmani, 
except for those that go back to common Albanian ngl (preserved in some of the 
isolated dialects of Greece and Italy), which is represented by /fij/. This last 
cluster, incidentally, is one of the best reasons for not reinterpreting /fi/ as /nj/. 

2.5. Stress phonemes. Although Cimochowski overtly mentions (27) only one 
stress, forms such as griesmir ‘good woman’s’, grdvetmira ‘good women’s’ (73) 
make it obvious that there are three significant degrees of stress, counting mini- 
mal, which we may write /’ ‘ ©/. The above forms may thus be rewritten /gries- 
miré */, /gravéétmiréd # /; for convenience, minimal stress may be left un- 
marked, though this of course does not mean that it does not exist as a signifi- 
cant element. 

2.6. Summary of phonemes. We have set up 8 vowels and semivowels, 29 
consonants, and 5 prosodic and stress phonemes; the last, which are here grouped 
together, all structure together as a larger set, since the occurrence of the pro- 
sodic units bears a relationship to that of non-minimal stress. Though Cimo- 
chowski takes no account of such things, it is likely that there are two or three 
intonation levels of phonemic significance, and at least three junctures and ter- 
minal contours; let us allow for half a dozen phonemes of pitch, juncture, and 
contour, however they may structure with the other phonemes. 

The roster of Dushmani phonemes then stands at about fifty. It isa pity that 
in a monograph the size of Cimochowski’s we cannot find collected data ade- 
quate for a statement of the occurring sequences of all phonemes up to some 
manageable number, say three. 

3. Noun morphology. The Albanian noun is complicated, and Dushmani em- 
bodies most of the interesting complexities. Cimochowski gives a very detailed 
and (on the whole) careful account; after discussing (28-36) gender and number, 
and illustrating these in detail with types of noun-membership, he presents (37- 
70) the nominal inflexion, with a rich array of listings of members of the numer- 
ous small classes. Cimochowski’s general arrangement is quite clear: the cate- 
gory of definiteness, illustrated paradigmatically by the main inflexional types; 
the so-called ‘article’, or, as I should prefer without wishing to quibble, the pre- 
fix of concord; the separate noun types, by gender and class of plural formation, 
with paradigms and lists of members for each. By discussing and illustrating the 
manner of linking two nouns together (i.e. constructing a nominal phrase), 
the author leads conveniently into his succeeding chapter on the adjective. In 
reality, though there will not be space below to deal with this aspect, in Albanian 
the adjective is merely a subclass of the substantive, and its description belongs 
primarily in the section on nominal derivation and in that on nominal phrase - 
construction. It is probably simpler, too, in Albanian to make the basic unit of 
description the nominal phrase, whether or not a juncture intervenes, as it often 
does not, since the features of inflexion and concord occur throughout this unit 
and on both ends of it, and are most readily described in one ranked set of state- 
ments. Thus the single noun (and substantivized adjective) is merély the special 
limiting case of the nominal phrase. 

Though one cannot deny the complexity of Albanian noun structure, with its 
numerous small classes and morphophonemic interchanges, and though Cimo- 
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chowski offers a rich and useful collection and classification of material, his 
presentation is needlessly uneconomical, with forty-five separate noun paradigms. 
It is usually possible to find most things one is apt to look for, but a clear picture 
of how the machine works fails to emerge in its broad lines. An attempt is made 
below to restate the noun, without, however, taking the space to define the cate- 
gories set up. So as not to interfere annoyingly with the already compressed 
presentation, specific paragraph references to Cimochowski are dispensed with. 

3.1. Morphophonemics. The following symbols, which are used as covers for 
phonemic interchanges, and the following phonemic relationships must be es- 
tablished in advance. K = /k g/ are replaced by /é 3/; I = /i/ is added before 
/t 8/; E = /e/, when I does not vocalize and when /j/ does not follow in Class 
II, in other circumstances being equal to zero; J = /j/ replaces /n t/, and in 
other circumstances is added as a suffix; 1! = stem vowel /a/ is umlauted to 
(replaced by) /e/; 2! = any stem vowel is umlauted to /i/; 3! = stem vowel 
/e/ is umlauted to /a/ (applies only to /pés/ ‘bag’ and /fép/ ‘circle’). 

Any geminate C produced by suffixation simplifies to C. Except in certain 
cases, /-é/ is lost before suffixed V. After -V a suffixed C is replaced by /Cé/. 
After /k g a ei/ a suffixed /i/ is replaced by /u/. 

3.2. The nominal form-class. The nominal phrase may contain only one 
nucleus, and the case and definitizing suffixes are limited to the nucleus, except 
for those labeled ‘marginal’.'! A noun is a base (plus suffixes) that may occupy 
such a nucleus. A nominal phrase nucleus must bear one and only one case suf- 
fix; any bases following the nucleus may, but need not, bear a marginal suffix. 
With the exception of certain specific morphemes (e.g /%ip-/ ‘all’), the first base 
in @ nominal phrase is the locus of the nucleus. Noun bases that may occur 
after the nucleus without a marginal suffix, but always with a prefix of concord, 
may be called adjectives; these bases have the further peculiarity of occurring in 
all possible gender formations and concords. With certain classes of exceptions, 
adjectives and bases with marginal suffixes regularly take a prefix of concord, 
the concord being governed by the preceding number-gender-case-definiteness 
suffixes. A nucleus, or other noun-base position, may also be occupied by a pro- 
noun, which is another rather complicated and irregular, but’ numerically small 
form-class; a pronoun may also occur before the nucleus. In other words, pro- 
nouns form a different form-class from nouns, but may enter into nominal 
phrases. A certain number of particles (adverbs) may intervene in, and form 
part of, nominal phrases. Adjectives, and thus nouns, may be regularly derived 
from verbal bases. Every nominal phrase probably contains a superfix of stresses; 
the favorite superfix, from what little we can glean from the author’s illustrations,. 
would seem to be /’’.../. 

Some nouns take nominative and accusative formations which, though sin- 


1 I take this term from Leonard Newmark, who introduced it in his interesting paper, An 
Albanian case system, presented at the meeting of the Linguistic Society in Bloomington, 
Indiana, 8 August 1953. The Dushmani system differs in some respects (and in others has 
been differently interpreted) from that described by Newmark. 


‘ 
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gular in meaning, are plural in form (= ‘neuters’). As an irregular submember of 
this group, the Class II noun /kre-/ ‘head’ has the plural-form nom./acc. /krve/. 
The singular oblique cases of /-at-/ ‘father’ have thoroughly irregular port- 
manteau forms. Otherwise, all noun bases can be managed readily with the 
morphophonemics stated and with a minimum number of allomorphs. 
3.3. Order of affixes. The fullest possible form of a noun is 


P.Pi(P)NN(SS ...)S:S.83, 


where P stands for prefix, N stands for noun base, and S for suffix. The 
symbols in parenthesis allow for derivational affixes on noun bases (or bases 
that have already been nominalized). NN allows for compound nouns, which 
occur. Occupants of the other affix positions, which are the features that define 
the noun form-class, are listed: 

P,: prefix of concord, definite or indefinite in form, with the concord governed 
by preceding suffixes. 

P,: prefix of concord, indefinite (except after particle /ma/, with which it 
occurs definite and has superlative meaning) in form, with concord 
governed by following suffixes. This prefix occurs with (a) certain 
masculines and feminines of relationship, (b) all ‘neuters’ except /kre-/, 
and (c) substantivized adjectives. 

Si: plural, definite singular, marginal singular, marginal ablative singular. 

S.: nominative, accusative, marginal plural. 

S3: definite plural, marginal ablative plural. 

All affixes within a position as stated are mutually exclusive. With the proviso 
stated earlier that only one case suffix may occur, all positions may be present 
in all combinations. 

3.4. Suffixes. Two classes of nouns are distinguishable on the basis of the suf- 
fixes they select; this is the state of affairs, rather than the reverse, namely, that 
the terminations are selected on the basis of gender, as Cimochowski has it (37). 

Class I comprises masculines, certain subgroups of which, however, are femi- 
nine in the plural, as is noted below with the relevant suffixes. Class II com- 
prises chiefly feminines and a small number of masculines. As will be seen, the 
class as here set up refers to suffix-selection, while gender refers to concord within 
the total nominal phrase. 

The suffix forms are shown in the table on the next page.” 

The marginal singular, the only case that behaves asymmetrically with re- 
spect to definiteness, is treated as above for the following reasons: (a) definiteness 
finds no opposition in the Class I nouns; (b) the above statement saves positing 
complicated allomorphs for the definite singular; (c) it saves obtruding com- 
plexities into the clear-cut plural structure; (d) it relegates a minor and vestigial 
structural opposition to its appropriate status—a minor place in the table. 

3.5. Plural affix allomorphs. The numerous allomorphs of the plural affix are 
responsible for setting up many small classes of nouns whose membership simply 


? Superior letters in the table have the following meanings: a = before nominative; b = 
before accusative; c = indefinite; d = definite. 
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Cuass II: 
Bases Other 
Cuass I: in-V Bases 
plural (S;) See below. 
def. sg. (S:) /-i/ /-ja/* /-a/* 
/-0/° = /-e/” 
def pl. (Ss) /-t/ 
Cases: 
nom. (S2) /-0/ 
acc. (Sz) after def. sg. /-n/ 
elsewhere... ./-0/ 
marg. sg. (S:) /-it/ ~ /-t/ /-je/* /-0, -8/° 
(vid ‘brother’) /-8/4 = /-8/4 
marg. pl. (S:) 1!-EnI class /-e/ 
elsewhere. . /-ve/ 
marg. abl. sg. (S:) /-it/ /-jet/  — /-et/ 
marg. abl. pl. (Ss) /-8/ 


has to be listed; they contribute greatly to making the Albanian noun the com- 
plicated picture it is when described in extenso. The forms that occur are simply 
listed below, together with the paragraph numbers where Cimochowski lists 
members of the class in question; the spread in numbers will give a notion of how 
uneconomical his classification is—a classification partly based on what phoneme 
the singular happens to end with. 

It will be seen that a single plural affix may consist of a complex of up to three 
affixal allomorphs. The members of a class range in number from one up to hun- 
dreds; though space does not permit the inclusion of membership totals for each 
class, suffice it to say that the elimination of classes of less than five would not 
materially change the complexity of the structure as stated. 

Twenty-four allomorphs and allomorph combinations occur; the latter are 
broken up in the list below by hyphens. An asterisk marks allomorphs that apply 
to nouns of both Class I and Class II; a roman II, those that apply to nouns of 
Class II only; a dagger, to ‘neuters’. Allomorphs that apply to nouns of Class I 
only are unmarked. References are to Cimochowski’s paragraphs. 

/-0/* (§§47, 59b, 59c, 60, 61, 65-8); /1!/* (§§57, 58, 59a, 70); /3!/ (§57); 
/VV/: /ue/ > /a/, /o/ > /ue/, /e/ > /ye/ II (§70), /a/ > /ua/ (§60); /-6/ 
(§§48, 53); /K/ (§§49b, 85); /J/* (§$§52, 58, 64a, 85); /-a/*T (§§50, 58, 59a, 62, 
64b, 69, 71, 85); /-na/* (§§54, 55, 63, 65); /-e/ (§51). The last two form feminine 
plurals regardless of the gender of the base in the singular. 

/J-a/ II (§§64b, 67, 85); /K-I/ (§49a); /1!-K/ (§49b); /J-e/ (§51d); /-iJ-e/ 
(§5le); /K-e/ (§51fa); /1!-K-e/ (§51f6); /2!-K-e/ (§51f8); /1!-na/ (§§54, 55); 
/2!-na/ (§56); /1!-EnI/ (§56); /1!-mé/ (§57); /-2-EnI/ (§58); /-z-I/ (§60). 

The same elements can be arranged more economically in a diagram. Reading 
from left to right without crossing the horizontal lines, all the elements occur 
*singly except those in parentheses, and all combinations occur (except a few 
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involving parenthetical elements). A few combinations are here more easily 
treated as units. 


























0, VV, 31, é, ) KI 
‘gl 
(EnlI) 
(mé) 
11, (2!) i 
K 
e 
(i) J 
p a 











3.6. Concord prefix allomorphs. The following forms occur for the stated 
concords: /e-/: acc. def.; nom. pl. def.; nom. sg. fem. /i/: nom. sg. masc. /s-/ 
(~ /t-/ with superlative): marg. sg. def. fem.; marg.-abl. indef. fem. /t-, s-/: 
marg. sg. indef. fem.; marg.-abl. indef. masc.; marg.-abl. sg. def. fem. /t-/: bal- 
ance. For ‘neuters’: in the nom., the sg. equals the pl.; the balance of the sg. 
equals the masc.; all the pl. equals the fem. 

3.7. Illustrative nominal phrases. One example will have to suffice; we take 
the utterance given by Cimochowski (84) as griie ma e mira e t tqnavet ‘la femme 
la meilleure de toutes’. Using all available data, this is transcribed as /grie # 
m3 #émiréd # Et( #)tandvét #/. Morphologically, this comprises two nom- 
inal phrases, consisting of /grie # /, and the balance; perhaps mira should also 
have a primary stress. The first simple phrase comprises the nucleus /grue/ 
‘woman’, plus 8, /-0/ (nom.). 

The balance may be symbolized as X # P,N,S,S. # P2P:NS,S.S8;. X is a par- 
ticle meaning ‘more’. P; is definite (with superlative meaning) and in concord 
with following suffixes. N, /miré/ ‘good’ is an adjective (here nominalized), 
and is the nucleus. 8; /-a/ (def. sg. allomorph before nom. after non-vowel). 
S. /0/ (nom.). The whole is Class II, fem. P; is /e-/ (nom. def. sg. fem.), in con- 
cord with the preceding forms. P, /t-/ (marg. def. pl. fem.) is in concord with the 
following morphemes, though, as it happens, with /tan-/, which always has P,, 
the form is fixed as /t-/ for all concords. /tan-/ is a special type of noun which, 
like /Zip-/, may stand before the nucleus, though in the present instance it 
behaves like any N. 8, /-a/ (plural, perhaps the most common type) inflects 
the base as a Class II fem; this changeability of base and gender, as well as other 
behaviour, parallels /Sip-/ and the numerals (which also may precede the nu- 
cleus). S, /-ve/ (marg. pl.), case suffix that may appear on a non-nucleus. 8; 
/-t/ (def. pl.). 

4. Balance of morphology. There is not space here to deal in similar fashion 
with the rich and interesting verb morphology, which like that of all Albanian 
dialects comprises about as many forms as in a Romance language, with pre- 
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fixes (including fused pronoun objects), suffixes, and (to a more elaborate extent 
than with the noun) internal vowel and consonant alternation, plus outright 
suppletion. For all of these the author gives very full paradigms in his section 
on the verb (109-95). A brief section on syntax closes the book. No systematic 
treatment is given to derivation processes. 

5. Comparative. Many comparative and lexical points, of great interest to 
students of Albanian, are raised by this book. I shall take up only one here, a 
point raised in a footnote (108), where derivational prefixes on verb bases are 
under discussion. Regarding /me-fifét/ ‘encoller’, /me-u-fifét/ ‘monter’, beside 
/me-u-%iét/, Cimochowski remarks that this base has /3-/ instead of the /gj/ 
that would be expected from earlier gl- (cf. above, §2.4 end and §2.4.2 end), 
and compares Greek-Albanian glis (1 sg.). The situation seems to be more com- 
plicated than that; it will be of advantage to inspect cross-dialectally a group of 
several words. From Italo-Albanian I use only forms that I have collected per- 
sonally from native speakers. 

‘dip, infect’ ‘resemble’ ‘stick’ ‘satiate’ 
Vaccarizzo ngi Bit, Zasen ngit-ih (ngés) 
Barile gl’ft-on ngft-om 
Piana glit-en 
Dushmani hive, 3¥e hit ngi 
Rossi dict. (N. Geg) zdZiiej hit ng’i 
Borgo Erizzo ngiet ngifi 
cited in Meyer, Et. Wb. Sic.’ ngl’if 
On the basis of these we reconstruct the following shapes for the four words in 
the Albanian of about 1400 (with T for /t/ ~ /s/ and V for vocalic interchange): 
*/n-By-/, */n-glV-T-/, */n-ZiT-/, */n-gli-n-/. In Early Albanian we find for 
‘resemble’ gla (Buzuk) and ga (Bogdan). In other words, from the evidence 
assembled where such phenomena show up distinctively (i.e. Barile and North 
Geg, including Dushmani) it would appear that ‘stick’ did not have initial 
*gl-. Meyer (Etym. Wb. 309), under the entry n@it, says ‘fiir gl/it’; but he cites 
no evidence and merely adduces alleged cognates. 

Because ‘stick’ in the mediopassive means ‘climb’, it is thinkable that two old 
bases have been conflated, perhaps at a time before the separation of the dialects 
as we now have them. Perhaps the earlier situation was something like */ngiT-/ 
‘stick’, but */ngliT-/ ‘climb’; */ngiT-/ could be related to qij ‘have sexual inter- 
course’, while */ngliT-/ could be related to Gk. «Aivw and all its numerous rela- 
tives. 


Irish dialects and Irish-speaking districts: Three lectures. By Brian 0 Cvfv. 
Pp. 94, with folding double map. Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies, 1951. 


Reviewed by Eric P. Hamp, University of Chicago 


Scholars of Irish have come to expect good things of O Cufv, and the present 
little book is up to standard. In a way, because of its excellence, one might wish 
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that he had included even more material and made it a fatter book, yet in another 
way one is grateful that so much has been made compactly and readably ac- 
cessible to general readers in so small a space. 

As the title and subtitle suggest, the book is a collection of three lectures on 
the extent and shrinkage of the native Irish-speaking area, the so-called Gael- 
tacht (phonemically /géhltext/ in the English of Ireland), and on certain note- 
worthy features of Cork Irish treated in their dialectological setting. The first 
lecture, entitled The Gaeltacht—Past and Present, reviews in twenty-five pages, 
with admirable clarity and with apt selection of evidential source material, the 
shrinkage of the Gaeltacht over the past four to five hundred years. This account 
has an interest for general readers not only as a factual statement of a familiar 
ethnic-linguistic distribution that has often been the subject of nationalistic 
distortion and uncritical misstatement, but also as a sample of bilingualism 
and the competition of linguistic systems in an area where we may hope to know 
more of the past and to study in greater detail the current development of the 
total situation than we may reasonably hope for in many parts of the world. 
It may also be, if we are industrious enough, that we shall have the opportunity 
here to record and analyze scientifically the grim spectacle of the death of a 
language; if that day comes, we shall thank Brian O Cufv, amongst our foremost 
creditors, once more for our gains. 

The second lecture (33-55), Irish a Living Language, is devoted to placing 
certain dialect features in their diachronic setting as illustrations of linguistic 
change. Since 0 Cufv, in the happy combination of native speaker and sophis- 
ticated linguist, urbanely marries hard fact with good sense, the general reader 
will probably read this lecture with pleasure and profit, even though the con- 
tent is highly particular at times. Needless to say, the Kelticist will find many 
an item to interest him and to suggest further studies. 

The third lecture, Some Aspects of Cork Dialects, gives in seventeen pages a 
wealth of detailed dialect information, including a fine sketch of the main features 
of an interesting hitherto undescribed dialect, all of which will be of great use to 
students of Irish linguistics, though it may not much interest the general reader. . 

The text concludes with four pages of informative footnotes, an Appendix (77- 
93) giving county by county, often with tabular breakdowns, a summary of the 
known extent of Irish in the 19th century, and (94) an Addendum, giving the 
recently released county census of the Gaeltacht for 1946. An inexpensively 
printed fold-out double map, showing the density of the Gaeltacht according to 
the censuses of 1851 and of 1891, closes the little volume, a paper-backed affair 
with fairly good inkable paper and pleasing typography in conformity with the 
Institute’s usual high standards of clarity and accuracy. 

We may now turn to examine and summarize parts of the content. Some quo- 
tations will serve to point up the leading facts of the first lecture: ‘For the Gael- 
tacht, which in 1170 was coextensive with our country, has in the course of cen- 
turies been gradually reduced until today it has a precarious existence in parts 
of seven of our thirty-two counties’ (8). ‘... all the evidence available goes to show 
that’ in the 16th century, ‘with the exception of a small number in parts of Lein- 
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ster and in certain urban areas, the people of Ireland were Irish-speaking and 
Irish-speaking only’ (14). ‘Lord Deputy Sidney had made a similar suggestion 
to Elizabeth in 1576, so it seems that Scottish Gaelic speakers were intelligible 
to the Irish at this period’ (15). Speaking of the early 1800’s: ‘When we consider 
these estimates we cannot doubt that Irish was spoken by well over two million 
people, and that at a time when the population of the country was increasing by 
leaps and bounds. For ... the population of Ireland was estimated in 1788 at just 
over 4 million souls, whereas the Census of 1841 showed a return of over 8 mil- 
lion’ (22). ‘According to the Census [of 1851] the total number of Irish speakers 
was 1,524,286 (or 23% of the population), of whom 319,602 were Irish-speaking 
monoglots. The percentages for the provinces were Connacht 51%, Munster 
44%, Ulster 6.8%, and Leinster 3.5%. When we look at the returns for the dif- 
ferent counties we get a shock. The highest percentages were Galway 70, Mayo 
66, Waterford 63, Kerry 61, Clare 60, Cork 53, Sligo 38, Limerick 37, Tipperary 
South Riding 31 (with only 4% in the North Riding), Donegal 29, Roscommon 
27. ... In Westmeath, where according to Stokes in 1806 Irish was mostly spoken, 
there were now only 921 Irish speakers (or 0.8%). Even allowing for under- 
estimation it is clear that a big change had taken place’ (23). ‘To sum up: a cen- 
tury ago we would have found Irish speakers in every county in Ireland’ (26). 
‘Irish was still in general use in many towns... Although 77 persons in every 
100 were recorded as being unable to speak Irish, only 5 persons in every hun- 
dred were recorded as being unable to speak English ... Far more females were 
ignorant of English than males’ (26). ‘By the end of the century the Irish-speak- 
ing areas were mainly to be found in Clare, Cork, Kerry, Waterford, Galway, 
Mayo, Sligo, and Donegal; to a lesser extent in Limerick, Roscommon, and Tip- 
perary; with small patches in Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Derry, Kilkenny, Lei- 
trim, Louth, Meath, Monaghan, and Tyrone’ (27). ‘In assessing fully the de- 
terioration we must take into account three other factors—firstly the probable 
overestimation of 1925 as compared with the underestimation of 1851; secondly 
that as stated in the Gaeltacht Commission Report the enumeration of 1925 
was not concerned as to whether those described as Irish Speakers did in fact 
use the Irish language as their normal medium of expression;-and thirdly that 
the total number of Irish-speaking monoglots had dropped to 12,000’ (29). He 
concludes his statistics (31-2): ‘According to the Census of 1931 there were over 
100,000 Gaelic speakers in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland ... Over 900,000 
persons, or one-third of the population, are Welsh-speaking, and more impor- 
tant still Welsh is an urban as well as a rural language ... today probably no 
more than 35,000 persons use Irish as their ordinary medium of speech, and no 
more than 3,000 are ignorant of English.’ It would be empty to add words to © 
such figures. 

The second lecture starts with a fine brief statement of the inexorability of 
linguistic change and of the fact that language is what people speak; this is of 
course old stuff for readers of this journal, but it must be remembered that in 
cultures where a major subsystem is losing currency the secondary and ter- 
tiary responses may acquire a richer network of semantic correlates than the 
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forms of the subsystem itself have. In speaking of linguistic age levels, O Cufv 
notes (38) that whereas older speakers in Ballyvourney, West Cork, have a 
palatalized dental occlusion for their /d’ t’/, most younger speakers use an al- 
veolar occlusion, ‘no doubt under the influence of English’. I have observed in 
Waterville, Co. Kerry, a place where only a few stray old speakers are left, that 
alveolars are regularly substituted in such situations. I further noticed that old 
Michael Sugrue used a bilabial /f/, while his son-in-law Cornelius Fitz Patrick 
employed a labiodental. 

It is well known that Old and Middle Irish show almost nothing of dialect 
variation, but O Cufv wisely points out that the vast linguistic changes that we 
see from century to century could scarcely have occurred with absolute uni- 
formity from place to place. At any rate, whatever the result by Middle Irish 
times, the standard bardic dialect and orthography which was sole possessor 
of the field from the 13th to the 17th century served to mask almost entirely 
any dialect variation, however great, in the actual speech. It is only the rarest 
of ‘misspellings’ from this period that can be turned to account. Nevertheless, 
as © Cufv points out, the 15th-century annals known as MacCarthaigh’s Book, 
which were written in Co. Cork, do show some Corkisms even at that date. 
There we find a- occasionally written for orthographic initial ea-; this correlates 
well with the known development of Old Irish /e/, which had the allophone 
[e] ~ [x] at an early date before a non-palatal consonant, and which in initial 
position, by passing through the stages [a] and [a], has fallen together with /a/ 
in this position in present-day Ballyvourney. Several interesting dialectal 
peculiarities are to be found in 18th-century manuscripts written by Seén O 
Murchadha na R4ithineach, of Carrignavar in mid-Cork. As 0 Cufv remarks 
(45), ‘in almost every way the Irish pronunciation in mid-Cork two hundred 
years ago was very similar to that in Ballyvourney today.’ And we may safely 
say that a good many of the features go a long way further back than that. 

By inspecting a catechism of 1792, 0 Cufv is able to set forth in a few para- 
graphs a fascinating little network of similarities and dissimilarities to the modern 
Irish of Ballyvourney, in West Muskerry, and adjacent regions of Cork and 
Kerry. Though his modern control for these comparisons is the speech of West 
Muskerry, he asserts (47) ‘from what information I have been able to glean from 
the last native speaker from Carrignavar I can state that in its last stages the 
dialect of mid-Cork seems to have differed little from West Muskerry Irish.’ 

After discussing a set of isoglosses for Munster Irish, O Cufv makes a state- 
ment (53) which, together with those immediately following, is worth quoting 
in full: ‘This phenomenon of the correspondence of forms between areas far 
apart is one which is difficult to explain satisfactorily. Another example of it is 
the use in Clare and in Donegal of f forms of the future and conditional similar 
to those that I described as being current in South-west Cork. Perhaps the 
most extreme case geographically is the lengthening or diphthongisation of vowels 
in words like fitinn, tm, and claunn, in Northern Scotland and South-west Mun- 
ster.’ Now Meillet used to like to refer to correspondences that on first sight 
had the appearance of being common inheritances, but that on closer inspection 
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are shown to be so-called independent developments along parallel lines because 
of common-source ‘tendencies’. I think that our understanding of structural 
phenomena has now deepened to a point where we can attempt a programmatic 
answer to such riddles in comparative and dialectological study. We now know 
that languages have not only a phonemic structure, but also a subphonemic, or 
allophonic, structure. Because the latter is not distinctive ON ONE LEVEL, it does 
not mean that it is unstructured; it is, if you like, the redundancy structure, 
the counterpart, on one side, of the primary structure. With the wretched or- 
thography that we find in Old Irish, it is a tricky business to extract the phone- 
mic system; but in the process of doing that, a fair amount of the allophonic 
structure comes out at the same time. 

It is clear that in just about all positions the Old Irish emphatic (‘nonlenited’) 
liquids and nasals /L R N p/ and /m/ (no matter whether the latter was struc- 
turally an emphatic or a buccal stop) had allophones distinguished by length as 
well as by point of articulation. It is also clear that allophonic glides occurred 
regularly between vowels and consonants when the vowel had an articulation 
different from the simultaneous component that occurred with every con- 
sonant. In the case of the consonants in question it is likely that these glides were 
especially prominent, and since these consonants were in any case distinguished 
by mode of articulation, their ‘extra’ resonance in the length was always avail- 
able for restructuring along with the glide. When, furthermore, in Middle Irish 
the distinction disappeared between the lip-rounded and the non-palatal com- 
ponents, the free variation in these glides became potentially even greater. It 
is not hard to see, then, that very little independent change was required in the 
separate dialects so as to revalue these preexisting configurations. 

We thus see that the shared feature was there all the time; it has merely been 
retained at the expense of some other features and moved onto another struc- 
tural level in certain of the dialects. Since in the case in point there was a limited 
number of alternative structural movements open in Middle Irish, we might ex- 
pect ‘to find amongst all the modern dialects a few agreements, however widely 
scattered geographically; there should be a statistical way of evaluating such 
agreements. It is only shared innovations which are not immediately inferable 
from preexisting nondistinctive structures that determine genetic relationships. 
‘Jn levels other than the phonological, proof of this point often becomes com- 
plicated indeed, but the principle remains the same. 

In the last lecture O Cufv surveys the dialects of Co. Cork on the basis of some 
very thorough field work recently done by him, and includes a sketch of the in- 
teresting characteristic features of the Irish of Ballymacoda, East Cork (61-8). 

His conclusions (70-1) on the subdialects of Co. Cork are that there are three 
main groups. The coastal region ‘extends from Kilbrittain on the coast south- 
west of Cork city through Carbery westwards into Berehaven’. The central 
region covers Mid and West Cork, with Carrignavar the most easterly point — 
recorded. ‘Finally we have the southeastern region ... This area was cut off from 
the south and south-western coastal region by Cork Harbour and Cork City, a 
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factor which probably led to closer contacts with the adjoining county of Water- 
ford which are clearly reflected in the dialect.’ 


The Irish of West Muskerry, Co. Cork: A phonetic study. By Brian O Coufv. 
Pp. xi, 159, with Corrigenda. Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 
1944. 

The Irish of Cois Fhairrge, Co. Galway: A phonetic study. By TomAs pr BHAt- 
DRAITHE. Pp. xii, 153. Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1945. 
The Irish of Ring, Co. Waterford: A phonetic study. By Risrearp B. Breat- 
NACH. Pp. xviii, 176. Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1947. 


Reviewed by Eric P. Hamp, University of Chicago 


There are several good reasons for taking this opportunity to review these 
three books, despite the lapse of time since their publication. The chief reason 
is that they are eminently good and useful contributions to the world of scholar- 
ship on the Irish language and to the growing body of reliable phonological dia- 
lect descriptions. The authors and the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies 
are to be congratulated on a fine performance all round. It is furthermore gratify- 
ing to see native Irishmen with an intimate knowledge of the total milieu turning 
out such fine specimens of up-to-date methodology. Differing as they do in in- 
teresting ways from the better known surrounding European languages, all 
dialects of Keltic have a certain enhanced intrinsic interest. Finally, these de- 
scriptions may be taken to represent the application of a methodology typical 
of one ‘school’ of linguists, that associated with the name of Daniel Jones; it is 
of interest to inspect a few of the more general theoretical implications of these 
works. 

1. Format. The three volumes are exactly parallel in general arrangement, 
though departures beyond those called for by the raw material itself mark in 
each case the originality of the individual author. Each description is divided 
into two parts, a description of the phonemes together with a few texts, and an 
account of the historical development of the phonemes from the conventional 
orthographic fiction called Early Modern Irish (roughly 16th century, discount- 
ing certain purely orthographic features). The first part in each case comprises, 
apart from some phonetic preliminaries, chapters on the vowels, diphthongs, 
consonants, allophonic consonant glides, the phonemic or non-phonemic status 
of nasalization, sandhi, elision, vowel-length, syllable-division, stress, intonation, 
and some short texts transcribed phonemically and then into standard Irish 
spelling, but not translated. Physically the books are uniformly well printed and 
attractively got up. 

The only feature in the general arrangement that is open to criticism is the 
lack of a section treating the occurring clusters; such statements should be auto- 
matically included in any description. In a language like Irish, where morpho- 
phonemic phenomena are so elaborate and widespread, a chapter on these phe- 
nomena would likewise be of great use and interest, but it is not strictly 
required by the terms of a phonology. 
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2. Methodology. These books are explicitly based on the ‘system of phonetic 
description’ exemplified by Daniel Jones’s Outline of English phonetics (1936). 
It is stated that the ‘aim is to describe the sounds of the dialect as accurately 
as possible, either in relation to certain fixed sounds...or by describing or- 
ganically their formation’ (OC §2).! This, one takes it, is the procedure for iden- 
tifying the PHONETIC or ALLOPHONIC entities. PaonEMES, on the other hand, are 
defined by a quotation from Jones (Jones §191, OC §29) as ‘a family of sounds 
consisting of an important sound of the language (i.e. the most frequently used 
member of that family) together with other related sounds which take its place 
in particular sound-sequences’. An immediate difficulty with this definition is 
recognized by dB (§10): ‘But in a language like Irish where, with regard to 
vowel sounds, one member of a phoneme is normally as frequently used as 
another, there is no valid reason for speaking of “principal members”’ or ‘“‘sub- 
sidiary members’’.’ The only kind of theoretical statement that will do is of 
course one that recognizes that there are as many allophones, or members, of 
a phoneme as there are environments. The fact that we save ourselves time at 
the same time that we set forth the subphonemic structure of a language by de- 
scribing gross allophones, as these three works indeed do very efficiently, must 
not hide this simple truth from us. We get a hint of the methodological trouble 
this leads to when dB says (§189) that in a certain position ‘a front vowel is 
very slightly more open than it is when between palatals—but for practical 
purposes it is not regarded as constituting a separate member of a phoneme.’ 
In the definition cited there is further an annoying impreciseness in the phrase 
‘take its place’. Perhaps a better working statement is to be found in OC §30, 
where he remarks concerning two different vocoids: ‘their occurrence depends 
on the preceding consonant and neither can replace the other under the same 
conditions’. 

Apart from these specific considerations, there is a further matter that runs 
through all aspects of these three books. Though it would appear from the above 
that a division has been perceived and made between the phonetic and the 
phonemic aspects of sounds, this separation has not in fact been consistently 
carried out. In the accounts of the separate phonemes no really phonetic tran- 
scriptions for the allophones are given at all by way of supplementing the careful 
verbal descriptions. It would seem sometimes as though ‘phonemics’ was being 
made to substitute for ‘old-style phonetics’ on all levels. Of course, one way of 
interpreting Jones’s definition of the phoneme would make phonemics a sort of 
additive phonetics. 

One example of the confusions to be reaped from a failure to keep these basic 
matters separate is to be seen in Breatnach’s chapter on syllable division. After 
having remarked on the ease with which the number of syllables may be identi- 
fied and yet the difficulty one encounters in trying to specify syllable divisions, 
he says (§334): ‘It has been found that for most practical purposes (e.g. in order. 
to mark degrees of stress) it is satisfactory to separate syllables according to some 
reasonable convention. This method is successfully practised by phoneticians 


$s OC stands for O Cufv and his book; dB for de Bhaldraithe and his book; B for Breat- 
nach and his book. 
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who are concerned primarily with the teaching of pronunciation. It has been 
adopted here because no other is possible.’ 

B continues (§335): ‘The result will be found to resémble the scheme outlined 
by Sommerfelt for Torr. Sommerfelt, however, gives the impression that his 
syllable division is absolute, implying that, from purely auditory observation, 
the limits of the syllable may be absolutely defined. No such claim is made for 
the treatment of the syllable in this work.’ I have had the opportunity of dis- 
cussing this point with Sommerfelt just before finishing this review. Though he 
firmly maintains his point that observable and describable pHoNnETIc features 
occur at points that may be labelled the syllable-border, he remarks that he is 
well aware that his description of Torr Irish was done a good while before phone- 
mic theory was developed and elaborated. On the phonemic level, Sommerfelt 
now observes, there is no such thing as syllable division; as in other phoneme- 
sequence situations, there are simply certain sequences of phonemes, and some 
combinations occur, while others do not. 

B then goes on to discuss the phonetic criteria for ait of prominence and 
the difficulty in finding the borderline between such peaks. Because of this dif- 
ficulty, he proceeds to set up (§343 ff.) some ‘conventions’ for indicating syl- 
lable-division (marked with a hyphen). One of his ‘conventions’ is that n’, n, 
or l’ at the end of a word, and preceded immediately by another consonant, is 
syllabic; all such forms are further stated to have alternative forms with a (e.g. 
mad'n’ ~ mad’an ‘morning’). Since a has already been described (§79) as being 
extremely short and with various qualities difficult to observe and enumerate, 
it would seem more in accord with the prevailing patterns of the language to 
interpret both such forms as containing a (e.g. mad’an’ ~ and mad’an). The syl- 
labicity itself would then be part of the allophones of a, which already belongs 
to a structural class of phonemes (vowels) one of whose principal properties may 
be stated to be, in given sequences including the present type, that of acting as 
syllable-center. Again (§349), it is stated that in a few cases two consecutive 
vowels belong to separate syllables; from the examples given it appears that all 
such cases involve a short vowel following a long /V:V/. If that is so, syllabicity 
may be stated as subsumed under the allophones of the sequence /:V/. 

It would seem then that the phonetic facts of ‘syllabicity’ might best be stated 
as functions of the allophonic domain of the stress phonemes. This domain, in 
the case of Ring Irish, may be stated as the vowel that the stress phoneme clus- 
ters with (i.e. is written over), plus any following vowel or length-phoneme (but 
therefore not a vowel separated from the first vowel by /:/), plus one following 
consonant provided that a further consonant follows, plus all preceding con- 
sonants not already taken up in this fashion by a preceding stress. In West Mus- 
kerry, a following consonant goes with whichever vowel bears the stronger stress, 
or, better put, an unclustered consonant lies in the domain of the stronger 
adjacent stress. In Cois Fhairrge, an unclustered consonant following length 
/:/ or schwa lies in the domain of the following stress, otherwise in the domain 
of the preceding; this regardless of the ranking of the adjacent stresses. This 
statement cannot be understood to include the situation of /VV/, since adequate 
data on that sequence are not presented by dB. 
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In West Muskerry and Cois Fhairrge nasal resonance in vowels, which earlier 
must have been an important part of the structure of Irish, seems now to be 
vestigially phonemic largely ov. an idiolect basis; it may well now structure as a 
style or personality marker. In Ring nasalization seems to be only allophonic 
with nasal consonants, yet there is a brief chapter devoted separately to this 
subject. It is a mark of the youth of our science that people anust write treat- 
ments (and a good one in the case in question) of features that pon’t occur with 
such-and-such a status. Perhaps this is because we are still of course writing only 
partial descriptions of the Tora. linguistic situation. 

If the methodological criticisms advanced above seem not to be put forward 
very gently, it is certainly not because these books are to be condemned roundly 
on broad issues; quite the reverse, they are sturdy descriptions and can stand 
close scrutiny. Honest and valuable descriptions such as these demand honest 
inspection and criticism. There is, moreover, one overriding consideration that 
should not go unmentioned. For all the talk about the need for exact and de- 
tailed knowledge of dialects, and for all the highly commendable collecting of 
isolated forms for atlases that has been going on, there is still a critical dearth of 
full-length strucTURED descriptions of individual dialects. The Irish are to be 
congratulated for being further advanced in this respect than most of us. 

3. Restatement of West Muskerry structure. Various fruitful lines of thought 
are suggested if, on the basis of the detailed and carefully organized data pre- 
sented by OC, we attempt a restatement of the phonology of West Muskerry. 
Regarding OC’s Chapter II, Principles of Transcription, where phonetic and 
distributional (i.e. phonemic) matters are intermixed, no detailed comment is 
necessary here, since the general question of mixing of levels has already been 
alluded to. 

3.1. Vowels. West Muskerry has six vowels (cover-symbol V): /ieaaou/. 
In general, these occur freely clustered: with preceding juncture (cover-symbol 
#) and consonants (cover-symbol C), together with component appropriate 
to the latter (see below); with succeeding #, C, or length-phoneme /:/; with ‘su- 
perseding’ stress-phonemes (see discussions above and below). Occurring se- 
quences of VV are much more restricted, and are dealt with below. All combina- 
tions of the permitted sequence-types occur. Various aspects of the stated cluster- 
distributions mark off this set of phonemes as a unique structural class, which we 
call VOWELS. 

3.1.1. Vowel allophones. Gross allophones are described in detail by OC for 
the following environments (cover-symbols are C’ for consonant with palataliza- 
tion, and C* for consonant with velarization or depalatalization): 

/i/ 1. #iC, C’iC, CC’ (§59) /a/ 1. #aC’, CaC’ (§66) 
. C'i# (§60) 2. C’ax#, C’aC’, raC* (§67) 
. IC (§61) (see below for stress) 3. C’a: (§68) 
. #i:, Ci:C (§57) 4. see discussion below of schwa. 
. Ci: (§58) /a/ 1. #aC‘, C‘a#, C'aC* (§69) 
. #eC’, Cex, C’eC’ (§64) 2. C‘aC’ (§70) 
. eC’, C'e (§65) 3. #a:C’, Ca: #, C'a:C* (§71) 
#e:C’, C’e: (§62) 4. #a:C’, C'a:C’, C’a:C* (§72) 
4, #e:C*, Cre: (§63) 5. see discussion below of schwa. 
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At first glance, and with an eye to reducing morphophonemic alternations if 
possible, it is tempting to look for complementary distribution in /a/ and /a/, 
as above stated, in pairs such as /x’a:n’/ Sheaain : /x'a:n/ Sheaan. That this 
is not possible is, however, demonstrated by pairs such as /m’a:n/ meadhon : 
/s’a:n/ Seaan. 
/o/ 1. # oC‘, C‘o#, C‘oC* (§73) 
2. C’o#, C’oC’, C’oC’ (§74) 
3. #0:C‘, Co: #, C’o:C* (§75) 
4. #0:C’, C’o:C’, C’o: (§76) 
/u/ 1. uC’, C'u (§77) 
2. #u:C*, C'u: #, C'u:C* (§78) 
3. #u:C’, C'u:C’, C’u: (§79) 
In contrast to the above, OC sets up six separate long-vowel phonemes. Because 
of behavior noted elsewhere, length is better treated as a separate phoneme; 
vowels next to length are therefore noted as allophones. above. 

3.1.2. Schwa. OC set up a thirteenth vowel, which is stated to vary consid- 
erably in its allophones; though the precise allophones are not listed and de- 
scribed, the general area is said to be central and rather more open than half- 
close. The phones subsumed under this caption seem from the examples to be 
limited to unstressed position. Such sequences of *# VC, CV #, and CVC under 
minimal stress may therefore be put in complementary distribution with allo- 
phones of /a/, of /a/, or of both, as noted above. 

According to OC, schwa also occurs in stressed diphthongs (see below), but 
according to his scheme /e/ never occurs in diphthongs. If we consult the ac- 
counts of the relevant diphthongs (§86, §92, §94), we find that all the schwa- 
diphthongs are stated to involve glides in the e-area. In VV sequences, therefore, 
schwa may be considered a bundle of allophones of the /e/ phoneme. 

3.1.3. Sequences of VV. Seven ‘diphthong phonemes’ are set up by OC, and 
allophonic distributions are described similarly to those for the simple vowels. 
All the diphthongs are stated to be falling, but the description (§82) includes a 
bit of unhappy phonetic animism: ‘the natural sonority of the more open vowel 
again makes the starting-point the more prominent element.’ 

These spans are more efficiently stated as clusters, or permitted VV sequences 
with stress on the first V. OC’s list is ia, 1a, ua, a7, 27, au, ou, which I should re- 
state, in the terms elaborated above, as /ie ia ue ei ai au ou/. Amongst younger 
speakers /au/ and /ou/ tend to fall together (§102); perhaps the resultant se- 
quence is to be interpreted as /au/. If we bear in mind this collapse and re- 
arrange the sequences according to another scheme 
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it would appear that current change is in the direction of rarifying the already 
sparse network in the lower part of the unidimensional projection. As soon as 
the younger speakers no longer have to satisfy the ou-speakers, perhaps we may 
look for a shift back to /au/, thus eliminating /o/ and /a/ from the diagram 
and tightening the total picture. 

Regardless of whether the last point will be right or wrong, if we were to ana- 
lyze these sequences as unit-diphthongs we should be quite incapable of even 
contemplating such matters. 

3.1.4. Allophonic structure of vowels. Overriding certain aia points which 
could be elaborated from the material summarized in §3.1.1, marked glides occur 
to and from the base point of a vowel adjacent to a consonant (with component) 
that has a different tongue position, and most especially when the positions are 
articulatorily opposite. These glides, which are combined allophones of the 
consonant, component, and vowel, are described in Chapter VI (§§177-84). 
They form an important part of the redundancy of Irish. 

There are allophonic differences in length which are combined allophones of 
V, /:/, and #, C, or stress, and which OC outlines in Chapter X (§§221-4). 

3.2. Consonants. OC sets up the following forty-two consonants. (For economy, 
I somewhat compress his articulatory tables.): 


Uy 


ee ee d’ (d’) g g 

p p’ t ¢’ - = =: 

7. 1 23 ¥y j 

Se Ls 2 ye 

m m’ n n’ 2. ae OE ae 
hn = hn’ (hn’) hl hi’ hr hr’ 


Some of these elements have vastly more restricted distributions than others. 
It will be found that by using techniques of rephonemicization, as exemplified, 
for instance, in Harris’s Methods in structural linguistics (Chapter 9), the num- 
ber of elements posited can be considerably reduced, while at the same time cer- 
tain classes of distributions are broadened and the overall level of distributions 
is maximized. On the other hand, this operation can be carried out in such a way 
that very few more unit-symbols are needed to represent a form in this system 
than are required in OC’s system. In fact, from the orthographic point of view, 
by choosing symbols for the new units that have nonperverse shapes and that 
yield relatively familiar sequences of shapes, most forms turn out to have almost 
exactly the same appearance that they do in OC’s transcription. In short, to 
state what is a common analytical experience in matters affecting two solutions 
worth entertaining in the first place, the difference is not so much in the overall 
configuration as it is in the cuts made and in the relationships stated between . 
these slices. So long as each solution embodies all the raw data, and hence both 
are mutually convertible, both solutions are of course equally true. And when a 
given solution is applied to a language, the facts of the language themselves are 
naturally never altered; it is impossible to ‘do violence to a language’ as is some- 
times claimed in accusations. 

The present restatement is alleged to have advantages over the formulation 
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of OC, in the terms just discussed, only in the sense that it yields hierarchized 
statements somewhat more manageably ordered for purposes of writing a com- 
plete grammar, and that it discloses within the language structural shapes of 
somewhat sharper outlines and more compact dispositions. The present re- 
statement also rests, I believed, on a simpler set of theoretical assumptions than 
does OC’s formulation, but to prove that would take us further afield than is 
proper here. Though all the considerations just mentioned have to do only with 
the interior properties of the analytical statement, I further believe (but it is 
founded on little more than faith) that these relationships and their properties 
are not without connexion with the ‘outside world’, whatever that is. Finally, 
it is claimed that the resultant units may be arranged in tabular form more use- 
fully, more suggestively, more ‘elicitously’ for the total pattern than is true of 
OC’s articulatory tabulation. Such an arrangement will be presented and de- 
scribed below. 

3.2.1. Restatement of consonantal segments. The operation here is merely one 
of resegmenting and reassigning OC’s data in ways which are not quite as ob- 
vious as was the case with the vowels, though basically exactly the same. 

The roster can at once be enormously reduced by extracting a component of 
palatalization (see below), symbolized /’/, to which we assign a variety of allo- 
phonic values. This leaves a still wider variety of residues, which in turn we pro- 
ceed to assign in this section. The broadest distributional definition that applies 
to a consonant is this: a consonant (C) is a unit that never clusters with a stress 
and that may precede a palatalization-phoneme (or component). 

We now arrive at segments that may be grouped into units which it will not be 
profitable to segment further, as follows: /b pdtgkvfzsyx/ and /mng 
1 r/, plus /h/. The allophones of these units include the following characteristic 
features (respectively). For the first group: bilabial plosion, dental plosion, 
palatal or velar plosion, bilabial friction, tongue-front groove friction, palatal 
or velar friction; throughout this set there are distinctions of voiceless or as- 
pirated vs. (partially) voiced or unaspirated. For the second group: bilabial nasal 
resonance, dental nasal resonance, palatal or velar nasal resonance, lateral 
resonance, retroflex-alveolar resonance; throughout this group as tentatively ex- 
tracted, voicing is typical of at least part of the segment. For /h/: voiceless 
glottal and cavity friction. The allophones of these segments are described in 
general and in particular in the following paragraphs of OC: §§104-9, 112-7, 
122-5, 129-33, 135-48; 149 and 49 (for /h/); 152-4, 156, 159-60, 162, 164, 168-74. 

The bracketed ‘dentals’ listed in OC’s table (above) refer to alveolar varieties 
which are used regularly by younger speakers for /d’ t’ n’ 1’/ (§§118-21, 126-8, 
155, 163); such speakers, however, still use dental varieties in the presence of 
/r’/. These variants are thus structurally to be classed as age-group allophones 
(or metaphones). OC also notes that his principal informant, an old man who 
uses pure dentals, has an alveolar /t’/ in /kilt’/ ‘quilt’, and that the group 
/\t’/ does not occur in ‘native words’ (§125). We! may then say that the inform- 
ant has a new cluster in his dialect, a fact which has important implications 
for the future, but that his old phoneme merely has one more allophone in this 
environment, 
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OC’s affricate consonant tf (§150) occurs in no position where it unequivocally 
parallels only single phonemes; it seems not to occur initially. If we consider it 
included in the corpus of segments that have just been resegmented, by the ex- 
traction of the palatalization component we are left with the residue és. This in 
turn may be resegmented as a cluster /t/ plus /s/, a sequence comparable to 
those in /s’ans/ ‘chance’ and /g’i:ks/, which occurs in gan gtocs nd mtocs ‘with- 
out a sound’. What is more, the frequency of this span pers more with that of 
clusters than with that of single phonemes. 

Once the palatalization has been extracted, there now remain unassigned, 
out of OC’s original roster, only hn, hl, and hr. These items appear to be very 
rare and restricted in their occurrence; the thought of treating them as clusters 
immediately suggests itself. A canvass of the data, however, shows that some 
further material is necessary to make a decision possible. One must not be mis- 
led by the sequence implied in OC’s orthography, with the h first; these are simply 
voiceless resonances with the articulatory position indicated. We therefore seek 
criteria for establishing which side of the resonance phonemes the clustered 
/h/ will be assigned to. 

Further inspection of the corpus shows that there also occur segments that 
have already been assigned as partially devoiced allophones of each member of 
the second group of consonants listed above, namely /m n y 1 r/, and that these 
segments, devoiced toward the end of their span, occur before a segment clearly 
identifiable as /h/. These sequences, then (where R stands for resonance pho- 
neme), are Rh. Some examples, in OC’s transcription: se:r'hu: saothrughadh, 
ar’'hi: aithrighe, molhad molfad, kail/'had caillfead, ku:mha cumtha, UVe:m’had 
léimfead, du:nhad dinfad, ki:n'hig’ caoinfidh, t'auyhaxa *teangthacha, tay’han 
taitneann. It is clear then that if the voiceless resonances are to be treated as 
clusters, the sequence can be only hR. Thus, again in OC’s transcription: ma hro:n 
mo shrén (doubtless with unjustified orthographic space), hlog’ shloig, da hna:v 
do shndmh. This sequence is further confirmed by the order of allophones that is 
found in a more complex type of cluster: banarhla ban-alira, to:rhn'ax toirneach. 

There is an interesting reciprocal relation between /h/ and /s/ in their cluster- 
ing properties. They parallel one another in their relatively broad clusterability; 
but whereas sC is fairly common and Cs fairly rare, Rh seems to be much more 
common than hR. Note, too, that hl # occurs (e.g. mohl molt), while *sl # does 
not. 

OC devotes Chapter VIII to Sandhi. Once palatalization is interpreted as a 
component, certain features here described become merely allophonic; it appears 
that palatalization operates over many of OC’s orthographic spaces, whatever 
they are to be interpreted as representing. The balance of the material in this 
chapter is morphophonemic, and thus should be excluded from the strict pho- 
nology. 

3.2.2. Summary of consonants. The consonants just extracted may now be 
summarized and arranged on the basis of their distributional properties. 

/bdgvzvy/ and /ptkfs-x/ oppose one another in point of voicing, and this 
opposition is reflected to some extent in their distribution. A more fruitful cor- 
relation and therefore a more penetrating structural relationship, however, seems 
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to be established by the distribution of nasals plus stop by point of articulation; 
the occurrence of /sk/, /sg/, and /zg/, however marginal to the pattern, serves 
to show the lesser status of voicing correlation. 

The structural set R, /m y n1r/, is defined by occurrence with /h/. A subset 
R., defined by occurrence after /h t k g x/, comprises the last three /n 1 r/. 

- The set B comprises the labials /b p v f m/, whereby in sB’ /s/ always has 
the velar (non-palatalized) allophone. Likewise set D comprises ‘dentals’ 
/d tzsn1/, whereby in rD’ /r/ always has the velar allophone. Finally /d t/, 
isolated by other criteria, form a small class whereby in /xd’ xt’/ /x/ has the 
velar allophone. 

A small sibilant class /z s/ is defined by properties of clustering with the stops. 
The properties of a unique sort shared by /s/ and /h/ have already been pointed 
out. 

/r/ is unique in its occurrence in rhR. 

All the above structural properties may be compactly tabulated as follows: 


b p Vv ¢ m 
g k Y x 1 








Be | 
EK t ral] ; 


In 
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An interesting reappearance of the above patterns on another level is the morpho- 
phonemic fact that /b p g k/ alternate respectively with /v f y x/ in the so-called 
initial mutations, while /d t/ do not so alternate with /z s/. 

3.3. Vowel length. The main statements regarding the reinterpretation of this 
phoneme have already been occasioned by the foregoing discussion. The prin- 
cipal allophonic facts have been recorded in §3.1.1 and in §3.1.4. 

So far as I see, the best reason for positing /:/ rather than sequences of like 
vowels is the fact that in close juncture initial and final single vowels are system- 
atically elided in forms brought into contact with other vowel-terminals (§§206- 
9); that is to say, VV sequences seem not to occur outside of the limited types 
already discussed. In West Muskerry I find no evidence for the sequence V:V 
noted above for Cois Fhairrge, where, by its effect on the allophones of stress 
domain, /:/ behaves in a limited way like a consonant. 

3.4. Palatalization component. This unit occurs in the sequences C’V and 
C’ x. It displays the unique property of having allophonic effect unidirectionally 
in nonadjacent phonemes; that is to say, except for those cluster-types noted in 
§3.2.2 (sB’, rD’, xd’, xt’), it affects every C in succession preceding it. There are 
various phonemic and morphophonemic advantages not only to the positing of 
this component but also to assigning it to the end of any C group. 
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Its allophones are various, involving tongue height and point of articulation, 
depending on the clustered consonants. A special behavior must be noted in con- 
nexion with /h/: In the case of that phoneme the tongue height depends accord- 
ing to a statable system (see OC §49 and §149) on adjacent phonemes. We 
therefore assign occurrences of /h/ on the basis of features which are shared, as 
it happens, with the environment. A rule on the morphophonemic level is then 
required to specify that free sffixation of /’/ is suspended in the case of /h/. 

To clarify the above operation with /h/, let it be said that it is not essential 
for the positing of /’/ that /h/ be brought into active participation, though it is 
simpler to solve the question as above than to posit more elaborate clustering 
rules and allophonic domains, a procedure that would remove /h/ from the 
category of C, in terms of §3.2.1. Likewise, we must not question the entire 
phonemic status of a phoneme on the basis of its participation or nonparticipa- 
tion in the palatalization oppositions, any more than we would question English 
t or d because they do not occur before / (for many speakers), or Spanish s or 6 
because they do not oppose voiced phonemes. This last is the ultimate implica- 
tion of the remark of J. P. Vinay in his review of these three books, Word 3.233 
(1947), where he seems to eliminate the affricate phoneme tf on the argument 
that it is not opposed by a nonpalatal and ‘ne s’entend que dans quelques mots 
d’emprunt’ (despite the fact that he has just cited the Irish sources for the com- 
bination on the preceding page). The pertinent argument is of course the cluster 
consideration already advanced. (A similar cluster criterion must be employed 
with respect to hR as we have seen; I do not grasp the pertinence of Vinay’s 
arguments on the page cited.) 

There is one methodological difficulty which can only be alluded to here, but 
must be mentioned lest the problem seem to have slipped from sight. It has 
been the underlying assumption in what has been said thus far that all consonants 
have an allophonic velar articulation (which incidentally is PHONETICALLY just 
as marked as the palatal) when not followed by /’/, and that the addition of /’/ 
changes the articulation to the palatal allophone. This solution is put forth tenta- 
tively as being the simplest, if analytically valid. But it is possible to regard 
every consonant as automatically clustered with a component (as vowels are 
with stress), and in that case we also have a component of velarity, even though 
we might choose to represent it by writing nothing. This possibility raises some 
interesting problems of assignment in the systems described for the other dia- 
lects. If the latter solution were adopted, we should have a suprasegmental 
sequence running parallel to the segmental phonemes. 

Regardless of the implications of the problem just raised, one point is sure: 
either we have C and /’/, where C may or may not be clustered with /’/, or we 
have C, /’/, and /‘/, where C is always clustered with one or the other. It would 
be most uneconomical and, I maintain, phonemically untenable (because it would 
imply phonemically unassigned segments) to have C, /’/, and /‘/, where C might 
also occur alone. The last instance would parallel the setup recently posited by 
A. Martinet for Old Irish, Word 9.1-11 (1953), where he seems to imply the co- 
existence of /t'/, /t"/, /t*/, and /t/, with the remark (op.cit. 5) regarding initial 
~ consonants that ‘had there been any consonant coloring there, it would not have 
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been phonemically distinctive, and actually none is recorded.’ Whether it was 
recorded, especially in Old Irish orthography, is of course one matter; whether 
in certain positions all possible contrasts occurred is another matter: that is the 
old question of ‘neutralization’. But I firmly maintain that once the opposition 
had been set up by loss of final syllables (which antedated syllabic syncope), the 
Old Irish consonants in all positions had to have one quality or another—unless 
we posit just two components plus an automatic allophone, as above. To main- 
tain otherwise seems to me to imply that members of a system may remain 
indifferent to that system. Changes in a system revalue the entire system. 

3.5. Stress. The allophonic domain of stress has already been discussed above. 

Though they are not stated quite so explicitly, there are clearly at least three 
stress phonemes, which I shall write /‘‘ ‘ ~/. The evidence is given by OC in 
§§231-49. Minimal patterns readily establish the primary stress; Vinay is in 
error in stating (op.cit. 236) that the accent is predictable. The contrast between 
subsidiary and minimal stress is assured by a pair such as /s’Axdrd:n/ seachrdn 
beside /amada:n/ amaddn. 

From the evidence given under the rubric of Sentence Stress (§§250-8), it 
would appear that a fourth stress phoneme is required. This one might be called 
secondary. The stress structure looks very much like that of English. 

3.6. Juncture. Various scattered phenomena seem to point to junctural fea- 
tures, including reference to ‘breath-groups’ (e.g. in §206). But the material is 
too meager to warrant any attempt at a systematic statement. 

A juncture would seem to be the most economical solution to breaks in the 
domain of palatalization that occasionally occur (see §47); it is noteworthy that 
in such cases voicing is also broken. It may also be that juncture occurs in many 
compounds (§§ 243-9), but this requires more data. 

3.7. Pitches and contours. Chapter XIII deals with Intonation; but on the 
basis of the admittedly summary material presented it is impossible to isolate 
the pitch phonemes. There appear to be at least three significant levels of pitch. 
This is the area where competent natives will be able to solve the problem in 
vastly less time than foreigners, who have no sample frames encoded in their 
heads to draw on for test purposes, and who thus are swamped at first by the 
multitude of allophones that depend on the number of syllables and stress se- 
quences with which they interact. 

There is a feature called ‘special emphasis’ (§231, §268, §273) which is hard to 
pigeonhole; it seems to involve strong stress and marked pitch glides. Is it per- 
haps a combined allophone of stress /‘‘/ together with a special contrastive pitch 
sequence? Or is it perhaps something outside the ilnguistic system altogether? 

3.8. Summary of nonsegmental phonemes. Besides vowels (V) and consonants 
(C), we have set up vowel length /: /, four stresses, component(s) /’/, at least 
one juncture / # /, and several pitches. Whether stresses and junctures structure 
together as they do on English is not known. Otherwise these seem to be separate 
structural classes of phonemes as listed. 

4. Remarks on Cois Fhairrge. The following comments point up the dif- 
ferences between the dialect of Cois Fhairrge and that of West Muskerry, just 
described. 
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The vowels, restated, are /i e 2 a a 0 u/; each of these occurs with and without 
length /:/. According to dB (§§58-61), the vowel /a:/ occurs only long. We 
must take dB’s word for it, though Eamonn Mhac an Fhailigh, in his review of 
this book in Figse 5.143 (1946), remarks that others have noted some instances 
of the same quality as short. On the other hand, schwa is reported (§§83-90) as 
a lone short. I regard these two qualities as allophones of a single phoneme. 

The following vowel sequences are given by dB: /ia ei ue ai au/ ‘and /usi uou/; 
in these, schwa may of course be replaced by /a/. Stress is on the first member of 
every sequence. 

If we apply to dB’s table of consonants the same techniques as those used on 
the West Muskerry data, we reduce his forty-eight items to the following scheme; 
note the different status of /’/ in this dialect: 


Si oak: amet gs 
a ae, ee with or without /’/ 
a4 s ae h 





came ls sony with /’/ 

5. Remarks on Ring. This is the latest in date of the three books; though it 
follows exactly and explicitly the general plan of the others, it has certain minor 
departures. The chapter on Stress is much richer in morphophonemic informa- 
tion than the corresponding chapters in the other books, but the phonological 
side of the chapter is weaker. 

The vowels are /ie aa 0 u 9/. Since it occurs restressed in this dialect (§80), 
/2/ is phonemic. /a/ is not included in B’s chapter on vowels, but it must be 
considered since it occurs in English loans which are stated (§§215-6) to be part 
and parcel of the everyday vocabulary. Vowel sequences are /ia ia ua ai au ai ou/. 

The thirty-four items in B’s consonant table may be restated as follows: 


eS dh a m | 


a ae 
Gs\ iat -with or without /’/ 











j é only with /’/ 


Abweichende spat- und vulgirlateinische Perfektbildungen. By Franx G- 
Banta. (Diss. Bern.) Pp. xiii, 124. Freiburg in der Schweiz: Paulusdruckerei, 
1952. 


Reviewed by Rospert L. Pourrzer, Harvard University 


The purpose of this work is to collect (from a great variety of miscellaneous 
sources) and classify Latin perfects which deviate from the traditional Latin 
-gtandard, defined by the author as the usage of the classical Latin authors of the 
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Ist and 2nd centuries a.p. The author also hopes that his book will give a pic- 
ture of the breakdown of the Latin perfect forms and the simultaneous develop- 
ment of the Romance perfects. 

Like all investigators of Late Latin material, Banta is faced with a difficult 
methodological problem: the straddling of the synchronic and diachronic points 
of view which is inherent in the subject matter. On the one hand, Late Latin 
must be approached as a coherent synchronic system; but on the other hand, 
the deviation from the standard is usually of greater interest to the investigator. 
Moreover the author of the Late or Vulgar Latin text was under the synchronic 
influence of the actual popular speech of his period and under the diachronic 
influence of the classical Latin standard. 

Banta solves this problem by a synchronic-diachronic classification. The per- 
fects are classified synchronically according to the type of perfect formation: 
A. simple perfect formed by the addition of the perfect ending: spond; B. 
Schwundstufe perfect: puli; C. Umlaut perfect: fict; D. reduplication perfect: 
spopondi; E. u-perfect: fregui; F. s-perfect: morsi. A somewhat similar type of 
classification, utilizing small letters, indicates which category the perfect be- 
longed to according to the classical Latin standard. Finally there is a second 
synchronic classification according to the stem from which the perfect is formed: 
1. present stem: compell-1; 2. stem which can be either present or perfect: prand- 
id-t; 3. perfect stem: compul-s-i; 4. stem which is neither present nor perfect: 
funz-t. A form like relinqui is thus classified as Alc, spondidi as D1d, morsi as 
Fld. This scheme of classification makes it clear that the new formations in the 
Late Latin perfects are due to shifting around between perfect classes rather 
than the creation of new morphological categories. 

After establishing this scheme of classification, Banta arranges his perfect 
forms accordingly, gives an alphabetical enumeration of his sources with a list 
of the forms found in each work, and finally alphabetizes the collected forms with 
references to the works in which they are found. 

As a result of this arrangement, Banta’s monograph impresses the reader as a 
reference work rather than a study which attempts to formulate specific con- 
clusions. While Banta occasionally discusses the historical development of forms, 
there is no systematic attempt to correlate the findings of the work with the 
Romance outcomes. Banta applies his scheme of synchronic classification quite 
mechanically to a period of some 1000 years. He does not distinguish between 
his sources. As in any historical problem—and the topic of the work is essentially 
of historical interest—the material could have been presented in the form of a 
succession of synchronic stages. If Banta had subdivided his material into smaller 
periods, we could perhaps have gained a picture of the dynamics involved in the 
shifting among perfect classes. It might then have been possible to evaluate the 
frequency of the new formations statistically, and to establish significant dif- 
ferences of frequency in time or space. Which of the perfect types becomes most 
productive? Are there any semantic types which tend to become associated in 
the same perfect class? These are among the questions which one would like to 
see answered and which Banta never raises. 

Yet Banta’s study is undoubtedly very useful. Perhaps in a doctoral disserta- 
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tion the systematic collection of facts is more important than the discussion of 
underlying problems. At any rate it is to be hoped that Banta himself will try 
to examine the theoretical, historical, or semantic implications of the material 
which he has collected with so much diligence and accuracy. 


A unidade da Romania ocidental. By Tatoporo Henrique Maorer JR. 
(Universidade de S&o Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncia e Letras: Boletim 
126, Filologia Romf&nica no. 2.) Pp. 227. Séo Paulo, 1951. 


Reviewed by Ropert A. Haut JR., Cornell University 


In the development of historical linguistics, as elsewhere, first things have had 
to come first. This has meant an emphasis, at the outset, on phonology and in- 
flection, in order that we might have a sound basis for tracing structural changes 
in the blood-and-bone, as it were, of language. But this necessary emphasis has 
often resulted in an imbalance, in that there has been a tendency to neglect other 
aspects of linguistic history, especially in the customary introductory textbook 
with its almost exclusive presentation of ‘phonology and morphology’. Yet word- 
formation, syntax, and lexicon are certainly as deserving of our attention as are 
phonology and inflection: the latter are indeed more basic but also more skeletal, 
whereas the former give a language its distinctive physiognomy and individual 
characteristics. 

Maurer’s book is a discussion of these relatively neglected aspects of Romance 
structure, with a view to demonstrating their importance in the history of the 
western part of the Romance-speaking world.! His main thesis is that Western 
Romance (= Italo-, Gallo-, and Ibero-Romance) constitutes a special unity in 
the Romance family, not so much because of common features of phonology and 
inflection going back to ‘Vulgar Latin’, as because of later developments in word- 
formation, lexicon, and syntax which represent common borrowings from medie- 
val Latin and reciprocal borrowings among the Romance languages themselves 
from the Middle Ages onwards (particularly, however, from French into the 
other languages). 

In support of this thesis, Maurer presents his material in three main sections: 
Os fatores da unidade romanica ocidental (16-56), O vocabolério rom4nico oci- 
dental (57-146), A gramdtica rom4nica ocidental (147-215), followed by a short 
concluding section (216-21) and a bibliography of works consulted (222-4). The 
first section is concerned primarily with cultural history, and outlines the rele- 
vant intellectual conditions of medieval times in three chapters: Unidade de 
pensamento e cultura da RomAnia ocidental (18-26), with subsections treating 
of the Roman Church and of certain unifying social institutions (merchants, 


1 As has become customary in continental European languages, Maurer uses the term 
a Roménia to refer to the territory where Romance languages are spoken. This is a very con- 
venient term, and one wishes it could be borrowed into English, in some such form as ‘the 
Romania’. Unfortunately, this would cause difficulty, both because of possible confusion 
with the name of the country Ro(u)mania and because it is contrary to English syntactic 
habits to use the definite article with a proper name of this kind; we therefore have to keep 
to the more awkward but more idiomatic expression (the) Romance-speaking territory or 
world. 
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minstrels, universities, and monks); O latim—lingua universal da Idade Média 
(27-44); and O prestigio cultural do Francés na Rom&nia medieval (44-56). 
The section on Western Romance vocabulary covers somewhat more than we 
usually include under this heading, since it not only has chapters dealing with 
loanwords (60-76) and loan-translations (76-84), but also one dealing with 
word-formation (84-146, the longest single chapter in the book) and containing 
subsections on suffixation, prefixation, and composition. The third section begins 
with some very brief observations on phonology (149-50) and orthography 
(150-1), and a relatively short chapter on morphology (152-65), the major part 
of the section being taken up by a consideration of syntax (165-215). 

Maurer’s basic procedure is to examine a given item of vocabulary, deriva- 
tional element, or construction, with regard to its traceability to ‘Vulgar Latin” 
and its geographical distribution, and to present conclusions as to its primarily 
‘popular’ or ‘learnéd’ nature. He deals almost exclusively with material from 
the Western Romance literary languages and from standard Roumanian, and his 
customary test for learnéd origin in doubtful cases is whether the element under 
consideration is found in Roumanian or not; if it is-not, that is held to clinch the 
case for learnéd origin, since Roumanian was separated from the rest of the 
Romance-speaking world after the fall of the Roman Empire. There are two 
objections to this type of argument: (1) that it is an argumentum ex silentio, 
and (2) that it leaves out of consideration both the Western Romance dialects 
and also Sardinian, which is even more archaic than Roumanian. As a result, 
Maurer often goes too far in assuming that the absence of a given element from 
Roumanian indicates that it must be of learnéd origin in the rest of Romance; 
for instance, he considers as primarily erudite such suffixes as -icus (96), -dlis 
(96-7), -dnus (97-8), -inus (98-9), -é(n)sis (104), -déa (108-9), and -aticum 
(111-3), and the verbal prefix ad- (121-2), all of which show little or no vitality 
in Roumanian but are preserved in Sardinian,’ a fact that points clearly to their 
having been present in Proto-Romance. 

Furthermore, it is questionable whether we are really justified in placing so 
much emphasis on vocabulary and syntax as the prime unifying factors in 
Western Romance, at the expense of the more basic aspects of phonology and 
inflection. There are also a number of phonological and inflectional isoglosses 
which set off Western Romance from both Roumanian and Sardinian; we may 
mention such features as the ‘Vulgar Latin’ seven-vowel system; the ‘West Ro- 
mance sound-shift’;* the fusion of ‘VL’ /é/ and /c/ into /c/ in Gallo- and Ibero- 


2 Maurer’s use of this term is not clearly defined, but in general (as with many other 
scholars in the field) seems to refer to popular Latin of the Imperial period, without a clear 
distinction between this and the ancestral source of all the Romance languages (Proto- 
Romance by definition). 

3 For these suffixes in Sardinian, in the same order as given above, cf. M. L. Wagner, 
Historische Wortbildungslehre des Sardischen 15-7, 37-40, 50-2, 52-5, 85, 92, 91, and 134-5 
(Romanica Helvetica No. 39; Bern, 1952). 

4 For convenience, we keep the term ‘West Romance sound-shift’, even thea the shift 
did not spread to avsolutely all of the West Romance territory; it is characteristic of West- 
ern Romance, and is certainly absent from Central and Southern Italy, Roumanian, and 
Old Sardinian as an indigenous development. 
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Romance; the reduction from three to two or one in the-number of thematic 
vowels in the imperfect tense-sign in Gallo- and Ibero-Romance; and the de- 
velopment of a third verbal stem (the so-called ‘future’ stem) in addition to the 
two (‘present’ and ‘preterit’) that go back to Proto-Romance. We normally 
consider phonological and inflectional isoglosses to be more important than those 
in the fields of derivation and lexicon, because the former occur in large numbers 
of lexical items; Maurer seems to have neglected this factor of ‘relative impor- 
tance. The syntactical aspect of Romance studies has, in general, been neglected, 
primarily because until very recently we simply have not had any adequate 
means for analyzing syntactical structure, to say nothing of making a compara- 
tive reconstruction of Proto-Romance syntax. Maurer discusses certain types 
of more or less learnéd syntactical constructions, but here again seems to neglect 
the basic types of phrase- and clause-structure which form an underlying unity 
beneath later accretions.® 

In short, Maurer’s thesis is only partially valid. In its positive aspects, it is of 
course quite justified: Western Romance is indeed unified in its vocabulary and 
syntax, as compared to Balkan Romance and Sardinian. But if this were all, we 
would not be justified in setting up Western Romance as a separate unity in the 
Romance world. (English, despite all its derivational, lexical, and syntactical 
borrowings, is still not a Romance language!) Phonology and inflection still are 
more important than syntax and lexicon in determining linguistic relationships, 
and they go hand in hand with these latter in establishing Western Romance as 
a@ major grouping. 

Nevertheless, Maurer’s book is very valuable. It can serve as a useful counter- 
balance to the prevailing overemphasis on nothing but phonology and inflection, 
and will be of use to students of all the Romance languages, since its content is 
of cross-cultural validity. Maurer has made a careful selection of material from 
a number of sources, which will be very helpful as a repertory of the Western 
Romance languages’ borrowings from Latin and from each other. 


Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Frankoprovenzalischen. By HELmMutT 
Strmm. (Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur [Mainz]: Abhand- 
lungen der geistes- und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jahrgang 1952, Nr. 
6.) Pp. 160. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1953. 


Reviewed by Rosert A. Hatt Jr., Cornell University 


In this monograph, one of the latest efforts to define and classify that elusive 
entity ‘Franco-Provengal’, Stimm treats certain phonological characteristics 
of the region, from the point of view of their chronological sequence. After a 


5 Maurer’s use of the term syntax seems to refer principally to the more complicated 
aspects of syntactic construction. On p. 166 he cites G. Pepe’s curious remark ‘We do not 
know, above all, whether this sermo plebeius had a syntax of its own [just how could a lan- 
guage exist without a syntax of its own?] but perhaps it had only the simple syntax of the 
ignorant people that spoke it.’ The only way to make any sense out of this remark is to 
assume that by the term syntax Pepe means something special, over and above the basic 
patterns of phrasal and clausal combination common to both the sermo plebeius and more 

~. elegant usage. 
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brief introduction (5-11), three main chapters treat, respectively, the develop- 
ment of stressed mid vowels and au (12-63), and of the stressed vowels followed 
by u or yu (64-93) and before 7 or 7 (94-142). A summary of Stimm’s conclusions 
(142-8) is followed by a full bibliography (149-53) and an index of Latin etyma 
(154-60). Stimm’s treatment is thorough, detailed, and careful. As material, he 
uses not only present-day attestations (in the ALF and monographic treatments 
of individual dialects), but also two 13th-century sources, one of which (the 
Somme du Code) is earlier and phonologically more unified and conservative 
than the other (a collection of legends and miracles). 

Stimm reaches the conclusion that a number of the features usually considered 
as linking Franco-Provengal with northern Gallo-Romance (e.g. diphthongization 
of stressed mid vowels in free syllables) are of relatively late origin, and that, at 
an earlier stage, Franco-Provencal was much closer to southern Gallo-Romance— 
a conclusion with which there can be little quarrel. Stimm refuses (145-7) to 
accept von Wartburg’s hypothesis of a Burgundian superstratum as the cause of 
the earliest differentiation of Franco-Provengal; instead, he suggests the auton- 
omous diffusion of the development ¢ > é in free syllables after palatal and other 
traits from Lyons as a cultural center. He suggests a historical connection be- 
tween Franco-Provengal on the east and Poitevin—which shows some of the 
same traits—on the west; according to this theory, both would be surviving relic 
areas of a very early (4th—5th century a.p.) focal area centered on Lyons. Un- 
fortunately, this theory does not seem to have any firmer historical basis than 
von Wartburg’s; and the similarities between Franco-Provencal and Poitevin 
can perfectly well be explained by assuming that both are transitional areas and 
reflect the uneven spread of North French features southward on either side of 
the Massif Central. In this connection, Stimm (like various others) has badly 
misunderstood your reviewer’s position in Lg. 25.1-14 (1949); but the place to 
discuss this is in a separate article. 


Vocabulario dei dialetti della Svizzera Italiana. Ed. by Sizvio Seanzint. (A cura 
della Repubblica e Cantone del Ticino con l’aiuto della Confederazione 
Svizzera e con un contributo del Cantone dei Grigioni. Fascicle 1, a—agnesa, 
pp. xxxvi, 40, with 2 maps in flap. Lugano: Tipografia La Commerciale, 1952. 


Reviewed by Ropert A. Hatz Jr., Cornell University 


This is the long-awaited first fruit of the undertaking begun by Carlo Salvioni 
in 1907, designed to provide the Italian-speaking part of Switzerland with a 
dialect dictionary comparable to the Schweizerisches Idiotikon, the Glossaire 
des patois de la Suisse Romande, and the Dicziunari rumanisch-grischun. The 
Swiss-Italian dictionary has had a chequered history, passing from Salvioni’s 
direction to that of his pupil Clemente Merlo in 1920, and in 1936 to that of the 
latter’s pupil Silvio Sganzini. Since 1940, the offices of the Vocabolario have been 
established in Swiss territory and the undertaking has received official support 
and subvention; editorial work has resumed progress, to the point where publica- 
tion has now begun. 

In the first fascicle of the Vocabolario are contained the ‘front matter’, the 
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first forty pages of text, and (separate from the book itself) two outline maps of 
Italian Switzerland. A brief ‘Presentazione’ by Karl Jaberg (v—vii) is followed 
by a more extensive ‘Prefazione’ (viii—xi) in which Sganzini sets forth the history 
of the work. The ‘Introduzione’ (xiii-xxxvi) explains various technical features 
of the Vocabolario: its aim and structure, and the organization of the individual 
articles (xiii-xv), the transcription (xv—xvii), the regions and communes repre- 
sented (xvii-xxii), an extensive bibliography (xxii-xxxv), and a list of abbrevia- 
tions (xxxv—Xxxxvi). 

It is evident from this fascicle that the Vocabolario will, if carried to comple- 
tion on the present scale, rank as one of the foremost dialect dictionaries of the 
Romance world. The articles are elaborately organized, with the key words 
in conventional spelling but accompanied by phonetic transcription, and with 
indication of regional variants, definitions, citations, and etymology. There are 
occasional block cuts (five in this fascicle) of local artifacts or relevant illustra- 
tions from ancient manuscripts, church paintings, and the like. The work has 
evidently been prepared with great care, especially in regard to the distinction 
of the various meanings and grammatical function of words, and in its remark- 
able wealth of citations. The etymological discussion includes not only local 
attestations and distribution, but also the relation of words to the rest of the 
Romance territory. For instance, the discussion of medieval Poschiavese accola 
‘group of isolated houses’ (23) affords valuable further evidence for the earlier 
relation of the Italo-Alpine and Rhaeto-Romance dialects with northern Gaul. 

This undertaking has far more than narrowly regional significance, for both 
its content and its method, and therefore deserves all the support we can give it, 
especially by individual and library subscription. 


Essai sur la phonétique du parler rhétoroman de la Vallée de Tavetsch (Canton 
des Grisons—Suisse). By Lféonarp CapurFr. Pp. xiv, 229 (photo-lithoprinted). 
Bern: A. Francke AG Verlag, 1952. 


Reviewed by Rosert A. Hatu Jr., Cornell University 


The Tavetsch valley is the westernmost part of the Grisons, containing the 
upper source of the Rhine; it is bounded on the north and west by Canton Uri 
and on the south by the Val Leventina in Canton Ticino. Because of its marginal 
position among the Rhaeto-Romance dialects, we might expect the Tavetsch to 
be of especial interest; yet Caduff’s book, a Lausanne dissertation, is the first 
extensive treatment it has received. The Tavetsch reveals a close affinity to the 
neighboring valley on the east, the Médels; by and large, the speech of these 
two valleys is closer to that of the Engadine than it is to that of points down the 
Rhine in the Surselva, such as Disentis (186-8). In some respects (e.g. diph- 
thongization) the Tavetsch preserves an earlier stage than Disentis, where, ac- 
cording to Gartner (whom Caduff follows), the Rhaeto-Romance diphthongs 
were simplified by a regression to the stage of single vowels. In other respects, 
the Tavetsch and Médels valleys seem to have been influenced by the Ticinese 
dialect of Val Blenio (with which the Médels region is connected by the Luk- 
manier pass): e.g. -driu > -¢yr;*ice > <a’. 
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Caduff’s book is a thorough treatment of the historical phonology, of the 
traditional type, taking the phonemes of ‘Vulgar Latin’ as a point of departure, 
and discussing the representation of each in the sounds of modern speech. A 
brief introduction (1-19) is followed by treatments of vowels, first stressed 
(23-58) and then unstressed (58-68), and consonants (71-177); after a brief 
recapitulation and conclusion (179-89) come extensive indices (189-224), a table 
of contents (225-6), and an outline map of the Tavetsch and neighboring valleys. 
The dialectal examples are given in narrow phonetic transcription, with no in- 
dication of the structural ordering of the various sounds; modern dialectology 
should analyze the distribution, not only of raw phonetic material, but also of 
sounds in their functional classifications. The photo-lithoprint reproduction of 
the typescript is not easy to read, especially since the dialect material has all 
been inserted by hand; there are a fair number of misprints, and occasionally 
diacritical marks have been left off. 

This monograph represents a good beginning in the investigation and analysis 
of the. Tavetsch dialect; presumably it will be followed by more material, in 
historical morphology and vocabulary. Further desiderata would be a good 
historical treatment of syntax (for which descriptive techniques now afford us 
the means to establish combination-types synchronically and to reconstruct them 
historically) and—if funds should be available—an extensive collection of texts. 
Even the fullest treatment of linguistic structure is like a textbook of anatomy 
more or less richly illustrated with plates; but a collection of texts is like a motion 
picture of a living person. 


La pronunciacién en el espafiol del Valle de México. By JosrrH Mattucx. Pp. 
xxvi, 125. México, D. F., 1951. 


Reviewed by Ismart Sinva-Fuenzauipa, Universidad de Chile 


Matluck’s work is intended as an additional study in the determination of the 
dialect areas of Spanish in the New World. It is clear, however, that both in 
theory and in method the work fails to satisfy modern requirements for a study 
of dialect geography. In this respect it would be useless to discuss its many 
inadequacies in detail. For example, the author uses Navarro Tomas’ Cuestionario 
lingiitstico hispanoamericano, which is notorious for its outdated methodology, 
and fails to cite such a standard work as Kurath’s Handbook of the linguistic 
geography of New England. Even so, Matluck does not achieve the results ob- 
tained by Navarro Tomas in El espajiol de Puerto Rico. The author presents no 
cultural analysis to validate his age groups and social stratification groups, nor. 
does he provide the reader with any indication as to the degree of social mobility 
in an area so close to Mexico City. The particular history of each of the localities 
studied (Xochimilco, Texcoco, and Tlalnepantla) presumably has not been in- 
vestigated. Matluck gives as his reason for selecting these communities (vii): 
‘Elegimos estos lugares por ser cabeceras de municipios que tuvieron, y en parte 
siguen teniendo, una fuerte poblacién indigena y que, por lo tanto, conservan 
rasgos tipicos de la regién.’ He fails, however, to restrict his choice of informants 
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to speakers unaffected by prolonged residence in outside areas or other com- 
munities. 

Since Matluck’s analysis is not presented in standard form, with mapping of 
the data, but with only vague and sporadic references to particular geographic 
areas and social strata, this book constitutes, at its best, only a very general 
description of the pronunciation of Spanish in the Valley of Mexico as a whole. 
This fact, added to the author’s unawareness of structural linguistics in general 
and of phonemics in particular (cf. xvii), renders his study of very limited value. 


Os estudos de lingufstica romanica na Europa e na América desde 1939 a 1948: 
Suplemento bibliografico da Revista portuguesa de filologia, Vol. 1. Ed. by 
MANUEL DE Parva Botko. Pp. xi, 521, [24]. Coimbra: Caso do Castelo, 1951 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE B. Kinpiz, University of Michigan 


In the late forties, when European scholars began to recover from the disas- 
trous effects of the war on their activities, one sign of this recovery was the 
preparation of synthesis volumes in various fields. These volumes, which appeared 
in the first years of the present decade, sought to re-establish the lines of inter- 
national scholarly communication broken by the war, as well as to present sum- 
maries of progress made during the period of isolation. In the general field of 
linguistics the UNESCO-CIPL publications, Bibliographie linguistique des 
années 1939-1947 (2 vols.) and Bibliographie linguistique de Vannée 1948,) are 
already well known. Sever Pop’s La dialectologie,? widely used and esteemed by 
linguists, can be considered in part characteristic of the ‘synthesis’ trend of 
postwar European scholarship. In the narrower field of Romance linguistics we 
have Alwin Kuhn’s Romanische Philologie: 1. Teil, Die romanischen Sprachen.® 
The present note concerns another volume of synthesis, published in Portugal 
as a bibliographical supplement to the Revista portuguesa de filologia. Since this 
volume seeks to accomplish the same purpose as those just mentioned, we shall 
describe it and evaluate it with reference to similar volumes. 

The first important characteristic of this work, one that makes it unique among 
the comparable volumes just referred to, is that it is the cooperative work of 
seventeen contributors. The work was planned, directed, and organized by 
Manuel de Paiva Boléo. The motivating idea behind the present work, as care- 
fully stated by the editor in his preface, was to provide something much more 
useful to investigators than a bibliographical repertory like the UNESCO- 
CIPL Bibliographie. Such a repertory provides a list of titles that prove so tempt- 
ing to researchers that they often spend time and money locating and purchasing 
books of little real research value. The seventeen contributors were asked to 
review critically the field of Romance linguistics from a geographical standpoint: 
each one was charged with reviewing the activity in his own area during the 
period covered. All works of importance in each area were to be mentioned, with 


1 Reviewed by Hall, Lg. 26.185-6 (1950), 27.610-1 (1951). 
2 Reviewed by Hall, Lg. 28.119-22 (1952). 
* Reviewed by Malkiel, Lg. 28.509-25 (1952). 
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analyses of and commentaries on the outstanding productions. Within these 
norms the contributors had complete liberty of selection and arrangement. 

Obviously a volume with such an organization will show great variation in 
the separate contributions, and will lack the tight logical organization of a one- 
man analysis like Kuhn’s or Pop’s. The only advantage offered by a cooperative 
volume is its more intimate and more complete coverage. In the present volume 
the following areas are treated by the following collaborators: Sweden (Lars 
Wiberg), Denmark (Poul Hgybye), England (W. D. Elcock), Switzerland (Hein- 
rich Schmid), France (G. Gougenheim), Argentina (Ana M. Barrenechea and 
Narciso Bruzzi Costas), Belgium (L. Warnant), Canary Islands (Juan Régulo 
Pérez), Spain (A. Zamora Vicente), Catalonia (R. Aramon i Serra), United 
States (E. B. Williams), Holland (E. C. van Bellen), Germany (Alwin Kuhn), 
Brazil (Serafim Silva Neto), Spanish America (M. L. Wagner), and Italy (Rug- 
gero M. Ruggieri). Several things are noteworthy about this list of areas. The 
absence of Portuga! is explained in the preface by the editor, who states that 
Portuguese activity will be chronicled in the second volume of the work. There 
is no explanation, however, for the omission of the Balkan Romance area.‘ It 
is very striking that the complete work will include seven Ibero-Romance areas 
(Spain, Portugal, Catalonia, Argentina, Spanish America, Brazil, and the Canary 
Islands). One of these areas, the Canary Islands, appears for the first time in a 
selective bibliographical commentary of interest to linguists. Contributions vary 
in length from the regrettably brief article on the United States (9 pages) to 
the unduly extended one on Italy (76 pages); the average contribution contains 
approximately 30 pages. Another feature worthy of special mention is the inclu- 
sion of necrologies. There are twenty of these, varying from a short paragraph to 
several pages; in ten cases there are full-page portraits of the deceased scholars. 
There is an index of authors (479-97), a list of abbreviations (498-501), a topical 
index (501-8), and a word index with listings by the separate languages (508-15). 
The investigator who uses this work has ample avenues of approach to its con- 
tents. 

Fifteen of the seventeen articles follow the space-time limitation imposed 
by the editor.’ The two that depart from it are those by Régulo Pérez on the 
Canary Islands and by Wagner on American Spanish. Both of these articles 
treat whole fields and refer to all important modern works.* A few of the con- 
tributors merely list selected titles and offer either no descriptive comment or, 
at best, only a few sentences summarizing the content of the work (Elcock, 
Williams, Kuhn); others fortunately give a fairly complete summary or analysis 


4 Alwin Kuhn, op.cit., devotes forty-one pages (116-56) to Balkan Romance, with refer- 
ences to such linguists as Puscariu, Caracostea, Capidan, Papahaghi, Constantinescu, 
Daicoviviu, Procopovici, Petrovici, Iordan, Cazacu, and Iroaie. To these we may add Bog- 
dan, Bors¢, Budagov, Densusianu, Galdi, Gazdaru, Kfepinskf, Olteanu, Rosetti, and Dra- 
ganu. See UNESCO-CIPL Bibliographie 1939-1947 1.119-20, 2.385; Bibliographie 1948 116-9. 

5 Apparently there was some confusion about the period to be covered. The title of the 
book names 1939-1948; but many of the contributors stop at 1947 (Schmid, Barrenechea and 
Bruzzi Costas, Warnant, Zamora Vicente, Aramon i Serra), and one goes to 1949 (Wagner). 

6 This leads to duplication, especially between Wagner’s article on American Spanish 
and the Argentine summary by Barrenechea and Bruzzi Costas. 
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of each work selected (Wiberg, Hgybye, Zamora Vicente, and, above all, Schmid 
and Wagner). Some of these lengthy analyses approach full-scale reviews in 
value, e.g. Wagner’s comments on Henriquez Urefia’s El espatiol en Santo Do- 
mingo and on Tomas Navarro’s El espajiol en Puerto Rico (375-80). Several 
contributors list only scattered critical reviews of the individual titles or none 
at all (Hgybye, Elcock, Gougenheim, Williams, van Bellen, Warnant, Ruggieri, 
Barrenechea and Bruzzi Costas); others record a large number of reviews for 
most of their titles (Wiberg, Kuhn, Schmid, Régulo Pérez, Wagner, Aramon i 
Serra, Zamora Vicente) and thus provide the investigator with another way to 
ascertain the research value of a title that attracts him. Most of the contributors 
give only an objective description, but a few offer critical comments of the type 
suggested by the editor (Warnant, Schmid, Régulo Pérez, Zamora Vicente). 
Many have a valuable introductory statement summarizing linguistic studies in 
their areas before 1939. From Hgybye, Warnant, Schmid, and Ruggieri the 
reader receives an explanation for the preponderance of descriptive studies in 
Sweden, of dialectal and comparative studies in Belgium and Switzerland, and 
of the influence of Ascoli, Gilliéron, and Croce on contemporary Italian linguistic 
scholarship. For Spain the years prior to 1939 were turbulent; both Zamora 
Vicente and Aramon i Serra describe the success of attempts to carry on the 
work of such prerevolutionary institutions as the famed Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos, and to renew the publication of such reviews as the Revista de filologta 
espafiola. The majority of the contributors use a Romance language (French 7, 
Spanish 4, Portuguese 3, Italian 1) for their articles. The only exceptions are the 
British and American contributors, Elcock and Williams, who use their native 
English.’ The separate divisions of the articles vary, of course, with the trends of 
research in the country in question. Such standard classifications as Phonetics, 
Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, Lexicography, Etymology, Dialectology, Lin- 
guistic geography, Onomastics and toponomastics, Versification, and Textual 
criticism appear frequently. The most satisfying classification, from a reader’s 
standpoint, is that employed by Alwin Kuhn in his article on Germany, with 
essentially the same divisions as his larger bibliographical summary and com- 
mentary, Romanische Philologie. A glance at the rubrics listed above suffices to 
show that much more is included than what we know as linguistics; the title of 
the volume is somewhat misleading. Several of the individual contributors must 
have sensed this, since they use the term Romance philology instead of Romance 
linguistics in their titles (Wiberg, Aramon i Serra, Williams, van Bellen, and 
Neto). The most completely satisfying article of the entire book is the Swiss 
summary by Heinrich Schmid, mainly because he follows more closely than any 
other contributor the plan suggested by the editor in providing selected titles, 
well-rounded analyses of the individual works, ample critical reviews for each 
title, and his own critical comments on certain selections. To all of these he adds 
an author index covering his own contribution. 

A striking impression comes to the reader when he compares the productivity 


7 Both Eleock and Williams could and should have used a Romance language. Most of the 
contributors of non-Romance extraction (Wiberg, H¢ybye, van Bellen, Kuhn, Wagner) 
_ use a Romance language instead of their native tongues. 
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of German and Italian Romance linguists with that of British and American 
scholars as reflected in this volume. Even allowing for possible exaggeration on 
the part of the German and Italian contributors, the meagre listings of British 
and American productions is enough to dismay and annoy the reader of this 
work. Elcock explains convincingly why so little work by British scholars ap- 
pears for the period and why this work is mainly in the field of French. The article 
on American research, however, gives an erroneous impression of inactivity. 
Of the unduly brief presentation of American material, only nine pages in all, 
approximately six pages are devoted to critical editions of texts; the rest is given 
over to scattered titles chosen capriciously and lacking in descriptive or critical 
comments. It is not sufficient to refer the reader to the annual bibliographies of 
such American journals as PMLA, Modern language quarterly, and Italica: one 
of the contributors to this very same volume, E. C. van Bellen, complains bit- 
terly (300) about how difficult it is for European scholars to obtain copies of 
foreign periodical publications because of currency exchange complications; 
he is of course referring principally to the United States. Manuel de Paiva Boléo 
planned this publication to give scholars like van Bellen an easily accessible 
instrument for satisfying the bibliographical needs of their research. In view of 
this aim, Williams should certainly have been more inclusive, more complete in 
his selections and more detailed in their presentation. - 

Referring in detail to the last pages of Williams’ article (282-4), we find a brief 
paragraph of eight lines covering the field of etymology. Reference is made to 
the importance of studies by R. A. Hall Jr., Yakov Malkiel, and Leo Spitzer; 
one article by Malkiel is cited. The last paragraph of the article, labeled ‘Mis- 
cellaneous’, mentions the ‘distinguished work’ in certain defined fields by Pierre 
Delattre, Francis Millet Rogers, T. Navarro Tomas, R. A. Hall Jr., Victor R. B. 
Oelschliger, Norman P. Sacks, Dorothy C. Clarke, and R. S. Boggs. Many 
more details should have been given concerning this work, especially because of 
its ‘distinguished’ nature. But these are not all the researchers who did meritori- 
ous work in the period 1939-48. What about J. H. D. Allen Jr., A. Alonso, E. 
C. Armstrong, L. D. Bailiff, D. L. Bolinger, W. E. Bull, J. Corominas, J. E. 
Gillet, L. H. Gray, E. F. Haden, Anna G. Hatcher, H. R. and Renée Kahane, 
H. Keniston (one article of his is mentioned, 284), R. Levy, C. H. Livingston, 
H. F. Muller, M. A. Pei, J. B. Rael, C. C. Rice, and R. K. Spaulding? Many 
of these did work far more significant than some that is listed in Williams’ in- 
adequate catalog. In fact, the decade 1939-48 saw several publications of major 
importance by American Romance linguists. The following all deserve descrip- 
tive summaries of the type that Schmid does so well: T. Navarro Tomas, Manual 
de entonacién espafiola (New York, 1944); id., Estudios de fonologia espajola 
(Syracuse, 1946); M. A. Pei, The Italian language (New York, 1941); Madaline 
W. Nichols, A bibliographical guide to materialson American Spanish (Cambridge, ; 
1941); Victor R. B. Oelschliger, A medieval Spanish word-list (Madison, 1941) 
and R. A. Hall Jr., Bibliography of Italian linguistics (Baltimore, 1941). Al- 
though Williams may have had some of these publications in mind when he 
wrote his laudatory references to specific individuals, they deserve much more 
than that. The few items that Williams does list seem capricious. Thus, he lists 
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three articles by C. E. Kany, together with a brief mention of his important 
American- Spanish syntax (Chicago, 1945). It is hard to understand what led the 
compiler to choose just these three articles out of the seven that Kany published 
in the Hispanic review in 1943-5. And why are there no references to disserta- 
tions, especially to those that have been published? This is one of the valuable 
aspects of the contributions by Wiberg and Schmid. 

The book is attractively printed with clear type, satisfactory margins, and 
good paper. There are unimportant printer’s errors, especially in those articles 
that appear in English; but in general, titles in all languages and bibliographical 
details are carefully recorded. This care contributes to making the work one of 
outstanding value of Romance linguists throughout the world. 


Os estudos de filologia portuguesa de 1930 a 1949: Subsidios bibliograficos. By 
Giacinto MANuUPPELLA. (Instituto para a Alta Cultura: Publicagdes do Cen- 
tro de Estudos Filolégicos, No. 4). Pp. 246. Lisboa: Centro de Estudos Filo- 
légicos, 1950. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE B. Kippiz, Unwersity of Michigan 


This volume modestly claims to provide ‘some data for a future critical bibliog- 
raphy of Portuguese philology’. Actually it provides a great quantity of carefully 
tabulated bibliographical information in a field where such assistance will be 
highly appreciated. The volume seeks to list all titles dealing with Portuguese 
philology that appeared in the period 1930-49, together with significant reviews 


of the works listed. The date chosen for beginning the book’s time span was that 
of the publication of Antenor Nascentes’ important Diciondrio etimoldégico da 
lingua portuguesa. The work was originally planned to appear serially in an 
Italian journal, but its length made such publication difficult. This was fortunate, 
since it is clearly preferable to have the work in a single volume. The change in 
publication plans explains why the notes accompanying most of the bibliograph- 
ical-entries are in Italian, whereas the title, the indices, and the section of addi- 
tions and corrections are in Portuguese—a fact which will of course cause no 
serious difficulty to the readers for whom the book is intended. The combination 
of Italian and Portuguese is handled accurately in the printing of the book, and 
the work is characterized by unusual care in the printing of names and titles in 
other languages as well. 

The publication contains 1894 numbered bibliographical entries. Since an 
entry can appear more than once under separate numbers (for example: these 
pairs of items refer to the same work: 400/706, 537/538, 141/517), the total 
number of individual items is less than the figure given. There is ‘no clearly de- 
fined system of cross references to care for the necessity of repeating items under 
the different divisions of the book. Entries are classified under the following 
headings: Journals; Bibliography; Bio-bibliography; General works; Homage 
volumes and collections; Historico-linguistic questions; General and special 
dictionaries; Historical and descriptive grammar; Orthography; Phonetics and 
phonology; Morphology; Syntax; Style, literary language, and language esthe- 
tics (i.e. stylistics); Dialects; Etymology and word history; Lexicology, Lexicog- 

*sraphy, and semantics; Technical, scientific, and professional language; Slang 
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and cant; Onomastics and place names; Brazilian aspects of Portuguese; Lin- 
guistic relations with other peoples and orientalia; Literary and documentary 
texts and various sources for the history of the Portuguese lexicon. Additions 
and corrections are appended to the main body of the text (199-208). A glance 
at the divisions of the book is enough to reveal the excessive and arbitrary 
‘compartmentalization carried out by the compiler. The difficulty that this pro- 
cedure causes in the case of a title that belongs in two or three of the narrowly 
split fields listed above is considerably lessened by the index of materials and 
subjects treated and by the index of words studied. There is also an index of 
authors. 

The typical bibliographical entry gives the following data: author, title, full 
publication details, page dimensions (of books), and, for articles, the complete 
name of the journal, with the volume, year, number of fascicle, and pages. Some- 
what unusual in extensive bibliographical repertories like this is the insistence 
on spelling out the complete name of each periodical every time it is cited, instead 
of using the commonly accepted abbreviations. The author makes note of this 
in his introductory words and apparently he considers it an improvement in the 
preparation of bibliographies. Readers will agree with the present reviewer in 
admitting that such a practice does noticeably facilitate the use of the bibliog- 
raphy. Almost all entries are followed by short descriptive notes about the con- 
tents of the work or, in the case of extended polemics, about related publications. 
While these notes are never critical in any sense, they are extremely valuable to 
the reader. There follows in chronological order a list of significant reviews of the 
title in question. There is no indication whether the review is favorable or not, 
as there is in Hall’s Bibliography of Italian linguistics. 

In order to ascertain the value of this bibliography compared to similar com- 
pilations in the same field, your reviewer checked about two hundred random 
titles in this and three other recently published bibliographies—CIPL Biblio- 
graphie linguistique des années 1939-1947 (2 vols,), CIPL Bibliographie linguis- 
tique de l’année 1948, and Woodbridge and Olson’s A tentative bibliography of 
Hispanic linguistics (Urbana, 1952). The volume under review is clearly the 
easiest of these to consult. It offers more bibliographical information and lists 
more reviews of individual titles than the other works. It offers more titles than 
Woodbridge and Olson, and, while the abundance of titles it presents is com- 
parable to that of the CIPL volumes, it exceeds the latter in accuracy. After its 
ample coverage of the field the greatest excellence of the present book is pre- 
cisely this consistent accuracy. In numerous cases where errors appear in one or 
more of the other volumes referred to, there is a gratifying regularity of careful 
annotation in Manuppella’s work. 


Studier og tydninger. By Jous. BrgNpUM-NIELSEN. Pp. xi, 240. Kgbenhavn: 
J. H. Schultz Forlag, 1951. 

Reviewed by W. P. LEHMANN, University of Texas 

This volume of reprinted articles by Brdéndum-Nielsen, published between 


1910 and 1949 in various journals and Festschriften, was issued by his friends in 
celebration of his 70th birthday. The collection will be useful primarily to 
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specialists in North Germanic dialects: most of the articles deal with highly 
restricted areas in the development of Danish, chiefly in lexicography but also 
in phonology and syntax; there are essays also in stylistics and literary history, 
and one on the influence of typesetters on the language of the 16th century. 
Brgndum-Nielsen’s arguments for the new etymologies he proposes, or for his 
interpretation of various linguistic developments, are impressively supported; 
witness the fifteen-page discussion of the relationship between Modern Danish 
Haandtage and Haandtave ‘slap on the hand’, or the eight and a half pages of 
examples in the treatment of inverted conditional clauses following the apodosis. 
His conclusions seem to have been generally accepted. 

Possibly the greatest interest of this Festschrift is the difference it illustrates 
between the aims of a young linguist in 1910 and those of a linguist today. In 
1910 the basic problems were solved ; linguistic methodology had been established ; 
the chief outlines of the history of the Germanic languages had been clarified by 
Grimm, Brugmann, Paul, and others; it remained to fill in the details, and to 
write more extensive grammars based on fuller collections of the data, as Brgn- 
dum-Nielsen did for Old Danish. Today we have no such assurances. Nine- 
teenth-century methodology has been overturned by the work of Saussure, 
Trubetzkoy, Bloomfield, and others; but no one new method has been agreed on 
or seems capable of universal application. And we lack the most fundamental 
studies for historical linguistic work, as may be illustrated by the numerous 
articles appearing on the sound systems of Gothic, Old English, and other lan- 
guages, and the smaller number dealing with the morphological or syntactic 
systems. While descriptions that seem adequate to us in methodology and in- 
formation are being worked out, one of the more fortunate products would be 
the continued appearance of scholars with Bréndum-Nielsen’s erudition and his 
ability to fit together minor facts. 


Dativstudien: Dativus sympatheticus und dativus comparationis in der norrénen 
Sprache. By Vemunp Sxarp. (Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo; 2. Hist.-filos. Klasse, 1951, No. 2.) Pp. [viii], 139. Oslo: 
Jacob Dybwad, 1951. 


Reviewed by SrerAn Emarsson, Johns Hopkins University 


These are two interesting studies on the use of the dative in the Scandinavian 
languages, chiefly Old Norse, i.e. Old Icelandic and Old Norwegian, but with 
side glances at Old Danish and Old Swedish as well as at the modern dialects 
and standard languages. 

The first study, on the dativus sympatheticus (DS), is rooted in Wilhelm 
Havers’ Untersuchungen zur Kasus-syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen (1911); 
it tries to verify or correct his statements about Old Icelandic, which were based 
on sketchy material and are hence liable to revision. To begin with, Skard disa- 
grees with Havers in defining the phenomenon, limiting his DS to the first three 
(or two) of Havers’ six classes. According to Skard, the meaning of the verb 
refers (1) to the human (or animal) body or its parts; (2) to the human soul; or 
(3) to everything belonging to a person. Skard gives the frequency of the three 
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groups as approximately in a ratio of 100 : 10: 1. This is why he suggests 
dropping group 3 altogether. 

Skard notes that the DS can alternate with a prepositional phrase or a geni- 
tive. Thus, theoretically, we can have: spjét stéd 4 brjdésti Olafi or spjét stéd ¢ 
brjésti-nu d Olafi or spjét st6d 4 brjésti-(nu) Olafs. Since all these phrases are 
translated ‘A spear stood in Olaf’s breast’, I have in my Icelandic (110-1) defined 
the form Olafi as a possessive dative. Skard naturally did not use my book, but 
if he had known it, he would have found Bléndal’s statement about Modern 
Icelandic confirmed: the DS now often belonged to a rather literary style, while 
the prepositional phrase is the most colloquial usage. 

Havers found that instances of the DS were chiefly pronouns of the first and 
second person, but Skard shows that this does not hold for Old Norse. 

Skard devotes a long chapter to )idreks saga, in which he finds a characteristic 
variation of the three constructions. He believes that this variation marks the 
German-Norwegian linguistic milieu in Bergen, and that it can best be ex- 
plained by assuming that the author wrote stories from oral narrative rather 
than translating from German texts. 

He finishes this part of the work with a list of phrases which he has not found 
in dictionaries. Under b/6d his construction e-m stédvar b16d is misleading; it 
should be e-r stédvar e-m 0165. 

In discussing the dativus comparationis (DC) the author’s starting points are 
two recent studies: E. Benveniste’s Noms d’agent et noms d’action en indo- 
européen (Paris, 1948), and H. Moérland’s Ablativus und quam (Oslo, 1948). 
Benveniste combines the dative construction with the (comparative) suffix 
*.yes-, and the particle construction with the (comparative) suffix *-tero-. He 
shows that the comparison by case is a closer unit, often presupposing identity 
of the compared parts, while comparison by the particle (en ‘than’) is a looser 
construction. Scholars had long noticed that the case comparison was more 
common in poetry than in prose, but Mérland explains this as being due to the 
style of poetry, which favors concentration. 

Skard divides his material on case comparison into seven categories; he treats 
first poetry, then prose. For particle comparison he sets up eight groups. The 
other Scandinavian languages (Old Danish, Old Swedish, Mod. Icelandic, and 
Mod. Norwegian) are more briefly treated. Of his examples illustrating case 
comparison I shall quote one as belonging to a type which has gone unnoticed 
by scholars: v menn ... 26a fim (dat.) fleiri ‘five men ... or more than five’. 

Under his case constructions I looked in vain for light on a peculiar point of 
similarity between Middle English and Modern Icelandic, a point which long 
ago caught my attention. In the Ancren riwle (in Emerson’s ME reader 200) we 
read: Nenne weopmon ne chasti 3e, ne ne etwited him of his undeau, bute 3if he 
beo pe overcudre. In Icelandic: engum karlmanni skulud pér hegna, né dvtia hann 
fyrir 6816 sinn, nema hann sé pvt nezrgéngulli. In English: chastise no man, nor 
blame him for his bad manners, unless he is familiar (impertinent) to a high degree. 
In other words, a dative (or instrumental) of comparison with a comparative 
here means, both in Middle English and in Modern Icelandic, ‘a very high de- 
gree’. I may add that I think the construction in Icelandic is possible only after 
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nema ‘unless’. There is one example which Skard quotes from Vélsunga saga 
(68.8-10) that may be comparable: rxd ekki sltkt vid mig, nema pi. sért hverjum 
manni fremri ‘do not discuss this with me, unless you are better than any other 
man (= a very outstanding man)’. 








Vokalismen i Iddemalet. By Rempar Myure. (Skrifter fra Norsk MaAlfgrearkiv, 
No. 1.) Pp. iv, 118. Oslo: Jacob Dybwad, 1952. 


Reviewed by Emar Haugen, University of Wisconsin 


There is a tendency in many countries to regard dialectology as a branch of 
study distinct from linguistics, and many dialectologists show a fine disregard 
for the results of linguistic science. An example of this is the vast collection of 
Sever Pop at Louvain, at least if we trust the review in Lg. 28.119-22 by Robert 
A. Hall Jr. Another example is the present monograph on the vowels in the 
dialect of Idd, Norway, which is fairly typical of what is being done in Nor- 
wegian dialectology. One reason may be that dialect monographs are often writ- 
ten by beginners in linguistic study, who use their own local dialect for cutting 
their linguistic eyeteeth. It is disappointing that so few of the professors in 
charge of dialect study have taken the trouble to revise their methods in keeping 
with the general advance of linguistic science. The present monograph offers 
nothing of methodological interest, and would therefore not be worth reviewing 
in LANGUAGE except for two things: (1) it is the first in a new series of mono- 
graphs published by the Norwegian Dialect Archives in Oslo (Sigurd Kolsrud in 
charge), and (2) it offers a chance to state some of the weaknesses which are 
inherent in the traditional approach to language of such monographs. 

This particular dialect is interestingly located in being the southernmost Nor- 
wegian dialect along the Swedish border, surrounded on three sides by Swedish 
speech. The author commendably devotes a good deal of attention to comparing 
its forms with those of the neighboring communities, and finds more Swedish 
elements than in the other Norwegian dialects of the area. The features of dif- 
ference are unfortunately merely enumerated, as disjecta membra, and no at- 
tempt is made to evaluate them with respect to frequency or structural position. 
It is impossible to gain a general perspective of the nature of these differences: 
some are merely phonetic, others are phonemic, still others distributional; the 
author even includes in the same lists some that are purely morphological. There 
is a good deal of useful information about the geographical and administrative 
relationships of the community. We are told that today the dialect is in rapid 
dissolution and that it was almost impossible to find speakers of ‘genuine’ 
dialect; unfortunately we learn nothing about the kind of changes resulting from 
this breakdown of dialect. 

The body of the monograph is historical in nature. What does it tell us of the 
present-day dialect? Only that certain changes in the quantity and quality of 
vowels took place from Old Norwegian times to the present. There is no synoptic 
table of these changes, nor any attempt to set up a structural picture of them, 
only a plodding vowel-by-vowel account of what happened to each one. Like 
other East Norwegian dialects this one has retained its long-vowel system quite 
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well, aside from the general increase of labiality in the back vowels. But the Old 
Norwegian diphthongs have been monophthongized, while new diphthongs have 
developed from spirant /g/. The short vowels offer a complex picture, with a 
general but not completed change in the direction of lowering and fronting. At 
least two entirely new phonemes have developed, an /a/ derived from short /a/ 
and/e/, and an /A/ from short /o/ and /9/, sometimes from /a/ and /@/. 

It is hard to be sure of this, however, because of the sketchiness with which 
the sounds of the dialect are described and the complete lack of any distributional 
study. This is not to be blamed on the author, who was only following the models 
available to him; but it is to be hoped that the time may come when higher de- 
mands will be made on the descriptive side of dialect study. Since the present 
study was made without benefit of any phonemic theory whatever, it can only be 
judged on the basis of its phonetics, which is poor. Three skimpy pages are 
allotted to a ‘phonetic survey’, which is essentially a description of the phonetic 
symbols used to transcribe the dialect. 

The vowels are set up in a tabular form devised by Bell and Sweet, as revised 
by Norwegian phoneticians to suit their own needs. Although the originator of 
this practice, Johan Storm, as far back as 1908 deplored the uncertainty of mean- 
ing attached to the terms ‘wide’ and ‘narrow’, they have persisted in Norwegian 
dialect description to this day, after having been generally abandoned elsewhere. 
In the table of the present monograph they clearly mean nothing more than the 
difference in quality between long and short of the same vowels. They are there- 
fore superfluous, since the information they give could be conveyed by a simple 
statement to the effect that short vowels are laxer or lower than long vowels. 
Eliminating this double set of columns would simplify and clarify the descrip- 
tion of the vowels, which otherwise is in terms of the standard high-mid-low, 
front-mixed—back, and round-unround of English phonetics. 

But within this framework there are a number of odd placings. The sound /a/ 
is placed in the mid-back-unround space, /o/ in the mid-back-round. One wonders 
how the author arrived at this conclusion, since Storm, to whom the author 
constantly refers, describes the former as low-back, the latter as high-back, which 
agrees much better with the reviewer’s observation. In his verbal description of 
/a/ he says he means the ‘usual East Norwegian a’ and of /o/ he says it is the 
‘usual closed Scandinavian o’. This kind of description is worse than useless, 
since it assumes that there is a prevalent kind of East Norwegian a or Scandi- 
navian o. When the tabular description contradicts the verbal one, we are con- 
fused indeed. 

There are certain special sounds in the dialect, however, which have caused 
him even greater difficulty. One of these is the /i/, which is derived from /a/ 
and sometimes from /e/. It is verbally described as the ‘broad #-sound’, and it 
must certainly lie somewhere between /a/ and /#/. Yet it appears in his table 
in the high-back-unround space! In a note he says that perhaps it ‘could have 
been placed as front-low’. It is hard to understand how any one could be in doubt 
about whether a sound is at one end or the other of the linguistic spectrum, but 
the same doubt is expressed by Ingeborg Hoff (Skjetvemdlet 10 [Oslo, 1946)), 
who has much more experience in dialect research than our author. She finally 
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decided to place it in the low-front space, and there does not seem to be any 
reason to question this decision. Another sound (or group of sounds) which 
causes difficulty is the one written with a special @ digraph having no lower hook 
on the e; we shall here reproduce it as /A/. Myhre is uncertain whether this 
should not have been written /6/, his short, lowered /g/, but decides to describe 
it as low-front-round. In almost the same spot, but low-mixed-unround, he has 
an /p/ which he finds difficult to place; perhaps it should have been low-mixed- 
round. 

Some of these uncertainties are the result of phonetic inexpertness. Others are 
due to the complete absence of phonemic considerations in the choice and ar- 
rangement of the symbols. His table includes altogether (if we disregard the 
length marks) 17 different vowel symbols. Several of these are quite obviously 
superfluous, since they are clearly indicated to be allophones of the others. Thus 
he places a dot over the /y/ and the /u/ which occur as the second element in 
diphthongs; inconsistently enough, he does not use a special symbol for the /i/ 
that occurs in the same position. A short /¢/ occurs in the table, but is nowhere 
used in the text, since its place is everywhere taken by /6/. The latter symbol 
is unnecessary, however, since it differs from the long /¢/ in exactly the same 
way as other short vowels from the corresponding longs, and will be covered by 
the above-mentioned statement about this difference. Then there is a low-mixed- 
round vowel written /c/ which occurs only before ‘cacuminal’ /l1/. The in- 
formation given is not sufficient to determine whether this should be regarded 
as an allophone of /¢/ or of a phoneme which will be discussed in a moment. 

This is the phoneme which was reproduced above as /A/. That it is a genuine 
phoneme is evident from the fact that it occurs in all positions, and that it is 
possible to find minimal pairs in the author’s material, although he does not 
bother to reassure the reader by presenting them to him. But the other low sound 
which he writes /p/ has a much more doubtful position. He does not seem cer- 
- tain, as noted, concerning its phonetic value. He claims that it is different from 
/a/ and /6/; he finds /a/ to be ‘deeper and more rounded’; just how one low 
sound can be ‘deeper’ than another is also puzzling. His reasoning here is not 
convincing, and is completely overthrown by his own practice in writing the 
words containing these sounds.. In the phonetic survey he says that he has 
decided to write /n/ instead of /a/ in words like /bvllo/. He does so on pages 
15, 23, and 25; but on page 51, where he treats the sound change of /o/ > /a/, 
he uses the symbol /a/ not only in bolle, but in a whole flock of other words of 
exactly the same type! The fact that he has forgotten to change these spellings, 
if that is what happened, shows that it probably doesn’t make much difference. 
A word of a different type, golv ‘floor’, is written with /a/ on page 51, as is a 
whole group of other words of the same type, while the word is written with /p/ 
on pages 94 and 268. On page 69 the two phonemes are handled as if they were 
long and short of the same vowel, both being derived from ON /a/. This minute 
analysis of symbols is undertaken to show what could be gained in accuracy of 
notation if the author had made sure that his symbols reflected only significant 
differences in his material. 

All in all we have succeeded in reducing his symbols from 17 to 12, and of 
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these one, /a/, occurs only in unstressed position and could probably be regarded 
as an allophone of /e/ or /e/. This makes a system of 11 vowels, or the usual 
East Norwegian nine plus the two extra phonemes /i/ and /a/, which are also 
found e.g. in the dialect of Elverum and other neighboring dialects. In nearby 
Skjetve, on the other hand, according to the report of Ingeborg Hoff, /4/ and 
‘/e/ appear to have coalesced. The vowel system thus groups itself into four 
levels of opening (high, mid-raised, mid-lowered, low) and three of rounding 
(spread, round, over-round): 
i 
e ) 
ek. s 
ee oe 

If the writer had had some such picture clearly in mind, he could not have al- 
lowed himself to confuse his description by the continued use of the terms ‘open- 
ing’ and ‘lowering’ to describe some of the historical changes of the old short 
vowels. These hallowed terms in Norwegian dialectology (invented by Amund B. 
Larsen in 1885) have recently been attacked by Ernst W. Selmer, and quite 
rightly. The words themselves are badly chosen, since they do not correctly 
describe the phonetic facts, and it may be questioned whether the distinction 
between them is valid. ‘Opening’ includes such various changes as /i/ > /e/, 
/u/ > /#/, /e/ > /e/, /a/ > /a/, /o/ > /e/; but a number of these are also 
‘lowerings’ and hence indistinguishable from the former (cf. Larsen, Oversigt 
25-6). An example of the confusion in this monograph is the statement that be- 
fore /pp/ the vowel /a/ is ‘lowered’ (40); but how can a low vowel be lowered? 
The sound law /u/ > /u/ (54) is described as a ‘lowering’ also; a moment later 
the same word is used to describe the change /u/ > /o/. It appears to be used 
simply as the opposite of ‘opening’. Larsen described his ‘opening’ in terms that 
made it sound like a centering movement; but actually it is a combination of 
lowering and fronting, and had best be described as consisting of these com- 
ponents. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that a dialect is also a language and 
deserves to be treated accordingly. 


Studies in honor of Albert Morey Sturtevant. [Ed. by L. R. Lunp.] Pp. [v], 169. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1952. 


Reviewed by ArcuiBaLp A. Hii, Institute of Languages and Linguistics 


-Albert Morey Sturtevant is one of the giants from an earlier and perhaps 
happier day when no one would have thought of a division between language 
studies and literature. His contributions to Scandinavian and Germanic lin- 
guistics and to Scandinavian literary history form a monument to both disci- 
plines, testifying to the fact that they were once happily wedded under the name 
philology—and may be again united when both pursuits have reached greater 
maturity. The present graceful volume is a tribute to that union, past and future. 

Only one of the articles, that by Adolph Benson, ‘The problem of Catholic 
sympathies in Swedish romanticism’, is completely without linguistic content, 
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and this article, by its demonstration of how the Catholic-mystic tendencies of 
German romanticism were worked out in literary and philosophical expression 
_ in a community where Catholicism was unacceptable, gives—if not linguistic 
perspective to literary matters, what may be as repaying, namely wide sociolog- 
ical and cultural implications. The other articles range from bibliographical 
(Didrik Arup Seip, ‘On the original of the Codex Regius of the Elder Edda’ 
finds evidence of a Norse prototype) through folkloristic (Jess H. Jackson, 
‘Melkélfs Saga ok Salomons Konungs’, presents a fragmentary manuscript tale 
with text, translation, and a commentary on the folklore motifs. contained 
in it), to the field of questioned documents in Erik Wahlgren’s linguistic and 
epigraphical consideration of ‘The runes of Kensington’. Of those articles that 
are not strictly linguistic, this is one of the most interesting. It is perhaps not 
altogether free from the argumentative quality which so frequently creeps into 
writings on the most famous and most questioned of American Norse antiqui- 
ties—now that the Newport Tower has faded into obscurity. The line of argu- 
ment is that most of the peculiarities of the inscription might be explained by 
drawing on varied and complicated sources of error, change, and survival, but 
that if the assumption is made that the stone is a 19th century forgery, all 
peculiarities are immediately explainable in terms of a single source. The argu- 
ment is an impressive use of the criterion of simplicity. 

Easily the most valuable of the linguistic articles is ‘The impact of English on 
American-Norwegian letter writing’, in which Einar Haugen pursues his re- . 
searches on bilingualism and borrowing. The article is drawn from a closed cor- 
pus, a group of 289 letters to an American foreign-language newspaper; it thus 
shares with the recent book by Charles C. Fries the distinction of analyzing a 
body of language material where the data are definite and verifiable. Haugen 
again presents his analysis of the process of borrowing, and once more explodes 
the notion that languages in contact can reach a stage where it is impossible to 

say which one is being used. 

’ Kemp Malone’s article ‘The phonemes of Icelandic’ is remarkable as one of 
the very few instances in which a scholar who earlier presented an elaborate 
phonetic account of a language has taken the trouble to bring it into line with 
current principles of description. The article presents a very clear picture of dis- 
tributional facts, but employs an unusual terminology (a cluster of two differing 
consonants is called a ‘twosome’) and is marred by certain inadequacies of 
phonemic analysis. Thus (9-10), ‘The tectals [i.e. velar-palatal nasals] do not 
occur in initial or final position, but the vibrant [i.e. voiced] may occur in sandhi 
if the next word begins with a tectal [i.e. velar-palatal, whether nasal or stop]. 
Example: J én Grimsson. In such cases, however, the vibrant is hardly a member 
of the tectal phoneme but serves as an allophone of [n].’ This statement involves 
the notion of an entity which can be a member now of one phoneme now of 
another, and so violates the truism that phonemes do not overlap. The alterna- 
tion of entities is here rather a matter of morphophonemics than of phonemics 
proper. Another crux of phonemic analysis is the following problem, which the 
paper presents, but does not solve. Long and short vowels occur; so do long and 
short consonants. But the long vowels occur only before short consonants, while 
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the short vowels occur only before long consonants and clusters. The presence of 
consonant clusters which act in the same way as long consonants makes the 
setting up of long consonants as separate phonemes uneconomical. Such longs 
can be written as clusters of same consonants, and the long and short vowel 
distribution can then be regarded as purely complementary. Such a solution 
would have the result of reducing the four types of vowel nucleus set up by Ma- 
lone to two, an advantage of some importance since languages with four vowel 
nucleus types seem to be rare at best. 

Stefan Einarsson, in ‘Compounds of the mann-skratti type’, gives an interest- 
ing collection of this construction from Scandinavian languages and even from 
Sanskrit. The compound, he says, is capable of being rendered into English only 
by the periphrasis a devil of a man. The type is rare in English, but not unknown. 
The construction man mountain, though perhaps not written with a hyphen, is 
surely an example of the same formation. 

Caroline Brady, finally, studies ‘The synonyms for sea in Beowulf’. Her con- 
clusion is that the words and phrases used in connection with the sea are quite 
sharply differentiated in meaning, and contain literal rather than conventional 
or figurative reference. The approach throughout is rather like the definitions 
given in a dictionary, but these definitions seem backed by careful consideration 
of the contexts in which the terms occur. The paper is a demonstration of how 
much there is still to be learned about Old English stylistics, and a proof once 
again that literary students can contribute to linguistics, just as so many of the 
papers not only of this volume but of Sturtevant’s own bibliography demonstrate 
that linguistics can contribute to literary study. 


Shakespeare’s pronunciation. By Herae Kéxerrrz. Pp. xv, 516. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1953. 


Reviewed by ArcuiBaLp A. Huu, Institute of Languages and Linguistics 


A work on a subject which has been investigated before must be an improve- 
ment in method and results if it is to succeed. Shakespeare’s pronunciation passes 
this test with flying colors. The previous work was Wilhelm Viétor’s;' it was 
characterized by such absurdities as the transcription of most unstressed vowels 
as spelled, and the belief that many of Shakespeare’s sounds were so similar 
that he could rhyme them together in spite of differences. In more positive ways, 
one of the great virtues of Kékeritz’ book is that it represents a thorough exam- 
ination of the whole Shakespeare corpus, marshalling all the evidence from 
spelling, puns, and rhyme. In contrast, Viétor’s study was based primarily on 
the poems alone. Kékeritz presents the first complete rhyme index, itself a work 
requiring years of patient labor. Further, there is a kind of question which he 
answers in an extremely authoritative manner, as a result of the thoroughness of 
his investigation. The question can be formulated in this way: What modern 
phoneme should we assign to a given word in order to approximate most closely 
Shakespeare’s pronunciation of that word? It is an important question, which 


1 Shakespeare’s pronunciation, two volumes: A Shakespeare phonology and A Shakespeare 
reader (Marburg, 1906). 
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perennially interests most students of Shakespeare. They have a practical and 
urgent interest in approximating Shakespeare’s pronunciation, and at the same 
time an equally practical and urgent interest in using a system of pronunciation 
which will be understandable to hearers who are not experts. The question has 
literary bearings which force themselves on anyone who has tried to direct a 
Shakespeare production, or even to read one of the plays aloud. It is therefore 
a high compliment to Kékeritz’ transcriptions that they recommend a pronun- 
ciation which not only does justice to individual words but also presents a sys- 
tem like Shakespeare’s, and at the same time understandable to speakers of 
Modern English. 

Since it is the first full-length treatment of this phase of early Modern English 
in nearly half a century, Shakespeare’s pronunciation deserves an accurate and 
detailed examination, not merely aimed at its improvements over its predeces- 
sors, but also at the system of Shakespearian pronunciation it presents, and at 
the assumptions and methods on which its results rest. The book is one in which 
such matters are not described with detailed explicitness, but have to be inferred 
from discussion of individual problems. As a result the examination which fol- 
lows will necessarily be one which employs many specific and perhaps minute 
examples, since only through these is it possible to arrive at the larger picture 
of system and method. 

I shall begin with the system of sounds. Kékeritz uses such words as phoneme 
and allophone throughout the book,? but does not choose to organize his sounds 
in these terms. It is therefore a tribute to the excellence of his research and the 
clarity of his presentation that his summary of sounds (340-2) allows the reader 
to reorganize the sounds into a phonemic system with probable justice to Kéke- 
ritz’ intentions. In this summary he gives a total of twenty symbols for vowels 
and diphthongs. These can be organized into a phoneme of length and seven 
basic vowel phonemes, with uncertainty arising only about the eighth. Kékeritz’ 
statements about length are explicit, and leave no doubt that he wishes to set 
it up as a phoneme.* The basic vocalic phonemes are then these: 

1. A high front phoneme /1/, with an allophone [i] before length. 

2. A mid front phoneme /e/. This had no higher allophone before length, but 
had an opener allophone [e] before length plus /r/. 

3. A low front phoneme /#/. This had no allophonic variation before length, 
and it is important to note that the occurrence of length with /2/ was itself 
conditioned (or partly so?): ‘followed by [f, s, 6] in after, ask, bath, etc., and before 


2 Often with considerable looseness, as in this sentence (210): ‘... the early orthoepists ... 
were unable to analyze a phoneme like [ju:] and its allophones ...’? Throughout this review, 
the symbols used in phonetic notation are so far as possible those used by Kékeritz. The 
principal departure is that phonemic symbols have been enclosed in slant lines. 

* Thus 6: ‘(Shakespeare’s English was characterized] by a marked quantitative distinc- 
tion between historically long and short vowels, e.g., [i:] in beet and [1] in bit’. And 161: 
‘It is very important to remember that the quantity or relative length of a vowel was a sig- 
nificant characteristic; though the short vowels were probably somewhat different in qual- 
ity from the corresponding long ones, particularly [1] and [v], the main distinction between 
the pairs [x] and [x:], [e] and [e:], [1] and [i:], [>] and [9:], [cv] and [u:] was that of length. 
The modern tendency in certain types of English to replace a combined qualitative and 
quantitative distinction by that of quality alone, which seems to characterize American 
English, was unknown in eNE.’ 
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nm + consonant in Romance words like dance, grant; also for ME au in laugh, 
half’. 

4. A mid central phoneme /a/. It had an allophone [oe], which occurred in 
unstressed position and in the diphthongs [or] and [ov]. It had a further allo- 
phone, somewhat higher, [3], which occurred with length before weakly articu- 
lated [1] in bird, burn, etc. 

5. A high back phoneme /v/, with an allophone [u] before length. 

6. A mid back phoneme /o/, which occurred only before length. 

7. A low back phoneme /n/, with a higher allophone [0] before length. 

8. The uncertain phoneme is that in low central position. Kékeritz sets up 
several varieties of sound, an [a:], an [a], and an [a:], all in this general area. 
The [a:] was conditioned and regular in words with older er, ar where it occurred 
before weakly articulated [r]. In after, ask, bath it appeared as a substitute for 
/2/. The [a] was a substitute for the low back in want, wash, and the. [a:] was 
the corresponding long before weakly articulared [1] in war, warm, etc. These 
sounds were all dialectal variants in origin, and it might therefore be argued 
that they had no phonemic status. It is Kékeritz’ opinion, however, that they 
existed in London speech side by side with the forms for which they were sub- 
stitutes. They would therefore have to be set up as an independent phoneme, the 
norm of which was /a/, but which had the allophone [a] after /w/. 

The picture which now emerges is worth giving in diagrammatic form: 

I U 

e 7 ee 

es: s 
Allowing for differences in the choice of symbols, this system is startlingly like 
the one arrived at for contemporary English by a number of phonemicists often 
thought of as radical. The similarity extends even to the limitation on /o/, which 
is now also limited to long forms, or (as it is now generally written) to the nucleus 
/ow/, at least in its more common occurrences. 

A number of points in this system invite discussion. One of these is the ab- 
sence of a high central phoneme, the modern /i/. The existence of this phoneme 
in modern English is often denied, and there may indeed be dialects (or idio- 
lects) in which the sound does not exist, or in which it exists only in comple- 
mentary distribution with other sounds. Yet for many varieties of speech (in- 
cluding my own) there can be no doubt that /i/ occurs under stress, and in 
contrast with /a/, /1/, and /e/. The usual key word is just in just a minute, which 
contrasts with just in a just decision, and also with gist and jest. Part of the 
trouble over this phoneme is that the writing system of English has never pro- 
vided a way of indicating it unambiguously. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
phoneme was isolated only very late, though the lateness of recognition cannot 
be taken as proof that the sound itself is a recent development. There are, of 
course, indications of the sound in writing, such as the spellings jist and jest 
for just a minute; another possible indication of the sound is the form which ap- 
pears in northern ballads as mither, and still another is the modern (often south- 
ern American) whup for whip. In short, alternations in spelling between 1, e, 


‘ This development in Modern English is referred to by Kékeritz on 211, but he interprets 
the dialect forms only as [dZ1st] and [dest]. 
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and u can be taken as indications of the possible occurrence of /i/. Under the 
circumstances, there can hardly be conclusive proof of the existence of this 
phoneme in Shakespeare, but there are a number of places where Kékeritz’ 
researches give the possibility of /i/. For what they are worth, I will list them, 
with some discussion. 

114: Kékeritz discusses the line from As You Like It 1.3.20, ‘cry hem and have 
him’. There is, as he indicates, a pun on the indistinct h’m, and I would agree 
that ‘cry hem’ might mean something like ‘cry the marriage banns’. If so, the 
spelling suggests the modern distinction in many dialects between /am/ ‘them’ 
and /im/ ‘him’. 

129-30: Hamlet 3.2.262 has a variant reading mistake : must take. Kokeritz 
suggests a pun on the basis of [a]. But /i/ in mistake, with possible stress for the 
sake of the pun, seems at least possible. 

190: 2 Henry IV 2.1.31 gives Mrs. Quickly’s Lubbars head, for leopard’s head. 
The orthodox explanation of such variations is given by Jespersen,’ who traces 
such forms to a dialectal ME mid front round vowel, which after unrounding, 
gave the variants [i], [e], and [a]. Preservation as /i/ would equally well explain 
the variant spellings. Kékeritz also takes up a variant reading from Romeo and 
Juliet 5.3.170 rest : rust, where rest is usually chosen by modern editors, though 
rust is possible. Kékeritz suggests the possibility of a dialectal development of 
rest to /rast/ in the neighborhood of /r/. If so, it is an example of a centering 
tendency such as has often produced /i/. On the other hand, it is just possible 
that the spelling rust here means /rist/, a development possible from /e/ in any 
dialect which had not yet developed /a/ from /u/. 

210-1: The material here presents a much stronger possibility of /i/. Kékeritz 
discusses spellings in 7 and y from French /ii/, the usual representative of which 
is u.6 As instances of such spellings he cites Gillian for Juliana (Comedy of 
Errors 3.1.31); the striking misicall (Two Noble Kinsmen 1.3.76), in which to a 
modern ear /i/ seems particularly likely, and the even more striking pun Jupiter : 
gibbeter (Titus Andronicus 4.3.79-85). The pun, of course, is not exact, but seems 
more likely if we assume /i/ in one or both words. The basic reason why this 
list of forms, not all of which I have quoted, seems to me strongly suggestive of 
/i/ is not only that the history of the group is one of the most likely sources for 
the phoneme, but that I have heard /i/ in words of this class in Modern English. 

Even more important than the possibility of a high central vowel, however, is 
the formulation which sets up length as a phoneme. Kékeritz is certainly ortho- 
dox in doing so, since though most of them are pre-phonemic, all standard hand- 
books of early Modern English assume the existence of long and short vowels, 
usually in such a way as to make it clear that length is phonemically significant. 
But while a description of early Modern English written in 1909 might well have 
taken the existence of length for granted, it is important nowadays to re-examine 
the evidence for such a conclusion. 


5 A modern English grammar 1.79 (Heidelberg, 1928). 
* Kékeritz quotes Eugen Zachrisson, The English pronunciation at Shakespeare’s time 
as taught by William Bullokar 101 (Uppsala, 1927). Zachrisson has a number of similar 
spellings, among the more interesting of which is kyryous, which strongly suggests the 
modern pronunciation of mirror with stressed /i/. 
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Of Kokeritz’ eight vowels, /2/, /a/, and /a/ by his own account have only 
conditioned length, i.e. only before /r/ or /f, s, 0/. If length were phonemic else- 
where, we would be forced to recognize its occurrence even when conditioned, 
but these examples of conditioned length form no part o% the evidence for setting 
up the phoneme in the first place. Of the remaining five, /1/, /u/, and /p/ have 
different phonetic qualities when long, so that (again by his own account) length 
is not here minimally distinctive. An alternate phonemicising might (as in many 
analyses of Modern English) simply set up the differing qualities as phonemes, 
and disregard length. Of the remaining two, /o/ has no long-short contrast, 
since the phoneme occurs only long. The case for phonemic length boils down to 
one crucial contrast, that which Kékeritz sets up between /e/ and /e:/. If this 
contrast should prove to be better handled otherwise, so would all other long- 
short contrasts. Kékeritz discusses this contrast (173-80) under the heading 
‘a in tale, ai in tail’. Here he marshals evidence to prove once and for all— 
Viétor, Zachrisson, and Ekwall to the contrary notwithstanding—that these 
sounds had fallen together in Shakespeare’s English. All scholars would agree 
on the facts which he presents, except for a difference in chronology. This dif- 
ference leads the authorities mentioned above to regard the two sounds as still 
separate in Shakespeare’s speech. The sounds in question were a Middle English 
‘long a’ (it is not necessary to consider its exact nature) and a Middle English 
diphthong spelled a7 and et, believed by most to have been a single nucleus [er], 
though by some thought to have been still two nuclei, [s1] and [er]. These Middle 
English sounds fell together. In terms of phonetics, at any rate, the product of 
the fused sounds is Modern English [e1],’ the modern sound having developed a 
second element exactly identical with the second element of one Middle English 
source for the modern nucleus. With the exception of Jespersen and Wright all 
students of early Modern English have assumed that the fusion took place on the 
basis of a long simple vowel. Jespersen’s discussion is still sufficiently cogent to 
bear quoting in extenso:* 


It is generally assumed that when a and az, o and ow coalesced, the re- 
sulting sound was a monophthong, and that this monophthong was diph- 
thongized in the latter half of the 19th c. But I think it more probable that 
the coalescence was caused by a diphthongization of the monophthongic 
sound. The two views may be thus contrasted: 


16th c. 17th, 18th ce. 19the. 
ale: alel = el e'il 
atl: el e'l e'il 
moan: mon mon moun 
moun: moun mon moun 

and, on the other hand, 

ale: a'l, xl el eil 
atl: wil e'il e'il 
moan: mon moun moun 
mown; moun moun moun 


? Kékeritz is not very specific as to what he regards as the quality of the modern nucleus, 
but at any rate he says (164) that in strange ‘Shakespeare ... had the antecedent of modern 


er)’. 
8 Jespersen 1.325-6 (originally published Heidelberg, 1909). 
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Of these two alternatives, the latter would certainly have been univer- 
sally adopted as involving fewer changes, were it not that the description of 
the sound given in grammars, etc., of the 18th and of practically two thirds 
-of the 19th c. ignored the diphthong and spoke of all the sounds, in ail 
as well as ale, in mewn as well as moan, as monophthongs. The diphthongic 
character was not generally acknowledged till after the appearance of 
Sweet’s first phonetic works, in the seventies. But the general description 
of the sounds as monophthongs does not prove much, as this kind of diph- 
thong, with a long first element and a slow upward glide, is not easy to 
observe or to keep apart from a monophthong. Even such an accomplished 
phonetician as Ellis failed to observe them in certain cases in his own. pro- 
nunciation ... 


Jespersen’s argument is striking, making use as it does of modern phonetics 
and the criterion of simplicity, so that it is all the more astonishing that it has 
been more often rejected than accepted. Indeed, the rejection is so surprising 
that it seems to call for some investigation.® I should suggest that the following 
beliefs were taken to militate against Jespersen’s formulation. First, investiga- 
tors placed great reliance on the orthoepists. Indeed, Kékeritz (17) still says 
that they are our most important source of information. But we know now that 
these writers, like modern school grammarians, are not reliable guides to usage, 
and are often naively phonemic, presenting contrasts, but not analyzing their 
nature or their components. Furthermore, the orthoepists of the 17th century 
often imply a diphthong for ai, but none for a. Since Kékeritz has conclusively 
disproved the notion that the two sounds were separate, it is clear that such 
orthoepists must have been wrong about one sound or the other. 

Second, imperfect information about dialects led to the belief that dialect 
distribution was incompatible with Jespersen’s view. Thus Zachrisson observed: 
‘The chief objection to Jespersen’s views that ME az in day, and ow in blow re- 
mained diphthongs in early Standard English is that a monophthongic pronun- 
ciation of words containing these sounds actually exists not only in many dialects 
(cf. Wright, EDG. pars. 48, 127), but also in the American pronunciation, which 
on the whole is based on that of Standard English in the 17th century, and re- 
tains many archaic features of pronunciation.’ Zachrisson’s statement was rea- 
sonable enough on the basis of the phonetic data available to him, and so seemed 
to indicate a late development of diphthongs. But nowadays it is generally ac- 


® The original formulation of the theory that ai and 4 both became simple vowels seems 
to have been in an article by Karl Luick, Anglia 14.273-9 (1892). Luick relied on early 
documents and orthoepists, making no use of dialect materials, and not referring to the 
phonetic writings of Sweet. The Luick theory was then followed by Viétor, op.cit. 1.48-52. 
It was for the first time questioned by Jespersen in the passage quoted. Jespersen was 
promptly attacked by Eilert Ekwall, Beiblatt z. Anglia 21.330 (1910), and by Wilhelm Horn, 
Anglia 35.362-65 (1912). Both these scholars relied on the orthoepists. Thereafter the Luick 
formulation has been generally followed, as by Zachrisson, Pronunciation of English vowels 
1400-1700 90 and 222 (Géteborg, 1913), and Bullokar 76 fn.; Henry Cecil Wyld, History of 
modern colloquial English (New York, 1920), and A short history of English (New York, 1927); 
Ekwall, Historische neuenglische Laut- und Formenlehre 26 (Berlin, 1922); Richard Jordan, 
Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik 241 (Heidelberg, 1925); Luick, Historische Gram- 
matik der englischen Sprache 630-5 (Leipzig, 1921 and later).—Jespersen has been followed 
only by Joseph Wright, An elementary historical New English grammar 57 (Oxford, 1924). 

10 Bullokar 76 fn. 
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knowledged that American English normally has [er], even though there are 
phonemic descriptions which do not regard the diphthongal element as sig- 
nificant. Further, though no one would deny the possibility of long simple vowels 
in British dialects, it is also generally recognized that the pre-phonemic materials 
of Ellis and Wright are not an adequate analysis of British folk speech. 

The last reason for the continued rejection of Jespersen’s interpretation has to 
do with phonemic analysis. In the several widely current analyses of Modern 
English which are based on IPA notation, it is usual to write raid as /red/ and 
red as /red/, making it easy to forget that phonetically raid is [red] or the like. 
If there is any mixing of phonetic and phonemic levels of analysis, the formula- 
tion of long monophthongs in early Modern English, with a phonemic product 
/e/ in Modern English, seems simple enough. 

It would seem then, that there is indeed a possibility that K6ékeritz’ single 
minimal contrast in length, /e/ vs. /e:/, could be analyzed otherwise, in terms of 
a complex nucleus. It is therefore doubly interesting to turn to another section 
of his discussion, and observe that he makes rather heavy going of certain dialec- 
tal developments which would be considerably simpler without the assumption 
of phonemic length. On page 245 he takes up the fairly common rhymes, found 
not only in Shakespeare but also in Spenser, which link Middle English ‘long w’ 
with Middle English ow, as in allowing : growing. Of: these he says: ‘Leveling of 
ME @ and ou is rare in modern dialects and where it has occurred it must be an 
eNE development, resulting from the survival of ME ou as a diphthong, perhaps 
[ou], and the diphthongization of ME @ to [uru] > [ov] rather than to [ov] asin 
the incipient Standard language.’ There can be no criticism of the course of 
development here postulated, except to note that Kékeritz is proposing a dialect 
in which the Middle English diphthong remained, and so was separate from the 
Middle English simple vowel. What is interesting is that in the sentence im- 
mediately preceding he speaks of the rhyme down : bone (Midsummer Night’s 
Dream 3.2.397-9), which links fev] with an [o:] not from a Middle English 
diphthong. This rhyme causes him difficulty, and he can explain it only on the 
basis of /a/ in both words, as in the somewhat doubtful modern /stan/ for stone, 
thus postulating an unrecorded pronunciation for both words. The difficulty 
would not exist were it assumed that early Modern English ‘long o’ was [ov], 
since then the explanation quoted above would apply. None of the criticisms I 
have made of the vocalic system presented are intended to refute Kékeritz’ 
presentation. They are meant, rather, as a suggestion that alternate interpreta- 
tions are possible, and that the problem is more complex than it seems to appear 
to Kékeritz. His formulations, though orthodox, now seem somewhat contro- 
versial, and should have been given with full discussion. 

In the discussion of consonants there is little that calls for more than minor 
comment. Here, as indeed with the vowels, more use of the materials of the 
Linguistic atlas of the United States and Canada would often have given useful 
illustrative material. Philhorse for thill-horse (321), coted for quoted (330), Porch- 
mouth for Portsmouth" (319) can all be illustrated from American speech. Such 


11 Porchmouth is a widely current form of this place name in Virginia. Kékeritz is inac- 
curate when he speaks of the development as ‘fusion ... of retroflex r with s to [8]’. It is 
rather an assimilation of /rts/ to /ré/. 
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variant spellings as beckles : betiles : beetles (305) are referred by Kékeritz to 
‘the common vacillation between kl and il as in tlean for clean’. Not only are such 
forms as tlean widely illustrated in the Atlas maps, but their explanation is there 
strongly suggested: neutralization of opposition between /kl-/ and /tl-/ after 
pause. The classic example for medial /-tl-/ > /-kl-/, however, is not tlean but 
general American huckleberry (British whortleberry). The medial /-tl-/ > /-kl-/ 
probably also involves neutralization of opposition, but the course is different. 
Medially it is a leveling of two unexploded and simultaneously glottalized stops. 
In initial position it is rather a direct assimilation of dorsal to apical articulation. 
Huckleberry, with its development /-rtl-/ > /-tl-/ > /-kl-/, suggests one other 
minor criticism. In his discussion (315-6) of the loss of preconsonantal /r/, 
Koékeritz follows Wyld’s statements and examples, which do not clearly distin- 
guish early assimilative loss from the later general loss of preconsonantal /r/. 

Of the so-called suprasegmental phonemes, Kékeritz makes no attempt to deal 
with anything but stress.” There can be no objection to narrowing the investiga- 
tion to stress alone, since pitch (terminal or other) would either have to be guessed 
at from Modern English, or faintly and confusingly inferred from punctuation. 
But Kékeritz works with a framework of three stresses only, which is inadequate 
for a language where four stresses are significant. Even these three stresses, 
moreover, are considerably confused in transcription. Thus he says (344), 
‘subtle gradations of sentence stress have not been attempted’. This means in 
practice that he writes secondary stress only in polysyllabic words. Monosyllabic 
words are written only with a strong or a weak stress. 

Kokeritz’ conclusions on word stress have necessarily been reached on con- 
siderations of metre, and here his understanding seems to me to leave a good deal 
to be desired. Thus he says (333): ‘Verse stress is not the same thing as word 
stress. Generally the two coincide ... Nevertheless, infinite variations in rhythm 
may be set up by creating a tension between the verse stress on the one hand 
and the word accent on the other.’ I should be the last to deny that natural 
stress and verse stress are different, or to deny that there are tensions between 
them. But a statement which does not define more exactly how this tension works 
—even though this is the usual critics’ formulation—is not precise enough to be 
an instrument for reaching scientific conclusions. The problem, of course, is a 
very real one, and I do not know of any account of English versification which 
resolves it satisfactorily. I should propose the following solution. English verse 
stress recognizes only a strong and a weak. This means that the two extremes of 
natural stress (primary and unstressed) are fixed in verse. The two middle grades 
of natural stress (secondary and tertiary) are variable in verse, according to 


12 Kokeritz has a curious statement (3): ‘[We must] take into account not only the basic 
elements of his speech, that is, vowels, consonants, and stress, but also such secondary 
characteristics as pitch and resonance of voice and the principal patterns of intonation 
and rhythm. Most of these secondary features are extremely difficult to analyze fully and 
to describe intelligibly when we study the speech habits of our own generation even with 
the aid of modern recording machines.’ — Work by Wells, Pike, and Trager (to name only 
a few), has shown that pitch is a part of the phonemic system, not on the same level with 
resonance, and there are now at least two reasonably accurate systems for analyzing and 
describing pitch intelligibly. 
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whether they are adjacent to stresses stronger or weaker than themselves. The 
practice of poets would seem to be to keep their variations within this limitation, 
or run the risk of being condemned by readers and critics as unskillful. 

If such a formulation should prove to be well founded, it would very con- 
siderably affect conclusions about Shakespeare’s word-stress which are based on 


~ verse patterns. Thus Kokeritz (392) gives absurd as generally stressed on the 


second syllable but in one occurrence on the first. He discusses the iine on which 
this conclusion is based as follows (334): ‘The interdependence of verse stress 
and word accent is demonstrable in almost all the instances just quoted; cf. 
e.g. lick dbsurd pémp.’ The full line is: No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp 
(Hamlet 3.2.65). From the partial scansion which Kékeritz gives, it would seem 
that he is scanning with absolutely regular iambs: 


No, 1ét | the c4n | died téngue | lick 4b | surd p6mp 


But if, on the other hand, the line is read with a pattern which is natural in 
Modern English (not necessarily the only natural pattern, of course), the result 
is: 





N6, lét | thé cfn | died téngue | lick &b | strd pémp 


The metrical irregularity of the line is primarily in the occurrence of trochees in 
the first and fourth feet, a liberty which many poets have both practiced and 
valued. There is further irregularity only in the fact that two tertiary stresses 
count as poetic weaks. I should therefore regard as unproved the conclusion that 
absurd could have initial stress. And as a result, it seems to follow that all of 
K6keritz’ conclusions about word-stress need to be re-examined. Nor is the un- 
trustworthiness of method in investigating stress of importance to historical 
phonologists alone. His failure to recognize the complexity of the relations be- 
tween natural and verse stress would appear to be at least partly responsible 
for his view of Shakespeare as a regular, syllable-counting versifier. 

In his treatment of historical developments, as might be expected of a scholar 
who has done distinguished work in dialectology, Kékeritz follows Wyld in his 
explanation of one of the knottier problems of development, the coalescence of 
Middle English open and close ‘long e’. This he presents not as a complex series 
of sound changes within the Standard language, but as the victory of one dialect 
type over another." Kékeritz also considerably improves Wyld’s chronology. 
Wyld held that the two vowels remained separate throughout the Middle English 
period, and that only in early Modern English did there develop a dialect type 
in which the two fell together. Kékeritz pushes the dialectal coalescence back 


18 Wyld, Colloquial English 210: ‘We must assume, therefore, that the [6] from earlier 
[e] was differentiated among different classes of speakers—whether in a Regional or a Class 
dialect I am unable at present to say—into two types, one of which retained the old [e], 
while the other gradually raised this to [i].’ This statement, which accounts for the variant 
rhymes of poets, the contradictory statements of the grammarians, and known variants in 
old-fashioned speech such as speak with the nucleus of cake, contrasts with the relatively 
complex explanation given by Luick, Historische Grammatik 597, which has the disadvan- 
tage, among others, of requiring the assumption of a difference (not needed for anything 
else) between a long open and a long close i. 
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into Middle English, and suggests the way in which it occurred. He points out 
(196) that Kentish Middle English had inherited only the close vowel from Old 
English, and that in the eastern dialects the open vowel became close ‘before 
dentals’. In other words, in eastern and southeastern dialects there was a con- 
siderable reduction of opposition between the two. There is only one minor 
difficulty in his formulation. He names Middle English /r/ among the dentals 
which raised open to close ‘long e’. It is possible that the two vowels were reduced 
before /r/, but if so, it must have been on the basis of the open rather than the 
close vowel, since the tendency of the Middle English: trill was to lower a pre- 
ceding vowel. I have long felt that this was what happened, and that this lower- 
ing is one of the reasons why the coalescence must have taken place early. The 
replacing of the product of an open vowel with the product of a close vowel, as 
in cheer for chair, can only have occurred late, after the /r/ had ceased to be a 
trill. Another of Kékeritz’ most valuable contributions also occurs in the dis- 
cussion of these vowels before /r/. He gives a table of rhymes before that conso- 
nant, which shows clearly that variation existed, but that rhymes which agree 
with modern distribution of the vowels are the most frequent type. That is, 
modern usage was already on the way to being established. 

The final sections of this review will be concerned with the assumptions under 
which Kékeritz handles his material. I shall take up evidence from spelling, puns, 
and rhyme, and conclude with a brief statement on textual problems. Kokeritz 
handles spelling evidence excellently. His attitude is that occasional spellings 
can only be interpreted in the light of a norm of the speller’s dialect and social 
status; it is the relation between the departure and the norm, rather than the 
spelling itself, which is significant. The observation is sound, though I could wish 
that it had led to a systematic presentation of graphemics. But that is asking 
a good deal, since there is no published account of the graphemics of Shakespeare 
or anyone else. What Kékeritz does instead is of real value; he makes wise and 
extensive use of spellings from the same time and place to throw light on those 
in Shakespeare, and he also attempts as far as possible to separate the printer’s 
spellings from those which he believes to be characteristic of the manuscript. 

His handling of puns is somewhat less satisfactory. He recognizes two types 
of word play: those with a difference, which he calls jingles, and those involving 
absolute identity, which he calls homonymic puns. He gives us, however, no 
criterion for judging whether any particular word play is homonymic (and so of 
phonological importance) or a mere jingle. I know of no way in which the neces- 
sary distinction could be set up without an extensive study of English punning 
habits, and perhaps even then the result would be negative. It may, however, be 
worthwhile to make some tentative suggestions about the differences permissible 
between the like entities in a modern word play. Word plays disregard supra- 
segmental phonemes rather consistently, as in Did you ever see a horse fly? A pun 
like bare skin : bearskin needs at least near identity in the segmental phonemes, 
whereas the one ascribed to the playwright George Kaufman, One man’s Mede 
is another man’s Persian, does not. The principle seems to be that as the number 
of identical phonemes increases, the need for identity in any corresponding pair 
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is lessened. Finally, word plays apparently demand a like syllabic structure, in- 
dependently of the number of like phonemes. 

Tentative as these suggestions are, they can be brought to bear on some of 
K6keritz’ discussions. He cites (67) a jingle ascribed to Dr. Tobie Matthew: 
. Our Paradice is a paire of dice, o[ujr almes deeds are turned into all-misdeeds ... 
KG6keritz would seem to be right in supposing that this play is evidence that 
Matthew used a dissyllabic dialectal pronunciation of almes. Such a conclusion 
makes use of likeness of syllabic structure. But his inference from the preceding 
play that Matthew used /s/ in paradise is much less secure; this would be a good 
modern pun even with some totally unpredictable vowel like /o/. In short, 
phonological evidence from puns is dangerous unless some means can be devised 
to keep it from cutting both ways. I have, for instance, heard punning habits 
used to prove both identity and difference in the line from The Merchant of 
Venice (4.1.123), Not on thy soale: but on thy soul harsh Jew. 

In handling rhymes, Kékeritz has done a service in pointing out a number of 
rhymes which would not now be regarded as perfect. These consist of pairs like 
sign : time, is : amiss, beseech : liege, halt : talk. That is, Shakespeare rhymed 
consonants of roughly the same order or manner, even though there was a 
phonemic difference between them. It is interesting that this convention of 
rhyming survives in contemporary folk poetry, but does not occur in the poems 
of men like Chaucer, who were writing in a learned rather than a popular tradi- 
tion. These Shakespearian rhyming habits, since they agree in one characteristic 
with the habits of popular poetry, make it less likely that Shakespeare preserved 
syllabic regularity, as Pope did. He is more likely to have followed the pattern, 
in both rhyme and syllabic structure, of such popular pieces as the proverb, 


A stitch in time 
Saves nine. 


While Koékeritz is both sound and interesting in his discussion of consonant 
rhymes, he seems to me more questionable in his treatment of rhyming vowels. 
Several times (e.g. 214) he speaks of rhymes of different but similar vowels. 
This is a matter of great importance for historical phonology; it is, indeed, the 
very point on which Kékeritz has condemned Viétor. No one would claim that 
all Shakespeare’s rhymes are perfect; the question is rather, given an imperfect 
rhyme, is it evidence .of similarity? It would seem to me a safer assumption, 
when a rhyme cannot be explained on the basis of dialect or tradition, that it 
has no evidential value. 

Still another unsettled question in Kékeritz’ treatment of rhymes is how many 
phonemes must be identical. The rhyme confusion : division (211) puzzles him, 
but he remarks that the rhyme posteritie : obscuritie ‘may be a rhyme in -ty’. If 
one pair can rhyme on the basis of one syllable alone, why not the other? Again 
(132, 232, 320), he discusses a pun on nothing : noting and a rhyme nothing : 
a-doting. In support of identity for the two words he cites a dialectal sound- 
change of final /@/ > /t/, which apparently underlies Shakespearian variants 
such as mote for moth. A pronunciation such as (‘notin] for nothing is then pos- 
sible, but neither the puns, which need not be identical, nor the rhyme, which 
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may be: based on only the concluding phonemes, or involve the inexact type of 
consonant rhyme discussed earlier, prove identity. The phonological discussion 
has a bearing on the title Much Ado About Nothing, which, it has been suggested, 
contains a pun on noting. Kékeritz accepts the pun, but redefines noting as 
‘brand with disgrace’, rejecting the usually suggested ‘evesdropping’. The evi- 
dence for the pun seems shaky, since it is not necessary to assume identity of 
pronunciation, and in the absence of identity one wonders how a title, given as 
it ordinarily is without context, could have made the pun evident. 

As with puns, the value of Kékeritz’ evidence would have been greatly in- 
creased by a systematic survey of Shakespeare’s rhyming conventions, made by 
working outward from the unquestioned and perfect rhymes. It would un- 
doubtedly have told us much, not only about the value of rhyming evidence, but 
about the nature of English literary conventions. Study of that sort, indeed, is 
one of the ways in which linguists and literary students can work together for 
the total understanding of literature. 

The final matter is Kékeritz’ attitude towards his text. It is interesting that 
analytical bibliography has been experiencing a vigorous growth in the last two 
decades, which quite closely parallels the growth in linguistics. Bibliographers 
have developed ways of weighing variants much less dependent on subjective 
judgment than those used by older or less exacting editors, and in consequence 
have abandoned more and more brilliant emendations in favor of the reading of 
the text. In an ideal scholarly world, the two developing sciences would go hand 
in hand, since the bibliographers, who handle linguistically structured material, 
obviously need the results of linguistic examination of such materials, and since 
the linguists, particularly historical phonologists and lexicographers, need to 
know the methods of modern bibliography if they are not to expose themselves 
by reckless emendation, or to be at the mercy of unreliable editors. An example 
of rather radical treatment of the text can be found in Kékeritz’ suggestion (178), 
‘Haile (Macbeth 1.2.5) is usually taken to be disyllabic, but I can see no reason 
for this phonological dodge; the missing half-foot (thesis) can easily be supplied 
by a pause or by a second haile, which may inadvertently have been omitted by 
the printer.’ This is to avoid a Phonological dodge by the alternative of a dodge 
either in metrics or text. 

A more important textual matter is the brief discussion of the crux too, too 
solid flesh. In this Kékeritz is following John Dover Wilson,“ probably at one 
remove. What is involved is a recurrent form sallied, which, as usual, K6keritz 
emends to sullied (242 and fn.). In the Hamlet line, the quartos read sallied, and 
only the folio has the usually accepted reading solid. Wilson emends to sullied 
and then eloquently defends this against the usual solid. But sallied, or a derived 
form of it, occurs twice in Hamlet, once in Love’s Labour’s Lost, and once in 
Patient Grissell by Dekker and Chettle. In all these occurrences, ‘soiled, sullied’ 
would fit the context, though the meaning ‘assaulted’, which has been sug- 
gested, would not. Such regular recurrence would seem to be fairly good evidence 
that an Elizabethan sallied, with the same meaning as sullied, actually existed, 
and that the Hamlet alternatives are this form and solid, not sullied and solid. 


4 The manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 2.307-16 (New York, 1934). 
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The form is at least possible as a borrowing from French sale. Editors who use 
one of the four emendations to support another, and even build up an inference 
of confusion between u and a in Shakespeare’s manuscript, are being somewhat 
circular. Another even more minor difficulty is that Kékeritz follows, somewhat 


‘tentatively, the alternate suggestion quoted by Wilson, that sallied in Hamlet 


is a mere spelling of solid, with a for unround o as elsewhere in Shakespeare. The 
suggestion does not seem to be a very good one, since not only would it not ac- 
count for the other occurrences of sallied, but a quick check of forms in the NED 
does not make it seem likely that a syllable /-1d/, where the /-d/ is not a gram- 
matical ending, would have been spelled -ied. 

It is not my purpose to argue the virtue of sallied as against solid, but rather 
to point out that in following a radical editor, Kékeritz has been led into a some- 
what unlikely dialectal suggestion to explain a spelling, and has missed a word 
which is of some possible importance to Elizabethan lexicography. The whole 
textual crux is in itself unimportant enough. But none the less it illustrates a basic 
quality of Kékeritz’ book. It is characterized throughout by enormous labor, by 
the collection of large amounts of new and important evidence, and by new and 
important results. Yet a book with a more explicitly stated and rigidly controlled 
method would have been even more valuable. The reader can be grateful for the 
great services Kékeritz has performed, at the same time that he laments the 
absence of others still greater. 


The triumph of the English language: A survey of opinions concerning the 


vernacular from the introduction of printing to the Restoration. By Ricnarp 
Foster Jonss. Pp. xii, 340. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1953. 


Reviewed by ARCHIBALD A. Hii, Institute of Languages and Linguistics 


Rightly or wrongly, linguists expect an attitude of ethno- and glotto-centrism 
to be the normal view of the native idiom in any community in which culture 
and language are still going concerns. Only when a language comes to be charac- 
teristic of a disintegrating culture, or of a depressed minority, do we expect the 
native speakers of a tongue to assume that it is an inferior way of speaking—a 
barbarous jargon. It is therefore of real value for understanding how people have 
thought about language, to have the history of native attitudes towards English 
told over again, and in detail. Baugh has made us all familiar with the successful 
Renaissance attempts to ‘enrich’ the language by borrowing, and the gradual 
growth of necessarily less successful attempts to regulate and fix the language 
at what was believed to be its apogee. Jones gives us this and much more. He 
begins by pointing out that the normal 15th-century attitude was that English 
was adequate to express bare meaning, but lacked polish and eloquence in con- 
trast not merely with the ancient languages but with contemporary languages 
as well. He tells us that later the vocabulary was felt to be inadequate for 
propagating the new learning, and that it was therefore a scholar’s patriotic duty 
to translate, and in so doing to enrich. He shows that the tremendous literary 
flowering of the Elizabethan period brought with it a revolution in attitudes 
toward Enolish. since now for the first time writers began to speak of the lan- 
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guage as one of literary sophistication. Finally he traces the revolt of the Puritans 
against the educational dominance of Latin, a language regarded as medieval, 
aristocratic, and useless in the practical sphere. In this, as in much else, the 
Puritans foreshadow the 20th century. 

In describing these successive attitudes, Jones brings to bear a wealth of 
learning: one has the impression that almost everyone who expressed himself in 
print on the vernacular, between 1475 and 1650, is honored with a quotation. 
More important, he relates these ideas to the wider world, showing for instance, 
how Protestantism led to a demand for books of instruction—first in theology, 
later in other subjects—for the benefit of the common man, and how the emergent 
linguistic nationalism of the 17th century was based on the grotesque veneration 
for Germanic languages of the continental writer Goropius, who seriously pro- 
posed that German was the language of the Garden of Eden. 

When a scholar has written a book with a broad point of view, it is perhaps 
unfair to demand that the point of view be still broader; yet there is at least one 
attitude which demands explanation but does not receive it. This is the attitude 
of the 15th century that English is inferior in literature and scholarship. Jones 
seems to feel that such an attitude was normal at the end of the Middle Ages, 
and does not comment on it. Baugh has explained this linguistic inferiority com- 
plex on the ground of the subjection of English to French after the Norman con- 
quest, but one wonders whether this is the whole story. Part of it may well go 
back to the Christianizing of England, when the English were brought into an 
alien cultural circle, and made to feel that they were at the periphery of it, not 
at the center. For centuries thereafter the heart of religious activity, of learning, 
even of commerce and cuisine, pulsated from the continent. Englishmen came 
to think themselves inferior, even as early 19th-century Americans felt themselves 
gauche in the presence of British lecturers. Yet to this reviewer it still seems 
strange that the vernaculars should have been despised so long after the emer- 
gence of the new states. This paradox in the history of ideas indicates that our 
understanding is still incomplete. 

In certain ways Jones could have profited by more knowledge of the disci- 
pline and even the speculations of linguistics. For instance, it is not clear that 
early complaints about the English language are really concerned with the ab- 
sence of traditional literary style and ornament, and touch the language proper 
only in the relatively marginal area of learned vocabulary. The reader misses the 
necessary qualification that the medieval English vocabulary cannot be proved 
to have been smaller than the vocabulary after the addition of the hosts of ink- 
horn terms. Addition of specialized items is not the same thing as increase of 
vocabulary, or at least cannot be assumed to be the same thing in the present 
state of linguistics, when all that we know about the size of vocabulary is that 
we cannot measure it. 

A second complaint is that the discussion of translations and translators does 
not make clear what was happening, and that what was happening, as linguists 
have pointed out, was a general European process. What was going on was a sort 
of pooling of an accepted body of European writing: translation back and forth 
from the classic tongues to the vernaculars, from the vernaculars to the classics, 
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from vernacular to vernacular, until there developed that mutual inter-translata- 
bility which is one of the most striking characteristics of the European com- 
munity. Striking as it is, however, it is a feature that one does not appreciate 
until one tries to translate from a language sharing the quality (say English) 
.to one which does not (say Cherokee). If this interpretation of the process is 
right, then the translators in the Renaissance were not merely enriching the 
English language, but contributing to a European linguistic and intellectual 
unity which is very real, in spite of the diversity which conceals it. 

Jones expresses himself in his preface as distrusting the tendency of scholar- 
ship to reduce data to patterns whose neatness and symmetry, he feels, are no 
guarantees of their trustworthiness. This is a common view among humanistic 
scholars, and in this book is responsible for the inclusion of large numbers of 
quotations, many of them repetitious. A structural linguist would agree that in 
so far as symmetry and economy are achieved at the expense of completeness, 
they are indeed untrustworthy; but he can be pardoned for wishing that there 
had been more analysis and less piling up of testimony. Paradoxically enough, 
there is some simplification which seems doubtful. Jones presents his various 
attitudes towards the vernacular as roughly chronological. Yet when one ob- 
serves the recurrence of quotations, now in one chapter, now in another, it is 
evident that there is more chronological overlap than his chapter headings allow 
for. Yet these criticisms are surely minor, and Jones has written what will re- 
main the definitive study of this particular subject on the edge of linguistics, 
within the time limits which he has set himself. The only further demand that 
seems legitimate is that he, or another, extend the study to earlier and later 
periods. 


On the history of some problems of English grammar before 1800. By Ivan 
Po.tpavuF. (Prague studies in English, Vol. 7; Prace z védeck¥ch tistavi, No. 
55.) Pp. 322. Prague: Philosophical Faculty of the Caroline University, 
1948. 


Reviewed by Pau L. Garvin, Institute of Languages and Linguistics 


Poldauf’s study of English grammatical thought between 1586 and 1800, based 
primarily on materials in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, fills an important 
lacuna in the history of linguistic theory. Most histories of linguistics I have 
seen (Vilhelm Thomsen, Holger Pedersen, Tadeusz Milewski) treat the gram- 
matical ideas of the ancients in some detail, then devote most of their space to 
developments since Rask and Bopp, glossing over the intermediate period by 
some convenient reference to scholasticism and the persistence of the traditions 
of antiquity. For those who wish to know more about this supposedly dark age 
of linguistics, Poldauf’s book presents a wealth of general European material in 
addition to his.major interest, showing the gradual increase of interest, original- 
ity, and acumen. 

The book consists of two major sections—Introduction: English grammars 
before 1800 (45-150), Some problems of English grammar (151-311). It contains 
two bibliographies: one of books and articles consulted (17-20), and one of Eng- 
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lish grammars before 1800 (21-39); it has also an index of persons (313-20) 
and one of subjects (321-2), making reference very convenient. 

The first half of Poldauf’s study consists of an annotated bibliography of 
English grammars published between 1586 and 1799 and available in the Bod- 
leian library. The list is extensive, and includes some items not cited in earlier 
bibliographies, such as Kennedy’s. The chronological arrangement has the ad- 
vantage of making clear the sharp rise in interest in English grammar in the 
second half of the 18th century, when the Campbells and the Lowths were pre- 
scribing. The bulk of Poldauf’s entries fall between 1750 and 1799. Of special 
interest are the references to English grammars written on the continent. 

The chronological order makes it difficult, of course, to pick out the more 
significant grammars and to trace the history of ideas. Some of the works dis- 
cussed are concerned rather with spelling and pronunciation than with gram- 
mar. However, Poldauf gives due weight to the influence of Swift and Johnson, 
to the notion of an academy, and to the development of the prescriptive tend- 
ency. His work is a useful adjunct to the special studies of Funke and S. A. 
Leonard. Poldauf’s annotations should prove convenient to students who are 
working with particular topics in the field of early modern English grammar.! 

In his second section, Poldauf discusses the treatment by the early English 
grammarians of several specific problems of English grammar, to each of which 
he devotes a chapter: Parts of speech (151-82), Articles (183-98), Gender (199- 
210), Number (211-39), Adjectives and comparison of adjectives (240-62), 
Tense (263-311). Each chapter deals with the treatment of the problem in his- 
torical sequence, integrated into the history of general European thought on the 
subject, and evaluated in terms of the adequacy of the handling of the material 
as judged by modern standards. The author points to many instances of keen 
insight into the synchronic functioning of English, in a period when most his- 
torical and etymological interpretations of language were still rather wild. Cer- 
tain of Poldauf’s chapters are of considerable interest from the standpoint of 
modern English grammar, since his running commentary contains many original 
interpretations of English structure; note his astute analysis of countability as a 
factor in the semantic content of the number category, or his equally stimulating 
discussion of gender and its relationship to sex. In general, the interest of this 
section of the book far exceeds that of a history of early English grammatical 
thought. 


The phonemes of English: A phonemic study of the vowels and consonants of 
standard English. By A. Consn. Pp. [viii], 127. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1952. ‘ 


Reviewed by GrorGeE L. Tracer, Foreign Service Institute 


This book is a doctor’s thesis prepared under the supervision of A. J. B. N. 
Reichling, and thus presumably at the University of Amsterdam (identified 


1 For the information and the critical opinions in this paragraph I am indebted to Ru- 
dolph C. Bambas, my former colleague at the University of Oklahoma. 
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in the Preface only as ‘this University’). The author studied at the University 
of London, and his work is largely in the tradition of Daniel Jones and his fol- 
lowers, though with a large admixture of that continental European approach 
which the reviewer feels to be philosophical rather than scientific. 

- The book is organized as follows: Chapter I. Introduction (1-13); II. Prob- 
lems connected with phonemic analysis: 1. Fundamental points (14-8), 2. Sig- 
nificant functions of sounds (18-26), 3. Phonemes and their interrelations (27- 
36), 4. The positive factor in the habitus of the phoneme (36-7), 5. Consonant 
and vowel phonemes (37-41); III. The consonant phonemes of English: A. In- 
ventory (42-51), B. Classification (52-74); IV. The vowel phonemes of English 
(75-107). An Appendix (108-27) contains a list of publications consulted, and 
indexes of authors, words, and subjects. 

The first third of the book (Chapters I and IT) contains the setting forth and 
justification of theory and method without which a dissertation in this field 
is considered incomplete. The reviewer finds little new in these discussions; 
they are the old arguments—chiefly philosophy, little science. 

The English considered is only ‘Standard British English’ (1), though Amer- 
ican works are held to be ‘of great importance’ (3). The phonemes presented are 
only vowels and consonants (19). 

The plosives are /p b t d k g/ (Cohen uses slant lines and brackets in the now 
almost universally accepted way); the affricates [tf] and [d3] are considered to 
be clusters; the nasals and laterals are /m n p 1/, of which /p/ is discussed at 
length; the fricatives are /f v 03s 2zf 3 1rh/, of which the last again is discussed 
at length; the semivowels are /j w/. The sound [¢] is interpreted as /hj/, though 
the wording is not clear (58). As for [#], the reviewer simply doesn’t understand 
the remark, ‘as no significant use is made consistently between [hw] or [] and 
[w] there is no need for us to accept a cluster /hw/’ (58); footnote 35 at this 
point observes, ‘Yet Bloch and Trager ... arrive at the conclusion that /hw/ 
...Should be interpreted as a biphonematic cluster in American English.’ The 
reviewer may comment that in spite of Cohen’s ‘Yet’, the cluster /hw/ seems 
inescapable in any kind of English that has something like [hw] or [a]. 

The ‘short’ vowel phonemes are established by the contrasts between [i e 2 
A 9 ul (75). It is concluded that [o] is a separate phoneme (77), and that [u] is 
really separate from [a] (78). The long vowels are [i: a: 9: u: 9:] (78); the diph- 
thongs are [ei ou ai au 9i io eo 9a ua]. Of these all except the last four are held to 
be unit phonemes (99). The ‘centring’ diphthongs (except [00]) are interpreted 
as ‘contextual variants of the vowels /i/, /u/, and /#/’ (101), and [90] is iden- 
tified with [o:]. 

The reviewer holds that much of the theory that Cohen follows is inapplicable 
or misleading, that the phonetic data are presented inadequately at many points, 
and that the conclusions are erroneous as regards [tf ds}, [oe], and all the ‘long 
vowels’ and ‘diphthongs’. His views are completely set forth in his and Smith’s 
Outline of English structure (SIL, Occasional Paper No. 3, 1951). A comparison 
of the phoneme lists may be given for the reader’s convenience. (T-S stands 
for Trager and Smith; an asterisk marks unit phonemes represented by digraphs.) 
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Kleinasiatische Nachtrige. By Jou. SUNDWALL. (Studia Orientalia edidit Societas 
Orientalis Fennica, Vol. 16, No. 1.) Pp. 50. Helsinki, 1950. 

Recueil d’onomastique hittite. By Emmanvet Larocue. (Ouvrage publié avec 
le concours du Centre National de Recherche Scientifique.) Pp. 153. Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1952. 


Reviewed by AtBRecHT GorTzE, Yale University 


Sundwall’s Kleinasiatische Nachtrdge are meant as a supplement to his book 


Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier nebst einem Verzeichnis kleinasiatischer 
Namenstémme (Klio, Beiheft 11; 1913). When the latter book was compiled, 
Anatolian studies were in their infancy. Sundwall followed the general assump- 
tion first posited by P. Kretschmer in his Einleitung in die Geschichte der griech- 
tschen Sprache (1896), that the peoples of western and southern Asia Minor! 
are related to one another and represent a family of languages which is neither 
Indo-European nor Semitic. The prominence given to the Lycians resulted from 
the circumstance that Lycian was then the only language of Asia Minor for 
which epichoric material? was available. 

In the meantime the Hittites have been rediscovered; the clay tablets ex- 
cavated at Bogazkéy, presenting copious texts in Hittite and less copious texts 
in other ancient languages, have pushed back Anatolian history to the beginning 
of the 2nd millennium and put Anatolian research on an entirely new basis.* 
Moreover, the 20th century B.c., the century preceding the creation of a Hittite 
state, has been illuminated by thousands of ‘Cappadocian’ tablets written in 
Old Assyrian by merchants from Assyria; the vast majority were found at a 
site near the ‘Kiiltepe’ which covers the ancient city of Kani8.‘ Finally, inscrip- 
tions written with so-called Hittite hieroglyphs, used in Asia Minor and in 
northern Syria for inscriptions on rock and on buildings from ca. 1600 B.c. down 


1 This qualification, lacking in Kretschmer’s statement, should be added. 

2E. Kalinka, Tituli Lyciae lingua Lycia conscripti (Tituli Asiae Minoris I, 1901). 

*A survey of the results is presented in A. Goetze, Kleinasien (Kulturgeschichte des 
Alten Orients, Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 31, 1933). 

4 Op.cit. 61 ff. 
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to about 700 B.c., are gradually becoming intelligible and offer us a new language 
and fresh historical information.® 

Against Kretschmer’s original assumption it is today clear that ‘Hittite’ is 
after all related to the Indo-European languages; the texts themselves call 
that language ‘Neshite’. More than that: two other languages attested at Bogaz- 
kéy, Luwian® and Palaic,’ have been shown to be closely related to Hittite; 
they form together with it an ‘Anatolian’ group of languages. Another member 
of this group is the language concealed behind the hieroglyphs. The older popu- 
lation of Asia Minor is represented by the language which the Bogazkéy texts 
call Battic. 

In this situation the names of native Anatolians contained in the Old Assyrian 
texts from Kiiltepe become increasingly significant. The question as to their 
appurtenance, wholly or in part, to the Anatolian group or to Hattic, demands 
investigation. As will be shown elsewhere, the Kiiltepe texts testify to the pres- 
ence in Anatolia of one or the other of the Anatolian languages as early as the 
20th century B.c. 

Since Sundwall’s first book the linguistic problems of early Asia Minor have 
thus changed completely. They have acquired much larger scope as well as much 
greater depth. The chief problem posed by the Anatolian proper names con- 
tained in the inscriptions of the Hellenistic and Roman periods with which Sund- 
wall dealt must now be formulated thus: Is the language (or languages) in which 
they originate traceable in the earlier material? 

Nowadays the ‘Lycian’ names play a much smaller role than they did forty 
years ago. Nevertheless, the collection of additional names from Anatolian in- 
scriptions of the Hellenistic and Roman age which Sundwall presents in his 
Nachtrége remains valuable. But the comparison, coordination and correlation 
with the names of older age is not advanced by the very eclectic inclusion of a 
few Bogazkéy names. Here Laroche’s Recueil comes in. With its approximately 
1000 names listed from Bogazkéy texts, it circumscribes the magnitude of the 
available treasure of names. Laroche, in turn, does not exhaust the names of 
native Anatolians contained in the ‘Cappadocian’ tablets,* and of the names of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions he can, in the circumstances, merely give the rela- 
tively few of which the reading is reasonably certain. 

The linguistic analysis of this large material has hardly begun. With an in- 
creasing knowledge of the respective languages much refinement will be possible 
in the future. But the main result, it seems, can already be outlined: there is no 
doubt a large element of continuity which can be traced from our oldest sources 


5 The decipherment (mainly due to H. T. Bossert, E. Forrer, I. J. Gelb, B. Hrozny, and 
P. Meriggi) has been put on a wider and safer basis by Bossert’s discovery at Karatepe of a 
bilingual text in hieroglyphic Hittite and Phoenician. For orientation compare M. J. Mel- 
link, Bibl. Orient. 5.141-50 (1950); H. G. Giiterbock, Hranos 47.93-115 (1949); I. J. Gelb, 
Bibl. Orient. 5.129-41 (1950). 

6 Additional work on Luwian is impending. 

7Otten, ZA NF 14.119-45 (1942). 

® The list contained in F. J. Stephens, Personal names in Cappadocia (YOS Res 13:1, 
1928), is antiquated by the publication of many additional texts. For the Anatolian names 
compare now E. Bilgig, AfO 15.2 ff. (1952). 
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right down to the Hellenistic age. Despite Hellenization and Iranization, the 
epichoric languages still spoken in the first centuries of the Christian era in cer- 
tain areas of Anatolia, are, at least in part, offshoots of those languages which 
emerge around 2000 s.c. in our earliest records. 

A few details may be selected for critical remarks. 

In his earlier book Sundwall had reduced the names he listed to ‘Lycian’ 
forms. This practice has now been abandoned and a purely alphabetic arrange- 
ment substituted. The change of procedure can only be approved. Lycian is 
only one of the younger Anatolian languages and not too well known itself. If 
it was odd in 1913 to reconstruct (often quite arbitrary) ‘Lycian’ forms for 
names from Cilicia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, it would be an impossibility today. 
It is not always easy to recognize ‘Anatolian’ names and some material has no 
doubt crept in that is not pertinent. Much as the specialist in Anatolian epig- 
raphy may find to correct, scholars dealing with the earlier languages of Asia 
Minor will nevertheless have to use Sundwall’s lists and they will be grateful 
for what they will find in them. 

Laroche for his part not only offers lists of the proper names of the Bogazkéy 
texts (and related material), he also contributes notably to their analysis and 
interpretation. The entries are given in a ‘broad transcription’; one would have 
preferred a sign-by-sign transcription according to the spelling of the original 
texts. The spelling and its variants may have significance for the interpreta- 
tion. Hittitologists will take special notice of the discussion of readings proposed 
for theophorous and other elements; note in particular the new and convincing 
argument for the equation PKAL = ?Jnar(a), 78 ff. 

Laroche comes to Hittite studies from the classics and from comparative 
philology. In matters Akkadian he is more dependent on other scholars. Thus 
he takes over from Friedrich (Arch. Or. 17:1.251) the non-existent female name 
*21K7-el; read instead *““KT.SIKIL (or Kisxr), which is the Sumerian word for 
‘maiden’ (Deimel, SL 461.271). The alleged Cappadocian name Luarrah/kSu 
utilized on p. 105 for proving interchange between § and g originates with 
Stephens (Personal names of Cappadocia 55), the hyphens having been removed. 
In Stephens’ quotation ak is simply a misprint for a}; moreover the name reads 
everywhere (add KTHahn 28a 4, b 6 ff.) Lwu-tih-ra-ah-du. 


ZH guide: An introduction to Sinology. By Gzorar A. Kmnnepy. (Yale Uni- 
versity Sinological Seminar.) Pp. [viii], 171, offset. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity, Far Eastern Publications, 1953. 


Reviewed by Epwarp H. Scuarer, University of California 


As Kennedy announces in his Foreword, this volume has little in common with 
so-called ‘practical’ language studies, but it is, for all that, an eminently practical 
book. Kennedy rejects the doctrine, which is still widely accepted, that knowl- 


® It seems time to correct this mistake, so that its perpetuation may be avoided. In the 
mean time it has been taken over also by T. H. Gaster, Bibl. Orient. 9.85 (1952). The Hittite 
reading is unknown; one may perhaps think of ®““dammara- (KUB V 6 II 16, 36, 46; XVI 
16 obv. 13, 18, 23, 26, rev. 19; XVIII 3 7). 
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edge of some modern Chinese vernacular is an important prerequisite for the 
study of the literary language—as if the serious student of Latin ought first to 
become conversant with the modern dialect of Tuscany. He assumes, further- 
more, the rather old-fashioned principle that historical depth in scholarship is 
valuable for the student of contemporary affairs. This notion is given some lip- 
service nowadays, but in practice it is not greatly honored. Kennedy offers, in 
short, an elementary textbook for the student of sinology which deals with 
philological matters and nothing else, and treats them with the vigor, precision, 
wit, and charm which they deserve but rarely get. He discusses serious problems 
of the utmost difficulty with honesty, and neglects the time-honored trivia which 
have so often engaged the attention of students of the Far East who have lacked 
the benefits of classical training, linguistic scholarship, or natural discernment. 
The student who makes use of this book must be prepared hereafter to swallow 
the clichés of all factions of linguists and philologists with large doses of salt, 
and to see problems of analysis and exegesis for what they are in their proper 
contexts. Kennedy has not solved every problem which may confront the begin- 
ning student, but he has, by and large, shown what the essential problems are, 
and what procedures offer hope for their solution. Let us take a closer look at 
the book itself. The ten chapters will here be discussed one by one. 

1. Derinitions. Here the author announces the nature and uses of the Chinese 
reference work to which his own book is a guide (though ‘guide’ is a modest 
title), namely the Tz’u hat, or in his romanization ZI HOJ, whence the abbrevi- 
ation ZH which appears in the title. He discusses the general plan of this useful 
encyclopedic dictionary, and explains his own terminology, in particular a set 
of alphabetic symbols which he employs to represent the syntactical predilections 
of the morphemes contained in the dictionary. For example, ‘N = noun, not 
capable of taking the negative prefix’, ‘j = adjunct to a noun’, ‘Nv = a noun 
functioning in context adverbially’. Some such classification of the elements of 
the Chinese lexicon has long been desirable, but has never heretofore been made 
available by the lexicographers of the literary language. Your reviewer is a little 
uncertain, however, as to the method whereby one ascertains that the word 
‘XWAY 125’, for instance, is ‘basically’ a verb ‘draw, paint’ and only secondarily 
a verb functioning as a noun ‘painting, picture’. The opposite statement might 
be equally true; but if not, Kennedy has not shown here why not. It would seem 
clearer to say: ‘V, translatable in context by English noun-form’, ‘Vn, trans- 
latable in context by English verb-form’. The word classes of literary Chinese are 
not readily definable, and the categories ‘noun’ and ‘verb’ are at best rough and 
ready approximations based on relative frequency of occurrence in the several 
possible positions in a sentence. Later in this review I shall indicate one way in 
which this problem might be handled. However, Kennedy states, ‘For the theory 
and analysis of classical syntax one should consult A Grammar of Mencius, 
published in this same series.’ No doubt the reader would find it advisable to 
do so. 

Though admittedly far from fluent in the usages of descriptive linguistics, 
your reviewer finds it difficult to understand the sense in which Kennedy em- 
ploys the expression ‘close juncture’ with reference to the locutions of classical 
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Chinese. One might ask a native speaker to read aloud in the pronunciation of 
his own dialect a ‘compound’ from the lexicon of T’ang dynasty prose, or one 
might follow a dictionary interpretation of the structure of the classical phrase, 
- but neither procedure, it seems, would reveal unerringly the solution to the 
question ‘was this construction analogous to English blackbird or to black bird?’ 
For this reason, the author’s distinction between ‘bound’ and ‘free’ forms, which 
has proved so fruitful in the analysis of actual utterances, appears arbitrary 
and personal: ‘The syllable represented by the graph [5376]! may, in this case, 
be translated “radical”, but it cannot be used in isolation to represent a word 
‘radical’. This situation is described by saying that the syllable is bound, and 
not free. A bound syllable must occur in conjunction with other syllables, often 
with one particular other syllable, in order to be meaningful in a-given sense.’ 
I think that this analysis assumes that the conventional assignment of a given 
English word in translating the Chinese morpheme in a special environment 
constitutes a sufficient criterion of the freedom (or reverse) of that morpheme. 
It would appear more true to describe the situation thus: 

(1) The ‘word’ [5376] corresponds quite well to English ‘section’ or ‘depart- 
ment’. 

(2) The ‘word’ [5376] functions freely (in literary Chinese) as an independent 
‘noun’, as an independent ‘verb’, and as qualifier of ‘verbs’ and ‘nouns’. Cf. such 
expressions as pu chii [5376, 1535] ‘reside sectionally, or, in sections’, and pu shu 
[5376, 5867] ‘sectionalize and station’. 

(3) The ‘word’ [5376], when preceded by one of a stated set of symbols used 
to separate the sections of a dictionary, is by convention translated by English 
‘radical’, though the translation might just as well be ‘section’ or ‘department’. 
In other words, the expression tzu pu [6939, 5376] ‘child section [of the T'2’u hail, 
sometimes Englished as “the child radical’ ’ is perfectly analogous to the expres- 
sion ping pu [5282, 5376] ‘arms section [of the old administration]’, and even to 
ch’i pu [525, 5376] ‘that section’. To say that [5376] is bound in the sense of 

. ‘radical’ means only that ‘radical’ is a conventional (though by no means the 
best) translation of [5376] in some contexts. 

An excellent case could be made however, for the propriety of the term 
‘bound’ as applied to the elements of such expressions as p’t-p’a [5157, 4858), 
chieh-yii [788, 7602], ch’h-ch’u [1026, 1402], and other binoms. All too commonly 
dictionaries, both in Chinese and in English, treat these elements as free and 
independent words. Here, however, the unit [5157] for instance is more than 
bound, it is meaningless, and not properly even a morpheme. 

In telling of the twelve major divisions of the Tz’u hai, traditionally desig- 
nated by the special names of the twelve zodiacal animals in a fixed order, 
Kennedy says, ‘these signs are untranslatable’ and ‘Their use in modern Chinese 
is precisely parallel to our use of the letters of the alphabet’. The relevance of 
their use ‘in modern Chinese’ (the language of the man on the street?) to classical 


1In this review, but not in the ZH guide itself, Chinese words are transcribed in the 
standard Wade-Giles romanization, followed in square brackets by the number of the 
graph with which it is written in Mathews’ Chinese-English dictionary. Occasionally the 
bracketed number alone represents the word. 
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Chinese is doubtful. It is true that the series is memorized for the purpose of 
labelling things that come in regular sequence, especially hours, days, and years, 
but to call them untranslatable signs is incorrect. They are worps in Chinese, 
and although their content (other than the mere connotations of ‘usage as ordinal 
in such-and-such position’) is weak, it is present. Doubtless every reader of a 
literary text is aware that ch’en suz [336, 5538) is a ‘draconine year’, even though 
[336] is not an everyday word for ‘dragon’. 

2. Dates. This invaluable section deals with far more than the several tradi- 
tional chronological systems employed by the Chinese. The question of posthu- 
mous Imperial titles, for instance, is fairly dealt with. Kennedy, however, al- 
though he defines the word tswng [6896] as ‘ancestor’ and explains that it is 
prefixed by various laudatory though stereotyped epithets, does not go so far 
as to oppose the rather feeble-minded custom of leaving these titles untranslated, 
a custom which characterizes almost all publications about China. This do- 
nothing tradition seems to be implicitly defended here on the specious grounds 
that the traits of character justifying the posthumous epithets are rarely dis- 
cernible in the monarchs to whom they were applied. In short, the fact that a 
man was called ‘the Venerable Ancestor’ by his imperial descendants ought to 
be concealed from students of Chinese if his life-history shows him to have been 
anything but venerable. There are Chinese books which give ideal descriptions 
of a sovereign to whom a particular ‘temple name’ is appropriate. Kennedy seems 
to take these descriptions to be definitions of the epithets used in the titles. So 
it is made to appear that the epithets themselves are vague or virtually meaning- 
less. Such is not the case. The Chinese tomes concerned with posthumous titles 
say in effect that the name ‘Divine Ancestor’ (shen tsung [5716, 6896]) applied 
to a deceased ruler implies that he was ‘one who is unique and whom the people 
cannot name’. Granted that this description may be quite inappropriate to the 
monarch so styled, he was nonetheless clearly named ‘Divine Ancestor’, and we 
ought not to infer that [5716] is a word of imprecise reference. A translator is 
concerned with words and their meanings, not with the moot question of their 
correspondence to facts, although such matters may be treated in commentaries 
on the text. 

The part of this chapter which deals with the common and sometimes com- 
plex method of dating events by reference to imperial reigns is very clear and 
precise, and ought to be studied carefully by any student of Chinese history. 

3. PERSONALIA. This is a short chapter treating the basic biographical ma- 
terial found in standard Chinese reference works: personal names, expressions 
for birth and death, and the like. Especially valuable are two tables, one listing 
the common graphs employed as phonetic symbols for the transcription of 
foreign names, the other listing the most common Chinese surnames. Lack of 
familiarity with these graphs has too often made the interpretation of Chinese 
texts a nightmarish puzzle to elementary students. Here as elsewhere Kennedy 
displays his genius for recognizing exactly what the sinological neophyte ought 
to know. ‘First things first’ is a rule which has not until now had even lip-service 
from the authors of textbooks on literary Chinese. 

4. Biocrapuies. This is really an extension of the preceding chapter, and 
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deals with the linguistic formulae for the essential events in a man’s life, espe- 
cially his official career. Perhaps it is appropriate at this point to note that the 
ZH guide reproduces actual pages from the T'z’u hai from time to time, along 
with skilfully designed exercises that bring the student immediately to grips 
with fundamental problems, such as those designed to accompany the biographies 
reproduced here. 

At the risk of appearing captious, I wish to comment on a few of the words 
defined in this chapter. shih [5776] ‘lower official, squire, scholar, warrior’: 
The practice of ‘defining’ a word by listing various kinds of persons (or situ- 
ations) to whom it might be applied, though encouraged by tradition, seems to 
me of doubtful value. It also confuses the student, who naturally supposes that 
we can never really be sure just what the word means. A better practice would 
be to discover an English expression with approximately the same range of con- 
notation or application as the Chinese, and use it as a definition. Thus: shth [5776] 
‘gentleman’ (in the feudal age gentlemen were mainly knights; in later times the 
term was generally applied to members of the educated upper class; etc.) teng 
[6178]: Kennedy explains the usage of this difficult word very clearly, but does 
not suggest any useful translation, being confronted with the fact that ‘A, B, C, 
[6178]’ may mean ‘A, B, C, and others’ or ‘A, B, C, these three’. An English 
expression of comparable ambiguity is ‘the like of A, B, and C’. wen [7129] 
‘literature’: Kennedy knows of course that ‘literature’ is only one aspect of [7129], 
but it would have been more consistent, perhaps, with his overall principle of 
‘honesty, always, even with beginners’, to indicate that [7129].is a word of broad 
significance, meaning ‘designed or patterned, especially pertaining to culture or 
the civil arts’. 

5. Piace NAMES. Despite the disclaimer in the Foreword of any exclusive or 
overemphatic preoccupation with recent times in a textbook for general sinolo- 
gists, the author has in this chapter (and later in the chapter on Positions) 
slanted his illustrations and explanations somewhat in the direction of Ch’ing 
. dynasty and Republican institutions, as if they were either typically Chinese 
(whatever that may be) or somehow more important for the student of Chinese 
civilization than those of earlier times. For instance, as examples of Chinese 
words applied to areas of the provincial administration, he has chosen sheng 
[5744], fu [1928], hsien [2700] and ch’eng [380], but omitted mention of chou [1289] 
and chin [1718], both of which were of fundamental importance through most 
of the history of the Empire. The earnest student of the Chinese language and 
the history of Chinese ideas might also benefit from further information about 
these administrative expressions. Kennedy has given stereotyped English equiv- 
alents: [5744] ‘province’, [1928] ‘prefecture’, [2700] ‘district’, [380] ‘city’. A book 
aimed at developing ‘philological’ habits of inquiry in the student might well 
have added: 

[5744] ‘originally a Han dynasty substitute for the then tabooed word chin 
[1077] “‘sacred, forbidden”’, in the sense of ‘(pertaining to the sacred palace of the 
Son of Heaven, and to the offices attached to it or deriving their authority 
from it” ’ 

[1928] ‘storehouse, repository, library; applied to the offices of certain officials’ 
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[2700] ‘suspended from; dependent on; because attached to larger admin- 
istrative districts’ 

[380] ‘city-wall; hence, a walled city’ , 

6. JAPANESE NAMES. Here Kennedy, with his usual clarity and good humor, 
has outlined the complexities which have resulted from the Japanese use of 
Chinese graphs to represent not only Chinese loanwords (or morphemes), but 
also groups of native Japanese words thought to be more or less synonymous 
with the Chinese words for which the graphs originally stood. The chapter in- 
cludes also a useful table of graphs commonly used to represent parts of Japanese 
proper names together with their readings, which should be of great value to the 
sinological student who is relatively unsophisticated in things Japanese. 

The two sources suggested as helps in deciphering Japanese names, Rose-Innes 
and Papinot, are unfortunately not too reliable. The notion that Chinese graphs 
can be looked up in Rose-Innes ‘in the usual manner’ is altogether misleading 
because of that authority’s singular arrangement of the radicals. It might better 
have been suggested that the student learn the kana syllabary (not too difficult a 
task), after which he can find the proper readings for a Chinese graph in Ueda’s 
Daijiten. 

7. WarrareE. In this chapter the author takes advantage of the fact that 
‘verbs form the chief part of the vocabulary of warfare’ to analyse in some detail 
the functions of the ‘verb’ in literary Chinese, especially in relation to its ‘object’. 
This analysis is of basic importance to the understanding of Chinese syntax, 
and Kennedy has given an admirably succinct and intelligible account of the 
situation. In addition, he has made a significant contribution to the ‘sociology’ 
of language by indicating the moral directivity of the lexicon of battle. Thus: 
cheng [352] ‘invade, attack (righteous action)’; fan [1779] ‘invade (enemy action)’. 
This kind of information is essential to the student, and rarely provided by the 
standard dictionaries. Your reviewer believes, however, that greater precision 
might have been used in the definitions, thus: cheng [352] ‘go on a CORRECTIVE 
(cf. cheng [351] ‘‘correct”) march or expedition [against an enemy]’; fan [1779] 
‘violate (a law, sacred ground, etc.) [used of an enemy invasion]’. 

8. LEXICAL FORMULAE. This is another invaluable section, treating the various 
standard devices whereby Chinese dictionaries define words. Facility at under- 
standing such definitions is normally picked up empirically and painfully by the 
students of Chinese, since the writers of Chinese ‘grammars’ and the teachers of 
the literary language in the past have been too much concerned with imparting 
uncritically the traditional interpretations of the classics to bother about the 
analysis of the apparatus of word and phrase definition. In general the reverse 
is true of this book: Kennedy supplies first what is basic—an almost unheard-of 
procedure. 

I question, however, the complete validity of his description of the important 
word yeh [7312], which he describes as a ‘pause-marker’. It is indeed a pause- 
marker, but it is also a worD in Chinese, although from Kennedy’s account of 
it one could easily get the impression that it is analogous to such markers as ‘?’ 
and ‘:’, a non-lexical sign suggesting some kind of sentence intonation or open 
juncture. To say in English what the word yeh [7312] means is of course not easy. 
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It looks to your reviewer like a kind of demonstrative, but at any rate an ap- 
proach to its meaning might be more satisfactorily achieved by comparing the 
‘definition’ sentences given by Kennedy with sentences in which yeh is used to 
point up contrasted subjects, and sentences (containing a verb) in which it 
emphasizes the finality of a judgment. 

9. Derivations. Here is further grammatical information, having to do with 
the most important ‘particles’ or ‘adjuncts’ of literary Chinese: so [5465], che 
[263], erh [1756], and ch’i [525]. Almost everything that needs to be said about 

these words is stated in a few short paragraphs, an admirable feat of lucid con- 
densation. Also contained in this chapter, somewhat adventitiously, is a table of 
customary short names for Chinese provinces, together with their longer equiv- 
alents and pertinent translation exercises. This again is material-which ought 
to be learned during the first year of Chinese, but all too seldom is. 

10. Positions. Beginning with a brief account of the class of words which he 
styles ‘localizers’ (Chinese ‘nouns’ translatable by ‘upper’, ‘under’, ‘in front of’, 
etc.), Kennedy ranges through such problems as meaning and form (or position) 
as criteria for word-classes, the uses of the important coverb 7 [2932], and titles 
in the Chinese bureaucracy of the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties. Everything said 
here is cogent and valuable, and your reviewer does not object to the com- 

pressing of such apparently diverse subject matter under one heading. A few 
special points, however, need to be made with reference to these topics. 

It might have been desirable, after a clear-cut discussion of the applicability 
of such terms as ‘adjective’ to any set of words in classical Chinese, to outline 
what classes of words can in fact be determined in that language by virtue of 
their position. I have found, for instance, at least fifteen possible positions in 
the ‘ideal’ or ‘ecompletest possible’ Chinese sentence, and words might be de- 
scribed adequately by taking note of the positions they may occupy. The posi- 
tions can be designated simply by numbers, or by arbitrary grammatical expres- 
sions. Thus ‘position I’ means the same as ‘pre-subject expressions’. Some words 
are limited to this position (as erh [1756] and tan [6038]), and might be styled 
‘exclusive pre-subject expressions’; some are found also in other positions (as 
chin [1053] and tse [6746]), and might be styled ‘occasional pre-subject expres- 
sions’. A sample description of a word for a Literary Chinese dictionary of the 
future: ; 

[7615] yi? (1) ‘eh?’ (interrogative final particle). Position XV. 

yi? (2) ‘with; and’ (formative for correlative noun phrases). Posi- - 
tions II, V, XI, XIII (i.e. all positions which define the 
category ‘noun’), always preceded and followed by simple 
‘nouns’. 
(3) ‘together with’ (secondary verb). Position IV, with or with- 
out noun ‘object’. 
(4) ‘give’ (verb). Position X. 
yi‘ (5) ‘participate in’ (verb). Position X. 
Such a system would present adequate criteria for defining the ‘parts of speech’ 
in terms of their regular syntactical relationships to other words in the sentence, 
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and would avoid the difficulties accompanying a fixed classification of lexical 
items as ‘verbs’, ‘nouns’, etc. 

In reference to the official titles discussed in this chapter, I have already in 
another context suggested that Kennedy has laid undue emphasis on recent 
institutions and the vocabulary which describes them, in spite of his prefatory 
statement that his book is designed for persons who lack a bias in favor of modern 
political history. Furthermore, in his selection of quoted examples, he has given 
tacit support to the all-too-widespread dogma which makes Chinese titles (and 
other expressions) ‘intelligible’ to the Western student by translating them with 
familiar titles chosen from the political systems of Western Europe and the 
United States. In my opinion, this is to seriously distort the Chinese text, loading 
the translation with connotations completely foreign to Chinese thought and 
custom, and above all to the Chinese language. Thus Mayers’ versions, repro- 
duced in this book without critical comment, include: shang shu [5670, 5857], 
translated ‘President of a Board’, and shih lang [5778, 3820], translated ‘Vice- 
President of a Board’. Such versions neglect the meaning of the Chinese alto- 
gether, taking a familiar English title on the grounds that it is or was held by 
the chief official of some branch of government. This is as if one were to translate 
Arabic amir al-mu’minin by ‘president’, or ‘dictator’, or ‘pope’, depending on 
one’s belief about the role of the holder of that title at a given period of Islamic 
history, instead of rendering the LANGUAGE of the text: ‘Commander of the 
Believers’. For the two examples cited above I would suggest: shang shu [5670, 
5857] ‘Provost Scriptural’, and shih lang [5778, 3820] ‘Esquire Officiant’. The 
FORM of these translations is analogous to Princess Royal, Governor General, 
Heir Apparent, and so forth. As to meaning, they render, with some semantic 
fidelity, the literary Chinese words shang ‘prefer; prepositorial; provost (one 
placed before)’; shw ‘writing; scriptures, etc.’; shth ‘officiate; official, etc.’; lang 
‘young gentleman; esquire’. These meanings are and were alive in the written 
language. In an age when the unquestioned tendency to write history in terms 
conformable to local prejudices is rampant, the old spirit of philological precision 
needs to be revived and encouraged. A serious translator has other duties than to 
provide easily assimilated substitutes for ‘difficult’ and strange expressions. 

11. Crrations. This is a short chapter about dictionary citations which illus- 
trate the uses of words and phrases by referring to the ancient classics. Under- 
standing these references is a sine qua non of sophistication in Chinese lexi-. 
cography. 

12. Reapinas. This chapter deals with phonology and orthography, fields in 
which Kennedy is an acknowledged master. Of particular interest and of the 
greatest merit here is Kennedy’s simplified spelling of Ancient Chinese (used 
throughout the volume). It is notorious that Karlgren’s romanization of the 
language of the T’ang dynasty makes use of a bewildering number of diacritics 
and special symbols. Kennedy states, to justify his modification of this spelling: 
‘The purpose of an orthography is to transmit language for the eye, and it fails 
to do this unless its forms are easily recognizable, easily remembered, and easily 
reproduced by the familiar instruments of writing and printing.’ Nothing could 
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be more true, and the ‘Kennedy system’ or something like it has been long over- 
due. Unfortunately, although the ZH guide contains an index of words with 
readings given both in ‘Karlgren’ and in ‘Kennedy’, this does not provide in- 
stances of all of the morphemes of Ancient Chinese; and no systematic expla- 
nation of how Kennedy’s (phonemic?) spelling is derived from Karlgren’s 
phonetic spelling is to be found. Such a presentation of the new orthography as a 
part of the ZH guide would greatly enhance its value. 

In conclusion, this book is highly recommended for students of rape Chinese 
on whatever level. 


Dictionnaire ngbandi (Ubangi—Congo belge). By P. Bensamin Lexens. (An- 
nales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge; Sciences de )’homme: Linguistique, 
Vol. 1.) Pp. xii, 348. Anvers: Editions de Sikkel, 1952. 


Dictionnaire francais-lomongo (Lonkundo). By H. Hutstarrt, M.S.C. (An- 
nales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge; Sciences de l’homme: Linguistique, 
Vol. 2.) Pp. xxxii, 466. Anvers: Editions de Sikkel, 1952. 


Reviewed by JosePpH H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 


These two dictionaries furnish welcome evidence of the high quality of con- 
temporary Belgian linguistic work in the Congo. Both of them definitely super- 
sede previous lexicographic work on the languages concerned, and represent 
major contributions to our knowledge of African languages. 

The language treated by Lekens, Ngbandi, belongs to the eastern branch of 
the Niger-Congo family, along with Zande, Gbaya, Banda, and a number of 
other forms of speech; it is spoken in the central basin of the important Ubangi 
tributary of the Congo River in the Northern Belgian Congo. A widely dis- 
tributed dialect, Sango, extends into neighboring French Equatorial Africa. It 
is employed as a trade language throughout the area; in the words of G. H. 
Brachiel, Vocabulaire Sangho, Haute Oubangui 3 (Paris, 1909), it is ‘une espéce 
de Volapuk’. The writer of the present dictionary has had extended experience 
with the language and is the author of the standard grammatical treatise, 
Spraakkunst der Ngbanditaal (Brugge, 1923). 

With a few minor modifications, the orthography in Lekens’ dictionary is 
phonemic. Almost all the problems refer to the labiovelars kp and gb. These are 
evidently nondistinctively labialized before front vowels, and followed by a 
nondistinctive [m] before nasalized vowels. Thus Lekens’ kpwe ‘men’ is pho- 
nemically /kpe/, and kpmi ‘fish’ is /kpi/. Phonetic details are rather sparingly 
given in the author’s introduction, but fortunately we have the excellent sketch 
of Burssens, De Klinkerphonemen in het Gbandi 257-70 (Kongo Overzee, 1936), 
to supplement the information given here. The language described by Burssens 
appears to be identical with that of Lekens’ dictionary. 

This is one of the relatively few dictionaries of African languages that has the 
tones marked throughout. There are a number of proofs of Lekens’ accuracy in 
this respect: the complete agreement with Burssen’s tonal notations, the com- 
plete agreement with Nida’s markings in his Morphology (if we make allowance 
for the obvious dialect differences), and the substantial agreement on a com- 
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parative basis with the forms of related Niger-Congo languages: of 17 cognates 
with Proto-Bantu noted in passing, 13 agreed in tone. 

The second of the works to be considered deals with Lomongo, often called 
Lonkundu, a member of the extensive Bantu subfamily of the Niger-Congo 
family. Lomongo is spoken by perhaps as many as 2,000,000 people in numerous 
dialect variations, well to the south of Ngbandi in the central basin of the Congo 
River. Hulstaert’s dictionary is based on the speech of the northwestern part of 
the Lomongo area, specifically that of Bonkoso-Bongili. One weakness of the 
present work is the quotation of forms of other dialects, with the notation D 
but without further indication of regional provenience. There are several dic- 
tionaries of Lomongo in existence, notably the extensive work of E. A. Ruskin, 
Dictionary of the Lomongo language (London, 1928). Hulstaert’s work is superior 
in that it is completely phonemic, marking both tone and the distinctions be- 
tween e and ¢, o and 9, not found in Ruskin’s work. In addition, there is a brief 
but valuable introduction giving the tones of bound grammatical elements, Unfor- 
tunately this is a Lomongo-French dictionary only; but a Flemish-Lomongo 
lexicon is announced as in press. 

As the first works in the new linguistic series published by the Institut Royal 
Colonial Belge, the present dictionaries mark a most auspicious beginning to 
what promises to be a valuable series of contributions to African linguistics. 


Malgache et maanjan: Une comparaison linguistique. By Orro Cur. Dant. 
(Avhandlinger utgitt av Egede-Instituttet, Vol. 3.) Pp. 408. Oslo: Egede- 
Instituttet (Arne Gimnes Forlag), 1951. 


Reviewed by IsiporE Dysn, Yale University 


The purpose of this book is to determine the ‘kind and degree’ of relationship 
between the Malagasy language of Madagascar and the Maanyan language of 
southeastern Borneo (27); both languages are Malayo-Polynesian. The position 
of Malagasy among the Malayo-Polynesian languages is a curious one, and never 
fails to arouse interest. Its obvious membership in the Malayo-Polynesian family 
and its geographical isolation lead immediately to two questions: How did the 
speakers reach Madagascar? and Can we identify the language of these settlers 
more closely than simply as Malayo-Polynesian? 

A major observation which conditions all linguistic discussion of Malagasy 
is its linguistic unity. The dialects can be divided into two large groups: the 
western (Sakaléva, Vézo, Mahafaly, Tanaléna, and TAndroy on the west coast) 
and the eastern (Tandédsy, Taimanambéndro, Taiséka, Sahdfatra, Taifdsy, 
Taiméro, Tambahéaka, and Betsimisdéraka on the east coast; Sih4naka, Bezano- 
z4no, and Tandla in the eastern watershed; Bara, Betsiléo, Mérina, and Tsimi- 
héty on the high plateaus), with some transitional dialects (Tankérana in the 
north and to some extent Tandsy in the south). The dialects differ somewhat in 
phonetic evolution and particularly in vocabulary, whereas their grammar is 
remarkably uniform. ‘L’unité linguistique de cette grande fle, une des plus 
grandes du monde, est étonnante en comparaison avec |’état linguistique des {les 
semblables de l’archipel Indonésien. Cela fait supposer que Madagascar a été 
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peuplée par une population parlant malgache depuis une époque relativement 
récente’ (5-6). 
1. Dahl gives a brief résumé of the histcry of the Malagasy and of the study 
of their language (5-23). This is followed by a similar treatment of Maanyan 
(23-6), material for which is limited to two vocabularies, one folkloristic and a 
few religious texts, and a brief grammatical treatment. Dahl finds that in general 
the religious texts are trustworthy representatives of the language, since they 
are much like the fables and tales. 

_ The main body of the book is devoted to a linguistic comparison, which reaches 
the following conclusion (355): ‘Le maanjan et le malgache sont des langues trés 
etroitement apparentées. Parmi les langues indonésiennes connues actuellement 
aucune n’a autant de ressemblances avec le malgache que le maanjan.’ We will 
return to the linguistic comparison and its significance below; here we will turn 
to Dahl’s accumulation of historical evidence. 

Dahl (356 f.) excludes the possibility that the Malagasy arrived in Madagascar 
directly from the East Indies in boats that were blown off course and ship- 
wrecked. There is linguistic evidence for supposing an autochthonous population, 
and the language of shipwrecked mariners would not have persisted. Furthermore 
it is unlikely that an unprepared crew could have survived such a voyage. 

The historical evidence bearing on the source of the Malagasy, derived mainly 
from the research of G. Ferrand, is based on Arab sources. Two such sources, 
of the 11th and 12th centuries, speak clearly of navigation between Sofala (once 
an important port of Mozambique) and China and the Indies. The navigators 
followed the coasts of India, Arabia, and Africa, for they stopped at Kathiawar 
and Aden. 

The author places great stress on two geographical names: Qumr and Waquwdq. 
He believes Ferrand has proved that the island Qumr near the African coast is 
Madagascar (358). A people called Qumr are reported by Ibn-al-Mugawir, an 
Arab author of the 13th century—according to a local tradition—to have taken 

. possession of Aden after the decline of the empire of the Pharaohs. Dahl thinks 
that this more probably occurred from the 3rd to the 5th century with the 
decline of the Roman Empire, because people would look for new markets after 
the traditional commerce with Europe was reduced (364). 

There are however two Wdqwdq’s; according to one Arabic author, one was 
near China and the other in ‘yaman’. The author does not attempt to explain 
this word (which is usually identified with Yemen), since another Arabic author 
places the western Waqwaq near Sofala. ‘Il est donc certain qu’au 10e siécle, on 
connaissait deux Waqwaéq, |’un a l’est et l’autre 4 l’ouest de l’Océan Indien’ (358). 
Ferrand identifies one Waqwaq with Madagascar by equating the name with 
Mlg. vahodka ‘people, subjects (in relation to a sovereign)’. Ferrand saw here a 
word of Bantu origin, whereas Dahl believes that it is an Indonesian word and 
that ‘le nom indonésien des immigrants 4 Madagascar fut *waktak’ (359). 

Dahl identifies the eastern Waqwaq with Borneo, against those who have 
identified it with Japan (de Goeje) or with Sumatra (Ferrand). The statements 
of Arabic authors place this Waqwaq in the China Sea near the islands of Zabag, 
identified as Sumatra. ‘Pour les marins qui connaissaient |’Extréme Orient, 
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Waqwaq était l’archipel qui se trouvait 4 l’est de leur route de Sumatra & la 
Chine ... en premier lieu les fles Philippines et Bornéo (363). Since Borneo was 
the nearest of the islands called Waqwaq to the route followed by the Arabs, 
il est donc possible qu’il y a ait eu [sic], 4 Bornéo, un peuple ou un état célébre 
dont le nom a été identifié aussi bien avec le Waqwaq oriental qu’avec le Waqwaq 
insulaire africain’ (ibid.). 

In 945/946 a.p. an Arabic navigator observed a great Waqwaq fleet pillaging 
in the Mozambique Channel, ‘probablement 4 Madagascar, en cherchant des 
marchandises convenant & leur pays’. Dahl concludes that it has been proved 
that ‘il y a eu relations maritimes entre |’Indonésie et Madagascar, et que ces 
voyages furent entrepris par des gens de Qumr et de Waquwdgq. Ibn-al-Mugawir 
nous informe aussi que leurs navires étaient 4 balanciers, c’est-A-dire des em- 
barcations indonésiennes’ (364). 

Dahl assumes that the exploits of the Qumr of the Waqwdaq fleet in their 
respective times were associated with the control of trade routes. Relations be- 
tween Sofala and Sumatra probably still continued in the 12th century, but the 
power of the Qumr must have ended by the 13th century and the route closed. 
A diminution of Indonesian commerce in the 12th century is probable, because 
this was a period of Mohammedan expansion in Madagascar. The author leaves 
open the question whether such relations did not continue down to a more recent 
period. 

The date of the first migration is set by Dahl at approximately 400 a.p. Old 
Javanese jénggi ‘a kind of slave’ (identified by H. Kern with Malay djanggi, 
Toba-Batak djonggi ‘African Negro’) is connected with Arabic zang ‘East Africa’, 
zangi ‘East Africans’, and with the Chinese seng-k’ or seng-tche, the name of 
some slaves offered at the court of China in 724 and 813. This hypothesis is 
confirmed by Chinese texts that speak of a country named K’ouen-louen ts’eng-k’t 
‘in the sea of the southwest’. This country is certainly the East African coast, 
whereas there is another K’ouen-louen in Indonesia. This double reference is 
therefore a parallel to the two Arabic Waqwaq (366-7). 

Before 724 a.p. there is no historical evidence bearing on the date of the first 
migration. Words of Sanskrit origin are all, with one exception, found also in 
the languages of the East Indies; sometimes the same peculiar phonetic and 
semantic irregularities reappear in relation to the Sanskrit words. The number of 
such words in Malagasy, however, is comparatively small. The only possible 
explanation of this phenomenon is that the Indonesian immigrants left their 
country of origin at the beginning of the Hindu period. Since that country was 
Borneo, we have a means of dating the beginning of this influence and thereby 
the emigration to Madagascar (367). 

The oldest inscriptions in Indonesia, found at Muara Kaman in eastern Borneo, 
are placed at 400 a.p. They were made by Brahmans in honor of king Milavar- 
man, son of Agvavarman and grandson of Kundupga; the latter seems to have 
had an Indonesian name. The inscriptions thus date from the beginning of 
Brahman influence in Borneo. 

Beside the religious influence of the Sanskrit used by Brahmans, there was 
certainly a lay influence of the Prakrit used in commerce. Note the commercial 
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character of the Indic vocabulary in Malagasy, and the commercial meaning 
of the word trosa ‘debt’ (Skt. dosa- ‘sin’). In this way Dahl arrives at dating the 
migration which bore the words of Indic origin to Madagascar toward 400 
A.D. (368). 

2. The linguistic problem which Dahl undertakes is of a type which has not 
usually been assigned a formal term in linguistics. I use the term ‘subgrouping’ 
for such procedures as are employed to prove the closer relationship (or sub- 
relationship) of two or more languages of a family. A few words discussing such 
procedures are in point in connection with an evaluation of Dahl’s work. 

Three subgrouping procedures are now available to the comparatist: (1) judg- 
ment by inspection; (2) discovery of exclusively shared (non-accidental) innova- 
tions; (3) lexicostatistic dating. 

A procedure for subgrouping is set forth by Brugmann as follows:! ‘it is not a 
single or a few linguistic phenomena appearing in two or several areas at the 
same time which furnish a proof of closer community, but only a large mass of 
agreements in sound, flectional, syntactic, and lexical innovations, the large 
mass of which excludes the thought of accident.’ The term ‘innovation’ as used 
here could be satisfactorily defined as any linguistic difference between a proto- 
language and a daughter language. Brugmann’s statement excludes ‘retentions’ 
as criteria of closer relationship. This exclusion appears obvious and necessary 
to the purpose; for if we were to consider retentions, we should be using the 
criteria of proto-relationship also as evidence of subrelationship (or closer rela- 
tionship). It will then follow that the proto-language must be reconstructed 
exactly, or at least clear criteria must be available for determining whether a 
given shared linguistic feature is a retention or an innovation. 

In contradistinction to Brugmann’s usage, closer relationship can be used as a 
broad term to include both membership in the same dialect area of the proto- 
language as well as membership in the same subgroup, where a subgroup implies 
& private proto-language which was one of the languages resulting from the differ- 
entiation of the proto-language of the whole family. In this sense a closer relation- 
ship is indicated by any exclusively shared innovation. 

A shared innovation is one which cannot be due to chance (i.e. to independent 
linguistic change) or to separate borrowing. We speak of exclusively shared 
innovations because a conclusion drawn from a shared innovation applies equally 
to all languages that share the innovation. 

The need to consider more than one exclusively shared innovation in establish- 
ing a subgroup arises when we attempt to demonstrate that a language boundary 
appeared in the dissolution of the proto-language of the family, a boundary that 
included what today appear as different languages. It is of course conceivable 
that a single exclusively shared innovation is the sole remnant of such a boundary. 
But the demonstration that such a boundary actually existed depends generally 
on the appearance of a set of exclusively shared innovations; the mass of such 
innovations, however, need only be greater than that which could be due to the 
dialectal spread of innovations (whose borders now coincide as a result of later 


1 Zur Frage nach den Verwandtschaftsverhaltnissen der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Internationale Zeitschrift fir allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft 1.253 (1884). 
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developments) within the proto-language. Thus the mass and the identity of 
range of sets of exclusively shared innovations in related languages determine the 
probability of the former existence of a language boundary. 

Distinctions between some innovations and some retentions can be observed 
even under conditions where not all retentions can be distinguished from all 
innovations. Such distinctions may be sufficient for the construction of a sub- 
group. If any two or more related languages share a feature, the question arises 
whether this is a retention or an innovation. If we apply a general rule that 
such features are taken to be retentions unless there is evidence to the contrary, 
then a corresponding proto-feature is reconstructed. It follows that (borrowings 
being excluded) an innovation occurring in two or more languages can be de- 
tected only if, as a proto-feature, it contradicts a proto-feature which for some 
reason appears to be more ancient. As soon as such a discovery is made and it is 
clear that independent linguistic change (accident) is not a satisfactory expla- 
nation, we posit a closer relationship (as defined above) of the languages that 
exhibit the result of the contradictory less ancient proto-feature. Such features 
are exemplified by some of those usually taken to indicate isoglosses within 
Proto-Indo-European (cf. Bloomfield, Language 316). If, however, contradictory 
less ancient features occur over the same range of languages to an extent sufficient 
to rule out explanation as dialectal developments in the proto-language, we posit 
a subgroup. The discovery of such contradictions is easiest where they are sys- 
tematically related, as in the morphology. The verbal system of the Germanic 
languages is different from that of Vedic Sanskrit; the latter, on the other hand, 
can be viewed as suggesting a system from which both the Germanic and the 
Greek verbal systems arose. We conclude that the Germanic languages constitute 
a subgroup. Just as a band of isoglosses constitutes a language boundary, so 
a set of exclusively shared innovations determines the former existence of a 
language boundary. 

If Brugmann’s statement is now re-examined, it is evident that for him the 
main problem is to rule out chance as a factor in the determination of subgroups, 
and so it is if indeed innovations are viewed as isolated data. For any given 
instance of a shared innovation there is always the chance that independent 
linguistic change is involved. Brugmann’s conclusion is that we can construct a 
subgroup only if the innovation of all types is great enough. But the double 
requirement that only innovations be considered and that the mass of innovations 
(taken in isolation) be great enough, may very well yield no more than can be 
obtained by simple inspection of the languages. In the view presented above, 
chance (or independent linguistic change) is taken as calculated in each item and 
controlled for sets of innovations by the demand that their distribution among 
languages be identical. 

It appears that in the field of Indo-European the procedure of subgrouping 
was carried out without reference to Brugmann’s dictum: it was done with direct 
reference not to a distinction between retentions and innovations, but only to 
the variety and degree of detail in the resemblances. Thus the Germanic lan- 
guages resemble each other in many features and differ in those features from 
other languages, regardless of the question whether those features are retentions 
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or innovations. The multiplicity of shared differences from other languages seems 
to be so great that the operation of subgrouping those of the Germanic group 
could be performed immediately. In the field of Malayo-Polynesian, I believe 
that we can similarly subgroup Tagalog, Bisayan, and Bikol. This procedure can 
be called ‘subgrouping by inspection’. It depends for its validity on the probabil- 
ity that some of the exclusively shared differences are not due to independent 
linguistic change, separate borrowing, or retention. : 

Brugmann’s criterion appears thus to be a mixture of what has been called 
here judgment by inspection and the discovery of exclusively shared innovations. 
To the extent that innovations cannot be demonstrated, the comparatist who 
attempts to follow out the implications of his criterion is forced back upon 
judgment by inspection. 

Dahl’s procedure illustrates the point, though to be sure he makes no direct 
reference to Brugmann’s criterion. He collects the shared phenomena of Maanyan 
and Malagasy, indicating those which are shared exclusively by these two lan- 
guages and those which they share with other languages of Borneo, and reaches 
the conclusion that these phenomena are sufficient to indicate the subrelationship 
of the two languages. The differences between the languages are then quite 
properly (on the basis of the hypothesis reached) assigned to the post-separation 
period of each language. Since, however, systematic conclusions are available 
only regarding PMP phonemes, it is only in dealing with the phonemic compari- 
sons that Dahl can distinguish between innovations and retentions. His pro- 
cedure with respect to the comparison of other linguistic features resembles most 
closely that of judgment by inspection. The first conclusion that I reached was 
that Dahl’s material is not convincing; though his hypothesis is interesting and 
the material collected is sufficient to warrant further research, he has not proved 
the closer relationship of the two languages. 

Dahl proceeds systematically. He divides his comparative procedure into three 
parts: (1) comparison phonétique (28-119); (2) grammaire (120-298) ; (3) vocabu- 

‘Jaire (299-355). It is clear from his discussion that he considers the first part 
sufficient and the third part confirmatory, whereas he finds no good evidence in 
the second part. We shall deal with the second part first. 

3. Dahl concludes the section on grammar (297 f.) in this way: ‘Vu les grandes 
convergences dans les différentes catégories de mots pleins, il est étonnant de 
constater combien différent les mots accessoires. Mais il ne faut néanmoins pas 
en tirer la conclusion que ces catégories aient évolué entiérement aprés la sépara- 
tion des deux langues. Nous avons maintes fois constaté que les idées qui ont 
servi de base pour |’évolution, sont les mémes dans les deux langues, et égale- 
ment que des mots d’étymologies différentes ont un emploi identique. II est done 
évident que nous avons beaucoup de cas ot de nouveaux mots se sont substitués 
& d’autres, avant eu la méme fonction auparavant.’ It is fair to say that Dahl 
finds that this part of his investigation does not strongly support his case. He 

adds, however, that (398) ‘on trouve partout de petits détails identiques, 
communs aux deux langues seulement, détails qui ne peuvent étre fortuits.’ Such 
details are insufficient without a demonstration that they are shared innovations, 
i.e. that they do not reflect features of the parent language and are not due to 
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coincidence; to demonstrate that they are innovations would necessitate a proof 
that these shared differences contradict a feature which can be plausibly assigned 
to the proto-language. Dahl does not enter into such a demonstration, and it is 
for this reason that his procedure resembles that of subgrouping by inspection. 
To the question whether the totality of shared grammatical differences is by 
itself convincing, Dahl’s answer appears to be no. We might ask whether the 
totality of shared grammatical differences adds much weight to the argument 
for a closer relationship; I believe that a fair reading of Dahl’s chapter and of 
his conclusions will also yield the answer no. 

Some of the shared vocabulary items are very striking, e.g. Mny. kariwe, 
Mg. hariva ‘afternoon, evening’ (cognates in other languages are so far unknown). 
Any argument from unclassified vocabulary must meet one of two tests: (1) at 
least one case must involve a shared innovation; (2) the number of items must 
be large enough to exclude the possibility that they are all shared retentions 
from the earlier proto-language (and of course the factor of borrowing must 
also be somehow excluded). Actually we should need only a single item that 
meets the first test. But it is a peculiarity of the comparative method in its 
present rudimentary state, that whenever we reconstruct an etymon for material 
from languages so far apart geographically as Maanyan and Malagasy, the con- 
clusion we reach is just as satisfactory if we assign the reconstruction to Proto- 
Malayo-Polynesian as it would be if we assigned it to a hypothetical proto- 
language peculiar to Maanyan and Malagasy. There is no way of demonstrating 
that a shared vocabulary item is a shared innovation unless (1) it contains a 
demonstrable morphological innovation, or (2) it exemplifies a phonetic change 
which is not likely to have recurred independently. 

Dahl concludes his section on vocabulary as follows (355): 

Nous venons de rapprocher environ 500 radicaux de nos deux langues. Il y 

a des rapprochements qui ne sont que probables, mais la plupart me sem- 

blent certains. Parmi ces mots la plus grande partie appartient au vocabu- 

laire commun aux langues indonésiennes, et prouve seulement que les deux 
langues sont membres de ce groupe. Mais il y en a qui présente les mémes 
irregularités phonétiques par rapport 4 l’indonésien commun, et les sens 
évolués sont remarquablement convergents. De plus, il y a un assez grand 
nombre de mots que je n’ai observés que dans nos deux langues et d’autres 
qu’elles ont en commun avec les langues bornéennes seulement. 

De la littérature maanjan, ainsi que des vocabulaires de den Hamer et 
de Ray, j’ai recueilli un peu plus de 2000 radicaux maanjan. C’est donc 
presque le quart de ce vocabulaire que j’ai pu identifier avec des mots 


malgaches. 
None of the comparisons cited seems to be a positive instance of a shared 


innovation. Under judgment by inspection, our interest is limited to the number 
and type of the exclusively shared words. I have made the following hasty calcu- 
lation. Of about 481 comparisons, about 326 seem to have no effect on the prob- 
lem; they are those in which (1) the cognates are phonetically regular and occur 
in other than Borneo languages, with meanings not specially limited to Borneo, 
or (2) the comparison is expressly labeled by the author as doubtful. Of the 
remaining 155, about 25 are known to occur in other Borneo languages but are 
not known to occur outside Borneo, and 6 are known to occur outside Borneo 
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but with the given meaning occur only in Malagasy and Borneo languages. Seven 
show a feature which is peculiar to Malagasy and Maanyan. In about 110 com- 
parisons, only Malagasy and Maanyan cognates are involved, and of these I find 
about 90 attractive. To be added are about 8 comparisons in which a word is 
found outside Borneo, but is found only in Malagasy and Maanyan with a 
particular meaning. The remaining comparisons I found difficult to fit under one 
rubric or another. 

A great deal then depends on what attitude is taken toward the 110 + 8 words. 
The number is certainly large, but we may well ask whether the number will 
not be reduced as more languages are brought into comparison. Even for the 
putative remainder, of course, we should still be unsure how many were reten- 
tions and not innovations. 

As for the type of words which enter into the comparison, we shall see that 
there is a striking number from the area which we can call ‘basic vocabulary’. 
Dahl does not make much of a point of this. He classifies the compared vocabu- 
lary under the headings: Le corps humain, Fonctions du corps, Famille, Maison 
et ménage, Terre, Eau, Animaux, Végétaux, Ciel et temps, Civilisation maté- 
rielle, Fonctions et réactions spirituelles, Qualités et relations diverses, and Mots 
traités dans la partie grammaticale. His purpose in doing so is (299) ‘pour 
montrer que les mots convergents appartiennent 4 tous les domaines de la vie 
humaine’, 

4. Here is Dahl’s estimate of what he found in his ‘comparaison phonétique’ 
(95 f.): 

... ’évolution phonétique de ces deux langues est remarquablement sem- 
blable. Les complexes de consonnes au milieu du radical ont été simplifiés, 
et les occlusives sonores ont été assourdies en position final. On retrouve 
cependant ces phénoménes dans un assez grand nombre de langues trés 
éloignés les unes des autres, et dont les autres caractéristiques sont assez 
différentes. Seuls, ces phénoménes ne sont donc pas décisifs. 

Mais il y en a d’autres plus importants. L’a final est devenu e dans les 
langues du sud-est de Bornéo. C’est une deuxiéme convergence entre le 
malgache d’une part et le maanjan et ses voisins d’autre part. 

Toutefois, le fait le plus significatif est l’évolution des phonémes d, d, g’, 

l and +. Ces phonémes ont donnés des résultats trés différents dans les lan- 
gues indonésiennes. L’un et l’autre de ces phonémes a souvent donné des 
résultats divergents méme dans les langues qui paraissent étroitement ap- 
parentées. En maanjan et en malgache tous ces phonémes ont les mémes 
représentants. Certains d’entre eux ont méme donné deux résultats qui, 
cependant, sont convergents dans les deux langues. Il en est de méme avec 
le phonéme ?¢’ dont |’évolution a abouti 4 s et a h/zéro. Remarquable est 
aussi le fait que li est devenu di, et t& est devenu si/tsi en maanjan et dans 
les dialectes orientaux du malgache. 

En somme, l’évolution de tous les phonémes des deux langues est la méme 
jusqu’a un certain point. Depuis, c’est surtout le malgache qui a poussé son 
évolution plus loin. 

_ Une telle convergence dans |’évolution de deux langues n’est pas possible 
si elles n’ont pas eu une partie de leur évolution en commun. Autrement dit, 
ces convergences nous forcent & supposer que le maanjan et le malgache sont 
nes = d’une méme souche, ou plutét des rameaux de la méme 

ranche. 
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Je ne connais aucune autre langue indonésienne qui ait la méme évolution 
de tous ces phonémes que nos deux langues. Autant que nous le sachions il 
n’existe donc pas d’autre langue plus apparentée 4 nos deux langues qu’elles 
ne le sont entre elles. 

Méme le lowangan, que les missionnaires de Bornéo caractérisent comme 
plus étroitement apparentée au maanjan que les autres langues voisines, & 
une autre évolution de d et de d, généralement aussi de a, et souvent de 
7 .. . Cette langue a donc du séparer du maanjan 4 une époque plus éloignée 


que le malgache. 
It is difficult to decide how Dahl weights the changes *t > Mny. and eastern 


Malagasy di, and *ti > Mny. si, eastern Malagasy tsi. He clearly indicates that 
he recognizes that these changes were completed independently. He says (112), 
‘Aprés la séparation des deux langues, la phonétique du maanjan a trés peu 
changé. Les tendances de changement de ... é et de li ont abouti 4 ... sz et & dz.’ 
In that case these changes play no part in the argument for closer relationship. 
If closer relationship should be proved, these changes can be cited as instances 
of convergent ‘drift’, but such instances cannot be cited as evidence of closer 
relationship. 

We may also discount with Dahl the changes involving simplification of inter- 
nal consonant clusters and unvoicing of voiced finals. As for the remaining 
phenomena which Dahl finds important, we must distinguish two types: (a) those 
in which the phonetic results of a proto-phoneme are similar in the two languages 
but different from what is found elsewhere, and (b) those in which Dahl claims 
that a proto-phoneme has given different results in the two languages and these 
results are phonetically similar. 

Under type (a) are to be classed the following. (1) Some *d and *d and all 
+7’ > Mig. r, Mny. r in positions other than final, where all *d, *d, and *g’ > 
Mig. (if not lost) ér(a),? Mny. t; (2) *? > Mig. and Mny. r in all positions except 
final, where it > Mlg. (if not lost) ér, Mny. r; (3) Some *y > in non-final posi- 
tion > Mig. and Mny. zero (whereas some *y in non-final position > Mig. r, 
Mny. r; I omit the complicated developments in final position). The falling to- 
gether of some *d and *d and all *g’ in all positions is an interesting phenomenon. 
Furthermore it is interesting that the result falls together with that of *] and 
with some *y if the results in final position be ignored. The importance of this 
observation would perhaps be greater if it were not also observable that *d, *d, 
*7’ > Malay d in all positions except final, where *d, *g’ > Ml.¢and *d > M1. r, 
and that *], *y > Ml. r in all positions. The difference in result in Malagasy and 
Maanyan from the result in Malay in non-final positions could be summed up as 
a change *d, *d, *g’ > *d > MI. d, Mig. and Mny. r. The strength of Dahl’s 
argument thus appears to lie in the phonetic agreement between Malagasy and 
Maanyan reflexes of these consonants, and not in the fact that they have fallen 
together. It is true that these consonants have also fallen together with */ and *y 
(as they did not in Malay), but the change *d > r is not uncommon among 


* Malagasy, to judge by the dialects most often cited, has no consonants before pause. 
If a consonant appears in a position corresponding to that of a PMP final consonant, Mérina 
has the vowel a following (and not accounted for in the comparison). The written sequence 
tr (like dr) stands for a single phoneme. 
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Malayo-Polynesian languages, and it would be difficult to calculate the prob- 
ability that independent change was involved. Thus ‘le fait le plus significatif’ of 
Dahl is not as significant as it might appear to be at first glance. 

Dahl makes a great point of the fact that the two languages show the same 
phonetic irregularities in comparison with the other languages. It seems clear 
that in making such assertions we must be careful to avoid contradicting the 
theory that phonemes change (‘sounds change regularly’); otherwise our entire 
comparative procedure will have no scientific meaning. It is precisely by the 
system of regular correspondences that we can say that words of different related 
languages were originally the same word. How then can related languages. show 
the same phonetic irregularity? This could only occur if some change other than 
phonemic change were involved, such as analogic change or borrowing. 

Under type (b) there are several phenomena to be listed. (1) Some *d and *d > 
Mlg. and Mny. r, other *d and *d > Mlg. tr, Mny. d; (2) some non-final *y > 
Mlg. and Mny. r, whereas some non-final *y > Mig. and Mny. zero; (3) some 
non-final *t’ > Mlg. and Mny. s, whereas some non-final *?’ > Mlg. zero, Mny. h; 
(4) some final *a > Mlg. and Mny. a, whereas some final *a > Mlg. 7 (written y), 
Mny. e. 

Dahl solves (1) and (2) by concluding that the words involved are loanwords, 
in the private proto-language of Malagasy and Maanyan, from Borneo languages 
in which *d and *d > d, such as Ngaju-Dayak and Lowangan (117), and *y > 1, 
such as Ngaju-Dayak and Malay (59). This theory will explain why it is that 
some words of Indic origin (like Mlg. trosa ‘debt’, Mnj. dosa ‘sin’) show this 
reflex and at the same time why no *g’ appears as r in the two languages for 
*9’ > rin Ngaju-Dayak and Lowangan. 

Dahl rejects (115 f.) Dempwolff’s theory that Mlg. ir reflects the ‘reduzierte 
Nasalverbinduvgen’ *nd, *nd. He is quite correct in his criticism that ‘Demp- 
wolff n’avait pas le point de vue historique en linguistique’. I feel, however, that 
he goes too far in adding, ‘Pour lui les “lois phonétiques” étaient beaucoup plus 
des formules de comparaison synchroniques que des essais d’expliquer les trans- 
formations phonétiques des langues & travers les siécles et les millénaires.’ How 
then would one explain Dempwolff’s attempt to characterize his proto-phonemes 
phonetically? 

If indeed these hypotheses of borrowing could be maintained, we should have 
incontrovertible proof of Dahl’s theory. A borrowing is an innovation, and a 
single shared innovation is a proof of subrelationship. But whenever Malagasy 
and Maanyan show different corresponding reflexes for the same reconstructed 
phoneme we might contrariwise conclude that different proto-phonemes are 
reflected. We should arrive at this via the working assumption that all corre- 
sponding words are inherited material unless there is evidence to the contrary. 
Here Mig. trosa, Mny. dosa do not constitute contrary evidence by themselves. 
If in a comparison both languages should show *d > Mig. tr, Mny. d, we should 
expect them to reflect the borrowed Indic word in just the forms found. With 
Dahl (100) we could explain the equation Sakal4va asara ‘summer’ = Skt. 
dsddha ‘month including parts of June and July’ on the basis that ‘Skr. dh a pu 
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avoir une prononciation semblable a r [of the borrowing language or languages*] 
en prakrit’. Such a solution is as satisfactory as Dahl’s. The fact that only a few 
etymologies involve Mlg. tr is not by itself convincing. The same sort of argu- 
ment applies in the case of Mig. r, Mny. r for *y. We are hardly prepared at this 
point in the reconstruction of Proto-Malayo-Polynesian to reach a hypothesis 
of borrowing from dialects or closely related languages where two or more 
languages show different corresponding reflexes. The theory that Mlg. tr < *d 
indicates a borrowing is thus a hypothesis which is made possible by the main 
hypothesis of the subrelationship of Malagasy and Maanyan, but has no other 
relation to that hypothesis. 

The latter approach to the dual reflexes appearing in Malagasy and Maanyan 
for certain of the PMP phonemes reconstructed by Dempwolff is applicable in 
the other instances cited under (b) above. Dahl goes as far as to set up ¢’; and ¢’; 
to deal with (3), but he could have done the same with the other instances. This 
approach would be necessary without reference to the question of the sub- 
grouping of Malagasy and Maanyan. 

If, however, the dual reflexes are assigned to different proto-phonemes, their 
weight for the subgrouping is clearly reduced. Whatever weight is involved is 
to be derived from the fact (1) that the corresponding reflexes are phonetically 
similar and (2) that there has been a falling together of corresponding phonemes. 
Since there is no reason to believe otherwise, any change attested or posited in 
the phonetics of one language can occur in the development of another language 
or again in the development of the same language. Since there is no method of 
determining the factor of chance involved in such a recurrence, we have no way 
of assigning a weight to phenomena of the type described in (1). The phenomena 
described in (2) are different in that a phonemic distinction is lost in at least one 
position. We may confidently assign greater weight to the phenomena of type (2) 
than to those of type (1). But it is interesting to observe that if the discussion 
be restricted to the changes specifically referred to by Dahl in the long passage 
quoted, we arrive at the fact that *d, d, g’ > (*d >) Mlg. and Mny. rin non-final 
position, whereas in final position they > Mlg. ir(a), Mny. t. We need not include 
here the results of some *y (or rather y2) which yield Mlg. and Mny. zero, and 
t: which yields Mlg. zero, Mny. h, because the phonetic result is different in the 
two languages. The falling together here is restricted to Malagasy. 

A great deal of discussion could be spent on the weight to be given to such 
instances of falling together, taken either separately or together with other 
factors. What is involved is of course an attempt to calculate the chance factor, 
and this calculation is probably too complex to be attempted. 

To this calculation must also be added the fact that both languages exhibit 
the falling together of *b and *w in Mlg. v, Mny. w, and also the regressive 
assimilations *l-r- > Mlg.and Mny. r-r-, and *r-I- > Mig. and Mny. [-l-. Of 
these changes, however, the first two are found in other languages at least in 
part (e.g. NgD. rr < *l-r and NgD. w < intervocalic *b). 

5. Dahl mars his work by introducing the hypothesis that ‘un changement 


3 See Pischel, Grammattk der Prakrit-Sprachen 170. 
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phonétique ne frappe pas tous les mots en méme temps, mais saisit les mots un & 
un’ (42, cf. 60). This theory is derived from Sommerfelt and Adriani. It is in no 
way different from the notion of ‘sporadic change’; for if a phonetic change 
affects words one at a time, it can cease at any point. The net result of this 
theory is to make comparative studies pure guesswork, since the results of 
phonetic change are no longer an intertwined complex of relations between the 
phonemes of different languages, but simply a mess of hit-or-miss correlations 
intuitively reached by the investigator. In effect such a theory, if actually applied, 
would invalidate Dahl’s entire procedure. 

Fortunately it is only the formulation that is at fault here, not the comparative 
work. Dahl is attempting to formulate a step which will permit him to deal 
with the effects of ‘dialect borrowing’. This can be seen in the quotation below. 
It is apparently his intention here to explain how PMP ? could have become *h 
in the proto-language of Malagasy and Maanyan, and at the same time in that 
same language could have become *s. He says (42 f.): 

Je suppose donc qu’il s’est trouvé, au sein de la langue de laquelle dérivent 

le maanjan et le malgache, un centre ot le changement s > h a commencé 

dans quelques mots, et d’od il s’est propagé. Comme ce ne sont pas toujours 
les mémes mots qui ont changé |’s dans nos deux langues, je suppose qu’elles 
ont évolué de dialectes différents de la langue mére. Le changement pho- 
nétique a df, 4 un certain degré, saisir différents mots dans ses voies de 
propagations différentes. Nulle part la tendance de changement n’a abouti 

& changer tous les s en h. Elle s’est arrétée & un certain moment, |’s est 

demeuré un phonéme dans nos deux langues. Il est impossible de dire .. 

pourquoi la tendance de changement n’a pas abouti. Mais l’influence des 

langues voisines, qui ont conservé l’s a pu jouer un grand rile. 
To reformulate this statement so that it will not invalidate his procedure, we 
need only omit the phrase ‘dans quelques mots’ in the first sentence. As for the 
beginning of the second sentence, we should rather say that Mlg. s corresponding 
with Mny. s reflects *t;, while Mlg. zero corresponding with Mny. h reflects *t:. 
Those instances which contradict this formulation have a different explanation; 
a resort to dialect borrowing may be necessary here. It should be kept in mind 
- that the Malayo-Polynesian comparative formulas thus far arrived at are least 
satisfactory in their application to Malagasy; this only means that our hypoth- 
eses are insufficient, not that phonetic changes are sporadic. 

6. I have now reviewed the main arguments presented by Dahl in support 
of his thesis. To strengthen his thesis he draws an analogy between the results 
of his investigation and those which might appear if one were to compare Ice- 
landic with High German and Norwegian (371): 

Si l’on compare les langues germaniques modernes, on trouve que le haut 

allemand et l’islandais sont les plus riches en formes grammaticales. Les 

catégories exprimées par les formatifs sont généralement identiques, et 
souvent les formatifs eux-mémes. 

Le norvégien a une morphologie beaucoup plus simple et, si l’on ne 
jugeait que d’aprés la morphologie, on pourrait trouver a plus d’affinité 
avec le haut allemand qu’avec le norvégien. Nous savons pourtant que 
Vislandais s’est séparé du norvégien par une émigration au 10° siécle. 

Si par contre, on compare |’évolution phonetique et le vocabulaire de ces 
langues, on voit que l’islandias et le norvégien ont la plus grande concor- 
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dance. Les formatifs que le norvégien posséde encore, ont également tous 

leurs paralléles dans la grammaire islandaise. 

Notre examen des langues indonésiennes 4 donné un résultat pareil. Les 
formatifs maanjan, qu’on ne retrouve pas en malgache ont pu étre em- 
pruntées aux langues voisines. Par contre, le maanjan a des formatifs 
fossilisés qu’on retrouve & |’état vivant en malgache. 

_ The notion expressed here that formatives can be borrowed does not neces- 
sarily contradict the widespread assumption that such items tend to resist 
borrowing. This assumption is generally applied in the proof of relationship, not 
necessarily of subrelationship. It is quite conceivable that the borrowing of 
formatives could occur rather more easily (and hence probably more frequently) 
between related than between unrelated languages. 

Though the analogy is granted, however, the conclusion does not necessarily 
follow; for I believe it is easy to imagine other developments: within the pro- 
cedures described, the chosen hypothesis is not the only one that will satisfy 
the facts. A number of phonetic changes, including some instances of the falling 
together of phonemes in all or some positions, have been shown to coincide with 
a striking number of exclusively shared items of vocabulary. But I think other 
comparatists would agree with me in doubting that this evidence constitutes 
proof. The difficulty here, as for example in the case of a proposed Italo-Celtic 
unity, is that the chance factor involved in each individual shared feature and 
in all the shared features taken together has never been calculated. Dahl has 
not presented a single instance of the type which must be viewed as a shared 
innovation; but his conclusion is not one that can be reached by ‘inspection’. 

7. The third procedure for subgrouping is that implied by ‘lexicostatistic 
dating’, best explained in an article by its originator Morris Swadesh, Lexico- 
statistic dating of prehistoric ethnic contacts.‘ The procedure is essentially based 
on the observation that the rate of replacement of the basic vocabulary is con- 
stant. It is more convenient, however, to handle the converse, the rate of reten- 
tion of basic vocabulary (i.e. inherited vocabulary), for which the constant has 
been determined to be 81% + 2% per 1000 years: at the end of a 1000-year 
period, a language loses about 19% of its basic vocabulary and retains about 
81%. From this constant one can calculate the rate of retention on the part of 
two related languages developing separately. It is expected that two related 
languages which are separated by 1000 years from their unity will show 81% 
of 81% = 66% of the items in their test lists as shared inheritances. The period 
of differentiation can be calculated for any percentage of shared inheritances 
and thus the time at which any two related languages were the same language 
can be calculated. 

Following this procedure as well as I could, but avoiding problems of detail, I 
arrived at the following interesting results: of its basic vocabulary Mérina shares 
45% with Maanyan (implying a differentiation period of 1900 years), 28% with 
Malay (d.p. 3020 years), and 26% with Ngaju-Dayak (d.p. 3210 years); whereas 
Maanyan shares 39 % with Ngaju-Dayak (d.p. 2220 years) and 36% with Malay 
(d.p. 2620 years). These figures agree with Dahl’s hypothesis that the last unity 


4“ PAPS 96.452-63 (1952). 
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of Malagasy was with Maanyan. — It has been suggested that Malagasy is 
closely related with Sumatran Batak. But Toba-Batak shares 20% of its basic 
vocabulary with Mérina (d.p. 3800 years) and 31% with Maanyan (d.p. 2800 
years). 

The evidence from lexicostatistic dating, if it is worth anything, is inde- 
pendent of the other evidence. For this reason its results cannot be said to 
‘confirm’ Dahl’s hypothesis; rather, it appears to replace his evidence completely. 
In effect, the procedure of subgrouping by lexicostatistic dating is the only one 
available where ‘inspection’ or the search for a shared innovation yields no result. 
I had found Dahl’s hypothesis wholly dubious until I submitted the languages to 
lexicostatistic dating. To me this means that the procedure, now in its infancy, 
deserves our attention and support; for it may lead toward the solution of a 
number of critical problems in comparative linguistics. What is needed is thor- 
ough checking against information derived from other sources in order to develop 
some notion of its reliability. A conceivable consequence is that Dahl’s accumu- 
lation of material may after all turn out to be sufficient for his purpose. 

Although the etymological bias naturally introduced into my Maanyan list 
by using Dahl’s material was reduced by also using S. H. Ray’s material,® it was 
perhaps not completely eliminated. Thus the differentiation period of 1900 years 
for Malagasy and Maanyan may be too short. But the beginning of the differ- 
entiation of the two languages need not coincide with the date of the Malagasy 
emigration: the two languages may have begun to differentiate before that date. 
Thus Dahl’s date of approximately 400 a.p. may be right. What he has shown 
conclusively, however, is only that the departure of the Malagasy must follow 
the Hindu penetration of the East Indies, which is generally believed to have 
begun in the Ist or 2nd century a.p. Whether the date should be closely asso- 
ciated with that of the Muara Kaman inscriptions, as it is by Dahl, is anybody’s 
guess. As for the latest date, a great deal depends on how one chooses to view 
the Arabic report of the 13th century quoted above. The remainder of Dahl’s 
discussion of this point is a collection of bits and pieces, woven together with 
great skill. 

From the linguistic point of view this book is interesting because it attempts 
to handle the problem of subgrouping in more or less the traditional manner. 
Some may believe that Dahl proves his point; but the procedure leaves wide 
room for controversy because it cannot calculate the chance factor. The agree- 
ment with the results from lexicostatistic dating apparently removes all doubt, 
provided indeed that that procedure itself is reliable. | 


Anthropology today: An encyclopedic inventory. Prepared under the chairman- 
ship of A. L. Krozser. (International symposium on anthropology, Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research: The inventory papers.) 
Pp. xv, 966. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 

Reviewed by Davip L. Otmstep, Yale University 
This volume contains the prepared papers delivered at the International 
Symposium on Anthropology, 9-20 June 1952 in New York, sponsored by the 


5 Languages of Borneo, Sarawak Museum journal 1:4.1-196 (1913). 
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Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. It consists of a preface 
by Paul Fejos, an introduction by A. L. Kroeber, and fifty papers, apportioned 
among three sections: Problems of the Historical Approach (with subdivisions: 
Method, Results, Theory), Problems of Process (same subdivisions), and Prob- 
lems of Application (Results). 

Probably few anthropologists would claim the specialized knowledge necessary 
for an even-handed review of all aspects of this great compendium. Certainly the 
reviewer makes no such claim. Moreover, the companion volume! may be ex- 
pected to provide a definitive review in the words of the symposium’s participants 
themselves. These considerations will justify an incomplete treatment of some 
papers and a disproportionate emphasis on those which are more closely linked 
to linguistics by subject matter or theory. 

The rapid coalescence of archeology, linguistics, and physical and cultural 
anthropology has been chronicled by Howells, who also notes the centrifugal 
force of increasing specialization in these areas:? 


During the last two generations at least, the rewards have gone, in any 
science, to the specialist, and the exploitation of the several fields of anthro- 
pology at a pace demanded by their early promise could only be carried out 
by men extensively trained in and devoted to these fields. Goldenweiser 
pointed out that in the future no single individual could be expected to 
comprehend all of anthropology; he designated Boas as the first true general 
anthropologist, and ventured the guess that Kroeber was likely to be the last. 


It is fitting that Kroeber should have been chairman of the committee that 
planned the symposium and edited the volume of contributions. A prodigious 


worker for more than half of the century-long existence of anthropology as a 
separate discipline, he is accorded due recognition in these pages. Of the forty-five 
papers with reasonably complete bibliographies or citation of sources, Kroeber 
appears as an authority in no less than fifteen, a fact the more remarkable in 
that the older works of other authors are seldom referred to. In the same sample, 
the works of Boas are cited in eight papers, those of Kluckhohn in thirteen. 

Kroeber is credited, for example, with fundamental contributions to the classi- 
fication of the Australian languages (279), with being one of the first to introduce 
the principle of correlation of artifact change with relative depth (365), with first 
developing seriation or ‘horizontal stratigraphy’ (366), with addition of the 
concept of the ‘horizon style’ (375), with first use (in 1907) of the phonograph 
for the recording of interview materials, and with having been one of the few 
anthropologists to do research in experimental phonetics (917). One paper (that 
of Redfield) begins, ‘The treatment derives from understanding of the subject 
that has been provided by Kroeber in a long series of his publications; indeed, 
there is no fundamental idea that I can find to add to his.’ 


1§0l Tax, Loren C. Eiseley, Irving Rouse, and C. F. Voegelin (edd.), An appraisal of 
anthropology today (Chicago, 1953). This huge volume of discussion. (395 pages of text) was 
made available.to the reviewer only after this review was substantially complete. The book 
contains comments by the participants in the conference; it is to be recommended for a 
fuller discussion of the several papers by scholars who are, unlike the reviewer, peers of 
the writers themselves in their various specialized fields. 

2 W. W. Howells, The study of anthropology, AA 54.3 (1952). 
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The papers by archeologists (Heizer, Oakley, Rouse, Movius, Childe, Bennett, 
Caso, Krieger, Clark, Willey) are in the reviewer’s opinion easily the most uni- 
formly excellent. Those who have been inclined to think of archeologists as mere 
shard-sharks will be surprised at the careful definition of terms, the explicit 
statement of assumptions, the relevance of theory to immediate research proj- 
ects, and the clear separation of speculative from factual statements which dis- 
tinguish these papers. ; 

The contributions on physical anthropology, while somewhat uneven in qual- 
ity, nonetheless reach a high level on the average; noteworthy among them is 
S. L. Washburn’s review of the ‘new’ physical anthropology (The strategy of 
physical anthropology, 714-27), one of the outstanding contributions in the 
volume. 

The majority of the papers on cultural anthropology (or anthropology as a 
whole) provide thorough reviews of the topics assigned; they are well written 
and soundly documented. In general, those that touch upon linguistic subjects 
(e.g. Clyde Kluckhohn’s article: Universal categories of culture) show consider- 
able linguistic competence. Three papers are selected for more detailed dis- 
cussion here because they either deal with problems of ‘communication’ or raise 
questions that linguists face along with other students of human behavior. These 
are Claude Lévi-Strauss, Social structure (524-53); Margaret Mead, National 
character (642-67); and David Bidney, The concept of value in modern anthro- 
pology (682-99). 

Lévi-Strauss’s paper seems to the reviewer to be of uneven quality. Particu- 
larly interesting and revealing are his good-tempered discussions of other work 
in this field, where there have been so many vigorous disputes. But Lévi-Strauss’s 
own formulations are disappointing. He makes much use of the term ‘structure’, 
and is at pains to define it, since so much of his argument depends on it: 


The term ‘social structure’ has nothing to do with empirical reality but 
with models which are built up after it. ... a structure consists of a model 
meeting with several requirements. First, the structure exhibits the char- 
acteristics of a system. It is made up of several elements none of which can 
undergo a change without effecting changes in all the other elements. In the 
second place, for any given model there should be a possibility of ordering a 
series of transformations resulting in a group of models of the same type. 
In the third place, the above properties make it possible to predict how the 
model will react if one or more of its elements are submitted to certain 
modifications. And, last, the model should be constituted so as to make. 
immediately intelligible all the observed facts (525). 


Leaving aside the question of how something may be required to account for 
the observed facts and yet have ‘nothing to do with empirical reality’, the whole 
difficulty seems to inhere in agreement on what constitutes making the facts 
‘immediately intelligible’. The first three requirements that Lévi-Strauss would 
have his model meet are unobjectionable for a formal system like mathematics. 
Social ‘facts’, however, are made intelligible only by accounting for them in 
terms of theories which purport to predict (even if in limited fashion) and in this 
sense ‘explain’ them. No objection is made here to the use of models per se, but 

~. only to their introduction by a questionable analogy with mathematics, physics, 
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communication theory, and other disciplines rather than by some theory which 
relates to sociocultural data. For a legitimate use of models in behavior theory, 
the reader is referred to the bibliographies in Marx’ on the continuing discussion 
between Hull and Tolman and their followers, where every model is tested by the 
predictability of some behavioral event. 

That his models do not arise from an explicit behavior theory is amply attested 
by Lévi-Strauss, who writes: 

On the observational level, the main—one could almost say the only—rule 

is that all the facts should be carefully observed and described, without 


allowing any theoretical preconception to decide whether some are more 
important and others less (526). 


The contrast could hardly be more striking between such raw empiricism and the 
theories summarized in this volume by Martinet and Willey. Lévi-Strauss’s 
position is reminiscent of the ‘old’ physical anthropology reviewed by Washburn, 
where ‘the facts speak for themselves’. One can only assert again that nobody 
has ever collected ‘all the facts’, or described any facts in the absence of some 
assumptions, stated or not. The point is that stating one’s assumptions in advance 
allows one to weed out those that are inconsistent, to give operational definitions 
of concepts, and to derive hypotheses. 

Since the notion of ‘structural model’ is not constrained by development from 
an articulated body of assumptions and hypotheses, Lévi-Strauss is free to predi- 
cate almost anything of it. For example, ‘a structural model may be conscious or 
unconscious without this difference affecting its nature’ (527). Surely the mathe- 
matical analogy has been left far behind at this point, for what could be the 
transformation rules for an unconscious structural model? Similarly, it is said 
that sometimes a model can act as a ‘screen to hide’ a structure which ‘does not 
lie at a great depth’ (527). Models also turn up in the ‘collective consciousness’, 
and are ‘constructed by the culture’ (527). Such models might ‘provide some 
insight into the structure of the phenomena’ (527). But structures were defined 
as models having certain properties! 

It seems clear that Lévi-Strauss distrusts the observable facts; he puts his 
faith in ‘unconscious reality’ (527) and writes (534): 

... among the Bororo, spacial configuration reflects not the true, unconscious 


social organization but a model existing consciously in the native mind, 
though its nature is entirely illusory and even contradictory to reality. 


How can such verbalization lead to research? Rather, it leads Lévi-Strauss to an 
analogy between the organization of kinship and the use of language in com- 
munication. He speaks of the ‘communication of women’ in marriage throughout 
the society, of low-speed communication (women circulating in the breeding 
population) and high-speed communication (language). The utility of thus ex- 
tending the term ‘communication’ is not apparent. In short, the reviewer still 
subscribes to the view of Kroeber (quoted 524): 


‘Structure’ appears to be just a yielding to a word that has a perfectly 
good meaning but suddenly becomes fashionably attractive for a decade or 


* Melvin H. Marx (ed.), Psychological theory (New York, 1952). 
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so—like ‘streamlining’—and during its vogue tends to be applied indis- 
criminately because of the pleasureable connotations of its sound. Of course 
a typical personality can be viewed as having a structure. But so can a 
physiology, any organism, all societies and all cultures, crystals, machines— 
in fact anything which is not wholly amorphous has a structure. So what 
‘structure’ adds to the meaning of our phrase seems to be nothing, except 
to provoke a degree of pleasant puzzlement. 


Mead’s paper is a spirited defense of ‘national character’.studies, a field in 
which she has been a pioneer. She takes up criticisms of the method one by one 
and gives her answers forthrightly. The reviewer’s reservations pertain. to the 
great eclecticism which has characterized students of ‘national character’ with 
respect to theory. Mead writes: 


Material ... can be used in combination with the theoretical schemes of 
personality and culture research to amplify the personality and culture 
vy tans by intensive elaboration of theory from other sources 
652). 


She goes on to specify some of these other sources: cultural theory, learning 
theory, Gestalt psychology, Freudian psychology, child development studies 
(651), literary criticism, architectural history, equilibrium theory, content analy- 
sis, biophysics, cybernetics, sociometry, topological psychology, ‘and so forth’ 
(653). It will be a major task to integrate these schemes, which are in different 
stages of formulation, with varying degrees of rigor in their derivations, some- 
times conflicting fundamental assumptions, and very different kinds of problems 
as their goal. Picking a term here and a concept there, folding in a pinch of 
statistics and a dash of linguistics, some students of the subject have come up 
with a dish of conclusions that seem oversimplified and largely unacceptable to 
workers in related fields. As an instance, it seems premature to jump from such 
a theoretical base (still undeveloped) to an ‘explanation’ of the bombing of 
Manila after it was declared an open city, or of attempts by Puerto Ricans to 
assassinate the President. 

Laudably, Mead states her own assumptions at some length in a not unsuc- 
cessful attempt to begin the process of genuine integration. Not all workers will 
agree with all or even most of these assumptions, but their clear statement is a 
step in the right direction. ! 

Bidney’s paper, after an introduction that is largely a history of some aspects 
of philosophy going back to Aristotle and the Stoics, devotes a good deal of space 
to a critique of cultural relativism, mainly as presented by Herskovits. The re- 
viewer has no wish to get into this argument, but he must take exception to 
Bidney’s view of the anthropologist’s duty (687): ‘How to find substitutes for 
traditional religion, which will promote the feeling of solidarity and peace of 
mind which religion formerly produced, remains an unsolved ethnological prob- 
lem.’ This may be somebody’s problem, but it is not the ethnologist’s. Again, 
Bidney speaks (689) of ‘the naive optimism of cultural laissez faire’ and ‘the need 
for cultural integration on a world scale’. As Bidney sees it (694), ‘The only 
effective alternative to a mythical relative absolute is a better, more rational, 
and more objective ideal of conduct and belief, capable of overcoming the 
limitations of the former.’ This may or may not be the case, but is it the task of 
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the anthropologist to determine what is ‘better’, ‘more rational’, and ‘more 
objective’? The reviewer would certainly shrink from such a task, except as & 
private citizen whose vote carries no more weight than the next man’s. The 
point is admirably made by G. Wilson, the first director of the Rhodes-Livingston 
Institute (quoted by Forde 858): 


... the social anthropologist is entitled, as a man, to his own moral and po- 
litical views—they are no more and no less worthy of respect than those of 
any other well informed citizen—but he is not entitled to pass them off as 
‘scientific’. ... 

Human societies, like the earth on which they live, have a hard material 
reality which cannot be mastered without patient and objective study. It 
is the scientists’ business to undertake that patient and objective study, it 
is the business of government and industry to make use of their results in 
fashioning out of the present whatever future they desire. The scientists 
must make it their boast that both governments and oppositions can trust 
them equally because they say nothing that they cannot prove, because they 
are always pedestrian and never leave the facts. The men of affairs must 
make it their boast that they allow the scientists perfect freedom in their 
researches and pay to their results when published the attention which 
proven fact deserves. 


The papers on linguistics which deal with basic research as opposed to appli- 
cation are Joseph H. Greenberg, Historical linguistics and unwritten languages 
(265-86); Floyd G. Lounsbury, Field methods and techniques in linguistics 
(401-16); Harry Hoijer, The relation of language to culture (554-73); and André 
Martinet, Structural linguistics (574-86). Hoijer’s paper, after a general con- 


sideration of the topic, summarizes the Whorf position and various hypotheses 
derived from it. It need not be discussed here, since a group of linguists and 
scholars from associated disciplines, meeting at the University of Chicago in 
March and April 1953, dealt extensively with this very topic, and since their 
results are to be published as a monograph of the American Anthropological 
Association.‘ 

Greenberg presents, in detail, the assumptions generally used by linguists in 
the application of historical linguistics to unwritten languages. He reviews the 
controversy between Meillet, Boas, and Schuchardt, and presents the views of 
Trubetzkoy. Greenberg speaks of ‘a rigorous application of Sapir’s insight’ (284); 
much of the paper is devoted to making explicit and objective, by means of 
probability hypotheses, just such insights as Sapir is famous for. In this sense the 
paper is a very considerable step forward, and represents an original contribution 
rather than a summary. Greenberg applies the techniques to selected regions: 
he presents his well-known sound and increasingly accepted classification of the 
languages of Africa; reviews the Australian evidence and previous classifications, 
concluding that all the languages of that continent form a single family; presents 
his views—the result of a ‘cursory investigation’—on America north of Mexico; 
and outlines a new classification for Southeast Asia. 

Greenberg rejects Schmidt’s Austric hypothesis and lists the families of South- 


‘The participants were Hoijer (chn.), Greenberg, Hockett, Lounsbury, McQuown, 
Lenneberg, Fearing, Kennard, Roberts, Kaplan, Newman, Voegelin, Singer, Kroeber, 
Eggan, Redfield, von Gruenebaum, and Wright. 
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east Asia as follows: (1) Sino-Tibetan, (2) Austro-Asiatic, (3) Kadai-Malayo- 
Polynesian, (4) Andaman Islands, (5) perhaps Nehari. He places Thai with 
Kadai-Malayo-Polynesian, and assigns both the Miao-Yao dialects and Min-Hsia 
to Sino-Tibetan. Rejecting Maspero’s contention that Annamite has a close 
relationship with Thai, Greenberg puts it firmly in the Austro-Asiatic family. 

Lounsbury’s paper is a practical discussion, well suited to the general anthro- 
pological reader. Yet it manages to include an outline of the main principles of 
descriptive analysis, as well as advice on the strategy of working with an in- 
formant and other ‘field’ techniques. Few linguists will quarrel with his conclu- 
sion (403) that ‘skill in phonetic transcription ... should be regarded as the min- 
imum essential in the linguistic training of the field anthropologist’. 

Lounsbury provides a good explanation of what the linguist actually does. 
His use of terms like ‘sound-type’ enables him to make a good case for phonemic 
organization as a field technique as well as an analytical tool to be used later. 
This argument is so carefully worded that the general reader hardly realizes he is 
applauding his old bugaboo the phoneme. Recognizing that field techniques have 
to be chosen with regard for their relevance to particular problems, Lounsbury 
tells the nonspecialist how to get data for glottochronology, the measuring of 
dialect distance, dialect geography, semantic studies, and other topics that may 
interest the ethnographer or the culture historian. 

Martinet’s paper is a dispassionate and enlightening presentation of the main 
points of agreement and disagreement between Trubetzkoyan, Hjelmslevian, and 
Bloomfieldian linguists. He devotes some effort in attempting to define ‘struc- 
tural’ linguistics; and though he does not quite succeed in bringing it off, he is 
yet able to show clearly where the different ‘schools’ agree and where they differ. 
The reviewer is inclined to wonder whether Kroeber’s dictum on ‘structure’ is 
not applicable here also. For example, a clear definition of ‘structural’ would clear 
up the reviewer’s difficulties with this sentence: ‘It is a fact, however, that the 
Bloomfieldians’ main concern with analysis contrasts with the constant emphasis 
placed by other schools on the structural nature of language’. The ‘structuralism’ 
of such a member of the Prague School as Trnka® does not contrast with 
analysis, but rather, presupposing it, purports to explain changes through time, 
very much like Malinowski’s functionalism. 

Martinet adopts the refreshing practice of eciiaiates Trubetzkoyan and 
Bloomfieldian notions and practices in Hjelmslevian terms, instead of following 
either of the other, more familiar paths. Adherents of the various ‘schools’ may 
disagree with points of emphasis, but in the main, Martinet’s review seems char- 
acterized by Olympian detachment. One criticism, admittedly carping: Martinet, 
perplexed with the problem of what to call followers of Bloomfield, tries ‘Bloom- 
fieldian’ and ‘American’, but finally settles on ‘the Yale School’. This is surely 
an unfortunate choice, since Sapir, whom Martinet puts on the side of the 
‘structuralists’, spent more active years and trained many more students at Yale 
than Bloomfield, whose approach Martinet calls ‘more analytical’. In view of 
the way in which Bloomfield’s influence was exerted, namely through his writings, 


‘ Bohumil Trnka, Hldskoslovné z4kony v strukturélnim jazykozpytu, Casopis pro 
_ moderni filologit 23.385-8 (1937). 
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the term ‘Bloomfieldian’, awkward as it is, would seem more apt than any other, 
parallel to ‘Saussurean’ rather than ‘Genevan’. 

Of the papers on problems of applications, the one by Mary R. Haas (The 
application of linguistics to language teaching, 807-18) will be of most interest 
to readers of this journal. She outlines the new emphases in language teaching 
which have come increasingly to the fore in the last decade; traces their devel- 
opment from the research of Boas, Sapir, and Bloomfield and their wider accept- 
ance during the late war; and reports on their present reputation among the 
general company of language teachers. 

The other papers on applied anthropology, together with Rowe’s valuable 
contribution on technical aids, give adequate coverage to their topics. A few 
subjects that failed to receive any treatment are the use of linguistics as the basis 
of new orthographies and related problems (R. A. Hall’s trip to Haiti for 
UNESCO, for example), pipe-line archeology on the Navaho reservation, Mead’s 
experiments with photography and kinesic interpretation, and the use of lin- 
guistics in aphasia studies, mentioned only in passing. 

A footnote, unaccountably appearing on page 488, explains that the plan of 
bibliography was changed too late for all contributors to amplify their lists and 
refer to each item specifically in the text. The result is that the bibliographies 
are of uneven quality. 

At their best, the contributions in this volume are superb guides to the liter- 
ature, and they maintain throughout a remarkably high standard of quality. 
It is not too much to say that these papers comprise the most complete and the 
most authoritative corpus of remarks on anthropology ever put between two 
covers. Both what is peculiar to the several subdivisions and what is shared are 
much in evidence. The methods and assumptions required by the several bodies 
of phenomena to be investigated are distinguished from the preoccupation with 
theory-construction, validation, and duplicability of results that is common to 
students of all branches of anthropology. Hockett® has remarked that every 
linguist is an anthropologist whether he specifically designates himself one or not; 
this is an almost perfect book’ for the linguist who would like to learn the nature 
of the charge before deciding how to plead. 


® AA 52.113 (1950). 

7 The printing and manufacture of the volume are excellent, particularly in view of the 
admirably short time that elapsed between the conference and the publication of the book. 
The following errors were noted; references are to pages (a and b refer to the first and 
second columns): 

213a line 17 distributions for distribution; 222a line 3 from bottom ceramce for ceramic; 
265 fn. Hjelmsler for Hjelmslev; 266 fn. Twaddel for Twaddell; 268a line 31 French or Italian 
for French and Italian; 271b line 22 languages for language; 274a line 1 Hindustania for 
Hindustani; 286a line 31 Algonkin for Algonquian; 325 b line 3 from bottom Bernard for 
Bernhard; 326a line 1 Bernard for Bernhard; 605b line 8 Frenkel, for Frenkel-; 635b line 14 
Edward Spier for Edward Spicer (reviewer’s best guess; some articles referred to were in 
the Edward Sapir volume, of which one of the editors was Leslie Spier; the bibliography 
lists nothing by Sapir, and only one paper by Spier, dated 1929, whereas, the article in 
question must be either 1941 or 1943; Spicer’s paper, listed in the bibliography, is not re- 
ferred to elsewhere in the chapter, and is dated 1943); 75la line 2 wo for who; 754b line 23 
wills for will; 904a line 3 from bottom has for had. 
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